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ARTICLE     I. 

Thb  Aborigines  of  North  Aacbriga. 

By  Philip  Undfllav-,  D.  D.  President  or  Naahvide  UnWenitj,  Tennessee. 

[The  following  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  appen- 
dix of  notes  to  former  articles  upon  "  the  primitive  state  of  man- 
kmd/'— See  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  Oct.  1840,  and  July,  1841.] 

I  mentioned  America  among  the  countries  doomed,  probably 
soon  after  the  flood,  to  be  the  abode  of  savages.  I  am  aware 
that  plausible  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  opinion 
that  America  was  known,  mudh  less  inhabited,  at  a  very  early 
period.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  diverse  theories  have  been  con- 
nived and  advocated  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  this  vast 
continent.  With  these  conflicting  speculations,  I  do  not  mean 
to  intermeddle  at  present. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  have  no  authentic  histoir 
of  any  country  which  was  not  inhabited  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  discovered  or  visited  by  civilized  man.  And  who  can 
pretend  to  tell  us  when  or  how  the  first  inhabitants  arrived 
there  ?  Why  are  we  to  suppose  that  America  was  not  peo- 
pled as  soon  as  China  and  Japan,  and  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa  ?  The  reason  assign- 
#id  is,  that,  in  those  rude  dgesy  as  we  are  pleased  to  style  them, 
men  had  not  wit  or  knowldlge  enough  to  get  there.  They  had 
not  the  means  of  transportation.    They*  were  ignorant  of  the 
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arts  of  ship^building  and  navigation.  Indeed !  And  how  do 
we  know  tnis  ?  Could  men,  with  the  ark  before  their  eyes, — 
the  largest,  strongest,  safest  ship  that  ever  rode  upon  the  shore- 
less deep,  which  had  braved  the  fury  of  a  forty  days'  tempest, 
and  outhved  the  convulsions  of  a  dissolving  world, — be  incapa- 
ble of  constructing  a  frail  bark  which  might  buffet  the  smooth 
waves  of  a  summer's  sea  for  a  few  short  months,  or  weeks,  or 
days  %  Or,  after  they  had  traversed  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  and  reached  the  northeastern  extremities  of 
Asia;  what  should  have  prevented  their  crossing  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  that  continent  from  this  %  Or,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  might  they  not  have  passed  over  from  the 
west  of  Ainca,  by  that  chain  of  islands  which  probably  once 
connected  that  country  with  America,  but  which  have  long 
since  been  buried  in  the  ocean  1  We  are  not  bound,  however, 
to  devise  or  to  explain  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty may  have  chosen  to  execute  his  plans  and  purposes^ 
If  we  can  ascertain  the  latter,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  for- 
mer were  both  wise  and  adequate. 

Moses  informs  us  that,  from  the  tower  of  Babel  or  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  the  people  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth. 
His  words  are:  ^'So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Gen.  11:  8,  9.  That 
America  had  been  submerged  by  the  flood,  and  that  the  waters 
had  retired  from  its  surface  at  the  same  time  as  from  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  is  certain  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  researches 
of  the  modern  geologist.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  geology 
can  furnish  no  ground  to  presume  that  the  new  world  is  of  a 
more  recent  origin  or  formation  than  the  old.  The  character- 
istic phenomena  of  each  are  identical  or  analogous,  and  prove 
that  both  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  changes  and  influ- 
ences, whatever  these  may  have  been,  or  however  they  may 
be  accounted  for  or  explained  by  any  philosophical  tneory. 
That  Moses,  therefore,  by  aU  the  earthy  could  mean  only  the 
half  of  it,  is  gratuitously  imputmg  to  him  a  latitude  of  expres- 
sion which,  it  is  believed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  employing. 
I  admit  the  fact,  then,  to  have  been  precisely  as  he  has  recorded 
it.  I  do  not  question  his  integrity  or  accuracy,  or  even  his  phi- 
losophy in  this  or  any  other  particular. 

mw  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  where 
the  Mosaic  history  has  been  impugned  or  but  partiaUy  received, 
all  the  collateral  or  internal  evidence,  all  the  rational  or  ph'do- 
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sophical  considerations,  and  all  the  traditionary  or  ethnical  tes- 
timonj,  which  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  go  to  con- 
firm his  statement  in  its  literal  sense  and  to  the  full^  extent 
Those  men  who  have  recently  studied  the  character,  languages, 
rites,  ceremonies,  usages,  traditions  and  history  of  (he  Indians 
with  the  greatest  care,  furnish  ample  materials  to  establish  the 
opinion,  that  the  Aborigines  of  America  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  source  than  has  usually  been  allotted  to  them ;  that 
they  are  indeed  a  primitive  people;  that  they  must  have  emi- 
grated at  a  very  early  period ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
complete  separation  from  the  rest  of  Noah's  descendants,  they 
have  preserved  a  more  distinct  and  homogeneous  character  and 
configuration  than  probably  can  be  found  in  any  other  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  globe.  Can  any  trace  of  such  an  occurrence 
be  detected  in  the  existing  records  of  antiquity  1 

Some  learned  men  suppose  that  Plato,  in  his  TinuBus  and 
CrUias,  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  a  knowledge  of  America, 
however  obscure  and  imperfect,  had  once  prevailed  in  Egypt 
Should  we  admit  with  Grantor  and  Ammianus  Marcelunus 
among  the  ancients,  with  Perizonius,  Buifon,  Bailly  and 
Whitehurst  among  the  modems,  that  Plato's  account  of  th« 
lost  Atlantis  was  in  the  main  true,  or  founded  in  truth,  and  that 
he  or  his  authorities  had  reference  to  a  great  western  continent, 
then  the  problem  of  our  aboriginal  population  could  be  solved 
without  difficulty.  "  He  commences  (says  Catcott)  by  men- 
tioning a  fact  that  happened  in  the  most  early  ages,  the  nearest 
of  any  known  to  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  that  is,  of  a 
vast  tract  of  land,  or  an  island  ^eater  than  Libya  and  Asia, 
situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  Afnca  and  Europe,  which,  by  the 
concussion  of  an  earthquake,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean. 
Plato  introduces  this  fact,  as  related  by  Solon,  who,  while  h« 
was  in  Egypt,  had  heard  it  of  an  old  Egyptian  priest,  when  he 
discoursea  with  him  concerning  the  most  ancient  events.    This 

1>riest  tells  Solon,  that  the  Greeks,  with  regard  to  their  know- 
edge  in  antiquity,  had  always  been  children ;  and  then  informs 
him  of  the  history  of  this  famous  island,  of  which  the  Greeks 
knew  nothing  before."  The  description  of  this  island,  its  ca- 
tastrophe, and  all  the  circumstances  specified  are  so  unique  and 
extraordinary,  that  there  must  have  been  some  ground  in  nature 
and  truth  for  the  tradition.  What  that  precise  ground  was,  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  critics ;  and  their  fanciful  conjectures  and 
specuiatioDS  about  the  locality  of  Plato's  Atlantis  and  of  the 
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sea  which  replaced  it,  or  about  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  the 
story,  are  probably  not  more  pertinent  or  satisfactory  than  those 
presented  by  Catcott,  which  I  proceed  to  recite. 

'^  There  was  formerly  (saj's  Plato)  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  stand  [and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  then  supposed  limits  of  Europe  and  Africa]. 
This  island  was  larger  than  all  Libya  and  Asia;  and  from  it 
was  an  easy  passage  to  many  other  islands ;  and  from  these 
islands  to  all  that  continent  which  was  opposite,  and  next  to  the 
true  sea  [aXfj&ivov  novtov,  or  Pacific  Ocean].  Yet,  within  the 
mouth  there  was  a  gulf  with  a  narrow  entry.  But  that  land, 
which  surrounded  the  sea  [niXayogy  where  the  division  was 
made]  might  justly  be  called  a  continent.  In  after  times  there 
happened  a  dreadful  earthquake  and  an  inundation  of  water, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day  and  night ;  and 
this  island,  Atlantis,  being  covered  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves,  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  and  so  disappeared  [xara  tijg 
^aXaacTjg  dvaa  ^q)ana'd^'\.  And  that  the  sea  m  this  place  has 
been  ever  since  so  filled  with  mud  and  sands,  that  no  one  can 
sail  over  it,  or  pass  by  it  to  those  other  islands  on  or  near  to 
the  firm  land. 

"  On  this  subject  one  may  observe,  that  all  historians  and 
cosmographers,  ancient  and  modern,  call  that  sea,  in  which  this 
island  was  ingulfed,  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  retaining  even  the 
very  name  the  island  bore;  which  seems  a  sufficient  proof  that 
there  had  been  such  an  island.  Admitting,  then,  the  truth  of 
this  history,  no  one  can  deny  this  island,  beginning  near  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  have  been  of  that  extent,  from  the  north 
southward  and  from  the  east  westward,  as  to  be  more  than  as 
large  as  Ajsia  and  Africa.  By  the  other  neighboring  islands 
are  doubtless  meant  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St  John's,  and 
those  on  the  coast  By  the  continent  or  firm  land,  opposite  to 
those  isles,  mentioned  by  Plato,  is  certainly  meant  that  land 
which  is  now  called  North  and  South  America.  And  one  must 
not  be  surprised  at  this  new  world's  not  having  been  discovered 
by  the  Romans,  or  any  of  those  other  nations  which,  at  different 
times,  abode  in  Spain ;  because  it  may  reasonably  be  imagin- 
ed that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  navigating  this  sea,  mentioned 
by  Plato,  then  remained."  (Augustin  Se  Zarate^  a  learned 
Spaniard  of  the  16th  century  quoted  by  Catcott.)* 

*  The  prevalent  report  or  tradition  that  the  new  sea  or  At- 
lantic Ocean  was  unnavigable  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Catcott,  comments  thus  on 
the  passage :  ^^  Those  who  are  inclined  to  slight  it  as  alle^ori 
caly  and  uiink  the  earthquake  described  by  Plato  is  incredible, 
because  some  fabulous  circumstances  are  blended  with  the  ac 
count,  should  endeavor  to  show  us,  what  could  possibly  give 
rise  to  such  a  report  in  the  eastern  world ;  for  that  Plato  should 
80  expressly  describe  an  opposite  continent  such  as  is  actually 
now  discovered,  together  with  the  way  that  led  to  it  from  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  this  strange  report  should  be 
grounded  on  no  ancient  knowledge  of  the  American  continent, 
and  prove  to  be  true  afterwards  omy  by  accident, — all  this  would 
be  more  incredible  than  the  matter  reported,  which,  if  the  na- 
tural monuments  of  this  great  earthquake,  still  subsbsting,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth  that  can 
be  desired."  (The  above  correspondent  of  Mr.  Catcott,  I  be* 
lieve,  was  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  a  learned  deigyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  died  in  1801.) 

Now,  in  support  of  Plato's  Egyptian  story  of  a  vast  tract  of 
land  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean, — of  which  the 
Canaries,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas,  St  Helena,  the  Azores,  the 
great  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  India  Islands  are 
80  many  remaining  fragments,  standing  like  pieces  of  a  wreck 
above  die  waves,  and  still  exhibiting  to  us  some  footsteps,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ancient  path  that  once  led  from  Africa  to  America ; 
besides  the  evidence  which  these  ruins  themselves  present; 
besides  the  evidence  involved  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  tradition ; 
— which,  if  fiction,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  invented,  since  it  has  proved  to  be  fact ;  besides  the  facility 
with  which  it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  exists 
ence  in  this  remote  hemisphere ;  besides  all  the  evidence  in  its 
favor,  from  these  and  similar  considerations,  additional  con* 
firmation  is  afforded,  according  to  several  enunent  critics  and 
commentators,  by  Scripture  itself  when  rightly  interpreted.  I 
offer  no  opinion  of  my  own,  either  in  regard  to  the  statement 
from  Plato,  or  in  regard  to  the  criticism  on  the  sacred  text  which 

prevented'  any  attempts  to  navigate  it  lonff  after  every  real 
obstacle  had  been  removed,  or  after  the  sea  liad  acquired  suf- 
'ficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

The  true  sea  mentioned  by  Plato,  to  which  his  continent,  ly- 
ing beyond  the  island  Atlantis,  was  adjacent,  is  the  Great  South 
Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

1* 
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I  am  going  to  cite  from  Catcott  Both,  \¥hether  true  or  false, 
are  sustained  by  the  authority  of  distinguished  scholars.  The 
reader  will  appreciate  them  according  to  his  own  judgment 

It  were  to  be  presumed  a  priori^  it  is  argued,  that  Moses,  in 
speaking  of  the  migration  of  mankind  towards  repeopling  the 
earthy  would  make  some  mention,  or  give  some  hint  or  intima- 
tion, concerning  the  manner  by  which  so  lar^e  a  part  of  the 
world,  as  the  continent  of  America,  became  mhabited.  And 
such  there  is  reason  to  think  he  has  done,  and  left  recorded  in 
the  following  remarkable  passage:  ^'And  unto  Eber  were 
born  two  sons :  the  name  of  one  was  Peleg ;  for  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided."  Gen.  10:  25.  Also  1  Chron.  1:  19. 
On  these  words  Bengelius  remarks,  that  Peleg  was  so  named 
from  the  division  of  the  earth  which  happened  in  his  days. 
Now  the  genealogical  and  political  divisions  mentioned  by  Mo- 
ses are  always  expressed  by  different  words  in  the  original  He- 
brew, as  may  be  seen  by  recurring  to  Gen.  10:  5,  18,  32,  and 
11:  9.  But  a  very  different  kind  of  division  is  meant  by  the 
word  Peleg;  namely,  a  physical  and  geographical  division, 
which  happened  at  once^  and  which  w^s  so  remarkable,  and  of 
such  extent,  as  to  justiiy  the  naming  of  the  patriarch  from  the 
event  By  this  word  Pelegy  that  kind  of  division  is  principally 
denoted  which  is  applicable  to  land  and  water.  Whence,  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  Peleg  came  to  signify  a  river.  In  the 
Greek  nilayogy  dJid  in  the  Ldiiin  Pelagus  denote  the  sea.  From 
this  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  then,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  earth  was  split  or  divided  asunder  for  a  very  great  extent, 
and  the  sea  came  between,  in  the  days  of  Peleg ;  and  that  this 
was  the  grand  divuicm  intended  by  the  passage  under  consid- 
eration ;  and  that  soon  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  some 
of  the  sons  of  Ham,  to  whom  Africa  was  allotted,  went  out  of 
Africa  into  that  part  of  America  which  now  looks  towards  Af- 
rica ;  and  the  esuth  being  divided  or  split  asunder  in  the  days 
of  Peleg,  they,  with  their  posterity,  the  Americans^  were,  for 
many  ages,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  From  all  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Africa  and  America  were  once  joined, 
or  at  least  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  very  narrow 

Sdf  or  strait,  and  that,  some  time  after  the  flood  (say,  between 
e  close  of  the  first  and  third  centuries,  in  the  days  or  during 
the  lifetime  of  Peleg),  the  earth  was  divided  or  parted  asunder, 
probably  by  means  of  an  earthquake,  and  then  this  middle  land 
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sunk  beneath  the  ocean."  This  is  certunly  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, to  say  the  least,  that  Plato,  whose  infonnation  was 
derived  through  Solon  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  is  thus  made 
to  accord  with  Moses,  who  was  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the 
wisdom  and  science  of  Egypt,  when  at  the  very  acme  of  her 
glory,  in  arms,  in  policy  and  in  arts. 

^^  Thus  we  have  discovered  (concludes  Catcott)  an  easy  way 
by  which  America  might  have  been,  and  I  apprehend,  the  true 
way  by  which  it  really  was,  supplied  with  inhabitants  after  the 
flood;  a  way  this,  that  aiSTords  a  very  convenient  passage, 
through  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate,  for  the  most  tender  and 
delicate  animals,  and  such  as  could  not  endure  any  great  degree 
of  cold,  and  of  course  a  very  easy  one  for  robust  man."* 

If  America  was  peopled  from  Africa,  then  the  Indians  of 
this  continent  are  descended  from  Ham ;  and  consequently  lie 
under  the  prophetic  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  their 
wicked  ancestor.  ^'  And  he  said,  cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  ^*  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant"  Gen.  9:  25, 27.  How  this 
malediction  was  finally  accomplished  upon  the  Canaanites,  the 

*  The  only  copy  of  Catcott's  work  on  the  Deluge,  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  belonged  to  the  Library  of  Nassau-Hall.  My 
extracts  were  made  in  1820,  during  my  residence  at  Princeton  ; 
and  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  my  own  comments,  that  1  may 
not  have  given  him  due  credit  for  either  the  language  or  ideas 
which  I  have  borrowed.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to 
Catcott  and  to  my  old  manuscript  notes,  by  two  recent  refer* 
ences  to  his  book.  1.  By  John  Delafield,  in  '^  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Antiquities  of  America."  He  dissents  from 
Catcott,  Bengelius  and  Plato, — ^though  for  very  insufficient 
reasons,  as  it  appears  to  me.  2.  By  a  writer  in  the  January 
(1841)  number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  upon  the  ^^  Origin  of 
the  Aborigines  of  America  ;"  who  quotes  largely  and  approv* 
ingly  from  the  identical  volume,  I  presume,  which,  many  years 
ago,  awakened  my  own  curiosity  and  led  me  to  sundry  inqui- 
ries and  speculations  relative  to  the  ancient  population  of  this 
eontinent, — a  subject,  with  me,  still  subjudice,  I  have  never 
seen  the  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D.,  and 
know  nothing  more  of  his  theory  than  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  above  Review  and  from  a  brief  article  or  two  in  the  New* 
lork  Observer. 
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Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians^  the  Carthagenians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, etc,  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible  and  of 
profane  history.  *^  The  whole  continent  of  Alfrica  was  peopled 
principally  by  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  and  for  how  many 
ages  have  the  better  parts  of  that  country  lain  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  the  Romans,  and  then  of  the  Saracens,  and  now  of 
the  Turks !"  {JSTetoton.)  And,  it  may  be  added,  Africa  has 
been,  for  centuries  past,  the  common  slave-mart  and  slaughter* 
house  for  all  Christendom.  ^*  There  never  has  been  a  son  of 
Ham,  who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of  Japheth. 
Shem  hath  subdued  Japheth,  and  Japheth  subdued  Shem ;  but 
Ham  never  subdued  either."    (Mede.) 

How  exactly  does  the  fate  of  the  American  savages  corres- 
pond with  the  general  destiny  of  Ham's  posterity !  They  have 
been,  without  exception,  conquered  and  enslaved,  or  reduced  to 
a  state  of  extreme  vassalage ;  or  they  have  been  utterly  ex- 
terminated, as  were  the  nations  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelitea 
How  widely  different  their  fate  from  that  of  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  of  all  the  ac- 
knowledged descendants  of  either  Shem  or  Japheth !  Here  is 
a  phenomenon,  not  easily  explicable,  except  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  belong  to  the  doomed  race.  And  to  this  cate- 
gory, I  should  be  disposed  to  assign  them,  from  the  very 
peculiarity  of  their  fortunes,  independently  of  mere  ethnograph- 
ical or  other  considerations.  A  like  application  of  scriptural 
prophecy  to  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  might  satisfy  any  candid 
mind  that  they  can  never  be  found  among  our  native  Indians. 
If  they  still  exist  here, — are  yet  to  be  discovered,  recognized 
and  restored  to  their  ancient  home  or  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith, — it  is  manifest  that  this  wonderful  event  must  soon 
take  place,  or  there  will  not  remain  an  Indian  representative 
of  that  people  upon  our  continent.  The  prophecies  would  thus 
be  rendered  nugatory,  from  the  sheer  want  of  subjects,  upon 
whom  or  by  whom  fliey  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Now  the  singu- 
lar destiny  of  every  branch  of  the  Abrahamic  family  is  its  mi^ 
raculous  preservcUion  amidst  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  disper- 
sions 'y  while  that  of  the  American  savage  is  certain  destruction^ 
— complete,  absolute,  inevitable  extinction  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  At  least,  this  is  true  in  regard  to  those  North  American 
tribes  among  whom  any  traces  of  a  Hebrew  origin  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  discovered. 

I  do  not  advance  this  prop^^ic  argument  to  sustain  the  j9tf on- 
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tis  of  Plato  or  the  logic  of  Catcott  The  former  is  a  distinct,  sab« 
stantiv^  independent,  and  hitherto  unoccupied  ground.  The  IzU 
ter  may  be  rejected ;  and  so  may  every  other  theory  about  the 
ancient  highway  from  the  Old  world  to  the  New.  And  yet  the 
Indians  may  be  the  descendants  of  Ham, — either  from  Asia  or  Af- 
rica. If  from  the  latter,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  have  been 
of  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race.  None  of  the  Asiatic  Handtes 
were  negroes.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  northern  Africa,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gribraltar,  were  negroes.  And  from 
these  must  have  issued  the  early  colonies  which  settled  the  lost 
Atlantis  (if  such  an  island  ever  existed^  and,  at  length, 
America.  Soon  after  reaching  the  latter,  tney  were  sudd^j 
and  forever  cut  off  from  all  future  communication  with  their 
eastern  brethren,  by  the  earthquake  which  buried  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  new  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  intervening  land  together 
with  its  entire  population.  Now  we  can  easily  suppose  the 
condition,  character  and  circumstances  of  the  forlorn,  destitute, 
isolated  remnant  that  survived  and  were  compelled  to  subsist 
as  best  they  could  in  this  gloomy  wilderness,  to  have  been  such, 
that  they  naturally  and  speedily  d^enerated  into  savages:  as 
did  thJldndred  LoughL  c4tr?and  southern  AfriS 

Nor  does  my  argument  from  prophecy  require  that  all  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent  should  be  the  offspring  of  Ham. 
The  Esquimaux,  for  instance,  belong  to  the  Morhgolian  race 
according  to  Blumenbach,  and  are  presumed  to  be  desc^[ul- 
ants  of  Japheth.  There  may  be  others  of  the  same  family* 
Some  tribes  also  may  be  identified,  perhaps,  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  and  the  Asiatic  Malays.  There  is  ample  scope 
for  exceptions,  and  for  diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to  several 
dans  or  nations.  Theorists,  moreover,  are  welcome  to  all  the 
capital  which  they  can  make  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Nat- 
chez and  Bogotians.  So  striking,  however,  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  from 
Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  that  they  are  generally  regarded  by 
naturalists  as  constituting  but  one  distinct  variety  of  tne  human 
species.  The  great  mass  of  them  also  appear  evidently  sub- 
jected to  the  same  deplorable  destiny ;  namely,  bondage  or  ex- 
termination at  the  hands  of  Christian  Japheth, — a  destmy  with- 
out a  parallel,  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
altogether  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
are  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  are  therefore  still  enduring 
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the  grieYOus  penalty  denounced  upon  them  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago. 

Nor  do  the  marvellous  ruins  of  splendid  cities  and  colossal 
structures  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  in  the  least,  affect 
the  argument  or  the  general  facts.  That  these  were  not  the 
work  of  say^es  is  conceded.  The  builders  of  Memphis,  of 
Babylon,  of  l^e,  of  Carthage  were  quite  competent  to  the 
task,  no  doubt.  And  these  were  all  legitimate  Hamites. 
Whether  they  had  any  agency  in  the  affau*  or  not,  I  leaye 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Uatherwood  to  answer.*  If  it  be  object* 
ed  in  liminey  that  none  of  those  enterprising  ancients  could 
possibly  haye  found  their  way  thither,  be  it  so.  Then  get 
oyer  or  out  of  the  difficulty  as  best  you  can;  If  ^A^  could  not, 
pray  who  couldf  and  who  did  f  Th^e  lie  the  ruins,  as  pal- 
pable, as  stupendous,  as  eloquent,  as  those  of  glorious  old 
Thebes.  The  founders  and  citizens  of  both  haye  alike  passed 
away ;  and,  but  for  a  few  slight  historical  and  poetic  notices  of 
the  latter,  we  should  at  this  day  be  as  ignorant  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.    And  we  should  no  more  think  of  ascribing  the  gi- 

Sintic  monuments  of  the  Nile  to  the  servile  Copt  or  Bedouin 
rab,  than  we  now  do  those  at  Palenque  to  ihe  indigenous 
Mexican.  The  only  rational  mode  in  such  case  is  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  forthwith  and  without  flinching.  When  we  meet, 
in  the  desert  or  wilderness,  with  a  Tadmor  of  stately  palaces 
and  temples,  let  us  have  faith  in  adequate  human  agency,  and 
take  for  granted  that  the  ingenious  Greek  or  his  more  accom- 
plished master  had  been  there,  whether  we  can  prove  it  or 
not  If  the  works  in  question  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
old  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  school  of  architecture,  never  doubt 
that  the  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  navies  once  frequented  the  ad- 
jacent seas :  and  that  upon  these  shores  w^e  some  of  those  far 
distant,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  unknown  ports,  with  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  that 
they  reared  and  embellished  the  magnificent  cities  which  have 
just  begun  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  astonishmentf 

*  This  article  was  prepared  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stephens'  work  on  Central  America,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
editors  of  the  Repository  before  any  copy  of  that  work  had 
reached  Nashville. 

t  ^lian  states,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  that,  at  a 
certain  conference  between  Midaa^  the  Phrygian,  and  the  sage 
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» 
But,  it  "will  be  ur^ed,  that  they  knew  nothm^  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass.    This  again  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  and  una- 

or  demigod,  SilenuSy  the  latter,  aQiong  other  strange  matters, 
informed  his  friend  Midas:  **That  Europe,  and  Asia,  and 
Libya  were  islands,  which  the  ocean  entirely  surrounded; 
and  that  the  country  which  was  situated  beyond  their  own 
part  of  the  world  was  alone  the  true  continent ;  that  it  was 
of  boundless  extent ;  that  it  nourished  animals  of  a  difier- 
ent  kind  and  of  immense  size  [the  mammoth,  megatherium, 
mastodon,  missourium,  etc. — ^no  doubt] ;  that  the  men  there 
were  twice  as  large,  and  that  they  lived  twice  as  long  as  other 
mortals;  that  there  were  many  populous  cities,  and  many 
peculiar  modes  or  forms  of  life, — with  laws  and  customs  di- 
rectly contrary  to  their  own."  Silenus  goes  on  to  describe 
two  remarkable  cities  in  particular,  totally  unlike  each  other ; 
The  one,  a  city  of  War  [Ma/t^o?,]  the  other,  of  Piety  [i;v(f€/3^?] 
— the  latter,  of  course,  very  good  and  very  happy  5  the  former 
always  at  war,  and,  with  a  population  of  some  two  millions, 
making  sad  havoc  among  their  neighbors.  He  mentions  also 
*'  an  exploring  expedition"  undertcuten  by  a  company  of  ad- 
venturers, consisting  of  only  about  ten  millions^  whose  aim 
was  to  cross  the  wide  ocean  and  visit  their  kindred  in  the 
eastern  world — or^  *^  to  pass  over  to  these  islands  of  ours,"  as 
the  worthy  Silenus  hath  it.  That  after  a  successful  voyage 
(by  way  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  etc.,  as  I  take  it),  they  march- 
ed onward  till  they  came  in  contact  with  the  honest  and  cour- 
teous Hyperboreans,  ^'  esteemed  the  happiest  people  among 
us;"  whom  they  affected  to  despise,  and  therefore  disdained 
.  to  proceed  any  further — upon  such  a  fooPs  errand ;  with  sun- 
dry other  equally  marvellous  and  no  less  credible  facts  and 
events ; — ^for  all  which  the  curious  reader  may,  at  his  leisure, 
consult  the  aforesaid  modt  judicious  and  faithful  iBlian.  (Var. 
Hist.  Lib.  III.  C.  18.) 

But  seriously,  the  nonsense  of  ^lian  has  been  fairly  match- 
ed by  the  modern  stories  of  American  Amazons,  Patagonian 
giants,  Yankee  sea-serpents,  etc. — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  fa- 
mous fountain,  which  was  long  believed  to  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  bestowing  perpetual  youth ;  and  in  search  of  which 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  in  1512.  By  the  way, 
this  ver]^  tradition*  may  have  been  derived  from  or  through 
^lian,  since  he  speaks  of  a  similar  fountain  or  river  of  rejuve- 
nescence  in  the  chapter  above  cited.  How  much  of  trtuh  may 
have  served  as  the  germ  of  his  narrative  or  fiction,  is  still  a 
subject  of  grave  controversy  among  the  critics  and  scholiasts. 
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Vailing  objection.  For  if  thej  could  not  possibly  reach  our 
coast  without  the  compass,  and  yet  did  actually  reach  it, — ^why, 
tbeOi  I  suppose,  we  must  allow  them  the  benefit  of  the  compass 
also.  I  do  not  assert  that  they  used  the  compass,  or  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  their  navigation.  The  objects  has  crea- 
ted the  dilemma  which  demands  it  Independently,  however, 
of  this  hypothetical  presumption,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that 
the  compass  has  b€«n  known,  from  time  immemorial,  among 
the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals ;  and  that  it  could  hardly  have 
been  unknown  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  The 
immense  fleets  of  Sesostris,  the  extensive  voyages  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians from  the  days  of  Sidon  to  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  those 
performed  by  order  of  Solomon,  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
under  Pharaoh  Nechos,  the  naval  prowess  and  commercial 
grandeur  of  Carthage,  the  exploring  expeditions  and  discoveries 
of  Hanno  and  Himilco, — all  proclaim  a  d^ee  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  seamanship,  far  surpassing  any  thing  recorded  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  w^ithout  conceding  to  them  some  means  or  instruments 
never  possessed  by  the  latter.  That  the  Phoenicians  took  every 
precaution  to  conceal  '^  the  secret  of  their  navigation"  from 
other  nations  is  well  known,  and  has  never  been  denied. 
Might  not  the  mariner's  compass  have  been  among  the  things 
thus  studiously  concealed  ?  Several  learned  men, — Pineda, 
Kircher,  Sir  William  Drummond  and  others, — ^have  labored  to 
prove  that  these  primitive  navigators  were  acquainted  with  the 
directive  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  that  they  actually  em- 
ployed the  compass  or  some  similar  instrument.* 

However  this  may  be,  no  one  can  read  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  their  ships  and  commerce  and  naval  enterprise  and 
unparalleled  opulence  contained  in  th^  Bible,  without  feeling 
the  conviction  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  modems  have 
ever  accorded  to  them  more  than  justice.  I  request  the  timid 
or  skeptical  reader  to  turn  to  the  27th  and  28th  chapters  of 

•  For  a  brief  view  of  the  claims  of  the  Chinese,  etc.,  see 
Elaproth^s  Letter  to  A.  Hamboldt ;  also,  article  **  Compass, 
The  Mariner's,"  in  the  Penny  Cyclopsedia. 

The  journals,  charts,  log-books,  etc.,  of  the  old  Pbcsnician 
captains,  will,  when  discovered,  probably  shed  some  light  not 
only  upon  the  Jltlantis  and  Ophir,  but  upon  sundry  other  mat- 
ters of  considerable  interest  to  the  curious. 
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Ezekiel,  and  to  the  23d  of  Isaiah ;  and  when  he  has  carefully 
perused  and  pondered  each  graphic  phrase  of  the  inspired  re- 
cord,  let  him  search  our  wond  over  for  the  city  which  can  now 
be  compared  with  ancient  Tyre,-^"  the  crowning  city,  whose 
merchants  were  princes,'* — the  then  proud  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  grand  emporium  of  a  traffic  which  apparently  extend- 
ed to  every  port  and  people  upon  the  globe.  Such  gorgeous 
language,  if  applied  to  any  modem  Venice  or  London,  Would 
be  deemed  not  merely  extravagant  and  hyperbolical,  but  posi- 
tively absurd.  So  far  then  from  being  incredible,  it  might  be 
assumed  as  highly  probable^  that  tbe  Phoenicians  should  have 
visited  America,  and  planted  colonies  or  established  tradbg 
ketones  in  the  vicinity  of  its  richest  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
If  so,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  amazing  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  with  which  they  supplied  the  nations;  and. 
perhaps  even  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  may  yet  be  claimed  for 
our  modest  hemisphere.* 

■         I  ■  ■  ■       ■  I  ■  ■     ■  Mill-  ■!—   „■■  1,11  ,.., 

*  The  geographical  position  oi  Ophir  has  given  rise  to 
much  learned  speculation.  Basnage  mentions  several  writers, 
chiefly  Jewish,  who  place  it  in  Peru^  or  who  rather  make  the 
names  Ofhir  and  Peru  identical,  by  a  mere  transposition  of 
the  radical  letters  in  the  original  Hebrew.  This  may  be  as 
orthodox  etymology  as  that  which  would  derive  Foiomac 
from  the  Greek  word  ntnoiios^  a  river. 

From  Diodorus  Siculu8(Lib.  5.  e.  19,  20),  we  gather  the  fol» 
lowing  particulars :  "  At  a  great  distance  from  Africa  to  the 
west  there  lies  in  the  vast  ocean  a  very  large  island ;  havings  a 
fruitful  soil,  lofty  mountains  and  navigable  rivers.  Formerly 
it  was  unknown  on  a<^count  of  its  very  remote  situation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  at  length  the  Phoenicians,  who  in 
the  most  ancient  times  were  in  the  habit  of  making  distant 
voyages  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  bein^  driven  thither  by 
violent  winds  and  tempests  became  acquamted  with  its  value 
and  importance  ;  and  thus  introduced  it  to  the  knowledge  and 
notice  of  some  other  nations,  particularly  the  Tuscans,  who 
attempted  to  plant  a  colony  in  it,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Garthagenians,  who  had  become  the  most  powerful  people  at 
sea,"  etc.  Wesseling,  in  his  notes  on  the  above,  supposes 
that  an  island  adjacent  to  America,  or  that  America  itself  was 
referred  to.  At  least,  after  disposing  of  the  Fortunate  and 
other  islands,  as  not  suiting  the  historian's  description,  he 
asks :  **  Ergone  una  earum  est,  qus  AmericsB  adjacent,  ipsave 
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But  I  do  not  reqiure  the  Atlas  of  Plato  or  the  ships  of  Tyre 
in  order  to  furnish  a  passage  for  the  original  emigrants  to  this 
continent  Even  in  the  present  relative  positions  of  the  land 
and  water,  no  very  formidable  obstacles  exist  $  and  ways 
enough  have  been  pointed  out,  by  which  the  rudest  savage 
could  pass  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty, after  all,  is  to  find  or  devise  a  passage  for  many  species 
of  the  inferior  animals.  These  could  neither  have  come  by 
water  nor  over  the  ice.  K  all  terrestrial  animals  were  destroyed, 
except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  we  must  admit  the  necessity 
of  some  practicable  mode  by  which  they  could  get  here.  No 
merely  local  or  subsequent  creations,  or  partial  escapes  firom  the 
diluvial  catastrophe,  will  meet  the  case  on  scriptural  grounds.* 


America  V  We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  Carthagenians, 
who  were  acquainted  with  this  transatlantic  country,  wished 
to  conceal  its  situation,  not  only  from  a  fear  that  their  citi- 
zens would  emigrate  thither  on  account  of  its  superior  advan- 
tages, but  also  that  they  might  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
event  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  Possibly,  this  mysterious  con- 
cealment by  the  Punic  navigators  may  have  occasioned  the 
report  and  belief,  that  the  entire  island  or  continent  bad  been 
lost  or  buried  in  the  ocean.  For  when  sought  by  others,  it 
could  not  be  found.  (See  Wesseling's  edition.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
344,  345.  See  also  a  work  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  De  Mirabil. 
jStucult.) 

*  "  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of 
fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man ;  all,  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land, 
died."    Gen.  7:  21,  22. 

No  embarrasament  need  be  created  by  the  fact,  iffact  it  be, 
that  some  species  are  found  on  the  one  continent,  which  are 
unknown  to  the  other.  If  any  animals  exist  in  America,  for 
instance,  which  are  not  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  they  have 
become  extinct  in  the  latter  since  the  period  of  their  first  mi* 
gration  hither.  If  any  exist  in  the  old  world,  which  are  not 
m  the  new,  we  have  only  to  infer,  either  that  they  never  came 
here,  or  that  they  have  become  extinct  since  their  arrival.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man,  however,  who  should  presume  to  dog* 
matize  on  this  subject,  until  he  may  have  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  immense  regions  of  botli  continents,  which 
have  hitherto  escq^ed  the  notice  alike  of  philosopher  and  trav* 
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Here,  then,  ihere  would  seem  to  be  no  altematiye,  but  the  im- 
qualified  admiflsioDi  either  that  the  continents  were  once  united 
in  the  manner  already  indicated,  or  that  Asia  was  formerly 
joined  to  America,  in  the  more  southern  latitudes;  and  that  the 
mnomerable  islands  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  higher  parts 
of  the  land  which  completed,  above  water,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  old  world  and  the  new.  Perhaps  the  earth  was  one 
continuous  body  of  land  for  a  century  or  two  or  three  after  the 
flood,  and  until  after  the  dispersion  of  men  and  other  animals 
over  its  surface ;  and  that  then  occurred  the  grand  physical  di- 
vision in  the  days  of  Peleg,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  exterior 
crust  and  the  bursting  forth  of  the  central  waters,  which  have 
ever  since  covered  the  larger  portion  of  the  globe,  and  thus 
effectually  prevented  a  reunion  of  the  scattered  families,  and 
hindered  many  a  Nimrod  or  Alexander  from  conauering  and 
laying  waste  the  whole  world.  This  latter  suggestion,  luckily, 
is  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  geologist,  as  it  leaves  him  no 
visible  grcwid  to  stand  upon ;  and  he  will  hardly  search  for  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  strikmg  resemblance  between 
the  men  and  brutes  of  northeastern  America,  and  northwestern 
Europe,  shows  the  intimate  connection  which  once  subsisted 
between  the  continents  in  the  higher  latitudes,  while  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  etc.,  still  remain  both  as  evidences 
and  monuments  of  the  ancient  physical  union.  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica are  sufficiently  near  to  eaoh  other  to  enable  us,  by  the  oc- 
casional aid  of  a  bridge  of  ice  across  Behring's  straits,  to  meet 
the  animal  phenomena  peculiar  to  that  region. 

Again,  as  it  was  mamfestly  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the 

eller.  Perhaps,  too,  our  zoology,  our  physiology,  and  our 
geology,  may  need  some  new  modifications  or  improvemenu^ 
before  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  even  upon  the  scanty 
materials  already  within  the  scope  of  scientific  scrutiny. 

If  Moses  haft  recorded  the  literal  truth,  namely,  that  every 
livinff  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  perished  by 
the  flood,  except  such  as  were  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  as  I  doubt 
not  he  did,  then  we  have  a  safe  starting  point,  a  fixed  datum, 
from  which  and  with  which  to  commence  our  researches. 
Can  it  be  demonstrated  that  any  terrene  animals  no%D  exist, 
which  did  not  originate  from  those  preserved  in  the  ark  \  ' 
Nothing  short  of  demonstratum  will  invalidate  the  positive 
scriptural  testimony  in  the  slightest  degree* 
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Almighty,  that  the  whok  earth  should  be  peopled  forthwith,  so 
I  suppose  this  purpose  was  efiected  in  the  usiud  way ;  namely, 
by  mmgling  mercies  with  judgments,  parental  tenderness  witti 
parental  chastisements.  Thus,  by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  men 
were  punished  and  obliged  to  desist  from  a  wicked  enterprise, 
and  to  obey  the  divine  command  by  emigrating  in  all  directions 
to  distant  lands, — thence  never  to  return.  They  went  to  the 
polar  and  to  the  equatorial  regions ;  to  live,  not  to  perish^  amidst 
the  snows  and  frosts  of  the  one,  and  the  burning  sands  and  sul- 
try blasts  of  the  other.  Did  the  Deity  make  no  seasonable  and 
kmdly  provision  for  these  wandering  outcasts  1  Were  they  to 
incur  the  fearful  hazards  incident  to  the  most  violent  changes 
of  climate,  food  and  habitudes  of  all  so/ts^<— without  prepara* 
tion,  without  protection,  without  any  knowledge  or  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  evils  to  be  encountered  ?  I  think  not.  What  then 
was  done  to  accommodate  man  to  his  new  situation  and  altered 
circumstances?  Precisely  what  the  exigency  demanded  and 
divine  wisdom  directed.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  neto 
variety  of  man  has  been  discovered  or  gradually  produced,  with- 
in the  period  of  authentic  history.  All  the  physical  attributes 
which  now  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries, 
were  just  as  palpable  and  as  strongly  marked  when  they  first 
appear  upon  the  stage.  From  Japan  to  Britain,  from  Nova 
Zembla  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  man  has  been  ever  the 
same  since  first  noticed  in  history.  The  Caucasian  and  the  JV*e- 
grOy  the  Malay  and  the  Mongol^  have  continued  to  be  what  thqr 
apparently  were  from  the  b^inning.  ^^  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin  ?"  had  become  a  proverb  among  the  most  an- 
cient nations,  to  denote  an  impossibility ;— clearly  proving  that 
the  Uack  skin  was  a  well  known  fact,  as  well  as  an  indelible 
characteristic  of  a  portion  of  mankind.  If  nature,  by  a  certain, 
regular,  invariable  process,  has  really  effected  all  the  existing 
diversities  in  the  human  family,  she  must  have  completed  her 
work,  or  exhausted  her  resources,  some  three  thousand  years 
5^0.  For,  assuredly,  she  has  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind 
since.  So,  whether  we  ascribe  the  radical  changes  in  question 
to  a  direct  act  of  the  Deity,  like  the  confusion  of  speech,  or  to 
the  operation  of  ordinary  physical  causes,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  whok  was  achieved  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  most  probably,  because  then  most  needed,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  dispersion.  Such  indeed  was  the  very  kind  of  adaptation 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  new  position,  which  was  called  for 
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on  the  score  both  of  necessity  and  benevolence.  The  American 
variety  is  doubtless  98  0I4  as  any  other.  It  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  more  recent.  Nor  are  we  to  confoond  physiological  with 
genealogical  distinctions.  The  Phosnicians  were  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race, — ^but  of  the  family  of  Ham,  equally  with  the  Hotten- 
tot and  the  American  savage. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  nor  do  I  wish  to  underrate  the  modi- 
fying or  transforming  influences  of  chmate,  food,  manner  of 
living,  etc.,  upon  the  persons  and  constitutions  of  mankind. 
These  are  visible  and  obvious  everywhere.  I  more  than  doubt, 
however,  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  these  and  similar  causes 
all  the  distinct  varieties  in  the  human  species.  These  appear  to 
be  permanent ;  and  none  of  them  can  be  traced  to  any  definite 
historic  origin.  They  never  lose  their  specific  attributes ;  they 
never  glide  into  one  another,  nor  exhibit  anomalous  forms  or 
aspects,  except  by  intermarriages.  Were  the  negro  to  reside 
in  England  a  thousand  years,  he  would  be  a  negro  still,  pro- 
vided his  race  continued  without  mixture.  The  Caucasian, 
with  the  same  proviso,  would  never  become  a  negro  under  any 
circumstances  or  in  any  latitude.  Partial  and  temporary 
changes  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  hereditary  and  abiding 
differences.  The  complexion,  for  example,  is  easily  affected. 
But  restore  the  Caucasian  of  darkest  hue  to  the  home  and  hab- 
its of  his  fathers,  and  his  children  will  be  as  fair  as  the  rest  of 
his  kindred.*    To  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  of  course 

*  I  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  ease  of  the  black 
Jews,  said  to  be  found  in  India.  They  are  probably  a  mixed 
race  at  most.  The  Jews  never  object  to  marriaees  with  pro-, 
selytes ;  and  they  have  seldom  been  averse  to  the  making  of 
proselytes  to  their  faith,  when  it  could  be  done  without  danger. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seeo^  whether  even  the  black  color  would 
not  disappear  upon  their  return  to  a  more  congenial  land  ;  if 
they  are  indeed  the  genuine  descendants  of  Israel,  and  if  they 
have  preserved  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  blood  amidst  all  their 
wanderings  and  adverse  vicissitudes.  This,  after  all,  is  but 
an  instance  of  a  partial  change.  Other  similar  cases  may  be 
disposed  of  in  like  manner.  The  ffreat  fact  still  remains, 
namely,  that  no  new  variety  has  been  formed  within  the  period 
of  human  history,  and  that  none  such  is  now  in  course  of  for- 
mation. With  the  mixed  races,  I  repeat,  the  argument  has 
no  concern.  ^Tnalgamation  may  achieve  miracles  or  create 
oddities,^  but  it  will  never  demolish  history,  philosophy  or 

2* 
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do  justice  in  a  few  sentences.  I  can  neither  present  my  own 
views  fiiUy,  nor  meet  with  becoming  respect  the  widely  diflFer- 
ent  opinions  of  eminent  philosophers  and  theologians. 

I  notice  another  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
early  peopling  of  America ;  namely,  that  the  population  of  the 
old  world  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  within  the 
days  of  Peleg,  or  even  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  The 
fallacy  of  this  objection  has  been  shown  by  several  learned  men. 
Thus,  Picart  supposes  that  there  might  have  been  432,000,000 
of  inhabitants  upon  the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  first  150  years 
after  the  flood.  Petavius  estimates  the  population  of  the  world 
at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  or  about  101  years  after  the  flood,  at 
32,768.  Bishop  Cumberland  gives  30,000  for  the  same  date. 
According  to  Mede,  there  were  or  might  have  been  at  the  time 
seven  thousand  m^n,  besides  women  and  children.  Usher  is  of 
opinion,  that  in  the  102d  year  after  the  flood,  mankind  might 
have  increased  to  the  number  of  388,605  males,  and  as  many 
females,  or  to  a  grand  total  of  777,210.  This  uncommon  in- 
crease he  ascribes  to  an  extraordinary  fecundity  implied  in  that 
repeated  command  or  blessmg :  *'  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth."  (Gen.  9:  1.)  If  we  allow  this  number  to 
have  doubled  every  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  the  amount 
within  a  fraction  of  800,000,000  at  the  end  of  300  years  after 
.the  flood — or  fifty  years  before  the  death  of  Noah,  and  forty  be- 
fore that  of  Peleg.  Any  approximation,  however,  to  this  vast 
multitude,  would  dissipate  every  objection  to  our  argument.  A 
few  facts,  out  of  many  hundreds  on  record,  will  further  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  general  views  already  presented. 

Within  the  space  of  215  years  (Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
St.  Paul),  the  posterity  of  Jacob  alone  amounted  to  603,550 
males  "  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,"  all  able  to  go  forth 
to  war,  exclusive  of  the  Levites.  (Num.  1:  45,  46.)  Add 
women  and  childrep,  the  aged  and  infirm,  together  with  the 
entire  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  whole  multitude  could  not  have 

Scripture.  Mere  sporadical  varieties,  like  the  Porcupine  fam- 
ily m  England,  and  Mbinoa  everywhere,  are  entitled  to  no 
special  notice  in  connection  with  any  theory.  The  black  Por- 
tuguese and  the  bronzed  Europeans,  of  all  sorts,  found  in  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  assuredly  do  not  prove  either  a  transition  from 
one  distinct  physiological  variety  to  another,  or  the  creation 
of  any  new  variety. 
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been  less  than  three  or  four  millions.  Now  they  were  not  only 
slayes,  but  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  treatment  which 
a  subtle  and  jealous  policy  could  derise.  They  were  commanded 
to  destroy  their  own  male  infants ;  were  crowded  together  in 
a  comer  of  a  populous  empire ;  and  were  kept  at  hard  labor 
under  cruel  taskmasters,  whose  main  object  was,  not  merely  to 
extort  the  utmost  profit  from  their  senrice,  but  absolutely  to 
crush  them  beneath  the  burdens  and  priyations  imposed. 

Egypt,  too,  was  proyerbially  populous.     If  we  believe  the 
account  giyen  by  Diodorus  of  the  1700  male  children  bom  on 
the  same  day  with  Sesostris,  and  afterwards  made  officers  in 
his  army,  then  it  will  follow,  according  to  a  computation  made 
ly  Goguet  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  story  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rian, that  there  must  have  been  at  least  sixty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Egypt  at  that  early  period.    The  army  of  Sesostris, 
we  are  to^,  consisted  of  600,000  foot  and  24,000  horse,  be- 
sides 27,000  armed  chariots,  with  a  fleet  of  400  sail  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  as  many  perhaps  in  the  Mediterranean.    I£s 
conquests  extended  from  tne  Ganges  to  the  Danube.    Herodo- 
tus expressly  says :  "  The  reien  of  Amasis  was  auspicious  to 
the  Egyptians,  who  under  this  prince  could  boast  of  twenty 
thousand  cities  well  inhabited."    (Euterpe,  177.)    The  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  may  be  treated  as  apocry- 
phal ;  still,  there  is  abundant  eyidence  in  Scripture  that  the 
population  of  Egypt  could  not  have  been  neatly  exaggerated. 
Pray,  what  else  had  the  Egyptians  to  do,  during  the  seyen 
years'  famine  in  Joseph's  time,  except  to  build  cities  t    "  And 
as  for  the  people,  he  remoyed  them  to  cities,  from  one  end  of 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  eyen  to  the  other  end  thereof."    (Gen. 
47:  21.)    ^  During  ^e  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  cities  only 
are  left  conspicuous,  appearing  above  the  waters  like  the  islands 
of  the  .^Igean  sea."    (Herod.  Enter.  97.)    Moses  and  Herodo- 
tus agree  yery  well,  so  far  as  cities  are  concerned.    Egypt 
was  of  much  larger  extent  in  ancient  times  than  at  present 
The  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  have  been  steadily  encroaching 
upon  its  once  fertile  plains,  and  thereby  diminishing  its  habita- 
ble territory,  probably  ever  since  the  Persian  conquest. 

Not  long  after  the  coronation  of  Saul,  '^  the  Philistines  gath- 
ered themselves  together  to  fight  with  Israel,  thirty  thousand 
chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand 
which  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude."  f  1  Sam.  13:  5.)  The 
Philistines  possessed  a  narrow  strip  of  lana  along  the  sea-coast, 
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in  the  southwest  of  Canaan,  about  40  miles  long,  and  16  broad. 
*^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam, 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  with  1200 
chariots,  and  60,0(K)  horsemen,  and  the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt"  (2  Chron.  12:  2, 3.) 
Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam  and  grandson  of  Solomon,  ^'  set  the 
battle  in  array  with  an  army  of  valiant  men  of  war,  even  400,000 
chosen  men.  Jeroboam  also  set  the  battle  in  array  s^ainst  him 
with  800,000  chosen  men,  being  mighty  men  of  valor." 
(2  Chron.  13:  3.)  "  And  Asa  had  an  army  of  men  that  bare 
targets  and  spears,  out  of  Judah  300,000 ;  and  out  of  Benjamin, 
that  bare  shields  and  drew  bows,  280,000 :  all  these  were 
mighty  men  of  valor.  And  there  came  out  against  them  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand  (i.  e.  a  mil- 
lion) and  300  chariots ;  and  came  unto  Mareshah."  (2  Chron. 
14:  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,the  whole  number  slam  and 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans,  during  the  seven  years'  war, 
was  1,462,000.  What  must  not  great  Babylon  have  been  at 
the  height  of  its  glory,  when  Seleucus  Nicator,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  could  drain  it  of  above  500,000  persons  to 
people  his  new  city  of  Seleucia^  45  miles  northward  ?  And 
this,  too,  after  Babylon  had  been  repeatedly  taken,  sacked  and 
pillaged  by  hostile  armies. 

Let  the  reader  carefully  examine  the  scriptural  statistics  of 
the  numerous  armies,  which  converted  the  land  of  Judea  into 
one  great  battle  field,  from  the  days  of  Joshua  till  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ;  let  him  reflect  upon  the  descriptions  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  of  many  odier  cities  as  well  as 
kingdoms ;  let  him  abate  as  much  from  the  letter  of  the  text 
as  Michaelis,  Eichhom  and  other  wise  biblical  critics,  as  much 
as  Gibbon,  Niebuhr  and  other  modem  historians,  as  much  as 
Hume,  Kaimes  and  all  the  {Ailosophers  may  summarily  re- 
quire ;  still,  he  cannot  doubt  but  that  Palestine  and  the  neieh- 
boring  countries  once  contained  a  population  incomparably 
greater  than  at  the  present  day,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  rno- 
dem  times,  except  in  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan. 

Delhij  formerly  the  capital  of  Hindoostan,  the  boast  of  India, 
and  the  seat  of  the  great  Mogul,  was  estimated  to  contain  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Pekin,  according  to  information  given 
to  Lord  Macartney,  contains  no  less  than  three  millions.  JeddOy 
in  1812,  as  the  Japanese  stated  to  Golowan,  had  a  population 
of  ten  millions !    I  do  not  vouch  for  the  strict  accuracy  of 
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these  figures ;  and  the  reporters  caimot  be  eajdly  questioned 
just  now.  Thd>es  was  believed  b^  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  Diodorus,  to  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth ; 
and  we  certainly  have  no  account  of  any  more  ancient  since 
the  flood.  Its  population  has  been  calculated  from  sundry  hints 
and  traditionary  firagments,  variously,  at  fix>m  one  to  twenty 
millions.  Its  most  flourishing  period  preceded  the  building  of 
Memphis.  Its  remains  at  this  day  testify  that  the  oldest  city 
in  the  world  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  architectural 
grandeur ;   and  that  even  its  population  may  not  have  been 

Sreatly  exaggerated  by  either  i^oei  or  histonan.  Strabo  says 
lat,  in  his  time,  Epirus  was  thinly  inhabited,  but  that  accord- 
ing to  Theopompus,  whom  he  cites,  it  had  once  been  extremely 
populous.  Paulus  .^Imilius,  we  are  told,  destroyed  seventy 
cities  in  Epirus,  and  took  150,000  prisoners.  Who  believed 
this  1  At  length,  M.  Pouqueville,  during  a  lon^  residence  in 
tine  dominions  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha,  actually  discovered  the 
remains  of  sixty-five  cities,  quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  an  estimate  which  makes  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  have 
been  four  thousand  miluons.  Gibbon,  I  believe,  reduces  it  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Even  this  will  do,—- especially  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
like  Goguet,  Millot,  Hume,  etc.,  the  author  of  the  "  Decline 
and  Fair'  was  always  rather  partial  to  the  *^  rule  of  reduction." 
But  of  such  details  and  speculations  there  is  no  end. 

If  there  be,  however,  any  semblance  of  truth  in  the  Bible 
and  in  other  ancient  authorities,  we  must  concede  that  the 
whole  world  of  which  they  treat  was  densely  populated.  They 
never  speak  of  any  country,  indeed,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  filled  with  inhabitants.  Sesostris  and  Alexander,  though  a 
thousand  years  asunder,  found  the  far  east  teeming  with  a  pop- 
ulation as  redundant  as  ever  swarmed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  The  Roman  conquerors  experienced  no  lack  of  hostile 
numbers  in  their  marches  through  the  remotest  and  most  un- 

fenial  climes.    In  Afiica,  in  Asia,  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain, 
cytbia,   everywhere,  they  met  and  encountered  host  after 
host ;  and  the  wonder  is,  after  reading  their  own  accounts  of 
the  battles  and  the  slain,  that  the  earth  had  not  been  utterly 
depopulated  and  converted  into  a  dreary  wilderness. 
I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  world  was  vastly  more 
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populous  during  the  whole  period  which  intervened  from  the 
age  of  Noah  to  that  of  Constantine,  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since.  Population  diminished  rapidly  after  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire*  It  continuea  to  diminish  during 
the  dark  ages.  And  it  has  been  on  the  advance  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  I  speak  chiefly  of  countries 
known  to  history.  As  to  the  Chinese  and  some  other  oriental 
nations,  they  may  have  suffered  less  in  this  respect;  and 
they  may  still  serve  as  a  specimen  and  index  of  what  the  pop- 
ulation of  other  nations  may  cmce  have  been.  China  at  this 
day,  with  a  territory  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  supposed  to  contam  nearly  half  the  population 
usually  allotted  to  the  whole  world.  They  are,  too,  the  most 
industrious,  intelligent,  contented,  happy,  peaceful,  orderly, 
affe-honoring,  home-keeping,  and  specie-paying  people  on  the 
globe.  And  they  would  be  the  most  temperate  also,  if  Christian 
avarice  would  let  them  alone.  What  would  be  the  population 
of  the  earth,  if  it  were  everywhere  equal  to  that  of  China  1 
Why  may  it  not  thus  have  been  1  Why  should  it  not  thus  be  1 
The  very  prospect,  nay,  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  would 
annihilate  the  Malthusian  heresy,  widi  all  its  unchristian  dog- 
matism, and  unsocial  restraints,  and  arbitrary  provisions,  and 
terrific  conclusions.  Happily,  it  has  not  yet  invaded  or  dis 
turbed  the  repose  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

I  think,  then,  we  may  warrantably  conclude  that,  before  the 
death  of  Peleg  (according  to  any  chronological  system)  the 
earth  might  have  been  peopled  tnrouchout  its  entire  extent ; 
and  that  there  were,  at  the  birth  of  Pde^,  inhabitants  enoi^h 
to  furnish  colonies  for  every  principal  division  or  important  lo- 
cality upon  the  globe. 

The  doubts,  suspicion  and  incredulity  so  generally  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  (so  called)  extraordi- 
nary facts,  personages,  events  and  statistics,  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  have  resulted  from  the  prevalent  but  groundless 
assumption,  that  they  all  pertain  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  age ; 
and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  fictions  or  exaggerations. 
Their  hypothesis  about  the  primitive  state  is  a  perpetual  stumb- 
ling-block at  every  turn.  Until  they  set  out  right,  they  will  never 
interpret  correctly  orestimate  fairly  the  works,  the  archives,  or  the 
character  of  antiquity.  Their  theory  obscures  and  circumscribes 
their  vision.  It  exacts  from  their  judgment  a  verdict  at  vari- 
ance with  all  sorts  and  d^ees  of  evidence.    Not  only  must 
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eveiy  ancient  profane  document  yield  to  this  arbitrary  test,  but 
Hie  Bible  itself  cannot  escape  their  critical  tortures,  or  conjee- 
toral  emendations,  or  supercilious  disregard.      It  constrains 
diem  to  ^  beg  the  question,"  to  reason  in  a  circle,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  ^  trifles  light  as  air"  to  uphold  their  baseless 
fabric    The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  their  standard  of  per- 
fection, by  which  to  measure  all  other  ancient  nations ;   and 
the  remoter  were  any  of  these,  in  either  time  or  space,  so  much 
the  worse  is  the  sentence  awarded.    Because  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  know  thisy  or  could  not  do  thaty  therefore  the 
Phcenicians  and  Egyptians  must  have  been  still  more  ignorant 
and  less  capable.    And|by  the  same  rule,  the  contemporaries 
of  Noah  and  Adam  were  httle  better  than  children  and  infants. 
The  old  Egyptians  could  not  construct  an  arch ;  ergo  they 
were  but  clumsy  novices  in  architecture,  and  consequently  in 
all  the  arts.     True,  they  were  able,  without  mechanical  science, 
and  by  mere  brute  force,  "  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Pelion,"  but  too 
stupid  to  build  a  Dutch  oven  or  a  cabbage  vault ;  when,  lo ! 
the  arch  is  discovered  in  the  catacombs  and  among  the  mum- 
mies of  the  Pharaohs,  in  the  temples  which  for  ages  had  been 
finrgotten  and  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the  desert,  in  the 
boK>m  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  had  ctowu  hoary  with 
years,  centuries  before  the  Parthenon  or  Coliseum  had  been 
dreamt  of!    The  aborigines  of  America  knew  nothing  of  the 
arch  or  of  iron,  nothing  of  butter,  cheese,  roast-beef  or  wheaten 
bread;    therefore  the^  must  have  sprung  from  an  ancestry 
equally  rude  and  helpless ;  or  they  must  have  come  hither  be- 
fore those  wonderful  mysteries  had  been  revealed  to  mankind 
in  the  old  world  I 

Here  I  may  add,  that  theories  about  the  American  Indians 
are  generally  formed  from  exceedingly  imperfect  data— often 
from  no  data  at  all — and  that  the  same  facts  and  observations 
SQBietimes  lead  to  directly  conflicting  theories.  Thus,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  intelhgent  individual  in  Tennessee,  who  have 
resided  many  years  among  the  Cherokees  and  profess  to  know 
tibem  thoroughly,  who  diner  widely  in  their  deductions  respect- 
ing thdr  origin  and  national  affinities.  One,  a  most  respecta- 
Ue  clergvman,  at  present  a  citizen  of  Nashville,  is  perfectly 
satisfied  from  his  own  personal  investigations  among  the  na- 
tives, that  they  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  Israel's  long-lost 
ten  trib«&  Of  the  same  opinion  was  a  late  learned  judge  of 
enr  siqnreme  state  court    Both  have  written  ably  in  support  of 
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their  views ;  which  accord,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Adair 
and  Boudmot  Others  refer  them,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
tribes,  to  the  nomadic  races  of  Northern  Asia ;  and  others  again, 
to  the  Southern  Malays.  I  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  the 
latter  opinion  myself,  both  from  a  slight  inspection  of  a  few 
Indians  and  still  fewer  Malays  at  dinerent  times  and  places, 
and  from  the  statements  and  reasoning^  of  more  competent  ob- 
servers. It  is  probable  that  Asia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  Africa, 
have  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  population  of  this  conti- 
nent How  do  we  know  after  all  that  the  Mongols  are  not 
descended  from  Ham  1  I  mean  the  Mongols  of  the  naturalist, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Indo^Germanic  hordes  and  Caucasian 
Tartars,  with  whom  they  have  been  long  mingled  and  often 
confounded.  It  might  be  rather  di£5cult  also  to  prove  that  the 
Malays  are  of  the  Semitic  stock,  or  that  thev  too  are  not  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham.  It  would  be  curious,  if  all  the  degraded  and 
degrading  varieties  of  the  human  species,  namely,  the  Negro, 
the  Mongol,  the  Malayan,  and  the  American,  should  appear  at 
length  to  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the  African  patriarch. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  in  the6e  notes  to  propound,  much 
less  to  advocate  any  new  or  peculiar  theory.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  favor  the  hypothesis,  that  the  indigenous  Americans 
have  occupied  this  contment  from  the  earliest  times — ^that  th^ 
came  hither  at  the  epoch  of  the  ^and  dispersion — ^that  they 
constitute  one  of  the  original  varieties  which  have  existed  ever 
since-^that  they  are  presumptively  of  the  Hamite  family,  and 
are  now  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  divine  denunciation  ut- 
tered by  Noah  against  their  wicked  progenitor. 

Their  high  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted  or  disputed,  unless  a 
amilar  race  can  be  found  in  the  other  hemisphere,  fit>m  which 
they  might  have  been  derived  at  a  more  recent  date.  Their 
savage  character  and  condition  can  be  as  easily  accounted  for 
as  the  degeneracy  of  their  kindred  in  Africa  or  of  any  other 

Eortion  of  the  human  family.  No  people,  knoum  in  history  to 
ave  been  civilized,  have  ever  become  absolute  savages  m  their 
ovm  country  ;  though  many  have  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness ;  the  modern  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
ArsiDS,  Greeks,  for  example.  Still  none  of  these  are  savages. 
The  savage  state  preceded  all  history  except  the  Bible ;  but  it 
did  not  precede  civilization.  That  Noah  and  his  immediate 
descendants  were  civilized — that  their  posterity,  who  never  re- 
moved from  the  father-land  or  who  settled  in  the  countries  ad- 
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jacenty  were  civilized,  and  have  continued  to  be  civilized  to  this 
day,  though  degraded  in  all  respects — ^is  attested  by  Scripture, 
by  history,  and  by  all  observation.  It  was  the  unfortunate 
destiny  of  the  colonists  who  wandered  far,  and  in  small  com- 
panies, and  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  who  were  suddenly 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  home  and  with  then: 
brethren,  to  become  savages.  It  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
disastrous  results  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  a  part  of 
the  punishment  inflicted,  we  may  presume,  on  the  most  guilty 
among  the  numerous  transgressors  who  provoked  the  divine 
displeasure.  And  if  the  principal  or  greatest  sufferers  in  this 
respect  were  children  of  Ham,  may  we  not  still  witness  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  patriarchal  malediction  throughout 
America,  as  well  as  in  Africa. 

Whatever  indications  exist  or  may  yet  be  discovered  of  a 
former  civilization,  I  repeat,  can  have  have  no  connection  with 
the  aborigines.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  superior  race— of  temporary  occupants,  it  may  be,  or 
of  trading  adventurers— or,  at  most,  of  merely  local  settlers,  who 
never  extended  their  influence  or  conquests  over  the  wide  land 
The  Phoenicians  were#a  trading,  not  a  conquering  people. 
They  built  cities,  at  various  distant  ports,  for  commercial  pur-* 
poses ;  and  they  would  have  pursued  the  same  policy  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  had  they  ever  learned  the  way  to  those  golden 
regions.  The  Chinese  and  Hindus,  probably,  would  have  acted 
in  the  same  fashion.  But  let  the  facts  be  first  ascertained,  and 
then  probably  there  wiii  be  less  scope  for  conjecture  and  castle- 
building. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

The  Nestorians. 

Bj  Edward  Robinaon,  D.  D.,  Profeaaor  of  Bib.  Ut ,  Union  TheoL  Bern.,  New-Tork. ' '  ' 

The  JVestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes  ;  containing  evidence  of  their 
ideniiiyyetc.  By Asahel Grants M.D.  New-York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1841.     12mo.  pp.  385. 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  VL,  page  482.] 

In  Chap.  IX.,  Dr.  Grant  takes  up  the  social  and  domestic 
customs  of  the  Nestorians ;  of  which  he  says,  that  ^'  a  particu- 
lar account  of  these  would  differ  but  little  from  a  correct  trans- 
cript of  Hebrew  archaeology,"  p.  238.  But  he  also  admits, 
that  ''there  are  few  customs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  which  can- 
not find  a  parallel,  or,  at  least,  a  tolerable  similitude,  among 
some  of  the  various  nations  of  the  £ast."  We  must  therefore 
confess  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  with  whom  "  it 
will  avail  little  even  to  show  that  all  these  customs  find  [such  a] 
a  parallel  among  the  Nestorian  Christians;"  although  our 
minds  are  assuredly  not  "  fortified  by  preconceived  opinions  re- 
garding the  ten  tribes."  We  certainly  do  think,  that  all  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  enumerated  by  the  author  belong  to 
oriented  life,  rather  than  to  JV'estorian  lifb ;  and  therefore,  while 
their  total  absence  would  be  proof  positive  that  a  people  was 
not  oriental  and  consequently  not  Jewish,  their  presence  never- 
theless in  a  given  nation  cannot  prove  this  one  oriental  people 
alone  to  be  Jewish,  more  than  another. 

Thus  the^or77i$  of  salutation  cited  on  p.  239,  all  lie  in  the 
genius  of  the  oriental  character  and  languages,  from  Africa  to 
Persia,  and  are  found  almost  in  like  strength  in  modern  Spain, 
the  legacy  probably  of  the  Moors.  The  same  falling  upon  the 
neck,  the  same  kissing  and  weeping,  occurs  every  day  among  the 
Arabs ;  and  we  have  even  seen  it  m  a  very  similar  degree  in  the 
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mansions  and  also  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna. 
HospUalUy  is  a  universal  oriental  attribute,  known  and  read  of 
all  men ;  and  just  so  even  in  Montenegro,  hospitality  *'  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  at  home.  Every  one  regards  it  as 
the  highest  joy  and  honor,  to  receive  and  entertain  a  guest  in 
the  best  style."*  The  dress  of  the  Nestorians,  Dr.  G.  says,  is 
in  "  striking  conformity  to  that  of  the  Jews  about  them,"  p.  241. 
But  does  this  show  that  it  has  any  relation  to  the  dress  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  ?  We  are  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
dress  of  the  Jews,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  probably  conformed  to 
that  of  the  people  about  them,  as  is  very  much  th^  case  in  Je- 
rusalem and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  oriental  world.  The 
same  emjdoymeTUSy  too,  which  are  here  enumerated  among  the 
Nestorians,  may  be  seen  throughout  the  east ;  females  every- 
where bring  water,  glean  in  the  fields,  spin  while  holding  the 
spindle  and  distaff  in  their  hands,  grind  at  the  mill,  bray  wheat 
in  a  mortar,  churn  the  milk,  use  bottles  of  skins,  etc.  etc.  And 
this  is  true  not  only  of  all  the  east,  but  generally  also  among  the 
Slavic  tribes  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  So  too  in  regard  to 
ail  thp  other  customs  of  agriculture  and  domestic  life  enumerated 
on  p.  243,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  characterize  al;nost 
every  other  oriental  people,  quite  as  distinctly  as  the  Nestorians. 
Dr.  Grant  cites  particularly  the  Nestorian  customs  relative  to 
marriage  as  peculiarly  Jewish,  p.  213 ;   while  to  us  they  ap- 

Eear  to  be  not  only  oriental^  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
ut  are  found  also  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Montenegro,  we  have  the  same  cus- 
tom, that  the  choice  of  a  wife  or  husband  does  not  depend  on 
the  parties  themselves,  but  is  decided  by  their  parents  ;  and  the 
formal  suit  is  made,  not  by  the  yOung  man  himself,  but  by  his 
father  or  sometimes  by  an  agent.  The  bride,  as  in  the  east, 
brings  no  dowry ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  bridegroom  must 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  her  parents,  and  make  presents  to  her 
relatives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  mar- 
riage price  of  a  wife  had  become  so  hi^h  in  Servia  that  no 
i>oor  man  eould  marry ;  this  was  remedied  by  the  celebrated 
eader  Czemy  George,  who  decreed,  that  not  more  than  a 
docat  should  be  demanded  for  a  maiden.  When  a  maiden  is 
once  promised,  neither  party  may  draw  back;  they  are  be- 
trothed, and  to  break  on  this  relation  would  be  infamous  and  a 

*  Wuk  Steph.  Montenegro,  etc.  p.  71. 
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just  cause  of  family  war.  The  marriage  takes  place  weeks  or 
months  afterwards.*  This  custom  of  betrothmeot,  which  of 
course  was  unknown  to  Dr.  G.  in  his  own  country,  appears  to 
have  struck  him  particularly  among  the  Nestorians.  He  was 
probably  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  wide  prevalence  in 
the  east,  and  likewise  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Throughout 
all  Grermany,  the  parties  are  in  like  manner  betrothed,  and  the 
Brautstand  usually  continues  for  several  months  and  often  for 
some  years.  The  parties  formerly  exchanged,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  now  exchange,  rings  under  the  sanction  of  the  pastor  ; 
they  become  thus  affianced  ;  and  regarding  each  other  as  future 
husband  and  wife,  they  often  enjoy  m  this  relation  the  happiest 
season  of  lifcf 

The  author  further  lays  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  the  wed- 
ding^estival  among  the  Nestorians  usually  continues  through  a 
whole  week,  as  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  also,  that  the  compun^ 
ions  of  the  bridegroom  are  in  attendance  and  the  bridal  procession 
conducted  with  great  display ;  p.  247.  But  in  Servia  also,  the 
wedding  continues  through  a  week;  and  both  there  and  in 
Montenegro,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  repair  in  gay  pro- 
cession with  flags  to  the  bride's  house,  in  order  to  conduct  her 
with  pomp  and  rejoicing  to  her  future  home.  She  is  there  re* 
ceived,  not  indeed  with  handfuls  of  raisins  and  other  fruit  or 
grain  thrown  over  her,  but  with  peculiar  ceremonies ;  which 
however  are  less  formal  and  significant  than  those  that  accom- 
pany her  departure  from  her  father's  door.|  The  chastity  of 
females  is  in  like  manner  a  high  point  of  honor  among  both 
Nestorians  and  Montenegrins ;  and  the  seduction  of  a  maiden,  or 
her  rejection  after  marriage  on  false  accusation,  is  among  the 
latter  a  sufficient  ground  lor  a  feud  of  blood.§  Infants  too  in 
Montenegro,  as  well  as  among  the  Nestorians,  are  nursed  till 
they  are  three  years  old ;  and  sometimes,  with  a  dispensation 
from  the  priests,  this  is  continued  till  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years.|| 

The  pastoral  occupation  of  the  Nestorians  gives  to  them,  in  the 

*  Wuk  Steph.  Montenegro,  etc.  p.  77,  78. 
t  See  the  description  of  such  a  German  betrothment  in 
Goetbe^s  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  near  the  end* 
X  Wuk  Steph.  ib.  pp.  83^-88. 
§  Dr.  Grant,  p.  247.    Wuk  Steph.  pp.  72.  94« 
I  Wuk  Steph.  p.  97, 
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mind  of  Dr.  O.,  a  striking  similarity  to  the  Hebrews  of  old. 
He  assumes,  *^that  the  braelites,  though  they  paid  some 
necessary  attention  to  agriculture,  were,  as  a  people,  a  nation 
of  shepherds;"  p.  249.  Now  this  was  most  certainly  true  of 
them  m  their  earlier  history ;  but  it  appears  to  be  no  less  true, 
that  one  great  and  permanent  object  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
and  of  the  whole  course  of  God's  dealings  with  his  ancient  peo- 
ple, was  to  convert  them,  as  a  nation,  from  a  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral life,  into  a  people  of  fixed  abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
And  although  from  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  also  in  the  southern  deserts  and  the  adjacent  rocky 
tracts,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Moabites,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day,  continued  to  have  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  goats ;  yet  even  now,  after  all  the  desolations  of 
Palestine,  one  needs  only  to  look  abroad  over  its  rich  plains, 
and  to  notice  everywhere  on  the  mountains  the  traces  of 
former  thrift  and  cultivation,  in  the  remains  of  ancient  vil- 
lages occurring  at  every  half  mile,  and  the  rocky  hills  laid  off 
in  terraces  to  their  very  summits,  to  perceive  at  once  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  was  accomplished,  and  that  the  He- 
nrewsdid  become  essentially  an  agricultural  nation.  The  process 
by  which  Dr.  6.  transports  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manasseh,  with  all  their  multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds 
across  the  desert  in  a  year  and  a  half,  to  the  region  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Nestorians,  who  of  course  must  necessarily  be  their 
descendants  (pp.  260-263),  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  castle- 
building,  as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  It  is  founded  on  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  except  the  specification  of  1  Chr.  6; 
26,  that  these  tribes  were  carried  away  into  Halah,  and  Habor, 
and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan,— of  which  places  we  shall 
speak  further  on.  Here  too  again  our  friends  of  Montenegro, 
whose  chief  wealth  consists  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,*  might 
put  in  their  claim  to  a  Hebrew  lineage  on  the  same  ground ; 
as  might  also  the  pastoral  portions  of  Switzerland  and  Spain. 
We  have  thus  gone  over  all  the  main  points  of  circumstantial 
evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  G.  in  support  of  his  theory ;  and  must 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide, whether  this  evidence  is  any  thing 
more  than  ^*  based  upon  customs,  etc.,  which  ^te 'primitive  rather 
than  peculiarly  Jewish :  customs  similar  to  those  found  among 
the  Arabs  and  other  eastern  nations*'* 
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It  is  here  also  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  in  thesecond  and 
third  centuries  there  existed  throughout  all  the  churches  a  tendency 
to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  economies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  to  overlay  the  liberty  and  simplicity  of 
the  latter  with  institutions  and  observances  drawn  from  the  former. 
Thus  there  was  introduced  into  Christianity  a  separate  priesthood 
sustained  by  tithes ;  a  division  of  the  cburch-buildings,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  temple ;  the  offering  of  incense;  and  many 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  and  customs,  borrowed  from  the  Mo- 
saic ritual  and  laws.*  All  this  was  adopted  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  the  authoritative  rule  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and 
became  current  more  or  less  throughout  Christendom  to  the 
present  day.  Most  obviously;  however,  it  all  affords  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  identity  of  lineage  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

We  have  yet  to  take  up  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Grant 
derives  from  the  language,  the  traditions,  and  the  country  of 
the  Nestorians. 

The  Nestorians,  it  appears,  urge  the  resemblance  of  their  own 
language  to  the  Hebrew,  as  an  evidence  of  their  descent  from 
the  Jews.t  The  argument  is  dangerous  ;  for  it  proves  rather 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  those  who  thus  employ  it.  It 
proves  also  far  too  much  for  their  purpose,  or  that  of  Dr.  Grant ; 
since,  allowing  for  it  the  force  which  they  claim,  then  all  other 
Christians  of  the  Syriac  church,  who  still  know  no  other  than 
the  Syriac  liturgy  and  church  books,  must  also  for  the  same 
reason  be  of  Jewish  descent.  Such  are  the  Jacobite  Syrians 
and  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say, 
that  these  Christians  no  longer  speak  the  Syriac ;  for  the  evi- 
<ience  is  unquestionable,  that  the  Syriac  was  once  their  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  and  has  only  been  supplanted  by  the  kindred  Arabic 
in  no  very  remote  centuries.  Indeed,  the  Syriac  is  to  this  day 
spoken  in  a  corrupt  form  in  a  few  villages  arouhd  Maluia  in 
the  north  Damascus  ;|  and  it  would  be  interesting,  had  we  the 
materials,  to  trace  the  relation  between  this  .dialect  and  that  of 
the  Nestorians.  Further,  the  argument  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
Syriac  tongue  ;  but  would  prove,  in  itself,  with  equal  strength, 
that  the  many  millions  to  whom  the  Arabic  language  is  ver- 
nacular, must  also  be  descended  from  the  Hebrew  sto<^. 

•  See  Neander's  Kirchengesch.  Bd.  I.  p.  297-299. 
"  Perkins  on  the  Nestorians,Am.Bib1.Kepos.  Jan.l841.p.2. 
X  Bibl.  Research,  in  Palest.  U[.  App.  p.   172.      Compare 
Browne's  Travels,  p.  405.     Volney  Voyage,  I.  p.  231,  seq. 
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But  Dr.  Grant  derives  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  still  stronger 
argument,  from  the  close  resemblance  between  the  spoken  Ian* 
gua^e  of  the  Nestorians,  which  may  properly  be  called  modem 
Syriac,  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  resident  among 
them.  This  resemblance  is  so  strong,  that  individuals  of  the 
two  races  are  able  to  understand  each  other  without  difficulty, 
each  speaking  his  own  tongue.  This  Jewish  idiom  Mr.  Per- 
kins calls  a  '*  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Hebrew ;"  Messrs.  Holla- 
day  and  Stocking  regard  it  and  the  modern  Syriac  ^'  as  different 
dialects  of  the  same  language ;"  while  Dr.  Qrant,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  pronounces  ^'  the  vulgar  Syriac  to  be 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Jews,  and  to  be  spoken  as  exclu* 
sively  in  their  families  as  it  is  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  Nes- 
torians."* Of  this  Jewish  dialect  there  appears  to  be  no  writ- 
ten documents  whatever ;  so  that  we  are  without  any  means  of 
ascertaining  its  real  character.  In  the  mean  time,  whether  it  be 
of  Syriac  or  Hebrew  origin,  there  are  two  ways  of  accounting 
for  its  existence  in  that  region. 

One,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  unlikely,  is  the  supposition,  that 
these  resident  Jews  may  have  adopted  the  languageof  the  country, 
giving  to  it  certain  features  of  dialectical  difference.  It  is  at  least 
the  characteristic  of  all  other  Jews,  in  every  nation  where  they  have 
become  domesticated,  thus  to  conform  in  general  to  the  language 
of  those  around  them ;  while  they  nevertheless  give  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar form.  Thus  in  Germany,  the  common  Jews  everywhere 
speak  a  German  so  corrupt  and  disfigured,  chiefly  by  Hebrew 
or  Rabbinic  words,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  In  Spain  likewise,  the  Hebrew-Spanish  has 
assumed  a  character  so  definite,  as  to  have  spread  into  the  Le- 
vant and  become  the  leading  dialect  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey. 
It  is  a  sort  of  mongrel  tongue ;  yet  so  important  and  so  cur- 
rent, that  Mr.  Schauffler  has  translated  and  is  now  printing 
in  it  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  ior  the  use  of  the  multitudes 
of  Jews  who  use  it,  but  can  read  neither  Hebrew  nor  Spanish* 
The  supposition  certainly  does  not  lie  very  remote,  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  have  taken  place  among  the  Jews 
mingled  with  the  Nestorians  (if  their  language  be  in  fact  the 
same) ;  where  a  general  affinity  of  language  and  other  circum- 
stances, would  naturally  lead  to  less  striking  diversities  of  dia- 
lect, than  in  the  examples  above  given. 

*  See  the  former  part  of  this  article,  Vol.  VI.  p.  460.    Dr. 
Grant,  pp.  180,  181. 
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But  should  it  hereafter  turn  out,  that  the  language  of  these 
Jews^  has  a  nearer  rel  ationship  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  the 
Chaldaic,  this  might  be  readily  accounted  for  in  another  way. 
In  connection  with  the  exile,  the  ancient  Jews,  as  we  know, 
laid  aside  the  common  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  adopted 
the  Aramean,  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  among  whom 
they  dwelt  In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Aramean, 
as  we  know,  had  extended  itself  as  the  dialect  of  common  life, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris  at  least,  and 
probably  much  further ;  except  as  the  Greek  was  also  partially 
spoken  m  Palestine  and  elsewhere.  Of  this  early  Aramean,  no 
documents  survive  from  the  heathen  nations  to  whom  it  was 
vernacular ;  all  we  know  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

From  the  Jews  we  have  in  this  dialect  portions  of  the  books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  exhibit  a  strong  coloring  of  the  He- 
'brew ;   and  also  the  Targums,  or  translations  of  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  apparently  much  nearer  to  the  language  of 
the  common  people.      These  documents  extend  over  a  long^ 
period,  from  the  exile  to  several  centuries  after  Christ ;   and 
constitute  all  our  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldaic 
tongue  so  called,  or  in  other  words  the  Jewish  Aramean.     The 
language  of  the  learned  Jews  of  the  gre^at  school  of  Tiberias  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  as  it  appears  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  exhibits  the  same  general  features,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  further  decay  ;  and  this  was  continued  in  the  still 
greater  school  of  Babylon,  whence  the  fiabylonian  Talmud 
emanated  about  the  sixth  century.    Similar  schools  of  Jewish 
learning  flourished  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  as  far  down  as 
into  the  eleventh  century.*     So  late  as  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  at  Mosul  seven  thousand 
Jews  with  Rabbins  claiming  to  be  of  the  race  of  David  at  their 
bead  ;  and  at  Bagdad  he  speaks  of  various  academies  or  coun- 
cils of  Rabbins,  over  whom  presided  a  Rabbi  Daniel  with  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ;"  apparently  a  worthy  prede- 
cessor of  our  occidental  ^^  Judge  of  Israel."!    The  same  species 
of  Jewish  learning  and  learned  schools  revived  and  flourished 
after  the  crusades,  at  Safed,  in  the  north  of  Palestine.^ 

*  Nordheimer's  Hisl.  Sketch  of  the  Rabbinical  Schools  in 
Persia,  Am.  Bibl.  Repos.  July  1841,  pp.  154 — 163. 
f  Benj.  de  Tud.  par  Baratier,  pp.  131, 146. 
X  Bibl.  Res.  iu  Palest.  III.  p.  331,  seq. 
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The  documents  of  the  Aramean  'which  we  have  from  Chris- 
tian hands,  extend  down  from  the  Peshito  or  ancient  Syriac 
version  of  the  Scriptures  (including  the  New  Testament)  through 
a  long  series  of  writers,  from  the  venerable  Ephrem  Syrus  in 
the  fourth  century  to  Bar  Hebraeus  in  the  thirteenth.  This  is 
the  common  Syriac  tongue,  so  called,  or  Christian  Aramean; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  either  in  its  history  or  character,  that 
it  originally  differed  from  the  Chaldaic,  except  in  the  alphabet; 
like  the  Servian  and  lUyrian  of  the  present  day.  But  in  a 
course  of  ages,  differences  would  naturally  and  unavoidably 
arise  in  the  language,  as  employed  and  written  by  different  races 
and  the  followers  of  different  religions ;  and  thus  dialects  would 
arise;  just  as  in  modern  times  they  have  arisen  among  the 
various  Slavic  tribes  out  of  the  old  Slavonic,  the  common  source 
of  all.  StiH,  these  idioms,  although  quite  distinct,  would 
naturally  retain  so  much  affinity,  that  the  common  people  of 
the  two  races  would  not  be  hindered  from  readily  understand- 
ing one  another,  while  each  spoke  his  own  dialect.  Such  at 
least  is  the  case  among  the  various  Slavic  races ;  the  Servian 
r-A*y  hoLi  nnnratae  witn  the  Bohemian  ;  and  the  Pole  with  the 
Russian;  and  wc  know  too,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
diversity  of,  the  written  languages  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
that  the  common  people  of  the  two  countries  are  daily  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  understandingly  with  each  other^ 
through  the  medium  each  of  his  own  tongue. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Aramean,  in  order  to  show,  that  while  the  Nestorians,  as  we 
know,  have  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly analogous,  should  the  Jews  among  them, — ^the  relatives^ 
at  least,  if  not  the  descendants,  of  those  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia, — be  found  to  speak  a  corrupt  Chaldaic;  and  should  this 
turn  out  to  be  so,  this  circumstance  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  facts  presented  in  the  case. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessarv  to  travel  through  the  conjectu- 
ral argument  of  Dr.  Grant,  by  which  he  persuades  himself^ 
that  ^'it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the 
ten  tribes,  before  their  captivity,  spoke  the  Syriac  language  V^ 

J).  187.  We  would  merely  remark,  that  this  J^ad  rests  on  no 
bundation  whatever ;  for  all  the  historical  testimony  extant,  is 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  mere  airy  nothing ;  in  which,  if  in 
nothhig  else,  the  author  certainly  has  the  merit  of  entire  origi- 
nality. 
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We  turn  now  to  the  tradition  current  among  the  Nestorians^ 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.  ^^  Common, 
and  perhaps  universal  tradition  among  themselves,  claims  the 
Jews  as  their  ancestors."*  This  would  indeed  be  a  singular 
and  striking  circumstance,  did  we  not  find  similar  traditions 
among  other  tribes  of  interior  Asia,  where  they  can  be  still  less 
readily  accounted  for,  and  yet  seem  to  prove  nothing.  Some 
of  these  we  shall  refer  to  afterwards.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  east,  there  exist  multitudes  of  traditions,  refer- 
ring back  to  the  very  earliest  ages,  and  often  recounting  the 
orimn  and  spread  of  their  own  communion  and  rites.  Of  these 
traditions,  many  bear  upon  their  face  the  stamp  of  legendary 
invention  ;  while  others,  having  perhaps  a  slight  foundation  in 
truth,  have  been  dressed  out  with  legendary  circumstances, 
until  the  little  which  was  once  true,  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
cognized. 

An  example  or  two  may  suffice  to  show  the  nature  and  value 
of  these  traditions.     In  Palestine,  for  instance,  every  ancient 

ohurch  is  uniformly  referred  by  pricsta  and  penplp  to  tVip  mnni- 

ficence  of  the  empress  Helena :  and  if  we  take  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  Cireek  historians  ot  the  middle  ages,  we  find  it  re- 
corded, that  the  devout  Helena  did  actually  provide  for  the 
erection  of  more  than  thirty  churches  in  the  Holy  Land.f  But 
if  we  go  back  to  earlier  writere,  to  Eusebius  and  others  who 
were  cotemporary  with,  or  lived  just  after  Helena,  we  find  them 
utterly  silent  as  to  any  such  extensive  munificence  on  her  part ; 
and  with  one  voice  they  relate  only  that  she  built  churches  at 
Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  perhaps  took  part 
in  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.J  In  like  manner,  the  church  thus 
erected  by  Helena  upon  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
was  placed  there  in  consequence  of  a  tradition,  that  this  was 
the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension, — a  tradition  which  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  third  century,  when  pilgrimages  were  already 
made  to  that  spot.  Yet  the  tradition  was  and  is  necessarily 
false ;  because  it  contradicts  the  express  words  of  the  sacred 
writer;  who  declares  that  our  Lord  led  his  disciples  out  as  far 

*  Perkins  in  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  Jan.  1841,  p.  2.  Smith  and 
Dwight,  II.  p.  242. 

t  So  Niceph.  Callist.  about  A.  D.  13)0.    H.  £.  YIIL  30. 
\  See  BibL  Researches  in  Palest,  II.  pp.  16,  17. 
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as  to  Bethany,  and  ^was  there  parted  from  them  and  carried  up 
into  heaven.* — ^Hundreds  of  other  traditions,  both  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  and  on  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  of  a 
like  character ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  so  difficulti  in  searching 
out  historical  facts  respecting  the  primitive  churches,  as  the 
sifting  of  the  materials,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  true  and 
nvbat  legendary. 

The  Nestorians  have  also  their  ecclesiastical  traditions; 
nvhichy  in  common  with  those  of  other  oriental  churches,  ascribe 
to  the  apostle  Thomas,  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Parthia, 
Persia,  and  even  India.  This  refers  to  themselves,  not  as  Nes- 
torians, but  as  a  portion  of  the  great  oriental  church  universal ; 
and  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  the  tradition  preserved 
throughout  that  church  by  writers  of  an  early  age.  Indeed,  so 
early  was  the  story  current,  that  we  find  among  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  New  Testament  not  only  a  '^  Gospel  of  Thomas," 
and  also  the  **  Acts  of  Thomas ;"  but  also  in  the  ^*  History  of 
the  Apostles"  ascribed  to  Abdias,  we  haye  apparently  the  first 
trace  of  the  traditions  of  later  ages.f  These  writings  are  now 
universally  regarded  as  spurious  and  legendary ;  and  the  tradi 
tions  which  they  and  other  writings  record  respecting  Thomas 
are  also  at  variance  with  each  other  ;|  so  that  even  if  we  admit 
a  foundation  of  truth,  in  supposing  that  the  apostle  Thomas  may 
not  improbably  at  some  time  have  gone  eastward,  yet  these  tra- 
ditions certainly  oannot  and  do  not  avail,  with  any  sound  critic, 
for  proof  of  that  or  any  other  historical  event  It  is  not  surpris 
ing,  indeed^  that  these  traditions  should  still  be  current  among 
the  Nestorians ;  since  they  have  been  repeated  by  Syrian  writers 
down  to  Bar  Hebraeus  in  the  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  have 
become  incorporated  into  the  literature  and  faith  of  all  who  use 
that  language.§ 

Still  less  does  the  argument  respecting  the  early  gathering 
of  these  churches,  raised  by  Dr.  G.  upon  the  basis  of  these  tra- 
ditions, and,  as  he  thinks,  upon  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  bear 
the  test  of  examination.    After  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  be- 

•  Ibid.  II.  p.  77. 

t  See  Fabricius  Codex  Apocr.  Nov.  Test.  P.  I.  11.  Acta 
Thorns,  ed.  J.  C.  Thilo,  Leipz.  1823. 

X  Thilo  in  Acta  Thomas,  c.  1.  Winer  BiU.  Bealw.  II.  p^ 
714. 

(  .See  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom.  III. 
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fore  tbe  conversion  of  Comelius,  the  disciples  had  been  "  scat* 
tered  abroad,"  and  went "  everywhere  preaching  the  word,"  to 
none  of  course  but  Jews.  Hence,  Dr.  G.  argues,  that  they 
probably  went  also  to  the  Jews  (of  the  ten  tribes  as  he  supposes) 
m  Assyna,  Parthia  and  Media,  some  of  whom  had  been  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  asserts,  that  *'  if  we  had 
no  other  proof,  these  considerations  should  satisfy  us,  that  the  ten 
tribes  had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them  almost  immediately 
after  the  great  pentecostal  assemblage  at  Jerusalem."  But  he 
finds  still  further  proofs,  and  that  ^^  beyond  a  doubt,"  in  the 
traditions  above  mentioned,  which  give  the  very  names  of 
Thomas  and  the  other  disciples  who  thus  preached  the  word  in 
these  parts ;  pp.  257,  258.  Unfortunately,  however,  St  Luke 
affirms  only,  that  after  the  death  of  Stephen  "  they  were  all 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
except  the  apostles."*  Of  course  the  apostle  Thomas  could  not 
at  this  time  well  have  gone  to  Assyria.  Besides,  although  it  is 
said  that  they  went  ".everywhere,"  yet  this  again  is  afterwards 
qualified  :  "  Now  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phe- 
nice  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but 
unto  the  Jews  only."t  The  implication  is  here  certainly  very 
strong,  that  they  did  not  at  this  time  go  to  Mesopotamia. 

Let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  the  nature  of  all 
these  early  traditions ;  and  when  we  now  turn  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Nestorians  claiming  a  descent  from  the  ten  tribes,  we 
are  first  struck  with  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  Dr.  G.  and  the  Nestorians 
themselves  admit  that  there  are  now  no  ^^  written  documents 
in  support  of  these  traditions ;"  p.  146.  We  may  say  further, 
that  apparently  none  have  ever  existed ;  for  in  all  the  long 
aeries  of  Syrian  and  Nestorian  writers  enumerated  and  referred 
to  by  Assemani,  there  appears  not  to  be  the  slightest  hint  of 
any  claim  or  tradition  of  the  kind.  This  affords  at  least  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  tradition  in  question  is  of  a  later 
date. 

We  find,  further,  similar  traditions  among  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  innef  Asia.  The  Afghans  have  in  former  years  been 
brought  into  notoriety,  in  consequence  of  their  supposed  re- 
aemulance  to  the  Jews  in  features  and  customs ;  and  because 

*  Acts  8:  1,  4.  t  Acts  IL*  19. 
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too  f  according  to  Mr.  Wolf),  they  have  a-^  tradition  of  their  be- 
ing aescendants  of  the  Jews/'  though  this  is  not  general ;  while, 
according  to  others,  they  claim  to  be  the  posterity  of  king  Saul.* 
The  ferocious  Tamerlane  boasted,  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  the  present  deposed  king  of  Georgia, 
who  is  a  pensioner  of  Persia,  in  like  manner  considers  hini^f 
and  family  to  be  descendants  of  the  Danites-f  The  Lesghy 
tribes,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  a  bigoted 
Muslim  race  of  banditti  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  derive  also 
their  lineage  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  acknowledge  the  Jews 
to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  their  mountains.^  Now  the 
prevalence  of  all  such  traditions,  proves  one  of  two  things.  M 
one  is  unfounded  and  of  late  origin,  then  all  are  liable  to  be 
equally  unfounded  and  modern.  If  one  is  well  founded,  an- 
cient and  authentic,  then  all  may  equally  claim  to  be  well 
founded,  ancient  and  authentic.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
singling  out  the  Nestorians  and  yielding  evidence  to  their  tra- 
dition, and  not  to  those  of  the  rest ;  while  there  exist  various 
circumstances  among  the  former,  which  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  such  a  tradition,  when  once  it  had  obtained  footing 
among  them,  would  be  wrought  into  a  more  probable  and  his- 
torical form  than  elsewhere.  A  secluded  and  Christian  people, 
having  the  Scriptures  before  them,  and  dwelling  in  their  ig- 
norance and  credulity  upon  the  suggested  affinity,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  parallel  and  adorning  the  tra- 
dition with  all  the  requisite  circumstances.  How  often  are  we 
ourselves,  as  Christians,  addressed  as  '^  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
"  children  of  the  covenant,'*  "  sons  of  Israel  1"  And  how  natu- 
ral would  it  be,  among  a  simple  and  ignorant  people,  in  times 
of  deep  darkness,  if  not  to  pass  over  at  once  from  this  figurative 
sense  to  a  literal  acceptation,  yet  to  convert  such  an  idea,  once 
planted  in  their  minds,  by  degrees  into  an  article  of  traditional 
belief. 

But  the  argument  from  this  tradition  of  the  Nestorians  is 
strengthened,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  author,  by  the  fact, 
that  *'  the  Jews  who  dwell  among  them  acknowledge  the  re- 
lationship ;"  and  also  ^'  some  of  the  learned  Muhammedans 

*  See  Dr.  Grant,  p.  136.  Rennell,  Geog.  Syst.  of  Herodot. 
p.  390. 

t  Samuel,  the  Remnant  Found,  p.  16. 
X  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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testify  to  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Nestorians;  pp.  147,  162. 
As  to  the  MuhammedanSy  Dr.  G.  himself  says,  that  ^'  they  are 
not  all  informed  on  the  subject/'  and  assigns  several  reasons 
why  *^  we  cannot  expect  the  Persians  generally  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  definite  information  respecting  the  ancestry  of  their 
Christian  neighbors."  He  might  have  ^ven  many  more  good 
reasons ;  for  to  one  in  any  degree  aoquamted  with  the  character 
of  Muhammedan  mind  and  learning,  there  will  be  little  room 
for  question,  that  this  Muhammedan  testimony  is  merely  re- 
echoed from  that  of  the  Nestorians  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  resident  Jews,  Dr.  G.  lays 
upon  it  a  more  decided  and  confident  stress.  ^^  '^^^  admit 
that  the  Nestorians  are  as  truly  the  descendants  of  the  llsraelites 
as  themselves.  Do  they  not  xnow  1"  p,  147.  "  Such  testi- 
mony, and  from  such  a  source,  requires  no  comment.  What 
court  of  justice  would  reject  it  ?"  p.  151.  We,  nevertheless, 
incline  to  think,  that  almost  any  court  of  justice  would  be  dis- 
posed to  ask  a  few  questions  before  they  even  admitted  these 
witnesses  to  the  stand, — questions  which  Dr.  G.  has  entirely 
overlooked.  But  taking  the  testimony  just  as  he  presents  it, 
what  is  its  amount  1  Simply,  that  one  dark  and  benighted 
people  yields  credence  to  an  idea  (not  an  ancient  tradition) 
current  among  another  people  almost  equally  benighted.  The 
human  mind,  in  this  dark  state,  we  know,  is  prone  to  credulous 
superstition  and  legendary  invention  ;*  and  what  one  asserts, 
another  is  not  very  likely  to  contradict  But  what,  after  all,  is 
such  testimony  worth  ?  Let  it  be,  that  some  of  these  Jews 
may  perhaps  have  been  grubbing  after  the  lost  ten  tribes  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  and  may  have  taken  up  the  conceit  that 
both  they  and  the  Nestorians  are  descended  from  them ;  what 
does  this  prove  ?  Because  M.  M.  Noah  and  other  Jews  in  this 
country  admit  and  maintain  the  American  Indians  to  be  the 
posterity  pf  the  ten  tribes,  we  are  not  aware  that  their  testi- 
mony, as  Jews,  adds  any  thing  to  the  force  of  the  rest  of  the 
evidehce. 

*  See  an  instance  of  this  in  an  anecdote  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  among  the  Nestorians  themselves,  Miss.  Herald,  Aug. 
1840,  p.  308.  In  like  manner,  the  worthy  Peter  Parley  came 
near  being  regarded  by  the  Nestorians  as  a  saint ;  because, 
*'  as  they  thought,  such  boundless  knowledge  as  his  book  dis- 

{^lays  could  be  possessed  by  no  mortal  less  than  a  saint." 
bid.  Sept.  1838,  p.  324. 
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But  we  too  have  further  one  or  two  questions  to  ask.  This 
assent  of  the  resident  Jews, — ^is  it  traditional  on  their  part,  or  is 
it  merely  that  of  individual  opinion  ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  of 
course  worth  nothing.  If  it  be  traditional,  then,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  value,  this  tradition  must  be  shown  to  go  baqk  to  an 
early  age ;  and  in  that  case  there  probably  would  be  some 
trace  of  it  in  the  many  volumes  of  Jewish  writings  and  tradi- 
tions, which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  interior  of  Asia. 
But  nothing  of  all  this  exists,  or  is  pretended  to  exist 

Again :  Who  are  these  Jews  themselves,  and  whence  their 
lineage  ?  They  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  descended  from 
that  people,  who  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century  flour- 
ished and  had  celebrated  schools  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 
This  is  the  natural  inference  from  their  locality,  and  ako  from 
the  fact  that  they  follow  the  ordinances  and  traditions  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  other  Jews.  But  who  were  then  these  ances- 
tors? Hitherto,  all  history,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  have 
supposed  them  to  be  Jews  ;  that  is  to  say,  descendants  of  Jews 
of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  the  Palestine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  of  whom  Josephus  says  there  were  in  his  day  great 
multitudes  living  in  Babylon,  Mesopotamia  and  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  whom  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  seems  to 
have  regarded,  as  having  any  special  connection  with  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  earlier  captivity.*  Yet  Dr.  G.  at  once  assumes  it 
as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  that  these  modern  Jews  in  and 
around  the  country  of  the  Nestorians,  are  the  posterity  of  a  part 
of  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  by  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  p.  148. 
Now,  if  this  be  a  fact,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  at  least 
some  evidence  in  support  of  it.  None  however  is  brought  for- 
ward, except  the  incidental  remark,  that  these  Jews  themselves 
claim  to  be  thus  descended  from  the  ten  tribes.  This  circumstance, 
too,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grant ;  the  other  mis- 
sionaries appear  to  make  no  allusion  to  it,  and  the  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  goes  rather  to  contradict  it.f     We 

•  Joseph.  Ant.  XV.  2.  2.  ib.  3.  1.  XVIII.  9.  !• 
t  In  speaking  of  the  region  of  Salmas,  Mr.  Smith  says: 
*^  The  Jews  of  Persia  generally  are  the  most  ignorant,  demoral- 
ized and  oppressed  part  of  the  community.  They  are  said  to 
have  neither  tradition  nor  history  to  inform  them  when  their 
ancestors  came  into  the  country.  We  naturally  look  among 
them  for  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  if  such  were  their 
origin,  all  traces  of  it  have  been  effaced.    They  now  resemble 
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have  already  seen  how  such  a  conceit  might  readily  take  its 
rise. — ^The  great  question,  as  to  the  Uneage  of  the  earlier  Jews 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  we  shall  recur  to  further  on. 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show,  that  no  very  ^eat 
stress  can  properly  be  laid  upon  this  tradition  of  the  Nestorians ; 
or,  at  least,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  incontrovert- 
ibly  their  Hebrew  descent 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  argument  arising  from 
the  country  of  the  Nestorians,  so  far  as  their  territory  can  be 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  away.  To  this  evidence,  so  far  as  it  justly  bears  upon 
the  subject,  we  have  no  objection  to  urge,  but  regard  it  rather 
as  prima  facte  the  strongest  topic  of  all  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Grant.  Even  here,  however,  the  author,  by  clairoiug  too 
much,  weakens  the  force  of  his  argument ;  for  not  satisfied 
with  what  is  probably  true,  that  the  territory  of  the  Nestorians 
may  be  in  part  one  of  the  regions  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
deported,  he  insists  upon  finding  within  their  limits  all  the 
places  to  which  the  tribes  were  thus  transferred.  On  this  point, 
however,  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubt 

It  is  twice  related,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  or  about  B.  C. 
720,  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  the  city  of  Samaria, 
^'  and  carried  away  Israel  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in 
Halah  and  on  Habor,  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."*  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  earlier,  Tiglath-Pileser 
had  made  an  inroad  upon  the  regions  around  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  carried  away  in  like 
manner  the  people  of  Naphtali  and  Galilee  and  Gilead, — ^the 
latter  occupied  by  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh, — ^^  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Grozan,  unto  this  day."t 

their  brethren  elsewhere,  etc.  .  .  .  They  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  )  but  respecting  the  common  use  of  a  vulgar 
Hebrew  among  them,  we  received  different  statements."  Re- 
searches II.  p.  196. 

*  2  K.  17:  6.  18:  9—11.  The  English  version  has  « in  Habor 
by  the  river  of  Gozan ;"  but  the  Hebrew  in  both  places  reads : 

t  2 'K.  15: 29.  1  Chr.  5:  26.  The  English  version  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  has :  '*  to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the 
river  Gozan;"   but  here  too  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is: 

-iTia  VT3SI  R-nni  ninnj  rtnb. 
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Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  regions  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
thus  brought  at  different  times,  are  in  general  the  same ;  while 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  difference  in  the  specifications. 
In  both  the  accounts  of  the  book  of  Kings,  Habor  is  distinctly 
and  definitely  spoken  of  as  "  a  river  of  Gozan ;"  but  in  the 
later  narrative  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  we  find  the  word 
Hara  so  inserted  as  to  read  :  "  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river 
of  Gozan."  We  must  here  doubtless  hold  to  the  reading  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  as  the  earliest  and  purest,  and.  as  being  more-* 
over  twice  repeated.  The  variation  may  have  arisen  in  two 
ways.  Hara  {^y})  signifies  "  mountains,  mountainous  tract,'* 
ana  may  have  been  first  written  as  a  gloss  in  the  margin,  in 
order  to  explain  what  was  meant  by  their  dwelling  on  the  Ha 
bor,  i.  e,  not  merely  along  the  river  itself,  but  on  and  among 
the  mountains  through  which  it  flows.  A  subsequent  copyist 
would  very  easily  transfer  the  word  into  the  text,  and  fill  out 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  grammatical  connection,  by  in- 
serting the  conjunction  before  and  after  it.  Instances  of  va- 
rious readings  from  such  a  source  are  very  frequent  in  all 
ancient  writings.  Or,  if  Hara  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  region,  like  the  Arabic  Jebdl,  "  mountains,"  still,  its  inser- 
tion in  this  particular  place  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
negligence  of  transcribers ;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  do  away 
the  stronger  evidence  of  the  double  reading  of  the  book  of 
Kings.* 

The  Israelites  were  carried  away  into  Assyria,  and  it  be- 
comes therefore  important  to  ascertain  what  were  the  limits  of 
this  empire  at  that  period.  Assyria,  or  (as  written  by  the 
Arameans,  Greeks,  and  Romans)  Aturia  and  Atyria,  was 
originally  a  province  or  region  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  centre  and  capital.  Of  its  earliest  limits  we 
have  no  account.  Its  kings,  pushing  their  conquests  on  every 
side,  subdued  Media  on  the  east,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
on  the  west,  and  thus  established  the  powerful  empire  of  As- 
syria ;  which,  after  various  vicissitudes^  appears  to  have  reached 
its  most  flourishing  point  under  the  same  Shalmaneser,  near  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Nabonassar 
about  747  B.  C,  but  he  must  either  have  been  a  vassal  of  As- 

*  Media  or  'IrSik  *Ajmy  bears  also  at  the  present  day  the 
name  el-JebcU.    Rennell  Geog.  Syst.  of  Herodot.  p.  395. 

4* 
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Syria,  or  his  country  have  been  again  subdued  by  that  power ; 
for  among  the  various  tribes  brought  by  Shahnaneser  into  the 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  Israelites,  there  were  also  **  men 
of  Babylon."*  Or  even  apart  from  this  fact,  it  is  obvious,  that 
at  least  all  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  must  still  have 
been  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  for  both  Shahnaneser 
and  after  him  Sennacherib  took  their  march  across  it  on  their 
way  to  Palestine.  Indeed,  the  first  sovereign  of  Babylon  who 
made  himself  independent,  as  is  generalfy  understood,  was 
Meroc-Baladan,  who  is  not  put  earlier  than  712  B.  C.  His 
successor  was  again  subdued  by  Sennacherib,  and  Babylon  re- 
mained subject  to  Assyria  until  Nabopolassar,  about  626  B.  C.f 
— ^The  earhest  defection  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrian  yoke  is 
commonly  assigned  to  713  B.  C,  and  their  first  king,  Dejoces,is 
supposed  to  have  commenced  his  reign  about  three  years  later, 
or  710  B.  C4 

Thus  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  of  the  carrying  away  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and,  with  a  short  exception,  for  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  the  territoir  of  Assyria  extended  far  on  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  and  included  Mesopotamia  and  sometimes  Syria. 
After  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  under  Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxa- 
res,  the  Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end,  and  the  great  Chal- 
dean realm  of  Babylon  extended  itself  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  the  same  wide  limits.  The  name  Assyria  or  Aturia  was 
now  again  restricted  to  the  region  east  of  the  Ti^is ;  where 
Ptolemy  in  a  later  age  describes  it  as  bounded  on  me  north  by 
a  part  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Niphates,  on  the  west  by  Mesopo« 
tamia  and  the  Tigris,  on  the  souui  by  Susiana,  and  on  the  east 
W  a  part  of  Media  and  the  mountains  Choatras  and  Zagros* 
This  region  certainly  comprehended  the  present  territory  of  the 
Nestorians,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Kurdistan. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  provinces :  ArrapackUiSf  ad- 
jacent to  Media ;  next  to  this  Miabene  ;  then  towards  the  east, 
Arbditis ;  above  Adiabene  was  Calacine  or  Calachene  ;  be- 
low it,  Apolloniatis ;    and  then  SiUacene  next  to  Susiana. 

•  2  K.  17:  24,  30. 

t  Usher  Annales  pp.  54,  62.    Winer.  Bibl.  Realw.  Zeitta- 

feln  pp.  875,  876.  Zumpt  Annales  vet.  Regnor.  etc.  Berl. 
1838,  p.  5. 

X  Usher  ib.  p.  57.  Zumpt  ib.  pp.  5,  6. — Compare  also  Tobit 
1:  2,  15. 
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Adiabene  was  the  principal  province^  and  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded Nineyeh ;  it  is  indeed  sometimes  usel  interchangeably 
for  As^ria  itself.*  Above  and  below  it,  along  the  Tigris,  lay 
respectively  Calachene  and  Apolloniatis ;  while  Arrapachitis 
next  to  Media  would  appear  to  have  embraced  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  present  Nestorian  territory. 

We  have  been  ^'  thus  particular  on  this  point/'  in  order  to 
correct  an  historical  error  mto  which  Dr.  Grant  has  fallen,  in  his 
zeal  to  strengthen  hb  argument  He  asserts,  namely,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  both  the  Babylon- 
ians and  Medes  had  already  fallen  off  from  the  Assyrian  empire ; 
which  therefore  was  then  Umited  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  no  longer  included  Mesopotamia ;  pp.  155 — 157. 
Indeed,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  G.  to  ask,  if  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  already  thus  hemmed  in  and  crippled  on 
the  west  by  an  independent  kingdom  of  Babylon,  how  Shal- 
maneser,  and  after  him  Sennacherib,  could  make  their  inroads 
upon  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  preceding  remarks  show  suffi- 
ciently, that  both  Mesopotamia  and  Media  were  still  portions 
of  the  Asi^rian  empire. 

Hence,  m  respect  to  the  cUies  of  the  Medes y  we  are  not  com- 
pelled, as  Dr.  G.  would  fain  beUeve,  to  '^  look  for  the  settle- 
ments of  the  captive  Israelites  in  or  near  the  borders  of  As- 
syria proper ;''  p.  157.  The  whole  of  Media  was  still  open  to 
the  vrill  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror ;  and  the  sacred  writer  inti- 
mates no  restriction  to  the  western  cities.  Indeed,  the  dty 
Rages  in  Media,  where  the  exiles  were  visited  by  Tobit  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Israelitish  captivity,  lay  quite  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Media,  near  to  Teheran,  the  modem  capi- 
tal of  Perffla.t 

In  Halah  most  commentators  have  united  in  recognizing  the 
Calah  of  Gen.  10:  11,  12 ;{  and,  as  the  name  of  a  region,  they 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  12.  Ammian.  Marcell.  XXIII.  20.  See 
generally  Cellarius  Notit.  Orbis  II.  p.  653  seq. 

t  Tobit  1:  14,  15.  Winer  Bibl.  Realw.  art.  Rc^es. 

X  Ephrem  Syrus  explains  Calah  by  Hatra,  the  Chetra  or 
Chatara  of  the  Romans.  0pp.  I.  p.  58.  Assemani  Bibl. 
Orient.  lY.  p.  419.  This  Dr.  Grant  assumes  to  be  '^  the  mo- 
dern Hatareh,  about  a  day's  journey  N.  N.  W.  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh ;"  p.  158.  But  both  Assemani  and  also  the  Syrian 
Lexicographers,  Bar  Bahlul  and  Bar  Ali,  describe  this  Hatra 
or  Chetra  as  situated  in  Mesopotamia  over  against  Tekrit, 
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justly  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Calachene  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  a  province 
of  Assyria  proper,  north  of  Adiabene  and  adjacent  to  the  Tigris. 
Some,  indeed,  refer  it  to  the  Hulw&n  of  the  Arabs,  called  also 
by  the  Syrians  Hulun  and  Halach ;  but  this  city,  as  described 
by  Abulfeda,  lies  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Babylonian  'Irak,  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Nineveh,  and  remote  from  any  part  of  Calachene.* 
The  identity  of  Halah  with  the  latter  seems  in  every  respect 
most  probable ;  and  thus  we  find  the  Israelites  transported  at 
least  to  the  vicinity  of  the  country  of  the  Nestorians.  Whe- 
ther the  region  of  Halah  extended  up  into  their  mountains,  we 
are  still  not  informed.  The  same  is  true  as  to  Hulw&n  ;  which 
is  also  much  farther  remote  from  the  present  territory  of  the 
Nestorians. 

Habor  is  the  name  of  a  river ;  and  we  find  at  this  very  day 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  Arabic  Khabiir^  rising  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  ancient  Assyria  proper,  and  pursumg  its  course 
southwesterly  to  the  Tigris.  Dr.  Grant  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  fiirnish  correct  information  respecting  this  stream. 
Here  certainly  is  prima  facie  a  strong  point ;  and  Dr.  G. 
endeavors  to  strengthen  it  still  more,  by  attempting  to  make 
out,  that  the  name  Gozan  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  tZozcmj 
(high  pastures)  of  the  Nestorians.  This  he  does  by  showing 
that  "  Gozan,  according  to  Cruden,  Holden,  and  others,  signifies 
pasture  ;*'  while  "  Zozan  is  the  name  given  by  the  Nestorians 
to  all  the  high-lands  of  Assyria  which  afford  pasturage  for  their 
numerous  flocks ;"  pp.  159, 160.  Further,  he  says,  "  the  sounds 
of  G  and  Z  frequently  interchange  "  without  altering  the  sense 
of  the  words ;  and  for  this  he  appeals  to  Gesenius ;  p.  160. 

Now  all  that  Gesenius  says,  and  justly  says,  is,  that  the  let- 
ter G  (a  Gimel),  like  the  other  palatals  Kaph  and  Koph,  some- 
times passes  over,  not  intoZ(T  Zayin),  but  into  Tsade  (y^  ts); 


not  far  from  the  Tigris  and  from  Birtha ;  nee  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
Heb.  art.  nbs,  and  his  Heb.  u.  Chald.  Wdrterb.  1834,  Vorrede  pp. 
xviii,  xix.  It  is  so  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and 
others.  Abulfeda  calls  it  Hadhr ;  Abulf.  by  Reiske,  in  BUsch* 
ing's  Magazin,  Th.  IV.  p.  24-6. 

*  Assemani  ibid.  p.  419.  Gesen.  Thesaur,  Heb.  art.  nVn. 
Abulfeda  ibid.  p.  262. — It  is  this  Halach  or  Hulun,  Arab.  Hul- 
w^n,  which  Assemani  describes  as  the  seat  of  a  Nestorian 
bishop ,'  and  not  Hatra  or  Chetra. 
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that  iSy  the  G  sound  has  an  affinity  with  this  particular  sdbilant 
(ts)y  and  with  no  other;  neither  with  Z  nor  S,  nor  SH.* 
Hence,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  first  letter  in  Zozan  is 
Tsade  and  not  Zayiriy  the  argument  does  not  touch  the  point 
Further,  Oozan,  as  every  philologist  knows,  does  not  mean 
pasture ;  its  root,  whether  it  be  t^i  or  mi^  signifies  to  cuty  to 
new ;  and  the  only  sense  which  Gozan  could  naturally  take, 
would  be  'place  of  cutting  or  hewing,'  perhaps  a  quarry. 
All  this  Dr.  G.  might  hare  seen  in  Buxtorf,  Simonis,  Gesenius, 
and  every  other  Heorew  lexicographer.  Jlie  appeal,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  Cruden's  Concordance,  is  very 
much  like  an  advocate  before  a  court,  who,  in  order  to  support 
a  desperate  case,  passes  by  the  recorded  judgment  of  a  Mans- 
field or  a  Marshall,  which  would  make  against  him,  and  cites 
the  more  favorable  opinion  of  some  worthy  justice  of  the  peace. 
Again,  Gozan  is  a  proper  name ;  while  Zozan,  according  to 
Dr.  G.'s  own  showing,  is  merely  an  appellative,  signifying 
*^  high-land  pastures,"  hke  the  Alpine  pastures  ^Alpweiden)  of 
Switzerland,  to  which  the  inhabitants  repair  with  their  flocks 
only  in  summer ;  p.  160. 

fiut  why  should  the  author  sedulously  avoid  all  notice  of  the 
fact,  that  there  exists  also  another  river  KhabCir,  which  rising 
in  the  high-lands  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  runs  first  S.  £.  and 
then  S.  W.  into  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  the  modern  Ker- 
klsiyeh  1  This  latter  Khabftr  of  Mesopotamia  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  Arabian  geographers ;  and  YakCit  speaks  distinctly  of 
both.t  Now  the  Khabi^r  of  Mesopotamia  is  without  question 
the  Chaboras  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  which  they 
describe  as  rising  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  flowing  ofl*  in 
the  like  direction  to  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.|  Here  then 
is  another  Habor ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  show,  why  this  region  may  not  have  been 
that  to  which  the  Israelites  were  carried  away.  It  was  at  the 
time  a  part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  just  as  much  as  As- 
syria proper. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  mere  name.  All  commentators 
agree  in  reeard'mg  the  names  Habor  and  Chebar  as  the  same, 
the  latter  following  more  the  Syriac  idiom;  and  there  can 

*  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  lett.  y,  e. 

t  Schulten's  Index  in  Yit.  Salad,  art.  Chaboras. 

X  Cellarius  Notit.  Orbis,  II.  p.  608. 
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hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  river  Chebar,  where  Ezekiel  saw 
his  glorious  visions  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
was  the  Khab<ir  of  Mesopotamia.  The  prophet  at  the  time 
was  "  among  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar — in  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans ;"  and  he  comes  afterwards  ^'  to  them  of  the 
captivity  at  Tel-Abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar."* 
Who  were  these  captives  ?  Ezekiel  himself  was  a  priest,  and 
many  of  his  prophecies  have  respect  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem ; 
but  here,  in  connection  with  these  first  visions  upon  the  river 
Chebar,  he  is  expressly  set  as  ^^  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel  ;'*  he  is  directed  repeatedly  to  go  "to  the  house  of  Israel ;" 
and  many  of  his  prophecies  have  reference  to  Israel.f  The 
inference  seems  unavoidable,  that  the  captives  upon  the  Che- 
bar were  of  the  ten  tribes ;  while  the  fact  that  the  river  was  in 
"  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,"  fixes  it  in  Mesopotamia. 

Further :  Habor  was  a  river  of  Gozan ;  and  we  have  ex- 
press information,  that  the  district  between  the  Chaboras  and 
the  Saocoras  or  Mygdonius,  anciently  bore  this  name  as  late  as 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  at  which  time,  it  is  des- 
cribed by  Ptolemy  under  the  Greek  name  of  GauzanUis.X 
This  region,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  was 
still  part  and  parcel  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  mi^ht  well 
have  been  the  place  of  that  name,  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
deported. 

Again :  Sennacherib  boastingly  exclaims  to  i^Hezekiah : 
"  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  those  which  my 
fathers  have  destroyed, — Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph  .  . .  ? 
Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  etc.  ?"§ 
All  these  places  named  after  Gozan,  so  far  as  we  know,  lie  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  haughty  mon- 
arch obviously  was  to  show,  that  as  his  ancestors  ha3  formerly 
successfully  prosecuted  theii  conquests  towards  the  west  into 
Syria,  so  now  he  would  extend  them  still  further,  and  include 

*  Ezek.  1:  1,  3.  3:  15.     Comp.  11:  24,. 

t  Ezek.  3:  17.  vss.  4,  5,  7.  See  too  chap.  6,  7,  12,  14,  19, 
20,  23,  etc.,  etc. 

X  Ptolem.  Geogr.  V.  18.  Cellarius  ib.  p.  603.  Gesenius 
and  Winer  speak  of  the  same  region  as  being  still  called  Kau^ 
skan,  but  do  not  give  their  authority  i  Heb.  Thesaur.  art.  *|J'id. 
Bibl.  Realw.  art.  Gosan> 

§  2  K.  19:  12,  13.    Isa.  37:  12,  13. 
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Jodea.  Haran,  the  Charrae  of  the  Qreeks  and  Romans^  is  well 
known  as  lying  N.  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Cbaboras  ;*  and  the 
re^on  of  Gozan  or  Gauzanitis  lay  directly  between  it  and 
Nineveh.  Rezeph  appears  to  have  been  near  Palmyra.  Sen- 
nacherib therefore  repeats  the  names  in  the  very  order,  in  which 
the  conquests  would  naturally  have  taken  place. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  our  inquiries  as  to  the  countries  to 
which  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  1  We  have  seen  that 
the  ^^  Cities  of  the  Medes"  need  not  be  sought  on  the  borders  of 
Assyria;  that  '^Halah"  was  probably  the  district  Calachene 
north  of  Nineveh,  and  adjacent  to  the  Nestorians ;  and  that 
''Habor  a  river  of  Gozan"  was  apparently  the  Cbaboras  of 
Mesopotamia.  At  least  the  country  upon  that  stream  was 
then  a  part  of  Assyria ;  the  river  skirted  a  district  called  Go- 
zan ;  and  upon  its  borders  were  captives,  to  whom  Ezekiel 
was  sent  as  to  ^  the  house  of  Israel."  We  see  not  how  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Grant  can  bear  up  against  this  mass  of  testimony.f 

But  having  once  planted  the  standard  of  the  ten  tribes  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  Dr.  G.  struggles  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  the  position  thus  taken,  and  brings  up  to  its  aid  what 
he  regards  as  an  invincible  host  of  historical  evidence.  His 
main  dependence,  however,  in  order  to  show  beyond  question, 
as  he  supposes,  that  the  ten  tribes  were  in  the  present  territory 
of  the  Nestorians  in  the  first  century,  is  the  passage  in  the  fa- 
mous speech  of  the  younger  Agrippa  to  the  JevTs  at  Jerusalem ; 

*  Dr.  G.  commits  a  strange  blunder  in  making  Haran 
(T??)  ^^^  Hara  (K'nn)  identical;  he  says,  *' the  words  have  the 
same  sense ;"  p.  161.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
they  have  only  one  letter  (i)  in  common  \  and  have  no  more 
resemblance  either  in  form  or  meaning,  than  the  English 
words  chum  and  hurra. 

t  The  views  above  given,  and  the  reasons  assinied,  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  a  formal  refutation  of  Bochart's  hy- 
pothesis, since  adopted  by  Rosenmueller  and  some  others, 
viz.  that  Gozan  was  the  Gausania  of  Ptolemy,  a  city  of  Media 
towards  the  Caspian.  Ptol.  VI.  2.  Bochart  Phaleg,  III.  14. 
Later  writers  detect  also  ^'  the  river  of  Gozan  "  in  the  Kuzul 
Ozan,  a  stream  running  eastwards  through  Media,  and  empty- 
ings itself  into  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Rosenm. 
Bill.  Geogr.  I.  296.  II.  102.  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  I.  p.  267. 
Ibjor  Sennel  finds  Gozan  in  the  name  of  this  river  itself, 
Ozwi;  Geogr.  Sy»t.  of  Herodot.  p.  395. 
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which  Dr.  Buchanan  also  has  very  carelessly  applied  to  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  Agrippa,  in  warning  the  Jews  against  trying  the 
fortune  of  war  with  the  Romans,  exclaims,  as  commonly 
translated :  "  What !  do  you  stretch  your  hopes  beyond  the 
river  Euphrates  ?  Do  any  of  you  think  that  your  fellow-tribes 
will  come  to  your  assistance  out  of  Adiabene  ?  Besides,  if 
they  would  come,  the  Parthians  would  not  permit  it"*  Adia- 
bene, as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  province  of  Assyria  proper, 
including  the  site  of  Nineveh.  In  this  passage,  Dr.  G.  says, 
^  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  fact  known  and  recognized  by  their  whole 
nation  [the  Jews]  assembled  in  council  at  Jerusalem,  that  their 
brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  were  in  Adiabene  more  than  seven 
centuries  after  they  were  carried  away  captives ;"  pp.  162, 170. 

But  is  all  this  so  ?  First,  the  oriemal  word  ofwqivlovgy  here 
rendered  "  fellow-tribes,''  has  not  mat  meaning,  but  signifies 
**  fellow-tribeswim,"  i.  e.  men  of  the  same  tribe  or  people.  This 
gives  at  once  a  different  shape  to  the  sentiment  of  Agrippa,  and 
makes  it  apply,  not  to  the  ten  tribes,  but  to  later  Jews,  as  that 
name  was  understood  in  the  time  of  Christ.  And  further,  when 
we  look  at  the  historical  circumstances  related  by  Josephus  him- 
self respecting  Adiabene,  we  find  this  whole  argument  vanish- 
ing into  thin  air ;  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  instead  of  sus- 
taining Dr.  G's  position,  going  directly  to  contradict  it 

In  narrating  the  administration  of  Caspius  Fadus,  who  was 
procurator  of  Judea  for  about  two  years,  A.  D.  44—46,  Jose- 
phus turns  aside  to  give  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Adia- 
bencf  Monobazus,  king  of  that  country,  had  by  his  queen 
Helena  a  son  also  called  Monobazus ;  and  by  her  sister  another 
younger  son  called  Izates.  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  this 
younger  son  was  preferred  before  his  elder  brother,  both  by  his 
father  and  Helena ;  and  having  passed  his  youth  at  a  castle 
near  Charrse  f  Haran),  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to 
Adiabene,  ana  through  the  influence  of  his  step-mother  Helena 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  people.  Before  his  return,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  Jewish  merchant  named  Ananias,  by 
whose  persuasions  he  had  been  induced  to  embrace  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  about  the  same  time  Helena 
also,  through  the  instructions  of  another  Jew,  had  been  led  to 
adopt  the  same  faith.  On  the  accession  of  Izates,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  but  was  dis- 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  II.  16.  4.        f  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  c.  2,  3, 4. 
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suaded  by  Helena  and  Ananias ;  the  former  representing  to 
faim,  ^^  that  he  was  'a  king,  and  it  would  greatly  alienate  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  should  they  learn  that  he  auected  strange 
and  foreign  customs,  nor  would  they  bear  that  a  Jew  should 
reign  over  them."*  But  on  the  arrival  of  a  learned  Jew  from 
Gcdilee,  the  hesitation  of  Izates  was  overcome,  and  he  received 
circumcision,  itelena  now  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  she 
arrived  during  the  time  of  scarcity  and  famine  under  Fadus, 
which  she  greatly  aided  to  alleviate  by  supphes  of  corn  brought 
from  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  Izates  also  sent  large  sums  of  money 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  applied  to  the  same  obiect-f  He  was  a 
prudent  and  successful  monarch,  and  sustamed  himself  in  a 
series  of  wars  against  four  successive  Parthian  kings4  In- 
fluenced by  his  example,  his  brother  Monobazus  and  other  re- 
latives likewise  embraced  Judaism.  Helena  and  Monobazus 
took  up  their  residence  in  Jerusalem,  where  each  had  a  palace, 
and  Helena  also  prepared  the  splendid  mausoleum  now  wrongly 
called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.§  Izates  died  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Monobazus.  Helena  also  returned  to  Adiabene,  but  soon  died ; 
and  her  bones,  as  well  as  those  of  Izates,  were  transported  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  she  had  prepared.|J  Du- 
ring the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
Izates  were  residing  there,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
conqueror  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.H 

Helena,  then,  came  to  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  45,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Izates,  which  therefore  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  A.  D.  43  or  44.  The  twenty-four  years  of  his 
reign  extended  of  course  to  A.  D.  67  or  68.  Dunn^  most  of 
that  interval  Helena  and  her  son  Monobazus  resided  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  inhabited  palaces  and  probably  had  their 
court.  Nor  can  we  doubt  also,  that  under  tne  sway  of  a  pros- 
elyte monarch,  the  Jews  would  enjoy  great  privileges  in  Adia- 
bene, and  that  very  many  would  repair  to  that  country  ;  so  that 
much  and  various  intercourse  would  be  kept  up  between  it  and 
Jerusalem.    It  was  in  these  circumstances,  that  the  Jews  of 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  2.  5.  f  Ibid.  XX.  2.  6. 

t  Ibid.  XX.  c.  3. 

§  Ibid.  XX.  4, 1, 3.  B.  J.  v.  6.  1.  VI.  6. 3.  Bibl.  Besearches 
in  Palest.  L  p.  536. 

II  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  4.  3.  f  Ibid.  B.  J.  VI.  6.  4. 
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Palestine  under  the  administration  of  Floras,  who  became  pro- 
curator in  A.  D.  64,  meditated  sedition  and  revolt  against  the 
Roman  dominion.  To  dissuade  them  from  this  step,  the  younger 
Agrippa  in  A.  D.  65  or  66*  delivered  the  speech  in  question  to 
the  Jews  assembled  in  Jerusalem.  After  magnifying  the  Ro* 
man  power  and  enforcing  their  inability  to  resist  it,  he  exclsdms: 
"  Perhaps  some  one  may  stretch  his  hopes  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  suppose  that  those  of  your  nation  {ofjuxpiXovg)  from 
Adiabene  will  bring  help.  But  they  will  neither  for  a  light 
cause  involve  themselves  in  such  a  war;  nor,  should  they  take 
such  evil  counsel,  would  the  Parthians  permit  them."t 

Now  to  what  does  this  amount  1  We  must  remember  that 
all  this  time  the  king  of  Adiabene  and  most  of  the  royal  family 
were  Jewish  proselytes ;  that  probably  the  Jews  enjoyed  great 
privileges  in  that  land  and  would  naturally  frequent  it  in  great 
numbers ;  and  that,  too,  the  mother  and  brother  of  the  mon- 
arch were  residing  in  Jerusalem  in  regal  splendor.  What  then 
could  be  more  natural  than  such  a  hope  in  the  Jews,  that  their 
brethren  of  the  same  faith  from  Adiabene  would  afford  them 
aid  1  or  than  the  appeal  of  Agrippa,  first  to  the  prudence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  then  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  pressed  by 
the  Parthians,  who  would  again  come  down  upon  him,  should 
he  engage  in  this  unequal  war  1  These  considerations  afford  a 
sufficient  and  complete  illustration  of  the  language  of  Agrippa ; 
and  show  too  that  the  passage  has  no  direct  reference  whatever 
to  the  ten  tribes. 

Indirectly,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  go  to 
prove  conclusively,  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  were  not  in  this 
district  in  the  first  century.  On  the  accession  of  Izates,  as  we 
have  seen,  Helena  dissuaded  him  from  bein^  circumcised,  saying, 
*^  that  it  would  greatly  alienate  the  mmds  of  his  subjects, 
should  they  learn  that  be  affected  strange  and  foreign  customs; 
nor  would  they  bear  that  a  Jew  should  reign  over  them."  Now 
according  to  Dr.  Grant's  theory,  the  great  body  of  his  subjects 
were  themselves  Israelites,  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith ;  and 
if  so,  the  advice  and  language  of  Helena  to  the  proselyted  mon- 
arch was  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

Of  the  same  general  tenor  is  another  passage  of  Josephus, 
which  Dr.  G.  has  overlooked.  In  the  proem  to  his  History  of 
the  Jewish  Wars,  a  work  first  written  in  his  native  tongue,  he 

*  Usher  Annales  p.  644,  646.  f  Joseph.  B.  J.  II.  16.  4. 
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assigns  the  reasons  which  led  him  afterwards  to  translate  it 
into  Greek.  He  first  speaks  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  that  all  of  their  nation  (ofioipvXar)  beyond  the  Euphrates 
would  take  up  arms  along  with  them ;  and  then  adds,  that  he 
could  not  regard  it  as  right,  that  the  Parthians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  remotest  Arabs,  his  own  countrymen  {ofAoqfvXov)  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  people  of  Adiabene,  should  through  his 
means  know  the  truth  of  all  these  matters,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  should  become  acquainted  with  them  only  through 
exaggerated  and  false  accounts.* — Here  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  "  fellow-tribesmen  beyond  the  Euphrates''  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Adiabene.  The  whole  passage  shows  that 
throughout  all  these  wide  regions  the  Aramean  was  still  the 
prevailing  language,  save  perhaps  the  beginnings  of  the  Arabic ; 
and  it  shows  nothing  more. 

The  testimony  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  as  to  the  nonnretum 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  Palestme,  we  shall  recur  to  hereafter. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  au^or  in  support  of  his  position,  from  the  language,  the 
•traditions  and  the  country  of  the  Nestorians.  The  reader  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  affords  any  more  decisive  re- 
sults than  that  arising  from  their  customs  and  observances. 

We  might  perhaps  with  propriety  here  bring  this  article  to 
a  close.  But  as  some  additional  light  may  possibly  be  thrown 
upon  the  general  subject,  by  a  review  of  the  various  circum- 
stances of  the  captivity  and  return  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews, 
we  subjoin  here  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  leading  facts. 

In  the  second  book  of  Kings  we  read :  '^  In  the  days  of  Pe- 
kah,  kin^  of  Israel  [after  740  B.  C],  came  TigIath-PiJeser,king 
of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria."f  The  writer 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  doubtless  alludes  to  the  same 
conquest  impart,  when  he  says  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  thaf  he  car- 
ried them  away,  even  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan,  unto  this  day.''| 


*  Joseph.  B.  J.  Proem.  2.  f  2  E.  15:  29. 

X  1  Ghr.  5:  26.  The  discrepancy  of  the  reading  here,  as 
compared  with  the  book  of  Kings,  has  already  been  consider- 
ed ;  see  above  p.  41. 
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Fifteen  years  or  more  afterwards,  about  720  B.  C,  "  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the  king  of  Assyria  [Shalmaneser]  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  tbem 
in  Halah^  and  on  Habor  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  Medes.'**  In  place  of  the  Israelites  thus  carried  avray 
from  the  region  of  Samaria,  the  kin^  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  Cuthah  and  other  regions,  '^  and  placed  them  in 
the  cities  of  Samana  instead  of  the  cnildren  of  IsraeL'^f  These 
became  afterwards  the  sect  or  people  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rem- 
nant of  whom  remains  at  N&bulusxmto  the  present  day  .| 

More  than  a  century  later,  about  598  or  599  B.  C.,  took 
place  the  first  captivity  of  the  Jews  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
No  less  than  three  deportations  in  all  occurred  under  this  mon- 
arch ;  the  second  about  588  B.  C,  and  the  last  about  four  years 
later ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  details.^  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  he  carried 
away  to  Babylon  "  all  the  princes  and  all  the  mighty  men  of 
valor,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths ;  none  remained  save  the 

I  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land ;"  and  these  "  poor  of  the 
and"  were  left  to  be  "  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen."||  That 
is  to  say,  only  the  chief  inhabitants,  warriors  and  artisans.  Were 
carried  away ;  at  one  time  eighteen  thousand  at  the  utmost, 
and  at  the  other  times  less  than  two  thousand.lF  These  twenty 
thousand  could  have  been  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  Judah. 

During  all  this  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had 
continued  to  exist,  and  sometimes  to  flourish,  under  the  reigns 
of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Amon,  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  at  last  Zedekiah.  A  few  notices  respecting 
the  state  of  northern  Palestine  during  the  same  period  may  aid 
our  further  inquiries. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  in  all  probability  the 
deportation  out  of  the  regions  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath- 

*  2  K.  17:  6.     More  fully  ib.  18:  9—11.    See  above,  p.  41. 
t  2  K.  17:  24. 

X  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palest.  III.  p.  97  seq. 
§  For  the  first,  see2K.  24:  Useq.  Jer.  27: 20.  52: 28.  For  the 
second,  2  K.  25:  11  seq.  Jer.  52:  29.  For  the  third,  Jer.  52:  30^ 
II  2  K.  24:  14.  25:  12.  Jer.  39:  10.  40:  7,  52:  15,  16. 
IT  2  K.  24:  14,  16.  Jer,  52:  28--30. 
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Kleser,  wais  not  more  exten^e  than  that  of  Jodah  and  JeruBa- 
lem  under  Nebochadnezzar.*  This  appears,  partly  from  the 
natim  of  the  case,  since  diese  were  then  populous  districts^ 
and  continued  (Galilee  at  least)  to  be  populous  eTer  after- 
wards; and  partly  from  the  cifCumstaDce,  that  npwhere  ex* 
cept  in  the  district  of  Samaria  were  foreigners  brought  in  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Frdm  this  latter  dis» 
triet,  indeed,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  appears  to  have 
been  carried  away ;  and  the  foreigners  who  thus  came  in  their 
stead,  remained,  as  Samaritans,  a  foreign  and  distinct  people, 
as  much  at  variance  with  the  remnant  of  th9  ten  tribes  and  the 
kter  Jews  of  Galilee,  as  with  the  body  of  that  nation  in  Jeru- 
adem  and  Judea.f 

The  same  fact,  however*  appears  more  conclusivdv,  from 
the  few  historical  notices  of  the  same  period  preserved  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles.  It  is  there  related,  that  the  pious 
Uezekiah,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  rei|[n,  took  measures  to 
pvify  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  restore  m  it  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  destruction 
of  Samaria  took  place,{  and  the  whole  country  of  the  ten  tribes 
was  now  left  without  a  head  and  without  any  religious  obser^* 
vances.  In  this  juncture  '*  the  king  took  counsel,  and  his 
princes  and  all  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the 
passover  in  the  second  montn.''  '^  So  they  established  a  de- 
cree to  make  proclamation  throughout  all  Israel,  from  Beersheba 
even  to  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to  keep  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem.''  This  decree  was  ad- 
dressed unto  *^  the  remnant  that  were  escaped  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria."  '^  So  the  posts  passed  from  city  to 
city  through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  even  unto 
Zebulun ;  but  they  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  m€>cked  them. 
Nevertheless  divers  of  Asher  and  of  Zebulun  humbled  them- 
selves, and  came  to  Jerusalem."^  It  appears,  too,  that  the 
number  of  the  ten  tribes  who  thus  came  up  was  not  small ; 
^for  a  multitude  of  the  people,  even  many  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 


*  See  also  Rennell  on  the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  in 
bis  Geog.  SysU  'of  Herodot.  Sec.  XV.  p.  389  seq.  especially 

pp.  400—402. 
t  Bibl  Besearches  in  Palest.  III.  p.  116. 
J  2  K.  18:  10.2  Chr.  29:  3. 
§  2Cbr.  30:  1,  2,5,6,10,11. 
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BMseh,  bsachar  and  Zebulun,  had  not  deansed  tbemselTes; 
yet  did  they  eat  the  passoyer.''  The  feast  continued  seTea 
days ;  ^nd  such  was  the  spirit  of  religious  and  fraternal  fed- 
tegs  excited  among  them,  that  *^  the  ^ole  assembly  took 
eounsel  to  keep  other  seven  days ;  and  they  kept  other  seveB 
days  with  gladness. — And  all  the  congregation  of  Judah,  and 
all  the  congregatibn  that  came  out  of  Israel,  and  the  strangers 
that  came  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  and  that  dwelt  in  Judah, 
rejoiced."*  Immediately  after  this,  '^  all  Israel"  went  out  and 
destroyed  the  tokens  of  idolatry  **  out  of  all  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, in  Ephraim  also  and  Manasseh,"  and  then  returned  ^  unto 
their  own  dties."  Heeekiah  now  reinstates  '*  the  portion  of 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,"  and  ^^  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
in  abundance  the  first  fruits . . .  and  the  tithe  of  all  things 
brought  they  in  abundantly ."f 

From  all  these  accounts  we  can  ^w  no  other  concluidon, 
than  that  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  such, 
a  large  body  of  the  people  still  continued  to  inhabit  Galilee 
and  the  other  parts  of  their  land,  except  the  district  of  Samaria ; 
and  that  these  to  a  ^eat  extent  agam  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  worship  of  Jdiovah  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  central  point 
and  head  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  Thus  far,  at  least, 
udder  Hezckiah,  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  remaining  in  Pales- 
tine would  seem  to  have  become  aj^ain  one  community. 

During  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon,  this 
bond  of  fraternal  union  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  inter- 
rupted or  forgotten ;  but  the  piety  of  king  Josiah,some  seventy 
years  after  Hezekiah,  again  broke  down  me  idol  altars  through- 
out all  Judah  and  the  ^^  cities  of  Samaria,"  and  the  land  of 
Israel ;  and  collections  were  made  not  only  in  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  in  ^^  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  and  of  all  the 
remnant  of  Israel,"  for  the  repair  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  passover  was  again  kept  in  Jerusalem  (about  622  B.  C.) 
by  ^*  all  Judah  and  IsraeL"|  All  this  serves  to  show,  that  the 
same  community  of  feeling  still  subsisted  between  Judah  and  the 
remnant  of  Israel;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
as  the  religious  head  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  now  recogniz- 
ed not  less  among  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  than  among 

•  2  Chr.  30:  18,  23,  25.  f  Ibid.  31:  1,  4,  5. 

J  2  K.  23:  19.  2  Chron.  34:  6,  9.  35;  18.  Compare  Zeph* 
3:  12,  13. 
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fte  two. — ^la  all  this,  indeed,  we  find  hothiDg  expresslv  said  re^ 
specting  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan ;  but  all  analogy  and 
aabsequent  history  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  tji^r  situation 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  o&er  tribes  of 
Israel. 

SoBie  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Josiah,  occurred  the  first 
deportation  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  king  Jehoiachin  to  Baby- 
loo,  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Among  these  captives,  apparent- 
ly,  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  while  Jeremiah  remained  at  Jeru^ 
^em  and  prophesied  under  Zedekiah.*  The  prophecies  of 
the  latter  have  frequent  reference  to  the  final  overthrow  and 
eaptivity  of  his  nation,  which  took  place  ftot  long  afterwlurds  ;t 
but  hb  prophetic  ^e  locked  forward  also  to  the  restoration  of 
Ids  people  from  their  exile,  and  the  promises  of  return  which  his 
lips  uttered,  refer  just  as  nmeh  to  Israel  as  to  Judah :  '^  For  lo^ 
Ae  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  again  the  cap* 
tivity  of  my  people  Israel  and  Judah,  saith  the  Lord :  and  I 
will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave  to  their 
fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it"|  In  the  same  manner, 
Ezekiel  visits  in  spirit  the  captives  of  Israel  on  the  river  CIm*-' 
bar,  and  pours  out  equally  against  them  and  Judah  the  reprea& 
and  warnings  of  the  Most  High  ;§  while  at  the  same  time  he 
too  looks  forward  and  predicts  their  return  to  the  Promised 
Land,  and  announces  to  Judah  and  Israel,  that  the  Lord  "  will 
create  them  one  nation  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and  one 
kbff  shall  be  king  to  them  all ;  and  they  shall  no  more  be  two 
nations ;  ndther  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all.^'H 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  draw  the  further  inference^ 
that  the  amalgamation  of  Judah  and  Israel,  which  had  J)egun 
in  Palestine  before  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem,  was  still  con* 
tinned  in  the  countries  of  their  exile.  Misfortune  had  drawn 
them  again  together  as  with  strong  bands ;  and  the  purpose  of  the 

*  Ezek.  1:  1.  33:  21.    Jerem.  1:  1—3. 

t  Jer.  32:  24  seq.  c.  34. 

t  Jer.  30:  3,  4,  10.  21:  1  seq.  33:  7,  50:  17,  20,  33,  34.  The 
passage  in  c.  50.,  shows  decisively  that  a  return  from  Babylon 
is  meant. 

§  See  above,  p.  46. 

II  Ezek.  27:  21, 22 ;  comp.  33:  24,  24.  See  the  whole  of 
e.  36, 37.    Compare  also  Luke  1:  32,  33. 
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Lord  W9S  declared^  that  this  union  should  be  completed  and 
perfected  by  their  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Thus  the  posterity  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  continued  to  live 
on  together  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  captivity. 
Their  condition  appears  not  to  have  been  one  of  oppression. 
They  builded  them  nouses,  and  planted  them  gardens,  and  were 
prosperous ;  some  became  connected  with  the  court  and  rose  to 
the  highest  offices  of  state ;  and  they  retained,  partially  at  least, 
their  own  chielb  and  elders.* 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  second  and  main  deportation 
from  Jerusalem,  including  kine  Zedekiah,  and  not  long  after 
the  capture  of  Babylon  and  Uie  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean 
empire,  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Perso-Median  kingdom,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  about  536  B.  C,  *^  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,"  permitting  the  exiles  of  Palestine 
to  return  and  build  up  their  temple  and  reinstate  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.t  This  decree  is  not  directed  either  to  the  Jews 
or  Israelites,  but  to  all  the  people :  ^*  Who  is  there  among  you  of 
all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel."  And  although  it  is  indeed  said,  that  there 
'^  rose  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
the  priests  and  theLevites;"  yet  it  is  also  added:  '^witiiall 
them  whose  spirit  God  had  raised,  to  go  up  to  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord."|  The  first  great  company  of  the  returning  ex- 
iles under  Zerubbabel  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons.§  These  certainly  were  not  all  Jews ;  for  the  very  cata- 
logues which  are  given  of  their  families,  are  inscribed  :  **  The 
number  of  the  men  of  the  people  of  Israel."  Some  of  them 
even  could  not  prove  ^  whether  they  were  of  Israel"  at  alLIF 
Of  those  who  thus  went  up,  the  priests  and  the  Levites  and 
their  dependents  dwelt  in  their  cities,  ^*  and  all  Israel  in  their 
cities."** 

All  this  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  reunion 
and  amalgamation  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  already  suggested, 

*  Jer.  29:  5  seq.  Tobit,  passim. — Dan.  1:  3  seq.  6:  2, 
seq.  Esth.  8:  1,  2.  Comp.  Tobit  1:  22.— Ezck.  14:  1.  20:  1. 
Ezra  1:  5.     Susanna  5,  28. 

t  Ezra  1:  1 — 4.  J  lb.  vs.  5. 

§  Ezra  2:  64,  seq.  ||  Ezra.  2:  2.    Neh.  7:  7. 

nr  Ezra  2:  59.  ••  lb.  vs.  70.    Comp.  1  Chr.  9:  1,  3, 
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both  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  m  their  captivitj.  And  vf^ 
further  find,  in  still  stronger  coincidence  with  the  same  view^ 
that  when  after  twenty  years,  the  building  of  the  temple  by 
Zerubbabel  was  completed  in  516  B.  C.  '^  the  children  of  Israel^ 
the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
captivity,  kept  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  God,  with  joy ; 
and  offered  at  the  dedication  of  this  house  a  hundred  bul- 
locks, .  . .  and  for  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel,  twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel."*  At  the 
same  time,  also,  the  passover  was  kept  by  ^^  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  were  come  again  out  of  captivity."  These  ac- 
counts obviously  refer  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  nor  to  the  ten  tribes 
alone ;  but  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  the  Hebrews,  who  had 
been  in  captivity  together ;  and  they  necessarily  imply,  that  the 
former  distinction  and  enmity  between  the  two  tribes  and  the 
ten  tribes,  had  been  already  clone  away  ;  and  that  both  in  Pal- 
estine, and  in  the  country  of  their  exile,  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion was  again  one,  whether  spoken  of  as  Jews  or  as  Israel. 

But  of  £is  reunited  people,  there  still  remained  large  num- 
bers in  the  countries  whither  they  had  been  carried  away  captive ; 
and  an  important  event  in  their  history  is  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  luxurious  Ahasuerus  (Heb.  Akhashverosh),  most 
probably  the  Persian  Xerxes,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
name,!  after  485  B.  C,  took  to  wife  Esther  the  niece  of  Mor- 
decai,  a  Jew  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamm,  and  dwell- 
ing in  Shushan,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  ances- 
tors had  been  brought  away  from  Jerusalem  with  Jeconiah 
( Jehoiachin) ;  and  we  thus  see,  that  the  Jews  of  that  captivity 
were  not  confined  to  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  but  dwelt,  like 
the  Israelites,  dispersed  through  '^  the  cities  of  tiie  Medes"  and 
Persians.!  Such  also  was  Haman's  account  of  them,  when  he 
sought  to  destroy  them :  '^  There  is  a  certain  people  scattered 
abroad  and  dispersed  amon^  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of 
thy  kingdom;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all  feopie; 
neither  keep  they  the  king's  law8.''§    This  description  applies 

*  Ezra  6:  16,  17—21. 

f  The  ancient  Persian  name  of  thia  monarch  is  found  im  the 
cuneiform  inacriptions  at  Persepolis,  written  Khehhershe  or 
Khahverske  ;  oat  of  whieh  the  (jrreeks  made  XerxeSy  and  the 
Hebrews,  by  prefixing  their  prosthetic  Aleph,  ^khashverosJL 
Gesenias,  Thesaur.  sub  art. 

%  See  also  Josephus  expressly,  Antiq.  XI.  5. 2.  §  Esth.  S:  8.. 
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equally  to  Jews  or  Israelites,  so  far  as  they  adhered  to  their  re- 
ligion ;  between  whom  Haman  least  of  all  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  distinction,  if  any  existed.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  only  as  Jews ; 
and  this  would  therefore  seem  already  to  have  become  a  cur- 
rent appellation  of  the  amalgamated  people.  Their  numbers 
we  can  judge  of  only  from  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain  by 
them  in  self-defence ;  which  is  given  at  five  hundred  in  Shushan 
itself,  and  seventy-five  thousand  in  the  various  provinces, — pro- 
bably not  including  Palestine.*  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
there  cannot  well  have  been  less  than  some  hundred  thousands 
of  this  Jewish  population. 

Among  all  these,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  suppose,  that 
very  many  individuals  and  families  would  take  advantage  of  the 
gisneral  permission  to  return,  granted  to  the  exiles,  and  repair 
at  different  times  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  where  the  temple 
had  now  been  rebuilt,  and  the  national  worship  re-established. 
But  it  was  not  until  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  first  return- 
ing company  under  Zerubbabel,  that  another  caravan  was 
brought  together  by  royal  authority  under  the  direction  of  Ezra. 
This  took  place  m  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  about  458  B.  C.f  The  decree  of  that  monarch,  directed 
to  Ezra,  had  respect  not  alone  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  ten  tribes ; 
but  was  as  follows :  ^'  I  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  his  priests  and  Levites,  in  my  realm,  who 
are  minded  of  their  own  free-will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with 
thee."  In  accordance  with  this  permission,  Ezra  '^  gathered 
together  the  chief  men  out  of  Israel,  to  ^o  up  with  him;"  and 
aft^r  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  ^^  die  children  of  those  who 
had  been  carried  away,  which  were  come  out  of  the  captivity, 
offered  burnt-offerings  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  twelve  bullocks 
for  all  Israel,  •  • .  twelve  he-goats  for  a  sin-offering."|  And 
in  the  subsequent  complaint  to  Ezra,  of  the  mtermingling  of  the 
people  with  the  heathen  round  about,  it  is  the  ^^  people  of  Is- 
rael" who  have  thus  sinned ;  and  '*  there  assembled  unto  him 
out  of  Israel  a  very  great  congregation  of  men,  women,  and 
children ;  for  the  people  wept  sore."§ 

*  Esth.  9:  12,  15,  16. — The  influence  of  Mordecai,  as  prime 
minister  of  the  Persian  king,  would  readily  account  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  feast  of  Parim  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

t  Ezra  7:  8.  %  Ibid.  7:  28.  8:  35. 

i  Ezra  9:  1.  10: 1.    Neh.  9:  1,  2. 
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In  all  this,  we  have  again  strong  evidence,  that  not  only  had 
Judah  and  Israel  become  reunited  both  in  Palestine  and  the 
East ;  but  also  that  even  the  distinction  of  tribes  was  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten  or  neglected,  except  as  to  the  priests  and 
Levites.  In  all  the  lists  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  later,  a  speci- 
fication of  tribe  very  rarely  occurs. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  Ezra,  Nehemiah  repaired  as 
the  king's  governor  to  Jerusalem.  He  appears  not  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  any  band  of  returning  exiles ;  but  he 
built  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  the  feast  of 
tabernacles :  **  And  the  congregation  of  them  that  were  come 
again  out  of  the  capti\dty  made  booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths. 
. . .  And  there  was  very  ffreat  gladness."  And  in  the  same 
month,  **  the  children  of  Israel  were  assembled  with  fastmg.*'* 
The  Hebrew  nation  was  therefore  still  one  in  worship  and  feel- 
ing ;  although  as  Nehemiah  was  the  royal  governor  only  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  not  of  Samaria,  nor  Galilee,  nor 
Gilead,  his  doings  and  writings  have  naturally  reference  more  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  than 
to  the  other  portions  of  Palestine.! 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  return  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  their 
native  land.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  returned  ;  indeed,  the 
very  language  of  Ezra  implies  that  they  did  notj  The  de- 
scendants of  the  ten  tribes  had  now  been  settled  down  through- 
out the  East  from  720  to  440  B.  C,  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
and  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  also  been  there  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  These  regions,  therefore,  were 
their  home  and  country ;  and  although  many  doubtless  after- 
wards went  up  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet  very  many,  we  must 
suppose,  clung  to  these  their  paternal  abodes,  in  preference  to 
becoming  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
But  they  were  now  brethren  in  feeling  and  in  name;  and 
whether  called  Jews  or  Israelites,  they  were  the  reunited  stock 
of  Abraham,  the  children  of  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Hebrews. 
From  this  time  onward  to  the  Christian  era,  they  appear  on  the 
pages  of  history  only  as  one  nation,  whether  in  Palestine  or  in 
other  lands — the  Jews.  The  name  of  the  ten  tribes  becomes 
lost ;  and  thus  there  early  arose  the  impression  that  the  ten 
tribes  themselves  were  lost 


•  Neh.  8:  17,  9:  1.    Compare  10:  39. 

t  Neh.  3,  4,  11, 12.  t  Ezra  9:  28. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  further  history  of  the  Hebrew 
niltioD,  now  known  as  the  Jews  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine. 
During  the  interval  from  Nehemiah  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
they  suffered  many  revolutions,  great  oppression,  and  frequent 
desolations.  Their  country  became  the  football  of  war  and 
conquest,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  under 
the  Maccabees,  in  the  second  century  beifore  Christ,  they  main- 
tained for  a  time  an  independent  staind  among  the  nations ;  but 
at  length  sunk  before  the  all-engulfing  power  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Under  Alexander  and  his  successors  multitudes  were 
transported  or  allured  into  Egypt*  where  a  temple  was  erected 
and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  for  their  use. 
During  the  same  interval,  great  numbers  also  had  wandered 
into  Syria ;  where,  in  the  cities  from  Damasaus  to  Antioch  and 
elsewhere,  they  lived  in  quiet  and  enjoyed  the  same  rights  as 
the  Greeks.*  From  Syria  they  found  tneir  way  to  Asia  Minor ; 
where  in  the  apostolic  age  all  the  principal  cities  were  full  of 
Jews,  who  were  protect^  in  their  rights  by  many  decrees  of 
the  Roman  senate  and  emperors^f  At  the  same  period  they 
were  likewise  dwelling  in  great  numbers  in  the  cities  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  and  also  in  Rome  itself.|  Most  of  these 
were  apparently  emigrants  from  the  land  of  Palestine.  It  can 
also  hardly  be  doubted,  that  while  the  chief  motive  of  this  emi- 
gration was  traffic  and  the  hope  of  gain,  many  would  also  re- 
pair from  Palestine  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries  of  the 
east ;  and  that  the  bands  of  union  and  fellowship  between  them 
and  their  brethren  already  in  those  regions  would  become 
closer  and  stronger ;  such,  as  we  shall  see,  was  actually  the 
case. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nation  when  the  Saviour  appeared, 
and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  At  this 
time  Gralilee  was  one  of  the  most  populous  portions  of  the 
whole  land,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  likewise 
full  of  Jews.§  Our  Lord  himself,  though  descended  from  David, 

*  Acts  9:  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  XII.  3,  1.  B.  J.  VII.  3,  3. 

t  Acts  2:  9,  10.  See  too  the  joumeyings  of  Paul  as  record- 
ed in  the  book  of  Acts.  Several  such  decrees  are  given  by 
Josephus,  Antiq.  XIV.  10.  XVI.  6. 

t  Acts  2:  10. 

§  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 
1  Mace  5:  9,  seq.,  14,  seq. 
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was  from  the  former  re^on,  and  also  visited  the  latter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  St.  Paul  saying, 
in  speaking  of  the  promise  of  God  made  unto  the  fathers : 
"  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God 
day  and  night,  hope  to  come ;"  meaning  obviously  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation  as  then  known,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
the  Jews.*  In  like  manner  the  apostle  James  directs  his  Epis- 
tle "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  ;"t  while 
Peter  addresses  himself  only  "  to  the  strangers  [sojourners] 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia,"  i.  e.  throughout  Asia  Minor.| 

These  "  dispersed  Jews"  (^  dtacnoQo)^  the  twelve  tribes  thus 
scattered  abroad,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  emigrants  from 
Palestine,  settled  or  sojourning  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  "  dispersion"  in  the  east  alone,  was 
probably  made  up,  partly  indeed  of  emigrants  from  Palestine,  but 
chiefly  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  remained  in  those 
countries  after  the  return  of  the  "captivity."  All  however 
were  now  Jews,  from  whatever  tribe  descended,  whether  knownr 
or  unknown.  They  are  called  by  Joseph  us :  "  Jews  sojourn- 
ing beyond  the  Euphrates."^  They  had  been  confirmed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  their  privileges  and  the  right  to  live 
according  to  their  own  ]aws.||  Under  his  successors  of  the 
Seleucian  dynasty,  they  had  continued  to  be  favored  as  loyal 
subjects ;  and,  as  such,  a  large  colony  of  them  was  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order 
to  prevent  insurrection  in  those  provinces.1I  In  the  days  of  the 
apostles  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  were  thus  dwelling  "  beyond 
the  Euphrates,"  who  stood  in  close  connection  with  Palestine, 
and  sent  up  regularly  every  year  their  annual  tribute  to  the 


•  Acts  27:  6.     ^ 

f  James  1:  1,  raig  dtadfxa  qtvXaig  raig  iv  ij,  diaanogcc. 

j  1  Pet.  1:  1,  ixlfXTolg  TtaQBTTidrifjioig  diaanogCtg  Ilorrov,  x.  t.  1.— 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  prophetess  Anna  Is  mentioned  as 
being  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Luke  2:  36  ;  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
his  descent  from  that  of  Benjamin,  Phil.  3:  9.  The  lineage  of 
the  other  Apostles  is  not  given. 

§  Joseph.  Antiq.  XV.  3.  1,  olvnig  £v<f>(^atfprot7imnt(Tfiivoi'lovdalo4 
Literally,  perhaps,  '^  Jews  colonized  beyond  the  Euphrates.''* 

I  Ibid.  XI.  8.  5. 

t  Ibid.  XIL  3.  4. 
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temple  and  offerings  of  the  first  fruits.*  In  one  instance,  too,  a 
Jew  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  was 
made  high-priestf  Jewish  merchants  and  learned  men  from 
Galilee,  as  already  related,  visited  Adiabene,  through  whose 
influence  the  royal  family  of  that  country  were  led  to  embrace 
Judaism.  Many  also  from  all  the  east  resorted  to  Palestine, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  so  that,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  New  /Testament,  "  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
Jews,  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven ;"  that  is, 
men  of  Jewish  descent  or  proselytes,  bom  in  foreign  lands  and 
speaking  the  languages  of  their  native  countries.  Among  these 
were  '^  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia;"  besides  others  from  Judea,  Asia  Minor, 
Rome,  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.^ 

We  have  thus,  as  succbctly  as  possible,  brought  together  all 
the  Scripture-testimony  bearing  upon  the  captivity  and  return 
of  the  Israelites  and  Jews.  We  have  seen,  that  after  the  va- 
rious deportations  out  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  great  body  of 
the  common  people  still  remained  in  Palestine,  where  they  be- 
came reunited  as  one  nation  in  their  public  religious  rites  and 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  descendants  of  those  carried  away 
became  in  like  manner  amalgamated  in  the  land  of  their  exile. 
The  permission  to  return  was  ^iven  alike  to  all ;  and  so  far  as 
the  testimony  goes,  no  distinction  of  tribes  was  found  among 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  This  ais- 
tinction  indeed  was  almost  wholly  laid  aside ;  the  name  of  Jews 
became  as  comprehensive  as  was  formerly  that  of  Hebrews ; 
and  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  were  forgotten. 

These  views  rest  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  Scripture ;  and 
appear  to  us  satisfactory.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  a  single  re- 
mark of  Josephus,  we  should  incline  to  regard  them  as  unques- 
tionable. That  writer,  in  describing  the  return  of  Ezra,  relates, 
that  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  was  sent  also  to  the  Jews  in  Me- 
dia, **  who  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  many  of  them  taking  up 
their  possessions,  came  to  Babylon,  desiring  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  whole  mass  (}.a6g)  of  the  Israelites  remained 
in  that  region.    So  that  it  has  happened,  that  two  tribes  are 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  XV.  2.  2.  XV.  3.  1.— Ibid.  XVHI.  9.  1. 
Fhilo  0pp.  II.  p.  578. 

t  Ibid.  XV.  2.  4.  XV.  3. 1. 
X  Acts  2:  5,  9,  10. 
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in  Asia  and  Europe,  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  the  ten  tribes 
are  beyond  the  Euphrates  unto  this  day,  infinite  myriads  of 
men,  incapable  of  being  estimated  in  numbers.''*  In  no  other 
passage  does  the  writer  refer  to  the  subject,  nor  does  he  after- 
wards make  any  allusion  to  the  ten  tribes. 

This  language  of  Josephus  is  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. Accordmg  to  one,  be  may  here  mean  by  *^  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Israelites"  the  same  people  which  he  elsewhere 
always  calls  "Jews  sojourning  beyond  the  Euphrates;"  of 
whom  he  also  afterwards  savs  there  were**  not  a  few  myriads."! 
But  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  see,  why  he  should  here  speak 
of  them  in  such  extravagant  terms,  as  infinite  in  multitude,  be- 
yond the  power  of  estimate  in  numbers.  According  to  this 
view,,  we  here  have,  on  the  part  of  Josephus,  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  that  the  **  great  mass"  of  the  ten  tribes  remained  in 
his  day  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  were  de- 
scendants of  the  two  tribes.  On  what  authority  was  this  opinion 
expressed  ?  The  historian  was  writing  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  after  the  Israelitish  captivity,  and  some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  return  of  Ezra.  What  were  his  documents  ? 
They  were  either  the  same  which  we  have  now  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  else  tradition.  But  what  is  a  tradi- 
tion worth  as  to  events  occurring  five  centuries  before,  unless 
supported  by  other  evidence  ?  and  especially  if  contradicted  bj; 
written  documents  1  Now  the  testimony  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  expressly  contradicts  this  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephus, and  shows  that  after  the  captivity  a  great  body  of  the 
ten  tribes  still  remained  in  Palestine,  and  that  many  of  them 
also  returned  out  of  the  land  of  exile ;  so  that  the  subsequent 
nation  of  the  Jews,  which  became  subject  in  Asia  and  Europe 
to  the  Romans,  was  composed,  at  least  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  of  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hence  we  must  re- 
gard this  assertion  of  Josephus  as  a  mere  conjecture  of  his  own ; 
in  which,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  he  has  departed  from 
the  truth  and  distinctness  of  Scriptural  histoiy.  As  another 
example,  may  be  cited  the  fact,  that  he  refers  the  decree  in  fa- 
vor of  Ezra  to  Xerxes,  contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of 

*  Joseph.  Aniiq.  XI.  5. 2,  (iv^iidtg  iuH^oi,  xal  a^p&fi^  yvvkd^m 
uif  dvrafiepai. 

t  Ibid.  XV.  3.  1. 
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Ezra  himself;*  while  he  makes  Ahasuerus  to  have  been  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  evidence  of 
the  name,  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  Artaxerxes  is  in  Scrip- 
ture called  by  this  his  own  proper  appellation.! 

If  again  we  follow  another  interpretation  of  this  language  of 
Josephus,  he  may  mean  by  '*  the  whole  mass  of  the  Israelites" 
a  different  people  from  those  whom  he  calls  '<  Jews  sojourning 
beyond  the  Euphrates."  In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  say,  pre- 
cisely, whom  he  probably  intended  by  these  Israelites.  It  may 
be,  since  the  nation  of  Israel  was  given  over  to  captivity  on  ac- 
count of  its  many  idolatries,|  that  while  the  tender-hearted  and 
pious  among  the  captives  returned  in  their  captivity  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  united  themselves  again  with  the 
Jews,  the  greater  number  still  remained  idolaters ;  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  Prideaux,  '^  soon  going  into  the  usages  and 
idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted,  (to 
which  they  were  too  much  addicted  while  in  their  own  land,) 
after  a  while  became  wholly  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
them ;  and  thence  utterly  losing  their  name,  their  language, 
and  their  memorial,  were  never  after  any  more  spoken  of."§ 
To  such,  Josephus  might  indeed  conjecturally  apply  the  exag- 
gerated expressions  above  cited. 

Or,  it  may  be,  that  because  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  had 
ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had 
come  to  regard  themselves,  in  a  national  respect,  as  descended 
'wholly  from  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  (so  at  least  Josephus  affirms, 
when  he  inaccurately  says  that  only  the  two  tribes  were  subject 
to  the  Romans ;)  and  then  the  almost  necessary  inference  to 
speculating  minds  would  be,  that  the  ten  tribes  were  somewhere 
still  existing  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Josephus  may  here  mean 
something  of  the  kind ;  for  we  know  from  other  sources,  that 
such  speculations  and  fables  respecting  the  ten  tribes  were 
already  rife  in  the  same  age.  In  the  apocryphal  fourth  book 
of  Esdras,  usually  referred  to  the  first  century ,||  we  find  the  fol- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  XI.  5.  1.    Ezra  7:  1,  11, 12. 

t  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  6.  1  seq.  J  2  K.  17:  7—23. 

§  Prideaux*8  Connection,  etc.  I.  p.  43. 

II  The  Esdras  II.  of  the  English  Apocrypha.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  which  latter  is  ascribed  by  Lardner 
and  others  to  the  first  century.  Compare  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep« 
V.  T.  11.  pp.  183,  184. 
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lowing  passage  relating  to  events  seen  in  vision  :  ^^  These  are 
the  ten  tribes,  which  were  carried  away  prisoners  out  of  their 
own  land  in  the  time  of  Osea  the  king,  whom  Salmanasar  king 
of  Assyria  led  away  captive ;  and  he  carried  them  over  the 
waters,  and  so  they  came  into  another  land.  But  they  took 
this  counsel  among  themselves,  that  they  would  leave  the  muU 
titude  of  the  heathen,  and  go  forth  into  a  further  country, 
where  never  mankind  dwelt,  that  they  might  keep  their  statutes, 
which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land.  And  they  entered 
into  Euphrates  by  the  narrow  passages  of  the  river.  For  the 
Most  High  showed  signs  for  them,  and  held  still  the  flood,  till 
they  were  passed  over.  For  through  that  country  there  was  a 
great  way  to  go,  namely,  of  a  year  and  a  half;  and  the  same 
region  is  called  Arsaretfa.  Then  dwelt  they  there  until  the  lat- 
ter time.''*  This  is  the  famous  passage,  which  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  the  theory  of  those  who  still  find  the  ten  tribes 
upon  the  continent  of  America.  It  proves  at  least  the  point 
for  which  we  have  cited  it,  viz.  that  in  the  age  of  Josephus 
speculations  and  fables  were  already  afloat  respecting  the  ten 
tribes,  showing  that  the  historical  facts  of  the  case  had  already 
been  forgotten. 

Thus  then,  whatever  sense  we  may  assign  to  this  isolated 
passage  of  Josephus,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  sufficient  weight 
to  counterbalance  the  direct  and  tolerably  full  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Jerome  also  speaks  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  '^  unto  this  day  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
their  captivity  has  never  been  loosed."!  This  assertion  may  be 
explained  like  that  of  Josephus ;  and  indeed  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  language  of  that  writer ;  of  whose  works  Jerome 

•  4  Esdr.  13: 40 — 46.  Dr.  Grant  has  wholly  misapprehended 
this  passage,  although  he  speaks  of  '^  a  careful  comparison  of 
this  account  with  the  original;"  p.  251.  The  original,  by  the 
way,  is  lost ;  the  earliest  copy  extant  is  the  Latin  version. 
The  idea  of  the  writer  doubtless  was,  that  in  going  ''  forth 
into  a  farther  country,"  the  tribes  passed  from  Mesopotamia 
northwards  along  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Euphrates.  Of 
these  we  heard  much  in  1839,  while  they  were  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  army  before  the  battle  of  Nizib. 

t  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Hos.  c.  1.  Opp*  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  III.  col. 
1242. 
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made  frequent  use.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that,  in  his  day, 
the  learned  and  speculating  Jews  of  Tiberias  (whence  Jerome 
had  his.  teacher)  may  have  been  led,  in  their  own  self-compla- 
cency, to  regard  the  Jews  still  living  in  those  distant  regions,  as 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes,  in  order  to  make  out  for  them  a 
rank  and  ancestry  inferior  to  their  own.  But  how  little  ground 
there  was  for  this  assertion,  we  have  already  seen. 

We  rest  therefore  in  the  conclusion,  that  during  and  after  the 
captivity,  the  twelve  tribes  had  again  become  united  into  one 
people,  both  in  Palestine  and  throughout  the  countries  of  their 
dispersion.    They  were  now  the  later  Jews. 

The  bearinpc  of  this  discussion  upon  the  theory  of  Dr.  Grant 
is  obvious.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  before,  that  neither 
from  their  customs,  their  language,  their  tradition,  nor  their 
country,  can  the  Nestorians  be  proved  to  be  of  Hebrew  Imeage ; 
and  if  we  have  now  succeeded  in  showing,  that  in  the  age  of 
Christ  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  no  longer  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence, then  a  fortiori  the  Nestorians  cannot  well  be  the  descend- 
ants and  representatives  of  any  lost  tribes.  We  have  entered 
into  the  discussion,. not  in  reference  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Grant 
alone ;  but  because  the  results  to  which  we  have  come,  if  well- 
founded,  may  serve  to  put  an  end  to  much  useless  speculation 
and  bald  hypothesis  in  respect  to  this  whole  subject 

In  the  age  of  the  apostles,  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries 
further  east  were  indeed  full  of  Hebrews  ;  but  they  were  now 
all  Jews.  They  had  already  lived  together  and  been  amalga- 
mated for  more  than  five  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  in  vain  now 
to  say,  that  in  one  part  the  element  of  the  ten  tribes  predomi- 
nated more,  and  in  another  part  less.  Even  the  Jews  of  the 
celebrated  schools  at  Babylon  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  purest  and  noblest  blood  of 
the  captivity,  of  the  lineage  of  David,  purer  and  nobler  than 
that  which  returned  to  Jerusalem,  had  doubtless  no  better 
ground  for  the  assertion,  than  the  self-complacency  of  an  over- 
weening vanity.* — Among  this  multitude  of  Jews  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  well  as  among  their  Gentile  neighbors,  very  many 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  many  churches  were  gath- 
ered. The  apostle  Peter  himself,  and  his  beloved  Mark,  appear 
to  have  visited  Babylon.f    Among  these  churches,  composed 

*  Lightfoot  Horae  Hebr.  in  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth.  Addenda  c.  2. 
0pp.  11.  p.  930.  t  1  Pet.  5:  13. 
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of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  speaking  the  Aramean  tongue, 
grew  up  the  Syriac  alphabet  and  dialect,  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
a  distinct  idiom.  The  great  oriental  Syrian  church  spread  it* 
self  over  the  east,  undivided,  until  the  fifth  century ;  when  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius,  then  Patriarch  of  Constantinop'e,  /• 

roused  the  more  eastern  churches  in  his  favor ;  and  the  appel- 
lation of  Nestorians  came  to  designate  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  bore  the  Syrian  name. 

In  all  this  progress  of  the  church,  are  we  to  suppose,  that  Jew-  '  - 

ish  converts  and  their  descendants  held  themselves  aloof  from  ,^ 

Gentile  Christians,  in  separate  communities  or  tribes  ?  Have  we 
the  slightest  hint,  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  that  such  was  the  custom  of  converts  from  Ju- 
daism ?  If  so  we  must  expect  to  find  the  practice  in  its  full 
strength  among  the  Greek  churches  of  Palestine  in  the  first  five  t 

centuries ;  when  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  Jews  embraced 
Christianity,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  Gentiles  round 
about  to  be  mingled  with  them  ;  or  also  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Paul  himself  preached  and  gathered  churches  from  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Yet  in  all  these  regions  we  look  in  vain  for  church- 
es composed  exclusively  of  Jewish  converts,  or  even  laying 
special  weight  upon  their  Jewish  descent.  As  members  of  a  new 
dispensation,  one  in  faith  and  hope  and  love,  they  laid  aside  for- 
mer distinctions  and  prejudices,  and  became  in  the  character 
of  Christians  one  homogeneous  people  devoted  to  the  Lord. 
"The  middle  wall  of  partition"  was  wholly  broken  down. 
What  Christian  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  Palestine  or 
Asia  Minor,  ever  thought  or  inquired  whether  he  or  his  breth- 
ren were  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent  ?  Still  less,  we  ap- 
prehend, could  such  a  distinction  be  traced,  even  in  that  early 
age,  in  the  case  of  whole  communities  of  the  Syrian  church; 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  advance 
the  claim  at  this  late  day,  in  behalf  of  the  Nestorians  of 
Kurdistan.  We  do  not  believe  the  hypothesis  would  ever 
have  occurred  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Dr.  Grant,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conceit  current  among  the  Nestorians  them- 
selves. 

But  if  it  were  indeed  possible  to  prove,  that  the  Nestorians 
are  of  Jewish  descent ;  of  what  importance  could  it  be,  except  * 

as  a  mere  historical  fact  ?  All  the  evidence  which  can  possibly 
be  brought  forward  in  their  case,  applies  with  a  tenfold  force 
to  the  Christians  of  modern  Palestine ;  who  must  be,  beyond 
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all  questioDy  through  the  churches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  descendants  an()  representatives  of   the  primitive 
churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  gathered  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves.   True,  that  land  has  time  and  again  been  swept  with 
desolation  and  bloodshed  ;  but  the  native  population  has  in  the 
interval  never  been  carried  away,  nor  supplanted  by  another 
people.    Yet  who  now  ever  thinlra  of  their  Jewish  origin  ?  or 
what  difference  would  this  make  in  the  interest  or  amount  of  mis- 
sionary effort  in  their  behalf?    Just  so  in  regard  to  the  Nes- 
torians.    The  providence  of  God  has  rolled  off  the  night  of 
ages  and  revealed  them  to  our  eyes ;  a  people  of  a  compara- 
tively pure  faith,  simple-hearted,  confiding,  intelligent,   and 
eager  for  instruction  ;  though  still  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  ig- 
norance.   Our  missionaries  are  among  them.    The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  at  work ;  and  has  already  set  open  a  door  far  wider 
than  the  American  churches  are  yet  ready  to  enter  and  occupy. 
A  day  is  dawning  upon  the  Nestorians,  brighter  than  they 
have  seen  for  ages.    Among  them,  as  among  other  oriental 
nations,  a  revolution  is  impending,  is  even  before  the  door,  of 
which  our  western  churches  as  yet  have  hardly  a  foreboding. 
The  dead  and  stagnant  pool  of  oriental  mind  begins  to  effervesce; 
the  waves  of  occidental  civilization  and  intellectual  power  are 
flowing  in  upon  it  with  resistless  might ;  it  will  soon  be  broken 
up.     Soon  the   dreams  of   Muhammedan  delusion,  and   the 
nothings  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  will  no  longer  satisfy  their 
votaries ;  and  the  dread  question  will  speedily  be  forced  upon  the 
conscience  of  all  Christendom,  whether  the  blessings  of  the  go&» 
pel,  or  the  curse  of  infidelity  and  crime,  shall  come  up  in  their 
place.    For  this  question,  for  this  dread  responsibility,  neither 
the  churches  of  England,  nor  of  Germany,  nor  of  America, 
are  now  ready.    Yet  the  time  rushes  on.    Let  them  awake  and 
be  prepared. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 

The  Influence  of   Personal  Piety   on  Pcjlpit   Eloquence. 

Bj  Rev.  William  Adams,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Charch,  New*Torlc. 

The  great  design  of  the  Christian  ministiy  is  to  persuade 
alienated  man  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  This  result  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  producing  many  incidental  effects 
on  the  social  and  intellectual  nature ; — the  whole  man  feeling 
the  influence  of  this  greatest  of  changes,  as  the  whole  body  of 
the  sea  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly  orb.  These  sub- 
ordinate influences,  although  inseparable  from  the  main  design 
of  the  pulpit,  are  never  to  be  mistaken  for  it  or  confounded 
with  it ;  and  that  mode  of  preaching  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
consider  as  essentially  defective,  which,  however  it  may  inform 
the  understanding,  excite  the  sensibilities,  or  regale  the  taste, 
uniformly  fails  of  that  grand  result,  for  which  the  ministry  was 
appointed — making  men  wise  unto  salvation. 

In  demonstrating  the  influence  of  eminent  piety,  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher,  in  aid  of  this  object,  we  shall  not  be  understood 
as  decrying  any  intellectual  qualification,  or  subtracting  in 
the  least  from  the  power  of  that  motive  which  impels  to  great 
diligence  in  disciplining  the  mind  and  manner.  One  of  the 
very  first  influences  of  a  high-toned  and  intelligent  piety  is 
to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  activity.  It 
puts  the  mind  in  a  glow.  It  gives  a  quicker  and  healthier 
motion  to  all  the  pulses  of  life.  That  piety  is  suspicious  and 
spurious  which  claims  affinity  with  sloth  ;  and  never  can  we 
hold  sympathy  with  the  notion,  that,  in  the  high  province  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  mere  goodness  of  heart  supersedes  the 
endowments  of  nature  and  the  accomplishments  of  education. 
It  implies  a  radical  defect  both  of  intelligence  and  piety  for  one, 
at  this  period  of  time,  to  apply  in  his  own  case  the  direction  of 
our  Lord  to  his  immediate  disciples ;— "  take  no  thought  what 
ye  shall  s^y,  for  in  that  same  hour  it  shall  be  given  you.^' 
Many,  listening  to  this  temptation  of  the  devil,  have  ventured 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple^  and  actually  thrown  themselves 
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down,  without  finding  their  Icarian  wings  or  angelic  inter- 
position sufficient  to  save  them  from  severe  injury.  For  one, 
who  stands  '*  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  to  defer  dili- 
gent and  thoughtful  preparation  for  his  office,  relying  on  some 
sudden  effluence  of  religious  feeling,  is  to  forswear  reason  and 
scoff  at  the  economy  of  God. 

Piety,  therefore,  is  not  something  to  he  set  over  against 
rhetoric,  as  a  contrary  quality,  but  as  coincident  with  it.  Rhet- 
oric is  not  an  artifice,  but  a  reality.  Its  laws  have  their  origin 
in  our  intellectual  and  moral  natures.  These  possess  an  inva- 
riable quality.  Whoever  speaks  with  success  mud  conform  to 
these;  and  a  more  accurate  definition  of  our  present  topic 
would  be  the  coincidence  between  the  impulses  of  piety  and 
the  canons  of  persuasive  speech. 

A  great  principle  is  embodied  in  the  f9miliar  expression  of 
the  apostle,  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things ;"  and  that 
man  has  already  attained  to  great  knowledge  whose  experi- 
ence has  taught  him,  that  success  in  this  present  life  and  his 
well-being  in  the  life  which  is  to  come  lie  precisely  along  the 
same  line ;  and  that  the  very  thing  which  is  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  is  itself  of  the  highest  service  in  all 
the  relations  and  departments  of  life.  The  proper  emplovments 
of  the  man,  and  the  Christian,  never  cross  each  otLer  at 
angles.  They  are  like  a  series  of  circles,  in  which  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  Science  and  philosophy  have  done  but  little 
which  religion  would  not  have  enabled  them  to  do  better; 
while  religion  accomplishes  much,  which,  without  her  aid, 
science  and  philosophy  could  never  do  at  all.  These  subordi- 
nate uses  of  religion  have  as  yet  been  imperfectly  developed. 
The  more  of  them  we  discover,  the  better  will  religion  be  un- 
derstood, as  the  diamond's  beauty  is  displayed  the  more  it  is 
revolved. 

What  is  essential  to  the  preacher's  highest  success  1  For 
the  ultimate  law  of  that  success  we  stop  not  short  of  the  eternal 
throne  itself.  This  admission,  however,  so  far  from  superseding 
Qur  present  inquiry,  serves  only  to  enhance  its  practical  import- 
ance ;  for  we  would  know,  whether  in  the  appointment  of  God 
himself  J  there  are  any  methods  and  laws  of  speech  which  are 
better  adapted  to  convince,  persuade  and  convert  than  all 
others. 

Our  reply  is  definite.  The  success  of  the  preacher,  under 
God,  depends  on  two  things : 
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* 

I.  What  he  preaches^  and, 
n.  How  he  preaches. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  ministry,  it  has  been  defined 
by  the  Author  of  the  ministry  himsel£  rJot  every  thing  which 
is  proclaimed,  even  eloquently,  from  the  pulpit,  is  fitted  to  the 
great  end  and  object  of  the  pulpit.  The  gospel,  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  that  assemblage  of  truths,  which  cluster 
around  the  central  fact  of  a  Saviour's  mediation,  is  the  one 
efficient  means,  appointed  of  God,  for  human  salvation.  The 
early  heralds  of  the  gospel,  whose  first  announcements  of  it  were  ^ 

attended  with  effects  little  short  of  miraculous,  renounced  every 
theme,  save  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Substitute  any  thing 
for  this,— it  will  be  powerless  to  save. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  assert,  that  without  piety  in  his  own 
heart,  the  preacher  can  never  comprehend  the  import  of  that 
message,  in  which  is  involved  the  whole  secret  of  his  success. 
Something  more  than  genius  and  erudition  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cern the  gospel  aright     Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  reason- 
ing ;  but  an  assertion  of  inspiration  also.    **  The  natural  mau 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  '  "  Non  sine  lumine," — ^useless  without 
the  sun, — ^was  the  trite  motto  on  the  old-fashioned  sundial.  Ar- 
tificial light  will  not  tell  the  time.     A  candle  will  not  cast  a 
true  shadow.    The  interior  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
indispensable  to  a  correct  perception  of  God's   own  truth. 
To  many  the  gospel  remains  a  mystery  still,  not  because  it  is 
so  recondite,  but  because  it  is  so  simple.     Simplicity  and  low- 
liness of  heart  alone  comprehend  it     The  late  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  who  was,  as  all  know,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety, 
on  one  occasion  prevailed  on  William  Pitt,  then  prime  min- 
ister of  the  kingdom,  to  accompany  him  to  hear  that  emi- 
nently spiritual  man,  Richard  Cecil,  upon  whose  ministry 
Mr.  W.  at  that  time  attended.    The  pious  preacher  deliv- 
ered a  most  striking  and  luminous  discourse  on  some  of  the 
leading  points  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  duty.    It  was  a 
discourse  which  struck  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  being  unusually  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  evangelical  truth.  When 
the  service  was  over  and  they  quitted  the  chapel,  Wilberforce 
asked  Mr.  Pitt  what  he  thought  of  the  sermon.    The  answer 
of  the  illustrious  statesman  was,  that  he  ''did  not  understand 
one  word  of  all  he  had  beard ;  and  that  he  could  not,  indeed. 
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have  been  more  ignorant  of  the  preacher's  meaning,  if,  instead 
of  addressing  his  audience  in  English,  he  had  spoken  all  the 
time  in  an  unknown  language."  No  doubt  there  was  many  an 
obscure  individual  in  the  galleries  of  St  John's  chapel,  on  that 
very  occasion,  who  not  only  understood  but  enjoyed  those 
words,  drawing  refreshment  from  them,  as  the  thirsty  plant 
drinks  in  the  dews  of  the  evening.  Spiritual  affections  alone 
discern  that  which  is  spiritual. 

The  rill  is  tuneless  to  his  ear  <    ' 

Who  has  no  harmony  within ; 
Who  has  no  inward  beauty  none  perceives, 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful. 

The  gospel  is  addressed  to  the  moral  sense ;  and  if  that  be 
bleared  or  blunted,  the  gospel  must  remain  an  enigma.  If  the 
eye  be  dark,  how  great  is  the  darkness !  It  was  not  till  Thomas 
Scott  began  to  pray,  like  a  little  child,  as  advised  by  his  friend 
Newton,  that  the  mystery  of  Christ  was  unfolded  to  him.  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  effect  of  religious  feeling  in  the  alert- 
ness, and  brightness,  and  distinctness  of  his  mental  perceptions  1 
Ere  the  break  of  day  we  look  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
and  nothing  is  there  but  cold  and  shapeless  mist.  But  when 
the  sun  is  up  and  the  mist  has  rolled  away,  the  cultivated  field, 
the  smiling  village  and  the  solemn  wood  are  all  before  us.  It 
is  sanctified  affection  which  throws  sun-light  over  the  objects  of 
spiritual  intellection.  He  alone  who  walks  with  God,  in  the 
daily  converse  of  prayer,  knoweth  the  mind  of  God ;  and  he 
only  who  weeps  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  garden,  and  at  the 
cross,  disciplining  himself  in  all  the  processes  of  piety,  is  quali- 
fied, as  by  a  new  sense,  to  understand  his  words  and  his  salva- 
tion. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  is  not  a  bare  and  isolated 
proposition.  Infinite  in  number  and  variety  are  the  truths  to 
which  it  is  related.  When  the  apostle  avowed  his  purpose  to 
know  nothing  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  meaning  obviously 
was  that  all  truth  was,  ever  after,  to  be  contemplated  by  him, 
in  its  proper  connection  with  this  vital  fact.  Here,  then,  we 
have  one  of  those  simple  principles  which  are  essential  to  th« 
success  of  every  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Truth  warped  and 
distorted  out  of  its  proper  proportions  is  truth  no  longer. 
^  There  is/'  says  Pascal,  *^  but  one  indivisible  point  firom  which 
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a  picture  should  be  contemplated.  Every  other  is  too  high  or 
too  low ;  too  near  or  too  distant.  Perspective  fixes  this  point 
in  the  art  of  painting."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  doctrinal  per- 
spective. Every  thing  depends,  in  thestudy  of  theology,  upon  ob- 
taining the  right  point  of  observation.  The  several  '*  distributions 
and  partitions  of  truth,'^  disjoined  from  that  one  stem  and  trunk 
which  gives  unity  to  the  whole  system,  are  as  incoherent  and 
uninteUigibleas  the  leaves  which  the  Sybil  scattered  to  the  wind^ 
Every  thing  in  astronomy  depends  upon  what  is  made  to 
occupy  the  centre,  the  earth  or  the  sun.     That  philosophy — a  ^ 

form  of  Fichteism — which  has  recently  obtained  no  inconsider- 
able notoriety  in  our  land,  and  from  which,  when  fully  espoused, 
consequences  most  disastrous  are,  with  good  reason,  to  be  appre- 
hended, places  man  in  the  centre  of  its  system.  Its  total 
creed  is  resolvable  into  one  idea,  if  that  be  intelligible,  uni' 
versal  humanity.  '^  To  be  a  man  is  greater  than  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian," is  its  first  and  frequent  assertion.  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
being  the  sun  and  centre,  is  only  a  star  of  lesser  magnitude,  like 
many  others,  which  shine  away  on  the  outer  periphery.  All  the 
notions  which  it  holds  concerning  divine  rule,  authority  and  in- 
spiration are  the  legitimate  products  of  this  one  grand  mistake, 
man  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  God  ;  a  mistake  concerning 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  it  is  more  revolting  to 
reason,  or  the  meek  piety  which  delights  to  lie  humble  before 
God.  "  Behold,"  said  one,  aptly,  years  ago,  "  the  progeny  of 
human  pride, — the  Creator  the  creature  !  the  creature  the  Cre- 
ator !  Enter  into  the  temple  of  his  worship  the  walls  of  that 
house  do  but  reflect  back  his  own  image  ;  the  spirit  that  fills  it 
is  pride ;  its  shecinah  is  self." 

Now,  so  it  is^  that  the  spot  which  piety  has  chosen  for  its 
retired  abode  is  the  one,  the  only  one  which  commands  the  right 
aspect  of  every  revealed  truth.  The  sacred  mount  where  the 
Saviour  bled  is  the  point  of  observation,  from  which  all  objects  ' 

are  to  be  contemplated,  and  according  to  which  they  receive 
their  coloring,  their  shading,  their  prominence  and  their  dis- 
tance. All  the  doctrines,  facts  and  precepts  of  Scripture  to- 
gether form  a  series  of  concentric  circles.  He  who  stands  at 
any  point  in  the  circumference  of  one  sees  only  one  radius,  or  a 
small  segment  of  a  subject ;  but  he  whose  position  is  the  very 
centre  of  the  whole  is  in  a  condition  to  survey 

"  the  great  eternal  scheme 
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To  preach  Christ  is  to  preach  all  truth  in  its  relation  to 
Christ.  He  who  mistakes  here,  mistakes  totally  and  fatally. 
The  law  of  God  is  not  to  be  preached  as  if  it  were  opposed  to 
the  gospel,  but  as  blended  with  it ;  according  to  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  the  "  co-organized  part  of  one  or- 
ganic whole."  He  who  should  preach  the  doctrine  of  election, 
as  a  cold,  abstract  and  philosophic  idea,  does  not  preach  it  as 
it  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture ;  where  it  is  set  forth  in  warm 
and  living  union  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  truth  most  prac-> 
tical  and  animating,  the  brightest  star  which  shines  on  the  . 
benighted  soul  of  man.  The  decrees  of  God  are  not  the  un- 
feeling doctrine  of  the  fatalist,  crushing  hopes  and  hearts; 
invariably  are  they  presented  by  the  inspired  writers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planning  of  the  atonement.  There  is  no  canon  of 
sacred  rhetoric  of  greater  importance  to  be  observed  by  him  who 
would  be  wise  to  win  souls,  than  this ;  and  we  repeat  again, 
that  simple  piety  in  the  preacher's  heart  leads  him  most  easily 
to  conform  to  it.  The  mind,  by  the  principles  of  its  constitution, 
associates  every  thing  with  that  which  occupies  the  place  of  its 
master-passion.  What  else  is  piety  than  an  absorption  of  the 
soul  in  the  love  of  Christ  ?  It  lives,  and  lingers,  and  looks  and 
loves,  where  love  was  martyred  ;  and  hence,  as  by  instinct,  it 
sees  and  feels  what  is  the  "proportion  of  faith;"  it  grad- 
uates the  importance  of  every  doctrine  by  measuring  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  and  resolving  all  truth  into  one  great 
fact,  qualifies  one,  at  once,  to  obtain  that  "  intuition  of  unity, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  philosophy." 

If  the  success  of  the  preacher  depends,  under  God,  on  what  he 
preaches,  then  is  it  important  to  observe  in  farther  illustrating  this 
part  of  our  subject,  that  high  spiritual  attainments  most  •efilectu- 
ally  preserve  him  from  those  topics  of  discourse  which  vitiate 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

Conspicuous  among  these  is  controversial  preaching.  Far 
are  we  from  implying  that  there  are  no  occasions  in  which  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  is  justified  in  direct  attempts  to  contro- 
vert the  opinions  of  others.  We  refer  to  that  which  is  habitual, 
— the  product  of  a  controversial  spirit.  If  it  be  a  law  of  the 
mind,  that  the  emotions  correspond  to  those  objects,  with  which 
the  attentive  faculties  are  most  conversant,  how  little  tendency 
can  there  be,  in  this  style  of  discourse,  to  excite  religious  affec- 
tions. It  may  make  logicians  acute  and  skilful,  but  never  con- 
verts to  Christ    It  may  make  theologians,  but  Christians  sel- 
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dom.  Yet  is  there  no  preparation  for  the  pulpit  which  is  so 
easy,  and  none  to  which  in  certain  states  of  mind,  a  preacher  is 
80  much  tempted  as  this.  To  individuals  of  certain  qualities, 
the  temptation  is  irresistible.  Far  easier  is  it  to  detect  the 
sophistries,  expose  the  absurdities  of  false  reasoning,  than  to 
unfold  and  enforce  a  spiritual  truth,  in  all  its  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, and  power.  Except  one  possess  a  mind  balanced  with 
extremest  accuracy,  together  with  piety  of  an  uncommon  purity 
and  power,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  misfortune  to  be 
brought  into  near  vicmity  to  a  conspicuous  error.  Without 
these  qualifications  he  will  unconsciously  acquire  the  habit  of  con- 
temjjlatin^  truth  only  under  one  aspect.  He  preaches,  not  with 
a  direct  aim,  to  the  consciences  of  all,  but  with  a  side-way  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  few.  His  mind  runs  in  a  groove.  His  calcula- 
tions are  all  made  for  one  meridian.  He  is  undera  species  of  hallu- 
cination, losing  sight  of  the  stupendous  revolutions  of  God's  great 
plan,  behind  a  very  small  object  The  chameleon  darkens  in  the 
shadow  of  him  who  bends  over  it ;  and  the  mind  of  such  a 
one  is  discolored  through  and  through  by  the  towering  form  of 
error. 

In  several  ways  does  a  spirit  of  uncommon  piety  operate  to  re- 
strain or  regulate  thispractice.  Indeed,  all  the  restrictions  and  lim- 
itations which  pertain  to  this  whole  subject  are  the  offspring  of 
a  meek  and  intell^ent  piety.  It  is  itself  indifferent  to  all  minor 
and  unessential  dinerences ;  mindful  chiefly  of  one  thing,  a  resem- 
blance to  the  great  object  of  its  own  love.  It  is  not  tlie  spirit  of 
exalted  piety  which  is  so  keen-eyed  to  detect  every  trivial  depart- 
ure from  our  own  mode  of  thinking ;  or  which  is  ready  to  be  alarm- 
ed or  offended  at  the  provincialisms  of  a  religious  technology. 
Not  more  certainly  does  the  secret  well  reveal  its  presence  by  the 
verdure  which  it  nourishes,  than  does  warm-hearted  piety  dis- 
cover itself  by  a  generous  oblivion  of  all  unimportant  differ- 
ences, and  a  supenor  love  for  all  such,  as  amid  indefinite  varie- 
ties, exhibit  the  general  resemblance  of  a  family  likeness.  Of- 
ficial religion,  forms,  modes,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  short  nothing 
extrinsic  and  casual  can  ever  become  the  main  topics  of  his 
discourse,  whose  heart  glows  with  tender,  ardent,  spiritual  af- 
fections. 

This  influence  of  piety  in  regulating  a  controversial  style  of 
preaching  is  farther  apparent  as  it  tends  to  rectify  the  notion 
that  great  zeal  for  the  truth  is  of  paramount  importance.  Some 
are  accustomed  to  cite  the  words  of  the  apostle,  ^^  first  pure, 
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then  peaceable/'  as  if  they  really  meant  that  religious  affections 
vrere  of  less  consequence  than  an  agreement  of  opinions.  Be- 
lief of  the  truth  is  indeed  of  vital  consequence ;  but  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  a  means  of  something  higher  and  better.  Perfect 
conformity  of  opinion  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  heaven-bom 
piety.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
Purity  of  doctrine  may  exist  without  sufficient  vitality  to  keep  it 
from  putrefaction.  Sticks  and  stones  and  grass,  all  heteroge- 
neous materials,  says  Leighton,  may  be  frozen  into  one  mass. 
Defection  and  error  have  ever  been  the  legitimate  and  undenia- 
ble product  of  lifeless  creeds  and  conformities ;  just  as  the  fairest 
and  manliest  forms,  when  life  forsakes  them,  nourish  decay  and 
breed  corruption.v  Dr.  Pusey,  of  Oxford,  some  of  whose  opin- 
ions have  more  recently  given  him  great  notoriety,  twelve  years 
ago,  writing  concerning  the  cause  of  the  great  defection  in 
Germany,  has  given  very  important  testimony  on  this  point 
**  It  is  a  problem,"  says  he,  "  of  immense  interest  and  import- 
ance to  solve,  how  Germany,  from  having  been,  in  appearance 
at  least,  sound,  became,  by  a  rapid  change,  and  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, an  unbelieving  church.  I  was  startled,  when  Neander,  on 
my  asking  him  to  what  he  ascribed  the  progress  of  unbelief  in 
Germany,  said :  *  The  dead  orthodoxy.*  I  was  much  prejudiced 
at  first  against  the  opinion,  but  came  at  last  to  no  other  re- 
sult." It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  make  that  as  a  chief  end  of  the 
ministry,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  means  to  something  higher ; 
the  intellectual  is  subordinate  to  the  moral ;  and  neither  reason 
nor  Scripture  permits  us  to  seek  an  exact  conformity  of  opinion, 
as  an  ultimate  object  of  greater  importance  than  the  l^e  and 
power  of  religion  in  the  soul. 

All  this  is  verified  by  a  reference  to  events  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  Seasons  of  truth  are  not  always  times  of  spiritual 
prosperity.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of 
jSnthusiasm,  calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact,  that  the  Re- 
formation, though  a  season  of  renovation^  was  not  one  of  en- 
largement ;  and  he  accounts  for  this  on  the  ground,  that  though 
it  was  a  time  of  truthy  it  was  not  a  time  of  love.  We  speak  of 
the  men  of  that  day  with  unfeigned  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. Far  easier  is  it  to  enter  into  their  labors,  than  to  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  as  did  they.  There 
was  a  necessity,  we  suppose,  that  the  preachers  of  that  day 
should  be  men  of  almost  impetuous  qualities.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  not  only  were  they  as  lions  towards  their  enemies, 
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they  had  but  little  harmony  among  themselves.  Hence  the 
church,  though  delivered,  like  a  captive,  by  their  sturdy  blows, 
did  not  spread  and  multiply  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
making  accessions  from  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places ;  and 
because  of  these  vain  janglings,  the  church  was  given  up  to  the 
spirit  of  discord,  and  thence  sank  through  the  natural  staees  of 
formality  and  frivolity  and  absurdity  and  unbelief.*  Oh,  uiat  is 
a  most  unnatural  divorce  between  zeal  for  the  trtUh  and  the  spirit 
of  love*  Without  the  latter,  the  former  is  always  incomplete, 
like  Milton's  lion,  the  one  half  rampants  shaking  its  brindled 
mane,  ere  the  remainder  was  freed  from  the  sod. 

Nor  have  we  yet  adverted  to  the  most  material  influence  of 
a  preacher's  piety,  in  preventing  a  controversial  style.  The 
motives  of  good  men,  the  best  of  men,  are  complex.  That 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  regard  for  the  honor  of  truth, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  God,  deserves  not  such  a  name.  How 
much  is  a  pure  and  simple  piety  needed,  to  decide  one  when  to 
speak,  and  how  to  speak,  in  controverting  the  opinions  of  others, 
from  the  sacred  desk !  Unless  an  angel  from  heaven  disturb 
the  waters,  they  will  possess  no  power  to  heal. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  piety  in  protecting 
the  pulpit  from  the  intrusion  of  a  controversial  style,  is  true 
also  of  a  philosophical  and  speculative  spirit.  But  here  there 
is  need  of  greater  discrimination.  If  any  man  on  earth  should 
be  a  philosopher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it  should  be  the 
Christian  minister.  He,  whose  province  it  is  to  inform,  con- 
vince and  direct  the  mind,  should  himself  be  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  mind ;  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
conscience,  should  understand  full  well  all  the  phases  and  phe* 
Domena  of  conscience ;  and  he  is  obviously  unfitted  for  the  high 
office  of  God's  ambassador  who  cannot  give  to  an  inquiring 
spirit  the  reasons  of  the  truth  which  he  declares.  Qualifications 
like  these,  however,  are  the  very  antipodes  of  that  spirit  which 
concerns  itself  exclusively  with  modes,  and  processes  and  rea- 
sons; which  erects  private  speculations  into  matters  of  reli- 
gious importance ;  and  which  asserts  an  abstract  notion  of  its 
own  aAer  the  same  manner  as  Warburton  is  represented  by  a 
critic  as  having  uttered  some  of  his  opinions  concerning  the 
'^Legation  of  Moses ;"  as  if  the  words  had  originally  been  ap- 
plied to  his  philosophy,  rather  than  the  mountain  of  the  law : 

*  Saturday  Evening. 
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**  If  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  it,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or  thrust 
through  with  a  dart'' 

The  limits  which  define  a  philosophical  style  of  preaching 
are  best  understood  by  one  whose  heart  yearns  over  lost  men 
with  earnest  affection.  He  would  not  frustrate  the  Tery  ob- 
ject which  he  most  desires.  Not  content  with  demonstrating 
koto  men  may  repent,  he  would  persuade  them  to  repent  Not 
enough  is  it,  in  bis  view,  to  set  forth  the  nature  and  process  of 
faith ;  he  would  beseech  his  hearers  to  believe  for  themselves 
<m  the  Lamb  of  Grod.  Piety,  in  this  matter,  takes  pattern  from 
the  word  of  God ;  which  concerns  itself  with  results  rather  than 
processes;  with  facts  rather  than  modes;  many  of  whose  truths 
are  always  enfeebled  by  any  attempt  to  demonstrate  them ; 
and  we  have  vet  to  learn  that  the  great  Author  of  man  and  of 
inspiration  did  not  himself  best  understand  and  illustrate  the 
true  methods  of  conviction  and  persuasion. 

There  is  yet  another  cast  of  preaching,  differinj?  totally  from 
those  already  mentioned,  but,  like  them,  utterly  tailing  of  the 

Seat  design  of  the  pulpit ;  against  which  piety  in  the  heart  of 
e  preacher  is  the  only  safeguard.  The  poet  Burns  said  he 
never  could  read  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  with- 
out being  affected  to  tears.  There  is  much  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  preacher  which  is  fitted  to  excite  the  sensibilities 
of  genius  as  well  as  those  of  religion.  There  is  scarcely  a 
fact  in  Scripture  which  is  not  invested  with  such  pathos  or 
floblimity,  as,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
the  highest  and  most  pleasurable  emotion.  How  easy  for 
one  to  discourse  with  great  effect  on  death,  with  all  its  sad 
and  mournful  associations,  without  even  suggesting  the  neces- 
sity of  seasonable  preparation  for  standing  before  God ;  the 
judgment-day,  with  its  flames  and  convulsions,  and  imposing 
array,  has  often  been  described  without  the  least  disturbance  to 
conscience ;  and  even  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  ten- 
der, so  awful,  has  been  rehearsed  in  plaintive  words  and  mournful 
cadence,  till  preacher  and  hearer  have  been  transferred  from 
the  sphere  of  religious  feeling  to  the  region  of  poetic  excite- 
ment Feeling  is  produced,  out  it  is  not  of  the  right  kind. 
Kmotion  is  generated,  but  not  to  save.  Tears  are  made  to  flow, 
but  not  of  godly  sorrow.  Considered  simply  as  means  of  ex- 
citing the  s}'mpathies  and  imagination,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  simple  facts  and  verities  of  Scripture.  But 
will  the  spirit  of  piety  be  satisfied  with  such  an  employment  of 
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them  ?  Was  the  gospel  intended  only  for  dramatic  effect  ?  In 
the  hour  of  retirement  and  self-exammation,  when  the  man  of 
God  solicitously  inquires  what  has  been  the  result  of  his  labors, 
is  it  enough  to  know  that  he  has  been  unto  the  needy  as  one 
fhat  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  weir  on  an  instrument  t 
Nay,  verily.  The  words  of  the  faithful  preacher  are  something 
more  than  a  plaintive  song.  Not  content  with  playing  about 
the  outer  courts  of  the  soul,  he  presses  into  the  very  citadel  of 
life,  and  lays  the  solemn  claims  of  God  before  the  heart  and 
conscience. 

Thus  far  have  we  adverted  only  to  the  effect  of  a  preacher's 
piety,  with  reference  to  the  topics  which  are  made  conspicuous 
in  his  ministrations.  Nor  is  this  immaterial.  One  thing  only 
is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ; 
and  except  this  be  preached,  and  preached  aright,  men  may  be 
pleased,  instructed,  moved,  but  never  persuaded  to  become 
reconciled  unto  God. 

Does  nothing,  however,  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  even 
the  truth  is  preached  1  Much  every  way.  The  very  same  words 
as  pronounced  by  one,  are  cold  and  powerless ;  whilefrom  the 
lips  of  another,  they  are  spirit  and  life.  To-day,  a  death- 
like languor  pervades  the  manner  of  the  preacher ;  for  it 
is  a  season  of  religious  declension ;  the  pulses  of  life  are 
feeble  at  his  own  heart ;  and  his  pale  lip  attests  that  no 
seraph  has  touched  it  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of 
God ;  to-morrow,  he  is  as  the  angel  of  God's  strength,  for 
religion  is  revived,  and  his  own  soul  has  felt  its  power. 

In  passing  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  piety  on  the  manner  of 
the  preacher^  the  most  superficial  will  be  struck  with  the  co- 
incidence between  religious  impulses  and  rhetorical  laws.  To* 
wards  the  latter  we  do  no  despite.  Rather  do  we  magnify  them, 
for  they  are  founded  in  truth.  Aristotle,  the  earliest  writer 
on  rhetoric  whose  works  are  extant,  informs  us,  that  hav- 
ing observed  that  some  speakers  were  more  successful 
than  others  in  producing  conviction,  and  setting  himself  to 
inquire  after  the  causes  of  the  fact,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  methods  of  speech  are,  in  the  nature 
of  thingSy  better  adapted  to  convince  and  persuade  than 
all  others.  "  It  is  impossMe^^  is  the  frequent  remark,  inter- 
spersed throughout  his  writings  on  this  subject,  "  to  effect  per- 
suasion in  any  other  way."  Dr.Whateley's  distinction  between 
an  art  and  the  art  of  composition  is  founded  on  the  same  philo* 
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sophic  observation.  Various  rules  may  be  given  according  to 
which  a  good  composition  may  be  produced,  out  laws  there  are 
to  which  every  good  composition,  when  produced,  must  con- 
form ;  for  they  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  mind  itself.  Systems 
of  rhetoric  there  may  have  been  of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  it 
was  said  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  the  more  one 
frequented  them,  the  more  unfitted  was  he  for  real  life ;  but 
rhetorical  laws  there  are  to  which  every  successful  speaker  con- 
forms, though  he  may  be  whollv  unconscious  of  their  existence. 
These  consist  not  in  the  trickeries  of  art;  not  in  artificial 
tones  and  attitudes;  but  in  the  very  soul  and  energies  of 
speech.  Many  an  obscure  individual,  whose  soul  has  been  on 
fire  with  a  great  subject,  has,  in  his  natural  eloquence,  uncon- 
sciously expressed  himself  with  an  exact  conformity  to  those 
laws  of  speech,  which  more  philosophic  men  have  analyzed, 
classified,  and  denominated,  in  scholastic  form,  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well.  Important,  indeed,  to  every  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
b  a  knowledge  of  that  science,  the  principles  of  which,  invaria- 
ble as  the  laws  of  heaven,  can  never  be  contravened  without 
entire  failure.  So  far  as  a  high  state  of  religious  feeling  is  ser- 
viceable at  all  to  a  preacher,  as  such,  it  is  only  as  it  leads  him  to 
conform  more  readily  to  thpse  rudiments  of  rhetoric,  which  a  less 
enlightened  piety  might  affect  to  despise.  Not  antagonists 
are  they,  but  allies. 

The  secret  of  a  religious  life  is  an  entire  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  God.    But  self-convidion  is  the  soul  of  all  elo- 

Suence.  What  better  definition  can  be  given  of  eloquence  than 
lis:  ''the  power  of  imparting  to  others  the  emotions  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  agitated  1"  "  I  believe,  therefore  do  I 
speak,"  said  the  apostle ;  and  herein  lies  the  power  of  apos- 
tolic preaching.  Earnestness,  perspicuity,  directness,  simplici- 
?'  and  force  are  the  natural  products  of  an  inward  conviction, 
he  attempt  to  convince  others  concerning  that  of  which  we 
are  but  partially  convinced  ourselves,  is  preposterous  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  who  should  aim  at  supporting  an  earnest  oratory 
without  earnestness  at  heart,  is  like  the  Spartan  who  studied 
long  and  hard  to  make  a  corpse  stand  erect ;  and  the  confes- 
sion extorted  from  both*wiIl  be  the  same :  it  wants  ''  u  Mar** — 
something  within.  Frigid  and  powerless  must  that  be,  which 
springs  not  from  the  heart  The  preacher  must  be  convinced 
and  impressed  with  that  which  he  would  impart  toothers.  Hell 
and  destruction  must  have  no  covering.    The  wormwood  and 
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the  gall  he  must  have  tasted ;  the  demerit  and  wo  of  sin  he 
must  have  seen ;  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  provision 
which  mercy  has  made  for  the  perishing  he  must  have  discover- 
ed ;  the  glory  of  the  cross  he  must  have  felt.     Is  not  religion 
pre-eminently  a  matter  of  life  and  experience  ?  and  how  shall 
one  testify  in  respect  thereto,  if  but  half-convinced  of  its  reali- 
ty, and  a  stranger  wholly  to  its  power  ?    We  know,  indeed, 
that  the  words  of  the  gospel  may  be  uttered  ;  and  the  arguments 
of  the  gospel  advanced ;  but  something  more  than  all  this  is  ne» 
cessary.     An  indescribable  defect  will  still  remain ;  for  how 
can  one  preach  not  himself,  but  Christ,  if  he  has  not  first  seen 
and  felt  the  preciousness  of  Christ  ?    We  will  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  there  be  any  correctness  in  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Cecil,  that  no  man  has  the  moral  right  to  preach  beyond  his  own 
religious  experience ;  for  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  he  who 
speaks  from  experience,  when  he  speaks  at  all,  must  speak  with 
the  greater  force  and  effect     A  celebrated  Roman  actor,  we 
are  told,  when  performing  the  part  of  a  bereaved  and  discon- 
solate father,  brought  in  his  hand  the  very  urn  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  his  own  daughter,  knowing  well,  that  if  his  own 
heart  was  broken  and  melted,  his  natural  manner  must  be  forcible 
enough.    When  a  man  delineates  religion  not  so  much  as  the 
result  of  study  and  reasoning,  as  a  matter  of  his  own  history ; 
when  he  unfolds  it  with  that  inexpressible  character  of  hfe 
and  earnestness  which  accompany  truths  drawn  from   one's 
own  bosom,  he  cannot  be  powerless.     For  consider  the  mag- 
mtude   of    those  objects,   with  which    religious    experience 
is  conversant;    and  the  power  and  volume  of  that  emotion 
which  is  enkindled  by  the  verities  of  Scripture.    Under  such 
an  impulse,  what  can  prevent  one  from  being  eloquent  ? 
Peter  the   Hermit  was  eloquent,  when,  under  the  power  of 
an  affectionate  illusion,  he  roused  the  courts  of  Europe  to  re- 
gain the  holy  sepulchre ;  Patrick  Henry  was  eloquent,  when 
he  struck  the  notes  of  freedom,  his  own  soul  exalted  by  the 
theme;  but   what  are  all  the  objects  which  ever  elicited  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  soldier  or  patriot,  compared  with  those 
vast,  august  and  dread  realities  which  swim  before  the  eye,  and 
crowd  upon  the  heart  of  the  minister  of  Christ  ?    Convinced 
of  these,  be  ascends  the  pulpit,  bending  under  the  burden  of  the 
lord;  and  like  the  apostle,  even  weepmg  as  he  tells  his  hearers 
they  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.    His  own  spiritual  ex- 
perience has  left  no  indistinctness  in  his  mental  perceptions. 
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There  is  nothing  vague  or  uncertain,  nothing  obscure  or  unin- 
telligible in  the  speech  of  such  a  one.  He  presses  earnestly 
towards  his  object.  His  heart's  desire  is  that  his  hearers  may 
be  saved.  The  power  of  that  inward  emotion  he  cannot  con- 
ceal. Chains  cannot  bind  it.  Mountains  cannot  bury  it  It 
thaws  through  the  most  icy  habits.  It  bursts  from  the  lip.  It 
speaks  from  the  eye.  It  modulates  the  tone.  It  pervades  the 
manner.  It  possesses  and  controls  the  whole  man.  He  is 
seen  to  be  in  earnest ;  he  convinces ;  he  persuades. 

It  is  a  most  important  service  which  religion  has  rendered 
not  only  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  but  to  every  department 
of  Christian  literature,  by  putting  the  faculties  under  the  'pres- 
sure and  power  of  a  grand  motive.  The  heart  of  man  must  be 
pressed  and  well-nigh  crushed  before  it  will  give  out  its  wine 
and  its  oil.  "  Wo  is. me,"  said  Paul,  "  if  I  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ."  He  who  would  preach  with  force  and  efiect, 
must  subject  himself  to  that  religious  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  is  alone  competent  to  bring  into  action  every  dormant 
faculty ;  and  bear  about  with  him  the  solemn  and  weighty  re- 
flection that  he  watches  for  souls  as  one  that  must  eive  an  ac- 
count. Whenever  the  heart  and  conscience  exert  their  combined 
power  in  this  direction ;  every  talent  will  be  .employed ;  the 
whole  man  is  urged  to  full  and  efficient  action.  Cast  such  a 
man  into  prison,  and  like  Bunyan,  '^  ingenious  dreamer,"  will  he 
describe  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God ;  confine  him  to  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  like  Baxter  will  he  sweetly  muse  and  write  of  the 
rest  of  the  saint  in  heaven ;  blind  his  eyes,  in  total  night,  and 
'^  celestial  light"  will  shine  inward,  enabling  him,  like  glorious 
Milton,  to 

see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Fetter  him  with  chains,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  kings  and 
governors,  be  will,  like  Paul,  reason  about  a  judgment  to 
come ;  nail  him  to  the  cross,  his  heart  will  still  palpitate  with 
inextinguishable  love,  and  his  latest  breath  will  be  spent,  like 
his  Master's,  in  praying  and  speaking  for  others'  good. 

Great  advantage  has  he,  who  is  well  experienced  in  reli- 

fion,  by  understanding  the  right  method  of  approach  to  his 
earers.    He  who  knows  himself,  knows  all  otners  also.     It 
18  not  the  wit  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  keen  and  fine  though 
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it  is^  it  is  not  the  ingenious  form  of  its  construction,  nor  yet  the 
religious  doctrine  which  it  contains,  which  has  made  that  work 
the  greatest  favorite  among  all  classes  and  a^es.  It  is  the  con- 
summate knowledge  of  human  nature  which  it  exhibits  and  dis- 
closes ;  a  knowledge  which  Bunyan  acquired,  not  from  books 
nor  from  travel,  but  from  his  own  bosom.  In  intellectual  quali- 
ties great  are  the  differences  which  exist  among  men.  In  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  heart  all  are  alike.  There  is  a  con- 
science in  every  man's  bosom.  He,  accordingly,  who  has  ex- 
plored his  own  heart,  observed  the  movements  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  disciplined  his  own  affections,  is  qualified  to  preach 
with  effect  wherever  he  goes.  He  addresses  those  principles 
and  properties  which  are  universal  in  man.  Whether  he  pro- 
claims his  message  to  the  intelligent  and  refined,  or  the  ignor- 
ant and  rustic ;  whether  he  preachos  beneath  the  domes  and 
turrets  of  a  city  cathedral,  or  in  the  cabins  and  forests  of  the  most 
rural  retreat,  he  deals  with  man  after  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  ^me  effect.  Circumstances  may  change,  conditions 
vary,  but  man  is  everywhere  the  same.  Hence  is  it  that  skil- 
ful preaching  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  is  not  only  poto^ 
erfvJ,  but  always  popular  preaching.  After  PauPs  first  sermon 
in  Antioch,  the  '^  Gentiles  besought  him  that  those  words  might 
be  preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath ;  and  the  next  Sabbath 
came  almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God." 
'^  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  said  the  rude  soldiers  who 
were  sent  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  Doubtless  he  had  been 
dealing  with  their  consciences ;  and  they  dared  not  lay  their 
hands  on  one  who  proved  that  he  knew  their  very  hearts.  Ob- 
serve the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
Under  a  most  simple  and  beautiful  imagery,  he  informed  her, 
while  sitting  at  Jacob's  well,  that  in  him,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  she  might  obtain  that  water  of  life,  which  her  soul  need- 
ed. She  could  not  comprehend  his  meaning.  Again  was  the 
same  illustration  repeated,  and  revolved  yet  again.  Still  she 
remained  obtuse,  and  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  truth.  Now  we 
see  His  divine  skill.  He  changes  his  mode  of  approach.  He 
touches  her  conscience.  '^  Go  call  thy  husband."  She  was 
living  in  sin.  '^  He  whom  she  then  had  was  not  her  husband." 
Her  heart  was  smitten  through  by  his  words ;  and  she  went  ex- 
claiming: ^'  Come,  see  the  man  who  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did." 
No  preacher  can  be  popular,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  that 
is,  capable  of  reaching  and  moving  all  classes  of  men  alike,  who 
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does  not  speak  directly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  ,*  for 
these  are  the  qualities  v^hich,  amid  all  the  social  and  intellectual 
differences  of  men,  are  homogeneous  and  universal  the  >vorld 
over.  But  to  this  power  of  speech,  no  man  can  attain,  except 
through  that  intimate  knowledge  of  himself  which  experimental 
piety  IS  always  sure  to  promote.  The  advice  of  Burns  to  a 
young  friend  is  truly  characteristic : 

Conceal  yourself  as  weel  'a  yoa  can 
Frae  criiical  dissectioD : 
Bat  keek  through  every  other  man 
Wi'  sharpened,  slee  inspection. 

The  young  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  would  know  his  fel- 
low-men, must  examine  his  own  heart  A  strenuous  conflict 
with  one  bosom  sin  will  teach  him  more  than  all  reading  and 
observation,  for  as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart 
of  man  to  man.  In  aid  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensable 
to  every  preacher,  the  Bible  is  the  most  wonderful  of  books. 
Of  all  books,  it  is  the  best  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  It 
is  the  only  book  which  gives  unity  to  human  history  and  hu- 
man character.  Uninspired  men  trust  to  fancy  for  their  deline- 
ation of  men  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Hence  with  the 
beings  with  whom  a  fanciful  mythology  first  peopled  the  world, 
we  have  no  sympathy  ;  they  are  not  men,  but  demigods.  But 
inspired  history  has  given  us  a  fresh,  distinct  and  true  impression 
of  the  human  heart,  ever  since  it  first  beat  We  love  to  feel 
our  oneness  with  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  past  lives  again 
when  we  look  upon  its  emotions  ;  it  lives  in  our  own.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob  are  men  like  ourselves;  and  Sarah 
laughing  behind  the  door  of  her  tent,  is  the  same  as  woman  now. 
Send  not  the  orator  to  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  man,  so  long  as  inspiration  holds  up  to  nature  its  lar^e, 
and  true  and  perfect  mirror.  The  Bible  is  the  text-book  of  the 
rhetorician,  as  well  as  the  exegete  and  theologian.  Men, 
countries,  nations  perish;  but  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  in- 
dependent  of  place  and  time. 

There  is  a  certain  other  effect  of  piety  which  is  but  little 
thought  of,  but  which  is  of  great  price,  both  to  the  man  and  the 
preacher.  We  mean  its  tendency  to  promote  a  love  for  the  simple 
and  the  natural.  It  distastes  every  thing  meretricious.  It  revolts 
from  that  which  is  forced  and  artificial.    The  first  principle  of 
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religion,  to  be  what  toe  appear ^  corresponds  well  to  the  first  law 
of  rhetoric  to  appear  just  what  you  are.  Religion  tends  to  pro- 
mote individuality.  It  composes  the  turbid  elements,  and  makes 
the  character  clear  and  transparent.  It  rives  life  and  distinct- 
ness to  all  the  original  peculiarities  of  the  man,  sending  the 
"  living  sap"  to  the  topmost  twig  as  well  as  the  great  trunk. 
The  full  tide  of  the  sea  conforms  itself  to  all  the  indentations  of 
the  shore,  Ise  they  small  or  large ;  and  religion  runs  not  men 
into  one  mould,  but  brings  out  all  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
individual ;  qualifying  him  to  be  just  what  God  made  him. 
Wonderful  is  this  power  of  the  simple,  the  true,  the  natural ! 

Other  influences  of  piety  there  are,  in  aid  of  the  preacher,  to 
which  we  can  give  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Such  is 
its  direct  effect  upon  his  hearers,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  a 
conductor  to  impression.  Quinctilian,  Cicero,  and  every  writer 
of  antiquity  on  the  rhetorical  art  have  mentioned  among  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  an  orator,  that  he  should  be  a  good  man. 
'Tis  true,  in  their  passionate  zeal  for  a  favorite  science,  ancient 
rhetoricians  claimed  for  it  much  which  it  could  not  appropriate  to 
itself  exclusively,  since  Milton's  Belial  was  eloquent.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  persuasion  in  regard  to  that  which  is  good  is  not 
easily  eflFected  except  there  be  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  him  who  speaks.  It  is  really,  indisputably  so  with 
every  preacher  of  righteousness.     Confidence  in    his   moral 

Jualities  is  the  great  power  which  binds  him  to  his  hearers. 
rreat  are  the  advantages  and  opportunities  for  producing  im- 
i)ression  which  he  possesses.  He  associates  with  men  on  pecu- 
iar  terms.  He  goes  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  domestic  priva- 
cy. The  portals  of  the  heart  are  opened  to  his  fidelity.  Emotions 
which  are  told  to  no  other,  are  told  to  him.  His  words  are  re- 
ceived with  deference.  But  it  is  because  of  his  character  as  a  man 
of  God  that  it  is  so.  Let  the  confidence  which  is  felt  in  his  piety 
be  impaired  in  the  least ;  let  his  face  lose  the  brightness  which 
it  has  when  coming  from  before  God ;  and  he  becomes  at  once 
as  other  men,  the  rod  of  his  success  is  broken,  the  secret  of  his 
power  is  gone. 

After  all,  whatever  aids  and  advantages  the  preacher  may 

{possess,  in  performance  of  his  appropriate  work,  he  must,  at 
ength,  come  to  feel,  that  weak  and  worthless  are  the  utmost  en- 
deavors of  man,  of  themselves ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  piety 
which  enables  him  to  speak  most  forcibly  to  men,  leads  him  also 
to  plead  most  fervently  with  God.    It  was  the  saymg  of  a  dis- 
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tinguished  French  divine  that  one  half  of  the  work  of  a  preacher 
was  to  be  achieved  in  his  closet.  It  is  true  to  the  letter.  His 
relations  are  both  God-ward  and  man-ward.  While  pleadbg 
with  men,  without  God  he  can  do  nothing.  Not  only  has  he  to 
come  forth  unto  his  brethren ;  he  must  also  go  in  unto  the  Great 
King,  bearing  the  names  of  his  people  on  his  breast-plate. 
The  celebrated  sermon  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  kirk  of  Schotts, 
which  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  five  hundred  souls, 
was  preached  after  a  whole  night  spent  in  prayer.  In  ways 
which  we  can  never  define,  the  prayers  of  a  devout  preacher 
facilitate  and  perpetuate  the  impressions  of  the  truth.  Those 
sermons  have  accomplished  the  most,  which  were  written  with 
many  tears,  preached  with  fervent  ejaculations,  and  followed  by 
earnest  prayer. 

What,  now,  is  the  testimony  of  facts  on  this  whole  subject  1 
Who  have  preached  the  gospel  with  the  greatest  effect  ?  The 
very  first  time  the  gospel,  distinctively  as  such,  was  proclaimed, 
three  thousand  were  converted  at  once.  Whenever  the  apos- 
tles spake  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  great  multitudes 
believed.  To  what  causes  are  such  astonishing  effects  to  be 
ascribed  ?  To  the  miraculous  prerogatives  with  which  the  apos- 
tles were  invested  1  Little  else,  do  we  believe,  did  miracles  ac- 
complish than  to  furnish  the  truth  that  vantage-ground,  which, 
now  that  its  evidences  are  established,  it  possesses,  without 
their  aid.  Shall  we  resolve  them  into  the  surpassing  intellect- 
ual qualities  of  the  apostles  ?  The  sturdy  native  sense  of  the 
fshermen  of  Galilee  we  cannot  sufHciently  admire ;  but  thou- 
sands there  were  among  their  hearers,  superior  to  them  in  learn- 
ing and  education.  Perhaps  their  hearers  were  especially  fa- 
vorable to  the  truth.  Never  was  prejudice  half  so  inveterate,  or 
hate  so  active.  The  Scribe  was  indignant  The  Pharisee 
swept  haughtily  away.  Philosophy  uttered  her  sage  contempt 
The  Stoic  frowned.  The  Cynic  sneered.  The  Epicurean 
jested.  Yet  whole  cities  and  nations  were  moved.  Their 
words  were  accompanied  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  !  Tis 
true.  Without  this  they  would  have  spoken  in  vain.  But 
live  we  not  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
they  1  And  is  not  the  promise  of  the  same  Spirit  made  to  us  as 
to  them  ?  Was  not  the  experience  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  only 
the  beginning  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  repeated  in  a  still  larger 
measure  1  And  are  not  certain  modes  of  feeling,  speaking  and 
acting  more  coincident  with  the  Spirit  than  ail  others  ?    We 
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cannot  mistake.    The  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  were  men, 
-whose  minds  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  God ; 
who  had  felt  the  power  of  the  world  to  come  ;  whose  whole 
souls  were  animated  by  the  motives  and  inflamed  by  the  desires 
of  religion ;  who  gave  themselves  wholly  to  prayer,  and  under 
the  irrepressible  energy  of  this  inward  laith,  they  spake  to  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers.     Whole  volumes  are  contained  in  the 
concise  but  glorious  biography  of  Barnabas.    "  He  was  a  good 
man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and  much  people  was 
added  unto  the  Lord."    Who,  since  their  day  have  been  the 
most  successful  preachers  of  the  gospel  1     We  think  not  first, 
of  such  men  as  Barrow,  rich  though  he  is  as  Pactolus  with  his 
sands  of  gold ;  not  the  courtly  TilTotson,  the  silvery  sweetness 
of  whose  speech  made  men  forget  the  very  salvation  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  proclaim ;  not  South,  always  over  tempted  by  his 
wit  and  skill,  as  was  the  oriental  Prince  to  display  his  adroit- 
ness, and  the  temper  of  his  blade,  by  decapitating  men  at  a 
stroke ;  not  Horseley,  moving  only  with  measured  step  and  sol- 
emn pomp,  like  a  Castilian  in  his  armor ;  not  Paley,  Alison,  and 
Blair,  clear,  correct,  ornate,  but  just  as  far  as  possible  removed 
fi-om  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  sin,  and  a  judgment  to  come 
which  made  Felix  tremble.    The  service  which  such  men  have 
rendered  is  of  its  own  kind ;  nor  is  it  of  an  ephemeral  char- 
acter.    It  has  been  justly  claimed  by  Robert  Hall  as  the  pecu- 
liar boast  of  the  English  nation  to  have  produced  a  set  of  divines, 
like  these,  who,  being  equally  acquainted  with  classical  antiqui- 
ty, and  inspired  writ,  and  capable  of  joining  to  the  deepest  results 
of  unassisted  reason,  the  advantages  of  a  superior  illumination, 
have  delivered  down  to  posterity  a  body  of  moral  instruction, 
more  pure,  more  copious  and  exact  than  subsists  among  any 
other  people ;  and  had  they  infused  a  more  evangelical  spirit 
and  life  into  their  discourses,  insisting  more  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  foundation  of  all  morality,  they  would  have  left  us  nothing 
to  wish  and  nothing  to  regret     But  when  we  speak  of  freadUr 
ers  more  readily  do  we  think  of  Howe,  Usher,  Flavel,  and 
even  the  Newtons  and  Doddridges  of  a  later  day ;  men  who, 
in  the  splendor  of  particular  talents  were  more  than  equalled 
by  the  illustrious  names  we  have  just  repeated ;  but  the  fra- 
grance of  whose  piety  has  come  down  even  to  us,  and  will  live 
forever.     Baxter  rises  before  us  serious,  earnest,  pungent,  the 
secret  of  whose  power  was  that  he  abode  with  God ;  Whitfield, 
not  unadorned  with  the  graces  of  the  schools,  but  whose  fervid 
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piety  was  the  chariot  of  fire  in  which  he  mounted  upward  to 
the  sky ;  and  our  own  Edwards,  than  whom,  if  tradition  does 
not  mislead,  no  man  has  preached  the  gospel  with  greater  ef- 
fect, who,  though  he  dwelt  on  the  "  top  of  metaphysical  Ni- 
phates,"  made  that  the  Tabor  of  prayer  and  transfiguration, 
the  very  mount  of  God. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  process  of  education  that 
many  would  rather  be  suspected  of  wickedness  than  weak- 
ness ;  and  more  patiently  would  they  bear  the  imputation  of  a 
defective  piety,  than  defective  intellect.  But  why  is  it  so  ?  Is 
not  the  moral  the  higher  property  of  human  nature  1  Are  not 
the  affinities  and  gradations  of  immortal  life  to  be  decided  wholly 
by  moral  qualities  1  Is  there  not  truth  in  the  trite  expression 
of  the  poet :  "  The  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man  7"  That, 
in  addition  to  the  temptations  which  are  common  to  all,  others 
of  a  peculiar  kind  are  mcident  to  the  occupation  of  a  preacher, 
cannot  be  questioned*  Insensibly  may  he  acquire  the  habit  of 
looking  at  truth  only  with  an  intellectual  and  professional  eye ; 
and  so  starve  his  own  soul,  amid  the  abundance  of  bread  which 
he  dispenses  to  others.  If  these  remarks  should  serve  to  deepen 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  looking  forward 
to  the  sacred  office,  that  his  duty  and  interest  and  hopes  as  an 
individual,  and  his  entire  success  as  a  preacher  are  identical, 
they  will  not  be  in  vain.  If  those  who  have  already  made 
trial  of  the  holy  ministry  were  asked,  in  what  respects  they  would 
amend  their  course  of  preparation,  if  it  were  possible  to  recall 
it,  their  testimony,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  singularly  unanimous; 
*'  We  would  not  study  less,  but  we  w^ould  pray  more.  The  intel- 
lectual study  of  the  word  of  God,in  all  its  parts,  we  would  prosecute 
with  double  diligence ;  but  much  more  time  would  we  devote  to  its 
simple  devotional  perusal ;  partaking  of  the  pure  milk  of  the 
word  that  we  might  grow  thereby,  and  often  bowing  the  knee 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would 
grant  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  being  enlight- 
ened, that  we  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  our  calling,  and 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  them 
that  believe,"  God  forbid,  that  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  churches  of  our  beloved  land  shall  be  forced  to  choose 
between  pious  ignorance,  and  frigid  scholarship.  We  believe 
that  time  will  never  come.  The  future  wears  to  our  eye  a 
hopeful  aspect.    We  are  confident  that  the  golden  age  of  the 
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church  and  the  world  is  not  receding,  but  approaching.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  extremes  shall  meet  and  combine 
to  form  the  true  circle  \  when  religion,  enriched  and  adorned 
with  all  the  spoils  of  science,  shall  put  on  her  imperial  robes 
and  assume  her  unlimited  sceptre ;  when  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion shall  come  forth  to  men,  like  the  High  Priest  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  exalted  and  serene  from  communion  with  God>  fra- 
grant with  the  sweet  odors  of  heavenly  affections,  their  hearts 
suffused  with  human  sympathies,  and  lips  burning  with  seraphic 
fire.  Issuah's  glowing  lips,  when  foretelling  the  glories  of  the 
Redeemers  kingdom,  first  uttered  what  may  be  received  as  a 
description  of  every  true  minister  of  the  everlasting  covenant; 
^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Loti!^ 


ARTICLE   IV. 


Examination  of  certain  Points  of  New  England  History,  as 

EXHIBITED  BY  PRESIDENT  QuiNCY   IN  HIS  HiSTORY  OF  HaRVARD 
UNHTERSrrY,  AND  BY   OTHER  UNITARIAN   WRITERS. 

By  Enoch  Fold,  D.  D.,Piofe88or  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Met 

The  following  article,  as  will  appear  from  its  plan  and  its 
peculiar  phraseology,  was  prepared  as  a  Review  of  President 
Quinci/*s  History  rf  Harvard  University^  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  it  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository.  But  having 
been  anticipated  by  the  very  able  review  of  the  same  work  "  by 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Yale  College,"  I  have  consented,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Editors  of  the  Kepository,  to  submit  my 
article  for  publication,  under  another  title,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  design  of  the  two  articles  is  very  different,  and  that 
there  is  really  no  interference  between  them. . 

"  This  History,"  says  President  duincy,  "  had  its  origin  in  the 
following  circumstances.  In  March,  1836,  the  author  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University,  to  prepare  a 
Discourse,  to  be  delivered  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  ita 
foundation,  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  and  of  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  seminary.    From  the  researches  into  which  he  wa« 

8* 
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led  by  this  undertaking,  it  became  apparent  that  these  topics  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  investigated  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration.  The  author,  therefore,  decided  to  prepare  such  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  events  and  characters  as  might  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  an  occasional  address,  and  to  announce  his  intention  of 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  a  work  of  more  enlarged  form 
and  permanent  character." 

As  the  result  of  this  attempt,  the  public  are  presented  with 
the  volumes  before  us, — volumes  which,  for  beauty  and  finish 
of  mechanical  execution,  have  probably  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  that  have  issued  from  the  American  press. 

Freadent  Quincy  divides  his  History  into  "  four  great  periods ; 
each  embracing  about  fifty  years.  The  firstperiod  terminates 
with  the  college  charter,  granted  in  1692.  The  second  extends 
from  this  time  to  the  accession  of  Holyoke  to  the  presidency,  in 
1736.  The  third  includes  the  succeeding  years  to  the  accession 
of  Willard,  in  1780.  The  fourth  emhraces  the  time  subse- 
quent." 

"  During  the  first  period,"  continues  our  author^  "  the  college  was 
conducted  as  a  theological  institution,  having  religion  for  its  basis,  and 
chief  object.  Although  the  charter  of  the  college  gave  it  no  sectari- 
an bias,  it  was,  without  question,  regarded  by  both  the  clergy  and  the 
politicians  of  the  period,  as  an  instrument  destined  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  the  religious  opinions  predominating  at  the  time,"  i.  e. 
Ualvinism. 

This  being  the  case.  President  Quincy  is  led  to  wonder  that 
the  seminary  was  founded  without  a  creed. 

"  We  might  expect  to  find,  in  the  early  charters,  some  form  of  sound 
words,  some  creed,  some  catechism,  some  medulla  theologies,  estab- 
lished as  the  standard  of  religious  faith,  to  which  every  one,  entering 
on  an  office  of  government  and  instruction  should  be  required  to  swear 
and  subscribe.^'   p.  45. 

This  fact,  which  seemed  so  strange  to  our  author  at  the  first, 
and  on  which  he  hazards  the  conjecture  (which  has  no  foimda* 
tion  in  truth)  that  "  the  early  emigrants  could  not  agree  con- 
cerning points  of  religious  faith,"  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
him,  in  the  progress  of  the  history. 

"  In  the  form  of  government  established"  by  our  fathers,  "  neither 
subscription  to  creeds,  nor  declaration  of  articles  of  belief  was  requir- 
ed. Nor  were  they  necessary.  The  principle,  that  none  should  be 
a  freeman  of  the  state  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  suffi- 
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ciently  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  religious  opinions  ofthe  predom- 
inant party.  The  inquisitorial  power  was  vested  in  the  church  aitd 
its  officers.  The  state  thus  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that  nower,  without 
the  obloquv  attached  to  its  exercise. — Creeds  and  confessions  of  faith 
were  equally  unnecessary  in  the  foundation  of  the  college,  either  as 
«  a  condition  of  office,  or  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

The  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  elders  of  the  specified 
Congregational  churches,  were  the  overseers  of  the  college.  They 
were  allnecessarily  church  members,  and  on  the  \miformity  of  the  faith 
of  the  churches  they  relied  for  the  perpetuity  of  religious  opinions 
which  they  deemed  fundamental."    p.  196. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  early  churches  of  Mas- 
sachusetts actually  had  a  creed,  or  public  confession  of  faith. 
In  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  original  Preface  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform. 

'*  Being  called  upon,"  say  the  Synod,  "  by  our  godly  magistrates, 
to  draw  up  a  public  confession  of  that  faith,  which  is  constantly  taught, 
I  and  generally  professed  among  us,  we  thpught  good  to  present  unto 

them,  and  with  them  to  our  churches,  and  to  eJI  the  churches  of  Christ 
abroad,  our  professed  and  hearty  assent  and  attestation  to  the  whxile 
confession  of  faith  (for  substance  of  doctrine)  which  the  Reverend 
Assembly'*  (the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster)  '^  presented 
to  the  religious  and  honorable  Parliament  of  England ;  excepting 
s  only  some  sections  in  the  chapters  of  the  Confession,  which  concern 
points  of  controversy  in  church  discipline ;  touching  which  we  refer 
ourselves  to  the  draught  of  church  discipline  in  the  ensuing  treatise." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Synod  of  1648  as  really  adopt* 
ed  and  recommended  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
they  did  their  own  Platform  of  Discipline ;  and  both  were  alike 
accepted  by  the  churches  and  the  government.  The  churches, 
having  thus  received  a  public  creed  or  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  government  being  in  the  hands  of  church  members,  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  multiply  particular  confessions.  On 
the  settleil  uniformity  ofthe  faith  ofthe  churches,  as  President 
Quincy  remarks,  our  fathers  thought  that  they  might  safely  rely, 
•*  for  the  perpetuity  of  those  religious  opinions  which  tney  deem- 
ed fundamental." 

The  circumstances  under  which  Harvard  College  dates  its 
origin  are  most  honorable  to  the  early  settlers  of  New  England, 
ana  are  eloquently  set  forth  by  President  Quincy. 

"  They  waited  not  for  days  of  affluence,  of  peace,  or  even  of  domes- 
tic concord.  The  first  necessities  of  civilized  man,  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter,  bad  scarcely  been  provided  i  civil  government  and  the  wor- 
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ship  of  God  had  alone  been  institutedi  when  the  great  interests  ofed- 
ucalion  engaged  their  attention.  Their  zeal  was  not  repressed  by 
the  narrowness  of  their  territorial  limits*  not  yet  extending  thirty 
miles  on  the  sea  coast,  nor  twenty  into  the  interior;  nor  yet  by  the 
terror  of  a  savage  enemy,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  set- 
tlement ;  nor  by  the  claims  on  their  scanty  resources  which  an  im- 
pending Indian  war  created ;  nor  by  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
oers,  certainly  not  then  exceeding  five  thousand  families ;  nor  yet  by 
(the  most  unhappy  and  most  ommous  to  their  tranquillity  of  all)  the 
religious  disputes  in  which  they  were  implicated.*  It  was  under  a 
coEDoination  of  disastrous  and  oppressive  circumstances,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  deterred  men  of  less  moral  courage  and  intelleo- 
tual  vigor  from  engaging  in  any  such  ^neral  de8ign,^>on  the  eve  of 
a  war  with  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  native  tribes, — the 
Antinomian  controversy  at  its  highest  and  most  bitter  excitement ;  an 
unexplored  wilderness  extending  over  their  fragile  dwellings  its  fear- 
inspiring  shades ;  in  the  day  time,  the  serpent  gliding  across  their 
domestic  hearths,  or  rattling  its  terrors  in  their  path ;  in  the  night, 
their  slumbers  broken  by  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast,  or  by  the  yell 
and  war-whoop  of  the  savage ; — it  was  amidst  a  complex  variety  of 
dangers  which,  at  this  day,  the  imagination  can  neither  exaggerate 
nor  conceive,  that  this  poor,  this  distressed,  this  discordant  band  of 
Pilgrims  set  about  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  appropriated 
for  its  establishment  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  tlie  whole  colo- 
ny .f  For  a  like  spirit,  under  like  circumstancesi  history  will  be 
•earched  in  vain."    pp.  7, 8. 

The  school  had  but  just  commenced  operations,  under  its  first 
master,  Eaton,  when,  in  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  died,  and 
bequeathed  one  half  of  his  whole  property,  and  his  entire  libra- 
ty,  to  the  institution.  This  noble  example  not  only  gave  a 
.  name  to  the  rising  seminary,  but  excited  others  to  liberality  in 
the  same  cause. 

^  The  magistrates  led  the  way,  by  a  subscription  among  themselves 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  books,  for  the  library.  The  comparatively 
wealthy  followed,  with  gifls  of  twenty  and  thirty  pounds.  The  needy 
multitude  succeeded,  like  the  widow  of  old,  casting  their  mites  into  the 
treasury."  p.  12.  "  We  read,"  says  Pcirce,  in  his  History  of  Har- 
vard University,  ^*  of  a  number  of  sheep  bequeathed  by  one  man ;  of 
a  quantityof  cotton  cloth,  worth  nine  shillings,  presented  by  another ; 
of  a  pewter  flagon,  worth  ten  shillings,  by  a  tfiird ;  of  a  fruit-dish,  a 
sugar  spoon,  a  silver-tipt  jug,  one  great  salt,  and  one  small  trencher 
salt  by  others."    p.  17. 

Nathaniel  Eaton,  who  was  excessively  tyrannical  and  cruel 
in  his  government,  was  soon  discharged  from  all  connection 

^  ■■■■■■■  ■■  ■■■_..  ■■■-  ,     ^_      I  .,^   ■■■.■*■     ■  ■        ^ 

*  Referring  particularly *to  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, and  her  party, 
t  The  sum  raised  at  first  was  400  pounds. 
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with  the  school.  After  a  short  interval^  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  first  received  the  title  of  President, 
and  under  whom  the  seminary  began  to  be  familiarly  denomi- 
nated the  College.  He  was  a  learned,  devoted,  and  efficient  of- 
ficer, who  accomplished  for  the  institution  all  that  the  straiten- 
ed circumstances  of  the  times  would  admit  He  continued  in 
the  government  until  1654 ;  and  might  have  continued  longer, 
had  he  not  fallen,  as  Cotton  Mather  expresses  it,  ^'  into  the  bri- 
ers of  antipedobaptism ;"  and  had  he  not  considered  it  as  not 
only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  urge  his  peculiar  opinions  upon 
others.  It  was  during  the  presidency  of  Dunster,  and  at  his 
solicitation,  that  contributions  were  taken  up  in  all  the  New 
England  colonies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  consisting  of 
from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  of  com  or  wheat  from  each  landholder. 
Would  the  farmers  of  New  England  bear  such  a  contribution 
now,  in  aid  of  any  public  literary  institution  1 

JPresident  Dunster  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy, 
whose  connection  with  the  college,  during  the  next  seventeen 

J  ears,  seems  to  have  been^prosperous  and  happy, — except  that 
e  was  often  straitened  for  the  means  of  support  His  opinions 
also  differed  from  those  of  the  colonists  generally  on  the  subject 
of  baptism ;  not  that  he  called  in  question  the  duty  of  infaot 
baptism,  but  he  thought  that  immersion  was  the  proper  mode. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  neither  Dunster  nor 
Chauncy  seem  to  have  had  any  scruples  as  to  continuing  their 
communion  with  the  Congregational  churches. 

The  successor  of  President  Chauncy  was  Rev.  Leonard 
Hoar,  who  was  both  a  clergyman  and  a  physician.  He  was  an 
early  graduate  of  the  college,  but  had  spent  most  of  his  public 
life  in  England.  He  soon  became  unpopular,  both  with  the 
students  and  the  corporation,  and  resigned  his  office  after  about 
two  years. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  another  graduate  of  the  college,  and 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  was  elected  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Hoar.  He  continued  in  office  till  his  death,  in  the  year 
1681,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Cotton  Mather  as  ^^  faithful,  learned, 
and  indefatigable,  in  all  Uie  duties  of  a  president." 

After  the  death  of  President  Oakes,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  of  suitable  qualifications,  who 
was  willing  to  accept  the  vacant  chair.  The  office  was  tender- 
ed, successively,  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  and  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Torrey  of  Weymouth;  both  of  whom  thought  it  their 
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duty  to  decline.  In  1683,  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  chosen  and 
inaugurated,  but  did  not  survive  the  event  a  year.  In  1685, 
Rev.  Increase  Mather  was  requested  "  to  take  special  care  of 
the  government  of  the  college,  and  to  act  as  president,  until  a 
further  settlement  be  made.''  Mr.  Mather  retained  this  relation 
sixteen  years,  during  eight  of  which  he  held,  in  form,  the  office 
of  president ;  although  he  was  not  dismissed  from  his  church  in 
Boston,  and  never,  except  for  a  few  months,  was  a  stated  resi* 
dent  at  Cambridge. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  classes  at  Cambridge  had  usually  con- 
sisted of  from  two,  three,  or  four  students  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten.  During  the  presidency  of  Mather  they  increased,  so 
that  the  classes  oAen  consisted  of  more  than  twenty.  In  1682, 
a  new  college  edifice  was  finished,  denominated  Harvard  Hall, 
which  stood  till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1764. 

As  the  presidency  of  Mather  was  a  deeply  interesting  period, 
not  only  to  the  college,  but  also  to  the  colonies — ^to  both  of 
which  he  sustained  the  most  important  relations — ^it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pause  upon  it,  and  to  inquire  somewhat  particularly 
into  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  President  Quincy's  statements  respecting  him. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev.  Increase  Mather* 

Increase  Mather  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  an  emi- 
nent non-conformist  minister,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1685, 
and  settled  in  Dorchester.  The  son  was  bom,  June  21st,  1639  j 
became  early  a  subject  of  divine  grace,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  pious  mother;  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1656.  The  following  year  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  almost  immedi- 
ately went  to  England,  where  he  remained  about  four  years,  and 
where  he  might  have  settled  for  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  times.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond or  North  Church  in  Boston,  in  1664,  in  which  station  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  days, — a  period  of  almost  sixty  years. 
His  connection  with  Harvard  College,  in  the  capacity  of  presi- 
dent, commenced,  as  before  stated,  in  1685,  and  continued  to 
1701.  This,  as  all  know,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  New  England,  was  a  time  of  great  political  anxiety  and  con- 
vulsion, in  which  both  the  college  and  its  preiddent  necessarily 
lad  deeply  shared. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  IGSS,  Kinr  Charles  IL  de- 
manded that  the  colonial  charter  of  M assacnusetts  should  be 
given  up  to  him,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  a  quo  war- 
ranto against  it  should  be  prosecuted.  The  question  then  was, 
whether  the  people  should  voluntarily  surrender  their  charter, 
or  have  it  forcibly  taken  from  them.  Mr.  Mather  contended 
earnestly,  both  in  public  speeches  and  from  the  press,  against 
the  surrender  of  the  charter;  alleging  that  by  voluntarily  yield- 
ing it,  the  people  made  themselves  accessory  to  the  plots  of  their 
enemies  against  their  liberties ;  but  if  it  were  forcibly  taken 
fipom  them,  the  responsibility  would  rest  solely  on  their  oppress- 
ors. By  his  efforts  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Mather  incurred  the 
deadly  hostility  of  the  infamous  Edward  Randolph,  the  emis- 
sary of  the  king,  and  afterwards  the  secretary  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros. 

It  was  during  the  tyrannical  administration  of  Andros,  after 
the  charter  had  been  vacated,  that  Mr.  Mather  was  sent  on  an 
agency  to  England,  to  lay  the  grievances  of  a  distressed  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to  seek  redress.  And  so  great 
was  the  hostility  of  Andros  and  Randolph  towards  him,  and  so 
much  did  they  fear  his  influence  with  the  king,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  embark  on  board  ship  in  the  night,  and  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Mather  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1689,  which  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  and  usurpations  of 
James,  and  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  In  re- 
peated interviews  with  King  William  and  his  ministers,  he 
sought  the  restoration  of  the  former  vacated  colonial  charter, 
with  such  enlargements  as  the  altered  situation  of  the  country 
required.  And  when,  at  length,  this  boon  was  despaired  of,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  a  new  charter j  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  were  united,  and 
under  which  they  both  lived  and  prospered,  down  to  the  tknes 
of  the  American  revolution. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  this  indefatigable  servant  of  the  public 
accomplished,  during  the  period  of  his  agency  in  England.  He 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  other  colonies,  besides  Massa- 
chusetts, endeavoring  to  procure  the  restitution  of  their  charters, 
and  frustrating  the  designs  of  their  enemies.  From  the  gener- 
al court  of  Plymouth  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  hay 
in^  prevented  that  colony  from  being  annexed  to  New  York. 

He  interested  himself,  also,  in  drawing  up  heads  of  agree- 
ment, and  in  bringing  about  a  union,  between  the  Presbyterian 
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and  Congregatiofiial  churches  in  England, — an  object  which, 
probably,  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  visit  to  that  country. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Harvard  College.  He  presented  its  claims  before 
the  king,  and  solicited  for  it  the  patronage  of  private  individu- 
als. He  was  instrumental,  if  not  of  first  turning  the  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Hollis  towards  the  college,  at  least  of  encouraging  and 
confirming  him  in  his  design  of  making  it  the  object  of  his 
bounty. 

It  should  be  further  added,  that  during  the  four  years  he  re- 
mained in  England,  he  ^^  in  effect  served  his  country  on  free 
cost."  "  I  never  demanded,"  says  he,  "  the  least  farthing  as  a 
recompense  for  the  time  I  spent ;  and  I  procured  donations  to 
the  province  and  the  college,  at  least  nine  hundred  pounds  more 
than  all  the  expenses  of  my  agency  came  to."* 

Mr.  Mather,  having  procured  a  provincial  charter,  and  hav- 
ing been  honored  with  the  nomination  of  the  Governor,  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  first  Board  of  Council,  who  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  left  England  in  March,  1692,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  province  was  soon  after  convened,  when  "  the  speaker, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  house  of  representatives,  re- 
turned him  thanks,  for  his  faithful,  painful,  indefatigable  en- 
deavors to  serve  the  country."*  The  house  also  "  appoint- 
ed a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  through 
the  province,  for  granting  a  safe  return  to  his  excellency  the 
Governor,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  have  indus- 
triously endeavored  the  service  of  this  people,  and  brought  over 
with  them  a  settlement  of  government,  in  which  their  majes- 
ties have  graciously  given  us  distinguishing  marks  of  their 
royal  favor  and  goodness." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  a  pretty  strong  party  in 
the  province,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  Mr. 
Mather's  agency ;  and  with  him,  for  his  instrumentality  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Some,  in  what  had  been  the  Plymouth  colony, 
were  dissatisfied,  that  they  were  united  with  Massachusetts. 
Not  a  few  were  dissatisfied,  that  in  his  nominations  to  ofiSce, 
under  the  new  charter,  they  were  omitted.  But  the  principal 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  charter  itself.    It  was  not  the 

*  Remarkabies,  etc.,  pp.  151,  156. 
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old  charter,  which  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  and  it  con- 
tained some  restrictions  on  what  were  conceived  to  be  popular 
rights,  which,  by  the  former  charter,  were  secured.  The  dis* 
satisfaction  was  the  greater,  because  Mr.  Mather's  colleagues  in 
the  agency,  Cook  and  Oakes,  were  not  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
charter,  but  would  have  preferred  rather  to  return  to  their  coun* 
try  without  any.  It  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  however,  at  the 
present  day,  that  Mr.  Mather  aeted  wisely  in  this  most  ilnpor- 
tant  business.  The  restoration  of  the  former  charter  could  not 
be  cbtained.  And  if  it  could,  without  important  modifications, 
it  would  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  altered  and  enlarged 
state  of  the  colony.  And  had  the  agents  returned  without  any 
charter,  the  way  had  been  left  open  for  some  second  Andros  to 
come,  and  crush,  and  revolutionize  the  country. 

Mr.  Mather  assumed,  indeed,  a  high  responsibility,  in  con- 
senting to  act  in  so  important  a  matter,  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  the  more  credit  is  due  to  him  on  this  ac- 
count, and  it  belongs  to  posterity  to  award  him  this  credit.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  what  New  England  might  have  been 
called  to  suffer, — what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  churches,  its 
schools,  audits  free  institutions, — had  not  the  venerable  Mather, 
with  a  far-sighted  wisdom,  and  an  unblenching  firmness,  seized 
this  favorable  opportunity,  and  accepted  the  charter  which  King 
William  offered  him.  oy  this  act  of  his  life,  he  lost  somewhat 
of  his  former  popularity,  and  exposed  himself  to  no  little  re- 
proach, especially  from  such  men  as  Elisha  Cook,  who  loved  to 
harangue  about  popular  rights;  but  he  met  the  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  wise  and  good,  among  bis  cotemporariesy  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England  ;*  whue  historians  of  later  date. 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  signed  by  twelve  of  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  London,  among  whom  were  William 
Bates,  John  Howe,  Samuel  Annesly,  and  Isaac  Chauncy,  and 
sent  by  Mr.  Mather,  on  his  return,  "  to  the  much  honored  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  Boston,  New  England,"  -will  be  read  with  inter- 
est in  this  connection.  ''Much  honored  gentlemen:  The  re- 
storing of  your  charter,  npon  which  the  security  and  public 
good  of  your  colony  depends,  we  congratulate  with  as  joyful 
affections,  as  with  tender  resentments  we  condoled  the  depri- 
vation of  it.  When  your  and  our  state  was  in  appearance  des* 
olate,  beyond  human  power  and  counsel  to  redress,  then  de« 
liverance  came  from  above ;  and  in  our  deep  darkneat  the 
SBCONn  sERi£s,  VOL.  vn.  NO.  L  9 
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even  those,  as  we  shall  see,  who  are  not  disposed  to  mete  out  to 
him  any  thing  more  than  even  justice,  have  decidedly  approved 
of  his  conduct  in  this  matter.  Says  President  Quincy,  in  the 
work  before  us : 


day-spring   from  on  high  visited  us."    ^^  Some  of  you  may 
wonder  there  has  been  so  long  delay,  before  your  charter  was 
finished  ;  bat  ifvou  consider  the  torrent  ofanairsin  court,  af- 
ter the  late  revolution,  it  will  lessen  the  wonder.    The  truth 
is,  your  afiairs  were  so  difficult  and  thorny,  that  the  rare  union 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
was  requisite,  in  the  commissioners  managing  of  it.     ^  per* 
emptory  refusal  of  any  charter ^  but  of  an  uniform  tenor  with  the 
first,  had  been  like  too  strong  a  medicine,  that  exasperates  the 
disease,  instead  of  curing  it.     In  affairs  of  great  importance,  it 
is  wisdom  maturely  to   deliberate,  and  consider  conditional 
events;  and  by   the  foresight  of  inconveniences  that  will 
otherwise  follow,  to  accept  of  such  things  as  are  best,  with  re- 
spect to  their  circumstances.     We  must,  therefore,  give  this 
true  testimony  of  our  much  esteemed  and  beloved  brother, 
Mr.  Increase  Mather,  that  with  inviolate  integrity,  excellent  pru» 
dence,  andunfainting  diligence,  he  hath  managed  the  great  business 
committed  to  his  trust.    As  he  is  instructed  in  the  school  of  hea- 
ven, to  minister  in  the  affairs  of  the  soul,  no  he  is  furnished 
with  a  talent  to  transact  affairs  of  state.     His  proceedings  have 
been  with  a  caution  and  circumspection  correspondent  to  the 
weight  of  his  commission.     With  courage  and  constancy,  he 
has  pursued  the  noble  scope  of  his  employment  i  and  under- 
standing the  true  moment  of  things,  has  preferred  the  public 
good,  to  the  vain  conceit   of  some,  that  more  might  have  been 
obtained,  if  peremptorily  insisted  on.     Considering  the  open  op- 
position and  secret  arts  that  have  been  used  to  frustrate  the 
best  endeavors  for  the  interest  of  New  England,  the  happy  issue 
of  these  things  is  superior  to  our  expectations.     Your  present 
charter  secures  liberty  and  property  ;  and  what  is  incomparably 
more,  it  secures  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  gospel,  in  its 
purity  and  freedom.    Although  there  is  a  restraint  of  your 
power,  in  some  things  that  were  granted  in  the  former  charter, 
there  are  more  ample  privileges  in  other  things,  that  may  be  of 
perpetual  advantage  to  the  colony.     We  doubt  not  but  your 
faithful  agent  will  receive  a  gracious  reward  above  ;  and  we 
hope  his  successful  service  will  be  welcomed  with  your  entire 
approbation  and  grateful  acceptance.^' — RemarkableSj  etc.,   p. 
157. 
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"  As  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  negotiations  in  Europe,  had  conducted  with 
exemplary  fidelity,  so,  on  his  return,  all  his  measures,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  were  wise  and  prudent"  "  lie,  who  had  ta- 
ken so  great  a  responsibility  in  favor  of  a  new  form  of  government,  had 
surely  a  right  to  provide,  that  its  first  movements  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  not  be  placed,  by  any  false  delicacy,  at  the 
mercy  of  its  enemies.  His  policy  toas  eminenUy  eitccegsfuL  What- 
ever opinions  we  may  be  compelled  to  entertain  concerning  his  mea* 
eures  and  motives  on  other  occasions,  his  conduct  in  this  great 
crisis*  of  his  country  entitles  him  to  unqualified  approbation.  It 
is  scarcely  -  possible  for  a  public  agent  to  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  trying  or  critical;  nor  could  any  one  have  exhib- 
ited more  sagacity,  and  devotedness  to  the  true  interests  of  his 
eonstituents.  By  his  wisdom  and  firmnessi  in  acceding  to  the  new 
charter,  and  thus  assuming  a  reponsibility  of  the  weightiest  kind, 
in  opposition  to  his  colleagues  in  the  agency,  he  saved  his  country, 
apparently,  from  a  rebellion  or  revolution^  or  from  having  a  constitu- 
tion imposed  by  the  will  oi  the  transatlantic  sovereign,  possibly  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  The  event,  though  prosperous  for  his  country, 
was  to  him  an  abundant  source  of  calumny  and  animosity,  and  ended 
in  his  loss  of  political  influence,  and  his  severance  from  all  subsequent 
pabLic  employment"    Vol.  I.  pp.  123, 124. 

I  haTe  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  great  pubKc  act  of  Mr.  Math- 
er, on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  act  itself,  and  on  account 
of  its  consequences,  both  to  himself,  and  to  New  Englandr 
Justice  to  his  character  demands  that  we  now  turn  back  a  little, 
and  notice  some  of  the  earlier  transactions  of  his  religious  life. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  this  country,  near  the 
time  of  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  respecting  the  duty  of 
parents,  not  members  of  the  church,  to  own  the  covenant  and 
oring  their  children  to  baptism,  Mr.  Mather  first  decided,  with 
the  venerable  Davenport  and  President  Chauncy,  against  the 
practice.  But  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  unite  with  his  ex- 
cellent father,  his  friend  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  and  many 
others  in  its  favor. 

Of  the  Reforming  Synod,  so  called,  which  was  convened  in 
1679,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  prime  mover,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainW  an  active  and  leading  member. 

Mr.  Mather  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  established  faith 
and  order  of  the  New  England  churches ;  and  when  innovations 
were,  at  any  time,  attempted,  they  met  from  him  a  decided  re* 
ostance.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  do  away  with  the  established  practice  of  requiring 
of  persons,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  some  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  religious  experience.    The  Rev.  William  Brattle 
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of  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  innovation.  It 
was  followed,  in  a  little  time,  by  the  doctrine,  openly  promul- 
gated by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  others,  that  evidence  qfregeneraHon 
IS  not  to  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  holy  supper.  This 
Mr.  Mather  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  error,  and  opposed  to 
it  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  exertions.  He  wrote 
a  preface  to  his  son's  life  of  Mitchell,*'  in  which  he  says,  that 
"  doctrinal  knowledge  and  outward  blamelessness  are  not  suffi- 
cient qualifications  for  admission  to  the  church;  but  that  prac- 
tical confessions,  or  some  relation  of  the  work  of  conversion,  are 
necessary."  At  a  later  period,  he  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Mr.  Stoddard  on  the  same  subject,  showing  the  unscnptural 
character  of  the  views  he  advocated,  and  their  dangerous  bear- 
ing on  the  churches  of  New  England. 

About  the  same  period,  another  innovation  was  attempted, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  part  of  the  same,  at  which  Mr.  Mather  was 
greatly  troubled.  It  was  the  abandonment,  by  particular  church- 
es, of  their  separate,  independent  action  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastors,  and  their  consenting  to  vote  only  in  connection  with  the 
con^egations.  In  the  year  1697,  the  church  of  which  Mr. 
Mather  was  pastor  sent "  a  letter  of  admonition  to  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  churchesy  by  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  the  choice  of  a 
minister."  The  same  year,  measures  were  taken  for  founding 
the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston,  expressly  excluding  the  dis- 
tinct action  of  the  church  in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  dis- 
claiming *'  the  requisition  of  any  public  relation  of  experiences, 
or  any  other  examination  than  by  the  pastor,  as  the  condition  of 
admission  to  the  Lord's  supper."  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman, 
then  a  young  man,  and  in  England,  was  invited  to  become  the 
first  pastor  of  this  church ;  and  so  confident  were  his  friends  that 
he  could  not  be  ordained  over  it  in  this  country,  that  they  ad- 
vised him  to  obtain  ordination  in  'England. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  innovation  was  Thomas  Brattle, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  assisted  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Brat- 
tle of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  John  Leverett,  afterwards  president 
of  Harvard  College.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  mentioning 
names,  because  the  transaction  was  one  which  not  only  inter- 

*  It  was  of  this  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  that  said:  Baxter 
''  If  an  oecumenical  council  could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Mitchell 
were  worthy  to  be  its  moderator," 
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ested  the  feelings  and  distressed  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mather  at  the 
time,  but  it  materially  affected  his  situation  in  after  life. 

At  the  request  and  through  the  mediation  of  neighboring 
ministers  and  others,  the  members  of  the  new  church  consented 
to  modify  very  considerably  their  original  plan ;  so  that  Mr. 
Mather  met  with  them,  at  the  dedication  of  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  even  consented  to  preach  on  the  occasion.  Still,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  their  proceedings ;  and  he  took  occasion 
to  express  his  dissatisfaction,  in  a  treatise,  published  in  the  year 
1700,  entitled  **  The  Order  of  the  Gospel  professed  by  the 
Churches  of  New  England  justified.'*  This  gave  rise  to  a  reply, , 
and  that  to  a  rejoinder,  in  which  more  heat  and  bitterness  were 
manifested  on  both  sides,  than  conast  with  our  modem  notions 
of  clerical  decency  and  propriety. 

Others  besides  the  Mathers  were  induced  to  speak  out  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  utter  a  solemn  note  of  warning  to  those  who 
were  bent  upon  departing  from  the  established  customs  of  the 
churches.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  venerable  Higginson  of 
Salem  and  Hubbard  of  Ipswich  published  their  joint  "  Testimo^ 
ny  to  the  Order  of  the  Gospel  m  the  Churches  of  New  Eng- 
land f*  in  which  they  say : 

"  If  any  who  are  ^ven  to  change  do  rise  up  to  unhinge  the  well 
established  churches  in  this  land,  it  will  be  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 
churches  to  examine,  whether  the  men  of  this  trespass  are  more  pray- 
erful, more  watchful,  more  zealous,  more  patient,  more  heavenly, 
more  universally  conscientious,  and  harder  students,  and  better  schoK 
ars,  and  more  willing  to  be  informed  and  advised,  than  those  great  and 
eood  men  who  lei\  unto  the  churches  what  they  now  enjoy.  If  they 
be  not  so,  it  will  be  wisdom  for  the  children  to  forbear  pulling  down 
with  their  own  hands  the  houses  of  God  which  were  built  by  thei? 
wiser  fathers,  until  they  have  better  satisfaction."* 

Although  this  controvert  so  far  subsided  as  to  occasion  no 
palpable  breach  of  fellowsnip  between  those  concerned  in  it» 
still,  a  degree  of  coldness  and  distance  was  observable,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.f  This  was  the 
more  unhappy  for  Mr.  Mather,  because  those,  whose  measures 

•  See  Preface  to  Cambridge  Platform,  p.  10, 

f  Dr.  Elliot  says,  that  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Colman  and  CoN 

ton  Mather  was  renewed,  several  years  before  the  latter  died  ; 

and  then  they  wondered  how  they  could  so  long  disagree.'* — 

Biog.  Dictionary. 
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he  had  felt  constrained  to  oppose,  vfere  the  men  chiefly  concern- 
ed, at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  direction  aftd  government  of  Har- 
vard College. 

It  has  been  stated  already,  that  Mr.  Mather  was  called  to  the 
duties  of  the  presidency,  in  1686.  These  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge, till  1688,  when  he  entered  on  his  embassy  to  England. 
During  the  four  years  of  his  absence,  his  parochial  duties  were 
discharged  by  his  son  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  ordained  as  his 
colleague,  in  1684 ;  and  the  college  was  committed  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  Mr.  John  Leverett,  and  Mr.  William  Brattle, 
tutors.  Mr.  Mather  returned,  and  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince was  organized  under  the  new  charter,  in  1692.  In  the 
same  year,  he  prepared  a  charter  for  the  college,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Court  It  was  afterwards  negativ- 
ed in  England ;  'but  while  it  continued  in  force,  the  corporation 
conferredon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  d^ree  had  never  before  been  conferred  in  British 
America ;  nor  was  it  conferred  again  untU,  ahnost  eighty  years 
afterwards,  it  was  bestowed  on  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of 
Cambridge. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made,  durmg  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years,  to  procure  a  charter  for  the  college,  which  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  king ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance. 
President  Mather  seemed  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this  important  object. 
But  for  one  cause  or  another,  these  attempts  all  failed,  and  the 
college  continued  in  an  unsettled,  and,  consequently,  an  embar- 
rassed state.  During  the  troubles  of  this  period,  President 
Mather  proposed,  in  repeated  instances,  to  resign  his  office ;  but 
the  proposition  was  discouraged  and  resisted  by  the  corporation. 
It  was  an  object  with  the  General  Court,  to  induce  him  to  re- 
sign his  pastoral  charge,  and  to  reside  at  Cambridge ;  but  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  that  this  was  his  duty.  To  gratify  the 
friends  of  the  college,  he  did  remove  his  residence  there  for  a 
few  months ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  family  seem  to  have  been 
happy ;  nor  were  his  people  willing  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  them.     Consequently  he  soon  returned  to  Boston. 

It  was  this  question  of  residence,  which  finally  closed  his  con- 
nection with  the  college.  He  seems  not  properly  to  have  re- 
signed  his  office ;  but  on  his  refusing  to  reside  at  Cambridge, 
the  duties  of  it  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  devolved  on  those  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  who  was  appointed  vice-president. 
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That  Dr.  Mather  was  faithful  and  successful  in  the  office  of 
president,  is  testified  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Peirce,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Harvard  University,  says : 

^'HiB  services  at  the  college  were  assiduous  and  faithful.  The 
moral  and  religious  instructioD  of  the  students  had  his  particular  at- 
tention. The  college  appears  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
while  he  was  at  its  head.  Its  numbers  increased,  and  it  was  enriched, 
in  no  small  degree,  l>y  the  hand  of  munificence.''  p.  64.  President 
Quincy  also  says :  ^  That  he  (President  Mather)  was  well  qualified 
for  ibe  office,  and  had  conducted  himself  in  it  fcdthfttUy  and  laborious- 
fy,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  college,  the  language  of  the  legis* 
lature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  hon* 
orable  and  useful  to  the  institution  to  have  for  its  head  an  individual, 
who  had  taken  so  lar^e  a  share  in  the  political,  religious,  and  literary 
controversies  of  the  times,  and  had  in  consequence  acquired  both  ce- 
lebrity abroad,  and  influence  in  his  own  country."    Vol.  I.  p.  116. 

Dr.  Mather  lived,  after  his  connection  with  the  college  had 
been  dissolved,  twenty-two  years ;  during  which  time,  in  addi* 
tion  to  all  Ins  other  labors,  he  issued  from  the  press  not  far  from 
fifty  distmct  publications^ — ^the  most  of  them  on  important  prac* 
tical  subjects.  In  1715,  he  received  from  the  ministers  of  the 
province  a  flattering  request  to  go  to  England  on  their  behalf, 
with  an  address  to  George  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ; 
but  this  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 

"His  old  age,"  says  Mr.  Peirce,  "  was  blessed  with  the  inestimable 
satisfaction  which  flows  from  faith  and  hope,  and  from^a  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  and  afiections.  He  died,  August  23d,  1723,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  honors 
due  to  his  character,  and  to  the  rank  he  had  eg  long  held  in  society. 
He  had  been  a  preacher  sixty-six  years,  during  sixty-two  of  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  North  Church  in  Boston." 

Dr.  Elliot  speaks  of  him  as  **  ihe  father  of  the  New  England 
clergy,  whose  name  and  character  were  held  in  veneration,  not 
only  by  those  who  knew  him,  but  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions."* 

Vindication  of  the  Character  op  Increase  Mather. 

It  remains  that  we  inquire,  more  particularly  than  we  have 
yet  done,  into  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  some  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  President  Quincy  and  others,  in  regard  to  that 

•  Biog.  Dictionary. 
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venerable  father  in  Israel,  of  whose  life  and  character  a  brief 
sketch  has  been  given. 

President  Quincy  charges  him,  in  the  first  place,  with  an  ef* 
ficient  instrumentality  in  producing  and  prolonging  the  excite- 
ment in  New  England  respecting  witchcraft.    *^  That  both  the 
Mathers  had  an  efficient  agency  in  producing  and  prolonging 
that  excitement,  there  can  be,  at  this  day,  no  possible  ques* 
tion."    Vol.  I.  p.  62.    Of  the  connection  of  Cotton  Mather 
with  the  subieet  of  witchcraft,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter.    How  Increase  Mather  could  have 
had  any  agency  in  jproductng'  the  excitement  referred  to,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.    The  strange  appearances  at  Salem 
commenced  in  February,  1692,  when  President  Mather  was  in 
England,  where  he  had  constantly  resided,  and  been  most  in* 
tensely  occupied  with  the  important  subject  of  his  agency,  for 
nearly  four  years.    He  arrived  at  home,  May  14th  oAhis  year, 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest  point.    Shortly  after- 
wards— as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared — he  published  his  trea- 
tise, entitled  *^  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcraft ;"  in 
which,  **  with  incomparable  reason  and  reading,"  he  refuted  the 
received  doctrine  of  spectral  evidence j  on  the  ground  of  which 
so  many  innocent  persons  had  been  tried  and  condemned.    Im- 
mediately ^*  upon  this,  the  governor  pardoned  such  as  had  been 
condemned/'  and  those  that  were  accused  were,  I  believe,  in  all 
cases  acquitted.    **  The  confessors,  too,  came,  as  it  were,  out  of 
a  dream  wherein  they  had  been  fascinated ;  and  the  afflicted, 
in  most  instances,  grew  easy."*    It  would  seem  from  this  ac- 
count of  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  that,  instead  of  contributing  to 
prolong  the  excitement.  President  Mather   was  a  principal 
mstrument  in  bringing  it  to  a  close.    That  he  was  a  believer 
in  witchcraft  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  who,  in  that  a^e, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  judges  or  juries,  physicians,  min- 
isters, or  lawyers,  were  not  believers  in  it  ?    Even  Thomas 
Brattle  himself,  who  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  times,  was  a  believer  in  the  reality  of  what  was 
called  witchcraft.     He  thought  that,  not  only  the  afflicted,  but 
most  of  the  confessors,  ^^  were  possessed  wUh  the  devil ;  and 
there/ore  not  fit  to  be  regarded,  as  to  any  thing  they  say  of  them- 
selves or  others."    But  that  Increase  Mather  had  any  instru- 
mentality in  producing  or  prolonging  the  excitement  on  this 

*  Bemarkables,  etc.,  p.  166. 
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subject,  we  believe  to  be  a  groundless  accusation.  He  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Mr.  Brattle,  as  one  of  those  that  "  utterly 
condemned  the  proceedings"  of  the  courts,  affirming  that,  if 
persisted  in,  they  would  '*  luin  and  undo  poor  New  England."* 
Another  objection,  or  rather  series  of  objections,  urged  by 
President  Quincy  against  his  venerable  predecessor,  grows  out  of 
his  treatment  of  the  Messrs.  Brattle,  Leverett,  Colman  and  oth- 
ers, in  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  Brattle-street  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  iimovations  connected  with  that  transac- 
tion. He  represents  President  Mather  as  acting,  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, under  the  influence  of  ^^  excited  temper  and  wounded 
pride,"  as  exhibiting  ^^  great  violence  and  personality/'  an  ^411 
governed  and  overbearing  spirit."  as  roused  ^'  to  such  a  height 
of  indignation,  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  prudence  and  character," 
"all  patience  and  self-possession."  Vol.  I.  pp.  133 — 143. 
But  after  much  attention  given  to  the  subject,!  can  perceive  no 

Sound  at  all  for  these  heavy  accusations.  That  President 
ather  was  conscientiously  attached  to  the  order  of  the  New 
England  churches,  as  established  by  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
and  was  disposed  to  discountenance  any  considerable  departure 
from  it,  there  can  be  no  dOubt.  That  he  was  especially  dissat- 
isfied with  those  alarming  innovations  which  the  Brattles  and 
Mr.  Leverett  were  laboring  to  intro^pce,  is  equally  clear.  For 
what  were  these  innovations,  according  to  the  statement  of 
President  Quincy  himself  1  These  men,  he  tells  us, "  refused  to 
inquire  into  the  regeneration  of  communicants ;  denied  the  ne- 
cessity of  explicit  covenanting  with  God  and  the  church  ;  ad'* 
mitted  that  persons,  not  communicants,  might  elect  pastors ;  re- 
ferred admission  to  the  sacraments  to  the  prudence  and  conscience 
of  the  minister ;  and  held  that  admission  to  the  pastoral  relation 
might  be  valid,  without  the  approbation  of  neighboring  church- 
es ;  and  other  not  less  obnoxious  deviations  from  the  early  Plat- 
form and  discipline."*    Vol.  I.  p.  200.    Now  whatever  Presi- 

•  Mass.  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  V.  first  series,  pp.  75,  78. 

f  Gould  Dr.  Colman  and  his  supporters  be  consulted  on  the 
subject,  they  would  say,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  this  account  of 
their  ^*  deviations"  is  quite  too  strong.  Taking  it,  however, 
as  it  stands,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  involves  no  dereliction  in 
point  of  doctrine^  no  departure  from  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
theology.  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  Dr.  Colman,  and 
those  associated  with  him  were  very  decided  Calvinists. 
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dent  Quincy  may  think  of  these  *'  deviations/'  President  Mather 
certainly  deemed  them  of  most  alarming  import  He  saw  that, 
if  ihey  were  not  effectually  discountenanced,  these  churches  of 
New  England  (this  *^  garden  of  the  Lord,"  as  our  fathers  termed 
it)  were  undone.  He  would  be  led,  therefore,  not  by  ^  excited 
temper  or  wounded  pride,"  but  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  the  fear  ofCrod,  to  oppose  the  threatened  mnovations,  and 
to  discountenance  the  men  who  insisted  on  promoting  them. 
He  would  labor  by  all  fair  means  (and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
he  used  any  other)  to  counteract  the  example  and  influence  of 
these  men,  (so  far  as  their  objectionable  measures  were  concern- 
ed,) and  to  prevent  the  college  from  falling  into  their  hands. 

This  was  one  cause,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  led  President 
Mather,  near  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  college,  to  hear 
itate  as  to  the  duty  of  reagning  his  office.  He  had  before  wish* 
ed  and  repeatedly  proposed  to  resign ;  but  now  he  seems  to 
shrink  back  from  it,  fearing,  probably,  into  whose  hands  the 
institution  might  fall.  He  could  not  think  it  right  to  leave  his 
flock  in  Boston,  and  become  a  resident  at  Cambridge,  but  was 
willing  to  discharge  the  office  of  president,  as  he  bad  done,  to 

{reneral  acceptance,  during  the  previous  years ;  and  if  the  legis- 
ature  would  not  consent  to  this,  he  preferred  that  they^  rathet 
than  himself,  should  takejthe  responsibihty  of  closing  his  con* 
nection  with  the  college. 

As  little  can  it  be  doubted,  that  those  who  differed  from  him 
on  qvestions  of  church  order  were  exerting,  at  this  time,  an 
underhanded  influence  to  get  the  college  out  of  his  hands;  hop- 
ing and  expecting  that  it  might  fall  mto  their  own.  It  was 
owing  to  their  influence,  in  great  measure,  that  the  legislature 

Eursued  the  course  they  did.  As  Cotton  Mather  tells  the  story, 
is  enemies  '^  obtained  a  vote,  that  no  man  should  act  as  president 
of  the  college,  who  did  not  reside  at  Cambridge ;"  well  know- 
ing ^^that  the  Doctor  would  not  remove  his  tiabitation  from  a 
loving  people  at  Boston  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  while  the  col- 
lege was  as  it  then  was ;"  i.  e.  without  a  charter,  and  conse- 
quently in  an  unsettled,  embarrassed  state ;  and  that,  in  this 
way,  they  should  get  the  college  out  of  his  hands.* 

I  will  not  sa^  that  in  President  Mather's  controversial  pub- 
lications, growing  out  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  irregular 
—  ___■         ■■_■_  ■--- 

*  Mr.  Leverett  was  at  this  time  a  leading  member,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Speaker y  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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constitution  of  tbe  Brattle-street  churchy  there  are  no  expres- 
mons  which  we  may  think  unwarrantably  seyere.  But  thus 
much  may  at  least  be  said, — the  controversy  was  conducted 
with  more  decency  on  his  part,  than  on  the  o&er ;  and  the  se* 
vere  expressions,  on  both  sides,  are  to  be  attributed  more,  prob- 
ably, to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  than  to  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  men.  And  as  Mr.  Peirce  justly  remarks,  '^  it  is  unfair  to 
take  a  man  out  of  his  own  age,  and  try  him  by  the  standard  of 
another.'' 

It  must  be  said  also,  in  relation  to  this  whole  controversy, 
that  the  points  for  which  President  Mather  contended  were  of 
a  vitally  important  character.  So  he  regarded  them ;  and  so 
they  are  regarded  by  evangelical  Christians  at  the  present  day. 
He  saw  that  if  the  principles  of  Stoddard,  and  the  Brattles, 
and  Leverett,  and  many  others,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  church,  were  generaOy  adopted,  the  churches, 
erelong,  would  be  filled  up  with  unconverted  members,  and 
even  the  pulpits  with  unconverted  ministers,  and  that  the  vital 
power  of  the  gospel,  if  not  its  most  essential  truths,  would  be 
lost  ^ht  of  and  discarded.  He  saw  that  if  the  churches  gave 
up  the  primitive,  inestimable  right  of  electing,  independently, 
their  own  ministers,  very  soon  they  would  have  ministers  placed 
over  them,  from  whose  unholy  influence  they  must  flee  away, 
or  under  it  they  must  consent  to  remain,  and  be  corrupted. 

The  experience  of  almost  a  century  and  a  half  has  shown, 
tiiat  President  Mather's  forebodings  were  well  founded.  In  re- 
card  to  many  of  the  Pilgrim  churches,  the  worst  that  he  feared 
nom  the  mistakes  of  his  contemporaries  has  been  more  than 
realized.  And  that  the  desolations  resulting,  in  part,  from  the 
innovations  then  made  had  not  an  earlier  and  a  wider  spread 
18  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  resistance  which  he  oppos- 
ed to  them.  So  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  generations, 
we  may  look  back  upon  Increase  Mather  as  the  man,  who,  in 
the  face  of  much  obloquy  and  personal  sacrifice,  not  only  gave 
to  Massachusetts  a  constitution  of  government,  but  saved  the 
great  body  of  her  churches  from  a  tide  of  ruin  which  was  be- 
ginning to  set  in,  and  threatening  to  roll  over  them. 

Another  of  President  Quincy's  objections  to  Dr.  Mather  re- 
lates to  his  treatment  of  Gov.  Dudley.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1707,  Vice  President  Willard  died ;  and  in  the  month 
folfewing,  John  Leverett  was  elected  President  of  Harvard 
College.    His  election  was  confirmed  and  he  inaugurated  on 
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the  14th  of  January,  1708.  This  election  was,  without  doubt, 
displeasing  to  Dr.  Mather.  President  Quincy  thinks  that  he 
expected  to  be  himself  elected ;  or  at  least,  that  the  office 
would  have  been  given  to  his  son.  He  says  that  Dr.  Mather 
was  so  much  displeased  with  Gov.  Dudley,  for  defeating  his 
ovni  or  his  son's  appointment,  and  favoring  the  election  of  Mr. 
Leverett,  that  he  immediately  addressed  to  the  governor  a  let- 
ter, **  breathing  a  spirit  of  abuse  and  virulence,  of  which  the 
records  of  party  animosity  contain  but  few  parallels."  Vol.  L 
p.  201. 

With  respect  to  this  letter  to  Gov.  Dudley,  .1  have  several 
remarks  to  offer.  And  in  the  first  place,  if  President  Quincy's 
dates  are  correct  (which  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt),  the 
letter  was  written  months  before  the  death  of  Vice  President 
Willard,  or  the  election  of  Leverett,  and  of  course  could  not 
have  been  prompted  by  any  feelings  which  the  writer  enter- 
tained, in  consequence  of  that  event.  The  date  of  the  letter,  in 
the  history  before  us,  is  "  20th  of  January,  1707 ;"  whereas 
Willard  died  in  the  September  following  ;  and  President  Leve- 
rett was  not  inaugurated  till  January  of  the  next  year.  Vol  I. 
p.  201. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  correctness  of  dates, 
I  remark,  secondly,  there  is  not  in  this  letter  of  Dr.  Mather  a 
single  word,  or  the  remotest  allusion,  respecting  any  expecta- 
tions of  the  writer  as  to  the  presidency,  either  for  himself,  or 
for  his  son.  What  President  Quincy  has  published  on  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  matter  of  pure  suspicion,  or  conjecture.  Neither 
does  the  letter  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Leverett,  or  to  any  influence  which  the  governor  may  be 
supposed  to  have  exerted  in  favor  of  that  event.  Indeed,  the 
letter  contains  but  a  single  reference  to  the  college,  in  any 
way ;  and  that,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  distinct  and  remote 
from  the  subject  of  the  presidency. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  points  of  this  nature,  let  us  come  to  the 
letter  itself.  And  in  order  to  understand  the  full  purport  of  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  previous  account  of  Grov. 
Dudley.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dudley,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  and  governors  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  vras 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1665.  In  younger  life,  he 
seemed  to  be  trulv  religious,  and  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Mather 
as  his  *^  spiritual  father."  Whether  he  ever  entered  the  min- 
istiy,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certam  that  he  w&s  educated 
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for  it,  and  was  once  talked  of  as  a  colleague  for  Dr.  Mather  in 
Boston.  He  soon  engaged,  however,  in  civil  pursuits ;  after 
which  his  religious  impressions  seem  to  have  presented  no  ob» 
stacle  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  He  was  in  high  favor  with 
the  oppressors  of  the  colony,  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was 
taken  away,  and  afterwards.  He  was  the  first  officer  in  the 
eovemment  before  Andros  came.  Under  him,  he  was  presi* 
dent  of  the  council,  and  chief  justice,  and  was  deeply  concerned 
in  all  the  oppressions  of  those  troublous  times.*  In  the  subse- 
quent revolution,  when  Andros  and  his  creatures  were  impris- 
oned, Dudley  was  kept  in  close  confinement  with  them,  and  was 
treated  even  more  hardly  than  any  of  them,  as  being  thought 
more  inexcusable  and  guilty.  He  was  ordered  to  England  in 
1689  ;  and  the  next  year  was  made  chief  justice  of  New-York. 
While  Sir  William  Phipps  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Dudley  exerted  all  his  influence  and  cunning  to  injure  him, 
hoping  to  succeed  him  in  the  government,  if  by  any  means  it 
could  be  got  out  of  his  hands.  During  the  short  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Bellauiont,  he  was  intriguing  to  secure  favor,  both 
in  Old  England  and  in  New,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  be 
again  seated  in  the  chair  of  his  native  state.  He  had  always 
professed  a  great  regard  for  the  Mathers,  and  had  the  address 
to  procure  a  letter  from  Cotton  Mather  to  King  William,  which 
had  much  influence  in  his  favor.f  He  became  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1702,  in  which  situation  he  continued  during 
the  next  fourteen  years.  "  The  first  seven  years,"  says  Elliot, 
"  were  spent  in  debates  with  the  house  of  representatives,  or  in 
private  disputes  with  men  who  ceased  not  to  accuse  him  of  ar- 
tifice and  deception,  of  arbitrary  conduct,  and  of  enmity  even 
to  those  privileges  which  they  had  obtained  by  the  new  char- 
ter."J  It  was  near  the  close  of  these  first  seven  years,  that  Dr. 
Mather,  considering  the  former  relations  which  had  subsisted 


•  '*  Mr.  Dudley  hd  the  van  in  that  traffedy."  Letter  from 
Thomas  Danforth  to  Increase  Mather.  Hutchinson's  Collec- 
tions, p.  567. 

f  In  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  dated  May  17th,  1686,  Mr. 
Dudley  says  :  ^'  For  the  things  of  my  soul,  I  have  these  many 

rears  bung  upon  your  lips,  and  ever  shall  /  and  in  civil  things, 
am  desirous  you  may  know,  with  all  plainness,  my  reasons 
of  procedure,  and  that  they  may  be  satisfactory  to  you.'' 
X  Biog.  Dictionary. 
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between  himself  and  the  gOTernor,  and  being  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  course  of  his  administration,  addressed  to  him 
the  letter  of  which  we  now  speak.  Most  gladly  would  we 
publish  it  entire  in  these  pages,  did  our  limits  permit.  It  is  a 
plain,  searching,  faithful  letter,  such  as  few  governors  of  Mr. 
Dudley's  character  have  ever  received,  and  which  he  ought  to 
have  improved  to  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good.* 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Mather  expresses  his  fears  that  the 
governor  had  been  guilty  of  "  bribery  and  unrighteoumess  ;" 
and  mentions  several  mstances  of  this  nature,  which  had  been 
sworn  to  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  province. 

Next,  he  acquaints  the  governor  with  his  fears  that  he  ^^  had 
been  contriving  to  destroy  Che  charter  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vince," and  introduce  another  government,  like  that  of  Andros* 
And  Mr.  Bancroft  affirms,  in  bis  History  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  was  true.  He  says  expressly,  that  ^'  Gov.  Dudley, 
and  for  a  season  his  son  also,  became  the  active  opponents  of 
the  chartered  liberties  of  New  England,  endeayoring  to  effect 
their  overthrow,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  days  of  Andros."t 

In  the  third  place.  Dr.  Mather  expresses  to  the  governor  his 
fears  that  he  had  been  hypocritical  and  inconsistent,  in  respect 
to  the  college;  particularly  (if  I  understand  him)  in  his  at- 
tempts to  revive,  through  the  provincial  legislature,  the  college 
charter  of  1650,  which  he  had  often  before  represented  as  dead, 
and  never  to  be  revived,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
And  President  Quincy,  it  seems,  is  of  the  same  opinion  with 

*  This  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Mass.  Historical  Collec- 
tions, Ist  series,  Vol.  III.  p.  126.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  the 
fovernor  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  on  which  I  shall  remark 
ereafter. 

f  Vol.  III.  p.  100.  Mr.  Bancroft  further  says,  that  Dudley 
*'  tried  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Connecticut ;  prepared  a  vol- 
ume of  complaints ;  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
over  Connecticut,  by  the  royal  prerogative."  p.  70.  It  was 
about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  that  a  letter  from  his  son, 
Paul  Dudlev,  to  the  English  court,  was  intercepted,  in  which 
be  says  :  "  This  country  (New  England)  will  never  be  worth 
living  in  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter  is  taken 
away.  My  father  and  I  sometimes  talk  of  the  queen's  estab* 
lishmg  a  court  of  chancery  in  this  country."  S^e  Hutchin- 
son's History,  Vol.  II.  p.  140. 
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Dr.  Mather,  in  regard  to  this  poi^t  He  represents  this  act  of 
Dudley,  in  reference  to  the  college,  as  ^'  apparently  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  duties  growing  out  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  British  crown.  It  was,  in  fact,"  says  he,  '^  a  mea* 
sure  in  contradiction  of  the  avowed  principles,  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  parent  state  had  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  re- 
lation to  Massachusetts ;" — ^^  principles,  which  Dudley  himself 
had  openly  asserted  and  publicly  maintained.''    Vol.  I.  p.  159. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Dr.  Mather  says  :  ^^  I  am  afraid  that  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood  is  still  crying  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
against  you.  I  mean  the  blood  of  Leisler  and  Mil  burn.'' 
These  men  were  concerned  in  the  revolution  in  New-York,  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  were  pub- 
licly executed,  while  Dudley  was  chief  justice  of  that  province. 
Lord  Bellamont  afterwards  declared,  that  '^  these  men  were  not 
only  murderedf  but  barbarously  murdered*"  Mr.  Bancroft,  in 
his  history,  speaks  of  their  execution  as  " judicial  murder" 
Vol.  III.  pp.  64-56.  The  English  Parliament,  it  seems,  were 
of  the  same  opinion ;  for,  by  a  special  act^  they  removed  the 
attainder  from  these  executed  men,  and  restored  their  estates  to 
their  families. 

Dr.  Mather's  fifth  and  last  fear  for  the  governor  was,  that 
**  the  Lord  is  offended  with  you,  in  th'at  you  ordinarily  forsake 
the  worship  of  God,  in  the  holy  church  to  which  you  are  re- 
lated, in  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  spend  the  whole 
time,  after  the  public  exercise,  with  some  persons  reputed  very 
ungodly  men." 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Mather  says :  *^  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  I 
could  receive  satisfaction,  that  my  fears  of  your  being  faulty  in 
the  matters  I  have  faithfully  mentioned  to  you  are  groundless ; 
but  if  otherwise,  I  am  under  pressure  of  conscience  to  bear  a 
public  testimony,  without  respect  of  persons ;  and  I  shall  re- 
joice, if  it  may  be  my  dying  testimony.  I  am  now  aged,  ex- 
pecting and  longing  for  my  departure  out  of  the  world,  every 
day.  I  trust  in  Christ  that,  when  I  am  gone,  I  shall  obtain  a 
good  report  of  my  having  been  faithful  before  him.  To  his 
mercy  I  commend  you,"  etc. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  letter  of  Increase  Mather  to  Governor 
Dudley; — a  letter  which,  in  the  judgment  of  President  Quincy, 
^^  breathes  a  spirit  of  abuse  and  molencey  of  which  the  records  of 
party  animosity  contain  but  few  parallels."  I  have  only  to  say 
farther  in  regard  to  it,  that  I  think  not  so-;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
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this  community^  when  they  come  to  understand  the  subject^ 
will  wonder  that  President  Quincy  could  have  used  such  lan- 

riaee,  or  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  respecting  it  For  who, 
will  ask  again,  was  this  Governor  Dudley  1  What  was  hi8 
character^  in  the  estimation  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  those 
that  have  come  after  him  ?  Only  a  year  before  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Mather  was  written,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  '^  the 
queen's  most  excellent  majesty,"  and  signed  by  twenty  of  the 
more  distinguished  friends  of  New  England,  some  in  this  coun- 
try^ and  some  in  London,  accusing  him  of  nothing  less  than 
treason — the  supplying  of  the  open  enemies  of  his  country  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.* 

Gov.  Hutchinson  says  of  Dudley :  '^  Ambition  was  his  ruling 
passion ;  and  perhaps,  like  Caesar,  he  had  rather  be  the  first 
man  in  New  England,  than  the  second  in  01d."t  Mr.  Bradford 
represents  him  as  ^*  one  covetous  both  of  power  and  wealth,  and 
as  probably  seeking  for  the  former,  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining the  latter."  "  He  could  flatter  those  in  authority,  of 
any  description  or  part^,  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  ambi- 
tious designs."!  Mr.  Bancroft  says : ''  The  character  of  Dudley 
was  that  of  profound  selfishness."  He  ^^  loved  neither  freedom, 
nor  his  native  land."  He  ''  is  left  without  one  to  palliate  his 
selfishness."^  And  Pre^dent  Quincy  himself  says,  that  Dud- 
ley was  "  vindictive,  craving,  ambitious."     Vol.  1.  p.  100. 

I  deem  it  no  disgrace  to  the  Mathers  that  they  lost  the  favor 
of  such  a  man,  and  that,  before  quite  abandoning  him,  they 
were  disposed  to  deal  with  him  in  a  plain  and  faithful  manner. 
They  evidently  intended  their  letters  for  his  goody  and  if  he  did 
not  profit  by  them,  the  fault,  I  think,  was  chiefly  his  own. 

It  is  further  objected  to  Dr.  Mather,  that  he  was,  to  a  great 
and  even  ridiculous  extent,  the  dupe  of  his  own  impressions;— 
impressions  which  were  generally  received  in  prayer,  and  which 
he  deemed  of  an  almost  supernatural  character.  The  impres- 
sion of  this  kind  which  has  been  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  and  in  the 
issue  of  which  he  was  disappointed,  was  one  which  he  cher- 
ished, from  about  the  year  1693,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
reference  to  an  anticipated  return  to  England.  It  was  often 
impressed  on  him,  during  this  period,  and  in  like  manner  upon 

*  See  Hutchinson's  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

t  Hist,  of  Mass.,  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  94.  §  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  100. 
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his  son,  that  *'  God  would  return  him  to  England,  and  there 
give  him  an  opportunity,  in  some  way,  greatly  to  glorify  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ    He  seems  to  have  desired  such  an  event ; 
and  in  several  instances,  the  way  was  almost  opened  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  widies.    But  from  various  causes,  he 
was  disappointed.     President  Quincy  regards  these  impressions 
of  Dr.  Mather  and  his  son  as  so  utterly  unreasonable  and  en- 
thusiastical,  that  he  makes  them  matter  of  ridicule  and  reproach. 
He  talks  about  their  '*  genuflexions  and  prostrations,  and  super- 
natural spiritual  elevations,"  and  ^^  glorious,  heart-melting  per- 
suasions,'^ in  a  manner  which  we  deem  offen^ve  both  to  piety 
and  taste ;  and  resolves  the  whole,  so  far  as  Increase  Mather 
was  concerned,  into  '^  the  natural  wishes  of  his  own  heart,'* 
^  the  natural  cravings  of  an  ambitious  spirit "  Vol.  I.  pp.  8 1- 109. 
In  reference  to  the  subject  here  suggested,  I  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  current  opinions  and  language  of  our  fa- 
thers, in  respect  to  various  matters,  natural  and  spiritual,  were 
so  different  from  ours,  that  if  we  are  disposed  to  take  them  out 
of  their  own  age,  and  from  among  their  cotemporaries,  and 
judge  of  them  by  our  standards,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them 
appear  ridiculous.    For  example,  if  all  that  the  apostolic  Elliot 
said  and  wrote,  with  regard  to  the  abomination  of  wearing 
wigs  and  long  hair,  were  collected  together,  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.    Or  if  Gov.  Winthrop's  account 
of  the  terrible  judgment  which  befel  Mrs.  Dyer,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  adopted  the  errors  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  (recorded 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  261  of  his  Journal,)  were  copied  out  and  held 
prominently  up  to  the  gaze  and  disgust  of  modem  eyes,  not 
only  the  excellent  governor,  but  many  of  his  cotemporaries, 
might  be  made  to  appear  ridiculous  enough.     But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  such  a  procedure  would  be  fair  or  generous. 
And  I  have  the  same  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  ransacking 
the  diaries  of  the  Mathers  (as  it  is  their  diaries  alone  which 
have  furnished  the  grounds  of  the  objection  now  before  us)  in 
search  of  materials  for  ridicule  and  reproach, — and  especially 
for  turning  into  ridicule  their  more  secret  and  solemn  acts  of 
derotion. 

The  occasion  requires,  perhaps,  that  a  few  words  be  offered, 
with  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  immressioits  in  prayer. 
While  I  dissent  entirely  from  much  that  has  been  written  in 
our  own  times,  in  reference  to  what  has  been  called  ^^  the 
prayer  of  faith,"  as  being  not  only  unscriptural,  but  of  danger- 

10* 
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ous  tendency,  I  still  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  com- 
munion with  God  in  prayer; — intimate  communionyyes, heart- 
melting,  heart-dissolving  communion ; — such  as  the  venerable 
Mather  sometimes  enjoyed,  when  he  prostrated  himself  in  secret 
before  God,  and  wet  his  study  j9oor  with  tears.  I  believe, 
too,  that  Christians,  who  abound  in  prayer,  have  sometimes 
such  sensible  assistance  in  their  supplications  for  particular 
events,  that  they  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion,  when  they 
rise  from  the  duty,  that  the  things  prayed  for  will  be  bestowed. 
For  they  reason  thus  : '  God  would  not  have  afforded  me  such 
special  assistance,  in  praying  for  this  or  that  event,  if  he  had 
not  intended  to  hear  the  prayer,  and  grant  the  r^uest'  I  see 
nothing  enthusiastical  or  unreasonable  in  a  conclusion  such  as 
this;  though,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  infallible  in  judgments  of 
this  nature,  more  tlian  in  others,  and  they  should  be  formed  and 
jbllowed  with  wisdom  and  caution. 

I  will  ^o  further,  and  say,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  if 
holy,  spintual  persons,  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  should 
think  that  they  received  remarkable  impressions  from  God,  in 
regard  to  certain  coming  events,  I  would  not  ridicule  them.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  For  I  know  that 
*  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  some  men 
have  dreamed 'of  in  tjieir  philosophy.'  I  know,  too,  that  some 
of  the  best  Christians  that  have  ever  lived  have  pretended  to 
receive  such  impressions,  and  the  things  of  which  they  were  in 
tins  way  premonished  have  often  come  to  pass.  Repeated  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  sufficiently  attested,  as  having  occurred 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Mather.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  feel,  that 
even  the  best  Christians  were  exceedingly  liable  to  be  deceived 
In  regard  to  impressions  of  this  nature,  and  consequently  that 
it  became  them  to  say  little  about  them ;  and  more  especially, 
that  they  should  not  suffer  their  duties, — their  conduct, — ^to  be 
^uch  influenced  by  them. 

After  this  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  subject  in 

general,  let  us  return  to  the  case  of  the  Mathers.  I  class  them 
oth  together,  because  they  were  both  alike  concerned  in  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  both  of  them  ejninently 
persons  of  prayer.  They  observed  more  private  fasts  and 
.  vigils,  and  spent  more  time  in  their  secret  devotions — ^I  believe, 
far  more — than  was  cpmmon  with  Christians  in  their  own  age, — 
certainly,  more  than  is  common  now.  And  not  only  so,  there 
was,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  private  writings,  a  spirit  and 
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fervor  in  tbeir  devotions-— a  nearness  and  intimacy  of  communion 
with  Grod — which  has  been  rarely  attained  to  in  this  world  of  sin. 
These  men  belieyed,  not  only  in  the  duty,  but  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  They  expected  anwers  to  their  prayers.  Not  unfre* 
quently,  they  seem  to  have  had  strong  persuasions,  amounting 
almost  to  an  assurance,  that  thdr  supplications  for  particular 
favors  would  be  answered.  In  a  few  cases,  they  received  tm- 
pressions  in  prayer,  which  they  regarded  as  in  some  sense  su- 
pernatural, that  certain  events  in  providence  were  about  to  take 
place.  And  in  several  cases,  certainly,  these  events  did  take 
place.  Men  may  account  for  such  dispensations  as  tbqr  will ; 
of  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.*  Still,  Dr.  Mather  was  liable  to  be  deceived  by  his  im- 
pressions ;  and  in  regard  to  his  anticipated  return  to  England, 
it  seems  that  he  was  deceived.  Yet  I  see  nothing  in  this, 
which  should  justly  expose  him  to  ridicule  or  reproach.  This 
particular  impression  seems  to  have  exerted  little  or  no  influ- 
ence, certably  no  bad  influence,  on  his  conduct.  He  might 
have  returned  to  England,  in  several  instances^  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed.  The  corporation  repeatedly  deared  him  to  go  to 
England,  on  an  agency  for  the  college ;  and  in  one  instance, 
(as  he  states  in  his  diary,)  ^'  the  representatives  and  the  gov- 
ernor voted  a  concurrence."  Vol  I.  p.  477.  '  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, **  the  ministers  of  the  province,  by  their  delegates  assem* 
bled  at  Boston,  unanimously  desired  him  to  take  a  voyage  to 
England,  with  an  address  from  them,"  on  the  accession  of 
Greorge  I.,  and  **  made  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  yoy* 
age."t  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  way  in  provi- 
dence seem  to  him  to  be  open.  His  duty  was  not  plain.  And 
until  it  was  plain,  his  impression  could  have  no  influence  to  in- 
duce him  to  go.  His  feeling  and  language  in  reference  to  the 
whole  matter  was :  "  Lord,  if  it  will  be  more  to  thy  glory  that 

*  In  Nov.,  1676,  Mr.  Mather  "  had  a  strange  impression  on 
his  mind"  that  Boston  was  about  to  be  visited  with  a  destruc- 
tive fire.  He  preached  on  the  subject,  and  warned  the  people 
of  it,  two  Sabbaths  in  succession.  On  the  night  following  the 
second  Sabbath,  the  fire  broke  out ;  his  meeting-house  was 
laid  in  ashes ;  and  "  whole  streets  were  consumed  in  the  de- 
vouring flames."  Other  events  of  a  like  nature,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  took  place  during  the 
first  century  after  the  settlement  of  New  England. 

f  Remarkables,  etc.,  p.  194. 
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I  should  go  to  England,  than  for  me  to  continue  here  in  this 
land,  then  let  me  go  ;  otherwise  not/'  *^  The  Lord  overrule 
this  affair  to  his  own  glory,  and  so  as  that  I  may  see  his  holy 
hand  pointing  me  what  I  should  do.''  Here,  surely,  is  an  un- 
feigncKi  and  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God, — a  feeling  as 
imhke  as  possible  to  the  restless  longing  of  a  selfish  mmd, 
the  ^^  natural  cravings  of  an  ambitious  spirit." 

I  cannot  conclude  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  in  words  more 
appropriate  than  those  of  Cotton  Mather  himself.  **  Christians, 
reproach  not  a  paftiadar  faUh^  as  if  there  never  were  a  gra- 
cious work  of  heaven  in  it.  But  yet  be  cautioned  against  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  upon  it,  lest  ye  find  yourselves  incautiously 
plunged  into  a  hope  that  will  make  ashamed.  A  particular 
raith  may  he  a  work  of  God ;  but  the  counterfeits  of  this  jewel 
are  so  very  fine,  that  it  will  require  a  judgment  almost  more 
than  human  to  discern  them.  It  is  best  that  you  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  ordinary  satisfaction  of  praying  and  waiting  for 
the  blessings  of  God,  in  such  pious  resignations  to  his  will,  and 
annihilations  of  your  own,  as  an  uncertainty  about  issues  would 
most  properly  lead  you  to."* 

In  remarking  further  on  President  Quincy's  treatment  of  In- 
crease Mather,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  charges  him,  almost 
uniformly,  with  being  influenced  by  worldlyy  selfish^  ambitious 
motives.  And  he  thinks  himself  fully  entitled  to  do  this,  be- 
cause^  in  consequence  of  having  access  to  his  diary,  he  knotcs 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced.  *^  Of  the  motives  and 
master-passimis  of  his  eventful  presidency,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  great  certainty^'  ^^  President  Mather  and  his  soa 
both  kept  di(m€^,  in  which  they  have  themselves  recorded  their 
motives  and  purposes ;  so  that,  in  relation  to  either,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  mistake."    Vol.  I.  p.  56. 

In  reference  to  this  sort  of  diar^  evidence,  of  which  President 
Quincy  has  made  so  much  use,  I  feel  bound,  in  passing,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks.  And,  first :  Is  it  quite  fair  and  honorable  to 
bring  out,  in  this  way,  the  diaries  of  distinguished  men  ?  These 
diaries  were  written,  not  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  their  own 
private  inspection; — to  assist  their  memories,  and  aid  their  de- 
votions ;  or  at  most  for  the  inspection  of  some  few  personal, 
family  friends.  Is  it  right,  then,  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  and 
drag  them  out  before  the  public,  and  turn  them  to  a  use  for 

*  Remarkables,  etc.,  p.  195. 
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'which  they  never  were  designed  ?  Most  men  say  things  at 
their  own  firesides,  and  in  presence  of  their  families,  which  they 
would  not  wish  to  have  published  io  the  world.  And  if  some 
impertinent  listener  were  to  treasure  them  up,  and  make  them 
public,  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  think  them- 
selves injured.  We  know  not  that  President  Quincy  keeps  a 
diary ;  but  doubtless  he  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters,  and 
maintaining,-  in  this  way,  a  social,  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  And  m  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  he 
may  have  written  as  few  things  unsuitable  for  the  public  eye,  as 
any  other  individual.  But  would  he  be  willing  that,  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  hence,  all  his  private  letters  should  be  col- 
lected, and  that  the  whole  of  them,  or  the  more  objectionable 
Earts,  should  be  spread  out  before  the  public  view  ?  Would 
e  be  willing  that  his  successors  in  office  should  treat  him  after 
this  manner,  willing  to  rest  his  permanent  reputation  on  the 
result  of  such  disclosures  ? 

Almost  all  ministers  (and  many  others)  in  the  days  of  the 
Mathers  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  diaries ;  in  wnich  they 
recorded  their  private  thoughts,  their  religious  impressions,  and 
the  more  important  transactions  of  their  lives.  But  would  it  be 
right  for  their  successors,  their  descendants,  their  family  friends, 
into  whose  hands  these  private  papers  may  have  fallen,  to  make 
a  public  exhibition  of  them  before  the  world  ?  As  well  might 
they  strip  their  venerable  ancestors  of  thdr  wigs  and  bands, 
and  send  them  into  the  pulpit  in  their  shirts  and  night-gowns. 

Besides ;  the  real  import  of  the  diaries  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood,  especially  by  those  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  them  in  their  religious  feelings  and 
views.  Pious  men,  in  their  closets,  record  the  sense  they  feel 
of  their  many  imperfections,  their  great  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  persons,  who  have  less  conscience  of  sin  than  they, 
and  less  sorrow  for  it,  infer  from  the  record,  either  that  they 
were  gross  hypocrites,  or  that  they  had  been  secretly  guilty  of 
abominable  crimes.  Thus  Boswell,  finding  such  intimations  in 
Johnson's  diary,  supposed,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  his  self- 
abasement,  that  he  must  have  been  secretly  a  very  wicked  man. 
And  Mr.  Bancroft  infers,  from  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his 
temptations  and  repeutings,  that  his  conscience  troubled  him 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  witches.*     We  once 

*  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  98. 
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knew  a  man  who  bitterly  hated  what  he  termed  **  the  Evangeli- 
cals," and  because  he  had  little  else  to  allege  against  them,  he 
used  to  appeal,  for  evidence,  to  their  prayers.  ^^  Cro  and  hear 
the  wretches  pray.  We  need  no  further  evidence  of  guilt 
They  confess  themselves  to  have  committed  the  most  abomina- 
ble crimes."  There  was  about  as  much  justice  and  sense  in 
this  kind  of  reasoning,  as  in  the  conclusions  which  are  some- 
times drawn,  either  ignorantly,  or  maliciously,  from  the  humble 
confessions  of  devout  Christians,  in  their  diaries.  Because  Job 
'^  abhorred  himself  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes,"  and  Isaiah 
confessed  himself  to  be  "  a  man  of  unclean  lips,"  and  Paul  groan- 
ed habitually  under  a  burthen  of  sin ;  is  it  to  be  inferred,  that 
these  men  were  hypocrites,  or  that  they  lived  in  the  indulgence 
of  palpable  vice  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  vnth  this  species  of  diary  evidence. 
When  the  diary  does  not  treat  of  religious  experience,  but  re- 
cords the  impressions  of  the  writer  as  to  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  there  is  reason  to  receive  the  testimony  with 
much  caution  and  allowance.  For  what  is  this  testimony  ?  It 
is  not  that  of  an  individual  under  oath.  Neither  is  it  the  word 
of  one  who  is  writing  a  history — writing  for  posterity — stating 
what  he  has  thoroughly  inquired  into,  and  knows  to  be  fact 
In  the  language  of  a  reviewer  in  the  North  American  :  "  The 
writer  of  a  diary  puts  down  his  present  impressions^  which  may 
be  materially  erroneous,  for  want  of  the  explanations  which  a 
little  more  time  may  bring.  Where  friendships  or  dislikes  are 
concerned,  or  questions  of  conduct  are  at  issue,  he  makes  his 
record  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  may  bias  him  firom 
the  juster  conclusions  of  a  cooler  hour.  At  all  events,  if  his 
testimony  remains  to  be  produced,  when  he  and  they  whom  it  may 
harm  are  no  more,  it  is  simply  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who 
cannot  be  cross-examined,  against  one  accused  who  cannot  speak 
for  himself; — a  kind  of  evidence  which  no  acknowledged  princi- 
ple or  process  of  justice  approves,^^*  In  proof  of  the  justness  of 
these  remarks,  in  their  application  to  the  work  before  us,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  diaries  here  quoted  not  unfrequently  con- 
tradict one  another.  Mather  contradicts  Sewall,  and  Sewall 
Leverett,  and  Leverett  (it  may  be)  both  the  others.  All  are 
honest,  and  give  their  honest  impressions  at  the  time ;  but  these 
impressions  do  not  agree.    All,  therefore,  cannot  be  correct 

•  No.  UI.  p.  358. 
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Perhaps  none  of  them  are.    Such  statements  are  to  be  received, 
as  I  said,  with  much  caution  and  allowance. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  because,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  they 
were  demanded  by  the  general  subiect,  and  not  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  specially  needful,  in  reference  to  the  point 
in  hand.  President  Quincy  '^  is  enabled  to  speak  with  great 
certainty  of  the  motives  and  master-passions  of  Mather's  event- 
ful presidency,"  because  he  has  got  possession  of  his  diary^  or 
of  certain  parts  of  it.  And  under  the  shelter  of  such  a  caption, 
he  proceeds  to  accuse  his  venerable  predecessor  of  acting  from 
sdfishy  hasCy  ambitious  motives,  in  many  of  the  more  important 
transactions  of  his  life.  But  does  the  diary  bear  him  out,  in 
these  accusations  1  Does  Dr.  Mather  record  in  his  diary,  that 
he  really  was  influenced  by  such  motives  as  are  imputed  to 
him  ?     We  shall  see. 

President  Quincy  thinks  that  Mr.  Mather^  in  early  life,  re- 
canted his  first  thoughts  respecting  the  half-way  covenant,  be- 
cause ^^  the  side  he  had  embraced  proved  to  be  neither  j9opt</ar  nor 
prevailing,^^  Also  that  he  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
toleration,  for  the  same  reason.  Also,  that  it  was  ^'  love  of  dis^ 
tinctiony^  in  part,  which  led  him  to  oppose  the  usurpations  of 
Andros.  Vol.  I.  pp.  119 — 121.  Again,  when  the  new  charter 
of  government  had  gone  into  operation,  and  '^  the  Calvinistic 
leaders  of  the  provmce" — ^which  '^  Increase  Mather  and  Cotton 
Mather,  bis  son,  aspired  to  become" — besan  to  realize  that 
'^  the  sceptre  they  had  so  long  possessed  had  passed  from  their 
hands,"  they  '^  sought  to  possess  themselves  of  such  instruments 
of  power  as  were  yet  vnthin  their  grasp  ;"  and  this  was  the  se- 
cret of  their  strong  attachment  to  the  college,  pp.  65,  66.  It 
was  this  motive  which  influenced  President  Mather,  in  his  early 
endeavors  to  secure  a  charter  for  the  college.  '^  He  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  human  nature  to  apprehend,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  ovyn  influence  was,  at  least,  precarious."  p.  72. 
And  when  this  charter,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to  push 
through  the  provincial  legislature,  and  under  which  the  corpora- 
tion had  acted  long  enough  ^*  to  gratify  him  with  a  doctorate," 
was  negatived  by  the  kmg,  President  Quincy  thinks  it  likely 
that  Mather  was  glad  ofU  ;  ^^  as  the  affairs  of  the  college  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  inexplicable  embairassment,"  and  ^*  the 
sense  of  the  importance  oj  his  experience  and  services  toas 
greatly  augmented.'*  p.  71.  In  all  these  important  transac- 
tions, it  will  be  seen,  that  the  basest  m^ives  are  fearlessly  im- 
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puted  to  Dr.  Mather.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  college,  and 
nothing  for  bis  country.  His  only  concern  is,  so  to  conduct  af- 
fairs, and  so  to  act,  that  his  own  private  ends  may  be  answered, 
and  the  sense  of  his  personal  importance  may  be  augmented. 

But  farther ;  in  nominating  individuals  to  compose  the  first 
council  under  the  provincial  charter,  Mr.  Mather  is  said  to  have 
been  guided,  in  part  at  least,  "  by  personal  motives."  p.  80. 
His  opposition  to  the  founders  of  the  Brattle*street  church  was 
the  result  of  an  "  excited  temper  y^  and  "  wounded  pride,^^  and  a 
desire  to  retain  "  his  populanty  with  the  prevailing  sect."  p. 
133.  He  was  compelled,  however,  from  prudential  reasons,  so 
far  ^'  to  smother  his  resentments,  as  to  take  part  in  the  religious 
services  at  the  dedication  of  the  church."  p.  135.  It  was 
**  the  indignation  of  the  Mathers  against  Dudley,"  because  one 
or  the  other  of  them  was  not  elected  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  place  of  Leverett,  that  induced  them  to  write  to  the 
governor  the  letters,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,     p.  201. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  President  Quincy 
goes  on,  through  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  in  imputing  the 
basest,  the  most  unworthy  motives,  to  Dr.  Mather.  And  he 
feels  authorized  to  do  this,  because  he  has  had  sight  of  Mather's 
diary,  and  is  "  able  to  speak  with  great  certainty  as  to  the  motives 
and  master-passions  of  his  eventful  presidency."  But  where,  I 
ask,  is  the  evidence  from  the  diary,  that  such  were  "  the  master- 
passions"  by  which  he  was  moved  1  Does  Mather  confess  as 
much  as  this  ?  Does  he  record  it  in  his  diary  ?  As  our  author 
has  been  pleased  to  appeal  to  the  diary,  as  a  means  of  deciding 
upon  the  motives  of  the  writer  of  it,  we  may  insist,  I  think,  that 
he  should  abide  by  the  diary.  He  should,  at  least,  so  far  abide 
by  it,  as  in  no  instance  directly  to  contradict  it.  And  yet  this 
he  has  very  frequently  done.  In  many  instances  he  imputes  mo- 
tives to  President  Mather,  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  the 
diary  affirms.  For  example,  President  Mather,  in  his  diary, 
continually  assigns  it  as  his  motive,  and  his  only  motive,  for  de- 
siring to  return  to  England,  that  he  might  there  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  glorify  God,  and  serve  the  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  President  Quincy  can  see  nothing  here,  but  "  the 
natural  cravings  of  an  ambitious  spirit.^*  Again  :  President 
Mather,  in  his  diary,  repeatedly,  and  with  the  utmost  apparent 
sincerity,  expresses  his  determination  to  resign  his  office,  in  con- 
nection with  the  college.  He  did  this  in  1695,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  ms  determioation  into  effect,  only  by  the 
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earnest  remonstrances  of  the  corporation  against  it  He  did  the 
same,  in  two  several  instances,  in  1697.  Under  date  of  August 
7th,  be  says :  "  I  am  determined  to  resign  my  relation  to  the  col- 
lege the  next  week,  having  desired  a  corporation  meeting  for 
that  end."  "  September  3d.  My  discouragements  are  such, 
that  I  am  fully  purposed  to  resign  the  presidentship."  '^Sep- 
tember 15th.  At  college  to  attend  a  corporation  meeting, 
when  I  intended  to  resign  the  presidentship ;  but,  it  being  a 
stormy  day,  there  wanted  one  to  make  a  sufficient  number  for  a 
meeting."  Yet  President  Quincy  persists  in  insinuating,  if  not 
asserting,  that  "  these  threats  of  resigning  were  intended  only 
for  effect,  and  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  them."  p.  96. 
What  we  complain  of  here  is,  that  having  appealed  to  the  diary 
as  the  grand  source  of  evidence,  by  which  to  decide  upon  the 
motives  of  his  predecessor^  President  Quincy  thus  confidently 
imputes  to  him  unworthy  motives,  not  only  without  the  evidence 
of  the  diary,  but  directly  in  face  of  it.  He  will  appeal  to  the 
diary,  so  far  as  he  can  find  any  thing  there  disreputable  to  its 
author, — any  thing  which,  judged  of  by  our  modern  standards, 
can  be  turned  into  ridicule  or  reproach  ;  but  when  the  diary  as^ 
sumes  another  character,  he  can  easily  dispense  with  it,  or  dir 
rectly  contradict  it. 

I  only  remark  further,  in  reference  to  President  Quincy's 
treatment  of  Increase  Mather,  that  he  represents  him  often,  I 
hadnlmost  said  generally ^  as  manifesting  an  unhappy  spirit  and 
temper,  as  a  disturber  more  than  a  father  of  the  churches,  as 
being  rather  a  bad^  than  a  good  man.  Both  to  him  and  his 
son,  ^*  controversy  was  not  so  much  an  incident,  as  an  element 
of  their  natures."  Their  "  theological  zeal  was  always  at  the 
boiling  point.^*  Their  controversy  with  the  innovators  of  the 
times  was  conducted  "  neither  with  temper,  nor  policy."  pp 
132,  137.  In  the  progress  of  it,  they  became  "  excited  to  such 
a  height  of  indignation,  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
prudence  and  character. ^^  p.  141.  ^'  Violent  doctrinal  dissen- 
sions were  by  them  excited,  and  perpetuated"  in  the  churches, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  p.  349.  Of  Increase  Mather 
himself  it  is  said,  that  in  his  controversy  respecting  chureh  or- 
der, "  he  lost  all  patience  and  self-possessiony'  and  "  was  led  to  the 
exhibition  of  great  tnolence  and  personality.^^  pp.  133,  139. 
In  a  word,  the  character  of  President  Mather  is  summed  up  by 
our  historian,  in  the  following  terms :  he  was  '^  restless,  cbtru- 
sive,  excitable,  boastful  of  his  public  services,  and  complamivg  of 
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Delect  and  ingratitude."  His  whole  life  "  bad  been  one  series 
of  theological  and  political  controversy^'*  He  was  a  partisan 
by  profession ;  always  harnessed,  and  ready,  and  restless  for 
the  onset ;  now  courting  the  statesman ;  now  mingling  with 
the  multitude ;  exciting  the  clergy  in  the  synod,  and  the  congre- 
gation in  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  in  the  halls  of  the  popular 
assembly."  p.  147.  Yet  this  is  the  man,  whom  Dr.  Elliot  de- 
scribes as  '^  the  father  of  the  New  England  clergy,  w^hose  name 
and  character  were  held  in  veneration,  not  only  by  those  who 
knew  him,  but  by  succeeding  generations." 

This  is  the  man  who  (to  use  the  language  of  the  General 
Court),  by  "  unwearied,  indefatigable  labor  and  service,  volun- 
tarily undertaken  for  the  good  of  his  country,  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  hazard  to  his  person,"  and  followed  by 
much  obloquy  from  fiery  demagogues,  saved  Massachusetts 
from  revolution  and  bloodshed,  and   gave  to  her  a  charter  of 

fovernment,  under  which  she  prospered  for  almost  a  century, 
his  is  the  man  who,  by  his  resistance  to  unscriptural  and  alarm- 
ing innovations,  kept  back  the  tide  of  spiritual  desolation  from 
rolling  over  the  churches  of  the  Pilgrims  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  greatly  restricted  its  ravages,  when  at  length  it  came ; — ^the 
man  to  whom,  I  think.  New  England  is  more  indebted,  eccle- 
siastically and  civilly,  than  to  any  other  individual  who  ever 
lived  in  it ;  who,  when  he  died,  was  ^'  honored  with  a  greater 
funeral  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world," 
and  in  consequence  of  whose  death,  '^  the  pulpits,  throughout 
the  country,"  rang  with  mingled  eulogies  and  funeral  lamenta- 
tions.! But  we  must  leave  this  venerable  man  to  his  rest.  It 
will  not  be  disturbed,  nor  will  his  reputation  permanently  suffer, 
by  any  attempts  at  this  late  day,  to  tarnish  or  reproach  it.  The 
shafts  of  his  revilers  will  be  more  likely  to  recoil  and  fasten  on 
themselves,  than  to  fall  injuriously  on  him. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather. 

As  Increase  Mather  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, it  was  natural  that  the  historian  of  the  collie  should  dwell 

*  Yet  of  his  ninety-three  or  four  publications,  at  least  e^hiy 
were  decidedly  of  a  practical  character.  See  titles  of  most  of 
them  at  the  end  of  Remarkables,  etc.,  pp.  234 — ^239* 

f  Remarkables,  etc.,  p.  211. 
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somewhat  particularly  upon  bis  life  and  character.  But  the  same 
reason  does  not  exist,  why  Cotton  Mather  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  extended  remark.  He,  to  be  sure,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  college ;  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  corporation ; 
and,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  entitled  to  a  seat 
among  the  overseers ;  but  beyond  this,  he  had  little  direct  con- 
cern with  the  college,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  he 
should  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  its  history.  Since,  howeyer. 
President  Quincy  has  thought  differently,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  and  justness  of 
his  representations.  But  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  bet- 
ter understood,  I  shall  preface  these  inquiries  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Cotton  Mather. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  and  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  named  Cotton  Mather.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 
1662.  When  a  boy  at  school,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  his 
youthful  companions  to  become  persons  of  prayer,  and  eyen 
wrote  for  them  some  forms  of  devotion.  He  had  also  the  cour- 
age to  '*  reprove  his  playmates  for  their  wicked  words  and  prac- 
tices." At  the  age  of  rourteen,  he  began  to  observe  days  of  se^ 
cret  fasting  and  prayer ;  at  which  times,  he  was  accustomed  to 
read  as  many  as  fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible  daily. 

He  entered  college,  when  but  twelve  years  old,  and  graduat- 
ed, with  distinguished  applause,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.*    At  this 

*  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  Cotton  Mather  possessed 
an  undue  measure  of  vanity.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  applause  which  was  lavishea 
on  him,  and  the  raised  expectations  which  he  knew  were  enter- 
tained respecting  him,  in  his  earliest  years.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  a  specimen,  which  was  pronounced  by  President  Cakes 
on  the  daywhen  he  graduated.  *'  Another  is  named  Cotton 
Mather.  What  a  name  !  But,  my  hearers,  I  confess  that  I  am 
wrong.  I  should  have  said,  what  names  !  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise  him  to  his  face ; 
but  should  he  resemble  and  represent  his  venerable  grand- 
fathers, John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  in  piety,  leamine, 
elegance  of  mind,  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom,  At 
will  bear  away  the  palm,  ^nd  I  trust  ihaij  in  this  yautky  Cotton 
and  Mather  will  be  united  and  flourish  again?^  The  wonder  is 
sot,  that  a  mere  youth  should  be  injured  by  such  fulsome  adn- 
latioD,  but  rather  that  he  was  not  utterly  spoiled. 
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early  period,  he  matured  and  disciplined  his  understanding,  by 
drawing  up  systems  of  the  sciences,  and  writing  remarks  upon 
the  books  which  he  had  read.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  the  church,  after  a  most  careful  and 
methodical  examination  of  himself,  and  with  the  fullest  conse- 
cration of  his  entire  being  to  the  Saviour.  Having  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time,  in  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  his 
father,  in  1684.  In  this  situation  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  highest  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  three  times  mar- 
ried, and  had  fifteen  children,  only  two  of  whom  survived  him. 

One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  Christian  life,  in 
the  case  of  Cotton  Mather,  was  his  desire  to  be  useful.  He 
commenced  by  instructing  his  brothers  and  sisters,  exhorting  the 
domestics,  and  doing  them  every  service  in  his  power.  He  im- 
posed it  on  himself  as  a  rule,  never  to  go  into  company,  where 
It  might  be  proper  for  him  to  speak,  without  endeavoring  to 
make  himself  useful.  When  very  young,  he  commenced  de- 
voting a  tenth  of  all  his  substance  to  charitable  purposes ; — a 
practice  which  he  continued — though  the  proportion  of  a  tithe 
was  often  exceeded — to  the  end  of  life. 

Mr.  Mather  seems  to  have  anticipated,  when  young,  that 
fields  of  usefulness,  then  unimagined,  would  erelong  be  opened. 
"  A  vast  variety  of  new  ways  to  do  good  will  be  lit  upon ; 
paths,  which  no  fowl  of  the  best  flight  at  noble  designs  has  yet 
Known,  and  which  the  vulture's  most  piercing  eye  hath  not 
■e6n,  and  where  loins  of  the  strongest  resolution  have  never 
passed.'^  It  was  under  the  influence  of  impressions  such  as 
these,  that  he  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  well  known 
work,  entitled  "  Essays  to  do  Grood ; — a  work  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin read  in  his  youth,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  *^  all  the  good 
that  he  ever  did  to  his  country  or  to  mankind.'** 


*  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  son  of  Cotton  Mather, 
dated  "  Passy  (in  Fiance),  Nov,  10,  1779,"  Dr.  Franklin  says  : 
^  Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instance  which,  though  it  re- 
lates to  myself,  will  not  be  quite  anintereating  to  you.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book,  entitled  Essays  to  do  Good^ 
which  I  think  was  written  by  your  father.  It  had  been  so  little 
regarded  by  its  former  possessor,  that  several  leaves  of  it  were 
torn  out  I  but  the  remamder  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinkings 
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To  increase  the  power  of  doing  good,  Mr.  Mather  deiosed  a 
plan  otvoluniary  association^  very  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
in  such  active  operation  throughout  the  world.  His  method 
was,  to  have  associations  formed  in  every  neighborhood,  which 
should  keep  an  eye  upon  all  growing  evils,  and  use  the  most 
effectual  means  to  suppress  them.  He  would  have  these  asso- 
ciations engage  in  sending  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  to  other 
nations,  ana  in  labors  for  the  benefit  of  tradesmen,  soldiers  and 
seamen.  "" 

In  labors  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was 
unwearied  and  abundant.  He  kept  a  list  of  all  the  members  of 
his  church,  ^'  and  in  his  secret  prayers,  resolved  that  he  would 

So  over  the  catalogue,  by  parcels,  upon  his  knees,  and  pray  for 
le  most  suitable  blessings  he  could  think  of  to  be  bestowed 
upon  each  person,  by  name  distinctly  mentioned."  He  devoted 
one  or  two  afternoons  in  a  week  to  visiting  the  families  of  his 
people  (a  practice  less  common  in  that  age  than  it  is  now^,  in 
which  visits  he  inquired  particularly  into  the  religious  feehngs 
of  each  member  of  a  family,  impartmg  such  counsel  and  warn* 
ing  as  individual  cases  seemed  to  require.  He  constantly  em- 
ployed himself  in  distributing  religious  books  aniong  his  people. 
We  are  assured  on  good  authority,  that  he  sometimes  gave  awav 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year ;  and  this  at  a  period  when  such 
works  were  more  ponderous  than  they  are  now,  and  when  the 
cheap  inventions  of  modern  times  were  entirely  unknown. 

Though  less  engaged  in  public  business  than  his  father,  yet  he 
wasnot  entirely  unoccupied  in  this  way.  At  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution, when  Andros  and  his  subalterns  were  stripped  of  their 
much  abused  power,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  theinnabitants  of 
Boston,  dissuading  diem  from  acts  of  violence,  and  from  all  such 
excesses  as  would  be  injurious  to  their  cause.  He  also  prepar-^ 
ed,  at  the  request  of  sonoe  of  the  principal  citizens,  a  long  writ- 
ten declaration,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  which  was 
read  from  the  gallery  of  the  town-house. 

It  was  this  interposition  of  Mather,  as  his  son  informs  us, 

-  •  - ..  ■ 

as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life  ;  for  I  have 
always  set  a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  goody 
than  any  other  kind  of  reputation  ;  and  if  I  ktive  been,  as  you 
seem  to  think,  a  useful  citizen,  the  public  O'  )8  the  advantage 
of  it  to  that  book  »    Wi  rks  Vol.  111.  p.  478. 

11* 
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which ^ saved  the  ftllen  oppressors  from  a  tragical  fate;  for 
had  a  single  syllable  been  said,  by  any  man  of  influence,  in  fa* 
Tor  of  avenging  the  public  wrongs  on  those  who  had  inflicted 
them,  they  woiud  have  been  put  to  death  without  mercy  or 
delay/* 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  Christian  philanthropy 
which  has  been  thought  of  in  modern  times,  in  which  Mr.  Ma* 
ther,  single-handed  and  alone,  did  not  attempt  to  do  something. 
He  wrote  and  published  much — and  widely  circulated  some  of 
his  publications — on  the  subject  of  intemperance. 

Perceiving  that  the  negroes,  of  which  there  were  many  at 
that  time  in  Boston,  had  not  those  advantages  of  instruction 
which  were  necessary,  in  order  to  their  becoming  interested  in 
religion,  he  established  a  school,  in  which  they  were  taught  to 
read,  "  And  he  himself  bore  the  whole  expense  of  it,  paying 
the  instructress  for  her  services  at  the  close  of  every  week. 
He  also  published  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  Christianizing 
the  n^roes,  designing  '^  to  lodge  a  copy  in  every  family  in  New 
England  that  has  a  ne^  in  it,  and  also  to  send  numbers  of 
them  to  the  West  Indies."  He  moreover  exerted  himself  for 
the  special  benefit  of  seamen,  though  it  may  be  feared  without 
much  success. 

Mr.  Mather  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  and  mdeed  of  the  whole  country,  by  his  efforts  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox* 
In  this  he  was  opposed,  chiefly  on  ethical  or  theological  grounds, 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  by  all  the  physicians  except  one ; 
but  he  persevered,  until  the  practice  was  introduced,  and  the 
advantages  of  it  were  generally  acknowledged. 

I  close  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  usejidness  of  Mr.  Ma- 
ther, and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  doing  good,  with  an  extract 
from  his  own  private  writings.  *'  I  am  able,"  says  he,  '^  with 
little  study,  to  write  in  seven  languages.  I  feast  myself  with 
the  sweets  of  all  the  sciences,  w£ich  the  more  polite  part  of 
mankind  ordinarily  pretend  to.  I  am  entertained  with  all  kinds 
of  histories,  ancient  and  modern.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  cu- 
riosities which,  bv  all  sorts  of  learning,  are  brought  to  the  curi- 
ous. These  iTUeuectual  pleasures  are  far  beyond  any  sensual 
ones.  Nevertheless,  all  this  affords  rne  not  so  much  delight^  as 
it  does  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  any  one  poor^  meanj  miserable 
neighbor  ;  and  much  more^  to  do  any  thing  to  advance  the  king^ 
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dam  of  God  in  the  ioorldJ*    His  conduct^  adds  his  biographer, 
was  altogether  consonant  to  these  sentiments.* 

^*  In  regard  of  literature,  or  an  acquaintance  with  books  of 
all  kinds/'  says  Dr.  Cbauncy,  *^  I  give  the  palm  to  Cotton 
Mather.  No  native  of  this  country  had  read  so  much,  or  re* 
tained  more  of  what  he  read.  He  was  the  greatest  redeemer 
of  time  I  ever  knew,  and  lost  as  little  of  it,  as  any  one  could  do 
in  his  situation.  There  were  scarcely  any  books  written,  but 
he  had,  somehow  or  other,  got  the  sight  of  them.  His  own 
library  was  the  largest,  by  far,  of  any  private  one  on  the  con* 
tinent  He  was  always  reading  and  writing,  and  had  the  hap- 
piest talent  of  going  rapidly  through  a  book.  He  knew  more 
of  the  history  of  this  country  than  any  man  in  it ;  and  could  he 
have  conveyed  his  knowledge  with  proportionable  judgment, 
he  would  have  given  the  best  history  of  iff  What  Dr. 
Chauncy  said  of  Cotton  Mather  in  his  day,  I  have  no  doubt 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  now.  In  point  of  leaminfff  in 
the  stricter  application  of  the  term,  as  denoting  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  he  was  the  most  learned  man  that  New 
England  ever  bred.  ^'  No  native  of  this  country  ever  read  so 
much,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  read." 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  above  account  of  the  learn- 
ing of  Cotton  Mather,  he  was  most  diligent  and  systematic  in 
the  improvement  of  time.  He  had  written,  in  lar^e  letters, 
over  his  study  door,  to  be  seen  and  read  by  every  visitant,  be 
SHORT.  In  the  morning,  he  arranged  the  business  of  the  day ; 
and  to  each  day  of  the  week,  he  allotted  some  particular  de- 
partment of  duty.  He  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  philosophers  and  literary  characters,  in  different  languages, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  1710,  the  university  of 
Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ; 
and  tnree  years  after,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London.  His  publications,  in  all,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

I  have  said  already,  that  Cotton  Mather  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  prayer.  Besides  his  daily  secret  devotions,  it  appears 
from  his  diary  that  he  kept,  in  one  year,  no  less  than  sixty  pri- 
vate fasts,  and  twenty  vigils.    His  son  thinks  that,  on  a  mode- 

— 

*Life  by  his  Son,  p.  21. 

t  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  1st  series,  VoU  X.  p»  156* 
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rate  computation,  he  kept  between  four  and  five  hundred  fasts, 
in  the  course  of  his  pubhc  life.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  stu- 
died and  acquired  the  habit  of  turning  almost  every  thin^  into 
prayer.  The  most  common  occurrences  of  life  were  made  the 
occasion  of  lifting  up  his  soul  to  God,  in  pious,  appropriate 
ejaculations. 

But  with  all  this  greatness  and  excellence  of  character,  Cotton 
Mather  inherited  some  weaknesses.  He  had  more  genius  than 
judgment ;  more  learning  than  taste ;  a  greater  facility  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  than  skill  in  arranging  and  employing  it 
He  seems  also  to  have  been  credulous,  and  inclined  to  the  mar- 
vellous, to  a  degree  which  exposed  him  to  frequent  impositions. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  having  been  acquired  rather 
from  books  than  from  the  living  world,  was  necessarily  defect- 
ive ;  on  which  account  his  intercourse  with  the  world  was  less 
useful,  and  at  times  less  agreeable,  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected. 

In  the  winter  of  1728,  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder  which 
terminated  his  life.  In  the  note  calling  his  physician,  he  made 
use  of  these  words :  ^^  My  last  enemy  is  come ;  or  I  would 
rather  say,  my  best  friend."  When  asked  by  one  of  his 
church,  if  he  was  desirous  to  be  gone,  he  replied :  ^*  I  dare  not 
toy  that  I  am,  nor  yet  that  I  am  not ;  I  would  be  entirely 
resigned  unto  God."  When  his  physician  expressed  to  him 
the  opinion  that  he  could  not  recover,  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  said :  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Taking  the  hand  of  bis  nephew,  who  stood  near  him,  he  said : 
^*  My  dear  son,  I  do,  with  all  possible  affection,  recommend  you 
to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Take  my  bands  and 
my  heart  full  of  blessings."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he 
remarked  :  "  Now  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here.  My  will 
18  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  God."  When  it  came 
to  the  last,  he  said :  ^^  Is  this  dying  ?  Is  this  all  ?  Is  this  all 
that  I  feared,  when  I  prayed  against  a  hard  death  ?  01  can 
bear  this !  I  can  bear  it !  I  can  bear  it !"  When  his  wife 
wiped  his  disordered  eye,  he  said :  ^^I  shall  in  a  few  moments 
be  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away." 

Indeed,  the  entire  closing  scene  of  this  great  and  good  man 
was  peaceful  and  happy.  He  died,  February  13th,  1728,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  among  whom 
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were  all  the  high  officers  of  government  ^^  It  was  the  general 
sentiment,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^'  that  a  great  and  good 
man  had  fallen." 


Connection  of  Cotton   Mather  wfth  the  Excitement  re- 
specting Witchcraft. 

In  examining  the  objections  urged  by  President  Quincy  and 
others,  against  the  character  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  first  which 
presents  itself  is  that  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  the 
subject  of  witchcraft  This,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  at 
some  length,  and  with  special  care. 

In  the  first  place,  I  remark,  that  Cotton  Mather  was  a  sincere 
and  earnest  believer  in  the  reality,  and  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence of  what,  in  his  day,  was  denominated  witchcraft.  He 
also  believed  that  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  when  fully  proved, 
was  justly  punishable  with  death.  Nor  was  bis  faith,  in  regard 
to  these  points,  at  all  singular.  It  was  the  common  faiih  of 
Christendomy  and  had  been  so  for  several  hundred  years. 

Persons  who  have  not  attended  particularly  to  the  subject 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supposed  crime  of 
witchcraft  has  prevailed  in  different  countries,  and  the  multi* 
tude  of  deaths  which  it  has  occasioned.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands,  were 
put  to  death — many  of  them  by  the  extremest  tortures^ — in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Spain,  under  the  imputation  of  witchcraft. 
In  1612,  fifteen  persons  were  indicted,  and  twelve  executed,  in 
Lancashire,  England ;  and  in  1634,  seventeen  more  were  put 
to  death  in  the  same  county.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  this  county,  in  his  "  Mystery  of  Witchcraft," 
published  in  1617,  says:  "  Doth  not  every  assize  almost, 
throughout  the  land,  resound  of  the  arraignment  and  conviction 
of  notorious  witches  ?"    p.  15. 

Between  the  years  1644  and  1646,  the  celebrated  witch- 
hunter,  Matthew  Hopkins,  was  encouraged  and  employed,  to 
visit  different  parts  of  England,  ferret  out  those  who  dealt  with 
familiar  spirits,  and  aid  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  Through 
his  instrumentality,  sixteen  were  executed  at  Yarmouth,  fifteen 
at  Chelmsford,  one  at  Cambridge,  several  in  Huntingdon,  and 
not  less  than  sixty  in  the  single  county  of  Suffolk.  Among 
those  who  encouraged  this  iniamous  man,  were  persons  of  no 
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less  celebrity  and  excellencey  than  Richard  Baxter  and  the  elder 
Calamy.* 

In  the  year  1664,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided  at  the  trial  of 
two  females  in  Sufiblk,  supposed  to  be  witches,  both  of  whom 
were  condemned  and  executed.  At  these  trials.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  attended  as  a  witness,  who  ^'  declared  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  jury."  Near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  many  were  tried  and  condemned  in 
England,  under  the  administration  of  Chief  Justice  Holt.f  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Upham,  that  in  this  century  alone,  *^  more 
than  two  hundred  were  hanged  in  England,  thousands  were 
burned  in  Scotland,  and  larger  numbers  perished  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,"  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft.  J 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  narrative  of 
an  alleged  case  of  witchcraft  was  published  in  France,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Devil  of  Mascon."  The  celebrated  Robert 
Boyle  "  gave  his  sanction  to  the  work,  promoted  the  transla- 
tion of  it  into  English,  and  publicly  declared  bis  belief  of  the 
supernatural  transaction  it  related.''^ 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  great  oracle  of  British  law, 
who  died  no  longer  ago  than  1780,  declared  his  belief  in  witch- 
craft, in  the  following  terms :  ^'  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly 
to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  various  passages, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is  a 
truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  world  hath,  in  its  turn,  borne 
testimony,  either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by 
prohibitory  laws,  which  at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits."|| 

*  Of  one  of  Cotton  Mather'spubHcations  on  Witchcraft,  Mr. 
Baxter  said  in  his  old  age :  '^  it  comes  with  such  convincinfi^ 
evidence,  that  he  must  l^  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  who  will 
not  believe  it." 

f  See  Hutchinson  on  Witchcraft,  pp.  41-63. 
,  X  Upham  on  Witchcraft,  pp.  164,  219.  In  the  year  1670, 
eighty-five  witches  were  condemned  in  Sweden,  the  most  of 
whom,  if  not  all,  were  burned  and  executed.  There  were  also 
thirty-six  children  that  ran  the  gauntlet,  and  twenty  were 
whipped  every  Sunday,  at  the  church  door,  for  three  weeks 
together,  for  the  same  crime. 

^  See  Hutchinson  ut  supra,  p.  123. 

I  See  Upham  on  Witchcraft,  p.  219. 
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In  our  own  country,  at  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  may  be  said  to  have  been  universal.  The  most 
experienced  physicians,  who  were  called  to  prescribe  for  the 
afflicted  persons,  and  the  most  eminent  ministers  who  were  in- 
vited to  pray  with  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
bewitched.  Even  those  persons  who  had  the  least  sympathy 
with  the  Mathers  on  some  subjects,  such  as  Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam Brattle, «John  Leverett,  and  even  Robert  Calef,  all  agreed 
with  them  as  to  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  In  the  year  1694, 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  executions  at  Salem,  a  paper  was 
issued  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Qollege,  and 
^gned,  among  others,  by  Samuel  Willard,  John  Leverett  and 
William  Brattle,  inviting  observation  and  information  concern- 
ing '^  apparitions^  possessions^  enchantments^  and  all  extraordv' 
nary  things^  wherein  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  invisible 
world  is  more  sensibly  demonstrated."* 

Nor  was  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  in  this  country,  confined  to 
New  England.  In  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam Penn  presided  on  the  bench  at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish 
women  for  witchcraft,  both  of  whom  would  have  been  condemn- 
ed and  executed,  but  for  some  technical  error  in  the  indictment.! 
The  French  and  Dutch  ministers  of  New-York,  when  their 
opinion  was  asked  by  the  chief  justice  of  that  province,  replied 
in  writing :  "  If  we  believe  in  no  verrifick  witchcraft,  we  must 
renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of  almost  all  the 

world."!  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^^-  ^-  Watts,  writing 
to  Cotton  Mather,  so  late  as  the  year  1720,  respecting  the  Sa- 
lem witchcraft,  says :  ^^  I  am  persuaded  that  Uiere  was  much 

*  See  Mather's  Ma^nalia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  294.  I  have  previously 
shown  that  Thomas  Brattle  was  a  believer  in  witcncraft.  It 
is  evident  from  the  paper  above  quoted,  that  the  same  was 
true  of  Samuel  Willard,  John  Leverett  and  William  Brattle. 
We  have  additional  evidence  of  this  in  the  case  of  Willard, 
(notwithstanding  what  some  have  said  to  the  contrary,)  in  the 
fact  that  Calef  wrote  him  a  solemn  letter  of  reproof  on  the 
subject.  He  addressed  a  similar  letter,  also,  to  Rev.  benjamin 
Wadswortb.  See  Calefs ''  More  Wonders,"  etc.,  pp.  89, 1 15. 
Calef  repeatedly  affirms  his  own  belief  in  witchcraft,  though 
he  disagreed  with  the  ministers  as  to  the  proper  definition  of 
the  term  witch.    See  *'  More  Wonders,"  etc.,  pp.  50,  111,  162. 

t  See  Upham  on  Witchcraft,  p.  182. 

X  Magnalia^  Vol.  I.  p.l9L 
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immediate  agency  of  the  devil  in  those  affairs ;  and  perhaps 
there  were  some  real  witches."* 

I  have  cited  these  testimonies,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  at 
one  view,  how  general,  and  I  might  almost  say  universal,  was 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  not  singular,  in  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 
He  would  have  been  singular,  had  he  indulged  other  opinions. 
He  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  said,  in  his  reply  to  Calef:  '^I 
know  not  that  I  have  ever  advanced  any  opinion,  in  the  matter 
of  witchcraft,  but  what  all  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  that  I  know 
of  in  the  world,  whether  English,  or  Scotch,  or  French,  or 
Dutch  (and  I  know  many)  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  me." 

E.  42.  If  there  was  any  difference  between  Mr.  Mather  and 
is  cotemporaries,  it  was  perhaps  this,  that  owing  to  his  natural 
credulity,  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  he  was  more  sincere  and 
earnest  in  his  belief^  than  some  of  them ; — a  fact  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  this  inquiry,  and  which,  if  duly  considered, 
will  go,  not  to  inculpate,  but  rather  to  excuse  him. 

President  Quincy  charges  upon  Cotton  Mather,  as  he  had 
done  upon  his  father,  "  the  responsibility  of  being  the  chief 
cause  and  prom^ter^^  of  the  alleged  witchcrafts  in  New  England. 
He  had  an  "  efficient  agency  in  producing  and  prolonging  the 
excitement"  on  that  subject.  He  ^^  connected  his  name  and 
fame  inseparably  with  that  excitement,  as  its  chief  cause^  <^^^i 
believer  aiid  justifier,^*  pp.  63,  65.  The  excitement  here  re- 
ferred to  is,  without  doubt,  that  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  the 
Salem  witchcraft,"  which  occurred  in  1692.  Of  this  Cotton 
Mather  is  alleged  to  have  been  "  the  chief  causCypromotery  agent j 
and  justijier,^*  He  exerted  "  an  efficient  agency  in  prodtuing 
and  prolonging  it."  This  certainly  is  a  heavy  charge  to  be 
brought  against  a  learned  and  reputable  minister  of  the  gospel, 
who  has  been  long  dead.  Let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  in- 
quiring as  to  its  justness  and  truth. 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  was  universal  in  New  England,  as  indeed  it  seems 
to  have  been  all  over  the  world.  He  did  not  originate  this  be- 
lief. He  merely  fell  in  with  the  genieral  current  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  had  prevailed  herefrom  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  cases  of  witchcraft  at  Sa- 

•  See  Upham  on  Witchcraft,  p.  218. 
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lem  were  not  regarded,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  a  new 
er  unheard^  thing.  Accounts  of  witches  in  England,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  had  been  often  published,  and  the  stories 
and  books  were  widely  circulated.  Then  there  had  been  cases  of 
supposed  witchcraft  m  New  England,  for  almost  half  a  century 
before  the  disturbances  at  Salem.  ^  There  was  a  case  at  Spring- 
field, as  early  as  1646 ;  and  another  at  Charlestown  immediate- 
ly after,  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  the  supposed  witch. 
The  next  that  suffered  were  a  woman  in  Dorchester,  and  another 
in  Cambridge,  both  of  whom  died  -protesting  their  innocence. 
In  1666,  a  Mrs.  Hibbins,  the  widow  of  one  who  had  been  an 
assistant  or  counsellor,  was  executed  at  Boston.  There  were 
three  executed  at  Springfield  nearly  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
whom  confessed  herself  guil^  of  the  crime  alleged.  In  1662, 
there  were  three  executed  at  Hartford ;  one  of  them  on  her  own 
confession.  There  was  a  case  at  Salisbury,  in  1669 ;  another 
at  Groton,  in  1671 ;  a  third  at  Hampton,  in  1678;  and  a  fourth 
at  Newbury,  in  1679.  In  1682,  there  were  two  cases  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  in  the  next  two  years,  there  were  two  more 
cases  on  Connecticut  river.  These  latter  cases  varied  much  in 
their  circumstances,  and  in  none  of  them  were  the  supposed  of- 
fenders executed.* 

There  was  a  notable  case  of  supposed  witchcraft  in  the 
family  of  a  Mr.  Groodwin  in  Boston,  m  the  year  1688.  The 
allied  offender  was  an  old  Irish  woman,  by  the  name  of  Glo- 
ver. She  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice  Dudley  (afterwards 
Gov.  Dudley),  and  was  condemned  and  executed.  This  case  is 
affirmed  by  Kev.  Mr.  Upham,  of  Salem,  to  have  been  *'  brought 
about  by  the  management''  of  Cotton  Mather  ;t  but  a  more 
unfounded  accusation,  perhaps,  never  was  uttered.  It  is  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  the 
father  of  the  afflicted  children.  *^  Let  the  world  be  informed,'' 
says  he,  *^  that  when  one  of  my  children  had  been  laboring  un- 
der sad  circumstances  from  the  invisible  world,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  I  desired  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  to  keep  a  day  of  prayer  at  my  house,  if  so  be  deliverance 
might  be  obtained.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  was  the  last  of  the 
ministers  that  I  spoke  to  on  that  occasion ;   and  though,  by 

*  See  Hale's  "  Modest  Inquiry,"  etc.  p.  17 ;  and  Hutchin- 
son's Hist,  of  Mass.,  Vol.  II.  p.  22. 
t  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  p.  107. 
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reason  of  some  necesfiary  business,  he  could  not  attend,  yet  he 
came  to  my  house  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  tarried  about 
half  an  hour,  and  went  to  prayer  with  us  before  any  other  min- 
ister came.  JV^ever,  before  nowy  had  I  the  least  acquaintance 
with  him"  How,  then,  could  this  case  have  been  *^ brought 
about  by  the  management"  of  Cotton  Mather  ?  The  child  had 
noM'  been  afflicted  full  three  months,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Mather  had  not  once  visited  the  house,  or  had  the  slightest  ac* 
quaintance  with  th^  family,  Mr.  Goodwin  goes  on  to  say^ 
that  after  several  months  more,  another  fast  was  kept  at  ms 
house ;  but  denies  that  the  ministers  ever  gave  him  "  the  least 
advice,  directly  or  indirectly"  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  tormentor  of  his  <:hilr 
dren.* 

The  idea  that  this  case  of  witchcraft  was  '^  brought  about  by 
the  management"  of  Cotton  Mather,  is  further  contradicted  by 
the  supposition  of  Mr.  Peabody,  that  the  troubles  in  Mr.  Good- 
win's family  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  between  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  poor  old  Irish  woman,  who  was  afterwards  accused  and 
executed  as  a  witch.f    If  such  was  the  origin  of  the  troubles  in 

?uestion,  Mr.  Mather,  surely,  could  have  had  no  hand  in  them, 
le  did  not  excite  the  quarrel  between  the  daughter  and  the 
Irish  woman,  or  persuade  the  former  to  be  revenged  on  the  lat- 
ter, by  bringing  her  into  danger  as  a  witch. 

As  before  remarked,  it  was  in  February,  1692,  that  the 
strange  appearances  commenced  in  what  was  then  called  Salem 
Village  (now  Danvers),  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Parris.  But 
that  Cotton  Mather  was  "  the  chief  causf?^  of  these  appearances, 
or  exerted  the  slightest  agency  or  iTistrumenJtaliiy  in  producing 
them,  I  am  sure  President  Quincy  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove. 
Mr.  Mather  had  published  his  "  Memorable  Providences  rela- 
ting to  Witchcraft,"  three  years  before ;  but  that  the  book  had 
ever  been  read  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Parris,  or  if  read,  that  it 
had  produced  the  strange  appearances  and  sufferings  of  his 
children,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  How  should  it 
produce  them  ?  Instead  of  leading  these  children  to  mimic  the 
actions  and  miseries  of  other  bewitched  persons,  one  would 
think  it  must  rather  deter  them  from  all  such  preotices.  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Mather  had  any  visible  concern,  or  in 

*  See  the  Reply  to  Calef,  p.  62. 
t  Am.  Biography,  Vol.  VI.  p.  216. 
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fact  any  concern,  with  the  cases  of  alleged  witchcraft  in  Salem, 
until  several  months  after  the  excitement  commenced. 

Mr.  Upham  supposes  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  origin  of  this  excitement  and  the  parochial  troubles  of  Mr. 
Parris ;  and  that  the  children  of  Parns  "  were  ading  a  part,** 
"  I  am  constrained,"  he  says,  "  to  declare  my  belief,  that  this 
dreadful  transaction  was  introduced  and  driven  on,  by  wicked 
peijury,  and  wilful  malice."*  If  this  aocount  of  its  origin  is 
true,  certainly  Cotton  Mather  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  its 
^^ehief  cause, promoter  and  agent" 

But  Mr.  Mather  is  represented,  not  only  as  the  cause  of  the 
excntement  respecting  witchcraft,  but  as  greatly  desiring  it,  and 
rgaicing  in  it  "  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,"  «ays  Mr.  Up- 
ham, **  that  he  looked  upon  the  Salem  trials  with  secret  ptea* 
sure"  "  He  seems  to  have  lorded  for  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nalize himself  in  this  particular  kind  of  warfare."*  His 
^^  boundless  vanity,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  ^*  gloried  in  the  assault 
of  the  evil  angels  upon  the  country."!  Speaking  of  the  trou- 
bles before  referred  to  in  the  family  of  Goodwin,  Mr.  Peabody 
says :  '^  It  was  not  long  before  he  (Cotton  Mather)  enjoyed  the 
great  felicity  of  having  a  case  of  witchcraft  directly  under  his 
eye."  Again :  "  Cotton  Mather  was  now  in  his  element.  He 
paid  many  visits  to  this  poor  old  lunatic  (the  Irish  woman) 
after  her  condemnation,  and  received  vast  entertainment  from 
her  communications.  She  described  her  interviews  with  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  her  attendance  upon  his  meetings,  with 
a  clearness  that  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  perfect  delight."| 

Were  Cotton  Mather  now  living  to  speak  for  himself,  or 
could  he  address  us  from  the  other  world,  I  am  persuaded  he 
would  repel  the  foregoing  representations,  as  doing  great  in- 
justice to  his  character.  How  do  these  gentlemen  mow  that 
Cotton  Mather  longed  for  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  witchcraft ; 
and  rejoiced  in  them  when  they  appeared  ;  and  regarded  their 
terrible,  bloody  results  with  secret  pleasure?  Believing  sin- 
cerely in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  or  that  certain  individuals 
were  in  covenant  and  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  when  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  he  would 
feel  an  interest,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  philosopher,  to  in- 


•  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  pp.  51,  55,  106,  114. 

t  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  85. 

X  Am.  Biography,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  216,  217. 
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TWtigate  it  i^ith  all  the  scrutiny  of  which  he  was- capable.  But 
to  suppose  that  he  desired  the  occurrence  of  these  terrible  visi- 
tations, and  ryoiced  in  them,  and  contemplated  their  results 
with  secret  satisfaction,  even  when  they  terminated  in  blood,  is 
to  contradict  not  only  his  most  solemn  protestations,  but  the 
general  current  of  his  actions  and  life.  He  uniformly  spoke  of 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  as  ^^  a  very  doleful  time  unto 
the  whole  country,'^  and  "  the  descent  of  the  devils  upon  so 
many  of  the  good  people  of  the  land,"  as  a  *^  dreadful  judgment 
of  heaven,^*  His  son  informs  us,  that  ^^  for  a  great  part  of  the 
summer,  he  did,  almost  every  week,  spend  a  day  by  himself  in 
the  exercises  o(  a  secret  fast  before  the  Lord,'^  praying,  ^'  not 
only  for  his  own  preservation  from  the  malice  and  the  power  of 
the  evil  aRgels,  but  also  for  a  good  issue  of  the  calamities  in 
which  he  had  permitted  the  evil  angels  to  ensnare  the  miserable 
countryJ^* 

And  if  the  general  current  of  one's  life  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  his  heart,  then  Cotton  Mather  was  a 
benevolent,  and  not  a  malevolent,  man.  He  desired  the  good 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  not  their  hurt.  He  was  liable,  like  other 
men,  to  mistake  in  the  application  of  means,  and  to  be  deluded ; 
but  he  sincerely  sought  to  be  usefid  to  those  around  him.  But 
how  is  this  consistent  with  his  longing  to  witness,  and  ryoicing 
in  the  occurrence,  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  calamities,  perpetrated  by  the  most  horrible  of  all  crimes, — 
a  crime  justly  deserving  of  death  by  the  laws  both  of  Grod  and 
man. 

It  is  further  objected  to  Cotton  Mather,  that  he  favored  the 
proseciiions  for  witchcraft,  countenanced  the  executions  by  his 
presence^  and  in  various  ways  ucged  on  the  terrible  worlc  of 
blood.  ^'  In  the  progress  of  the  superstitious  fear,  when  it 
amounted  to  frenzy,  and  could  only  be  satisfied  with  blood,  he 
neither  blenched  nor  halted ;  but  attended  the  courts^  watched 
the  progress  of  invisible  agency  in  the  prisonSy  and  joined  the 
multitude  in  witnessing  the  executions."!  When  Rev.  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  executed,  he  ^'rode  round  in  the  crowd  on 
horseback,  haranguing  the  people,  and  saying  that  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Burroughs  appeared  so  well,  for  the 
devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light."|     It  is 

•  Life,  p.  45.  f  Quinoy,  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

.  i  Upham^B  Lectures,  p.  103. 
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said,  also,  that  in  *^  the  advices"  which  the  ministers  presented 
to  the  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Cotton  Mather,  the  magistrates  are 
urged  to  ^'  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  who 
have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious." 

As  to  Cotton  Mather's  *^  attending  the  courts,"  when  the 
witches  were  tried  at  Salem,  himself  and  President  Quincy  are 
directly  at  issue.  The  President  says  he  did  attend.  Mr. 
Mather  affirms  that  he  did  not.  *^  I  was  not  present  at  any  of 
them."* 

As  to  his  frequenting  the  prisons  where  the  witches  were 
confined ;  he  may  have  done  this,  when  any  were  confined  in 
Boston.  To  do  so,  in  the  case  of  all  prisoners,  he  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  his  ministerial  duty.  There  is  no  evidence  that  be 
visited  the  prisoners  in  Salem,  or  that  he  was  often  there,  du« 
ring  the  whole  excitement 

As  to  his  ^^  joining  the  multitude  in  witnessing  the  execu« 
tions,"  I  find  no  evidence  that  this  was  true,  except  in  a  single 
instance.  When  Mr.  Burroughs,  with  several  others,  was  exe* 
cuted,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  he  was  there.  He  was  not,  as 
Mr.  Upham  represents  it,  '^  riding  round  in  the  crowd  on  horse* 
back,  haranguing  the  people;"  still,  he  was  there,  and  sitting 
on  a  horse.  For  certain  reasons,  Mr.  Mather  seems  to  have 
satisfied  himself  that  Burroughs  was,  in  many  respects,  a  bad 
man ; — that  he  was  one  who  had  intercourse  with  evil  spirits, 
and  who,  of  course,  according  to  bis  understanding  of  the  mat* 
ter,  deserved  to  die.  And  when  he  saw  how  worthily  the  old 
man  appeared  at  the  last,  it  is  very  likely  he  may  have  said  to 
the  bj'standers,  in  the  language  of  raul :  ^'  No  marvel ;  fbr  Sa** 
tan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light."  TIhs  would 
be  quite  enough  for  his  accusers— -such  men  as  Calef  and  others 
— to  make  a  story  of,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  substance  out  of 
which  the  several  versions  of  the  story  have  since  been  made.  . . 

In  order  to  understand  "  the  advices  of  the  ministers"  above 
referred  to,  the  history  of  the  connected  transactions  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  As  before  related,  the  troubles  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Parris  first  made  their  appearance  in  February,  1692. 
During  the  next  three  months,  cases  of  similar  suffering  were 
multiplied,  and  various  persons  were  accused,  as  being  the  cause 
of  them.     These  accused  persons  were  examined  before  Justices 

•  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  p.  81. 
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Convin  and  Hathorne,  and  the  most  of  them  were  committed 
for  trial.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Increase  Mather  and 
Gov.  Phipps  arrived  from  England,  with  the  new  provincial 
charter  of  government.  Almost  immediately  after  the  new 
government  had  been  set  up,  a  commission  was  issued  to  seven 
of  the  principal  citizens  and  jurists  of  the  colony,  viz.  Lieut. 
Governor  Stoughton,  Maj.  Saltonstall,  Maj.  Richards,  Maj. 
Gedney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Capt.  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Sergeant, 
constituting  them  a  courts  to  try  the  accused  persons  at  Salem. 
The  judges  first  assembled  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  tried  and  con* 
demned  one,  who  was  executed  on  the  10th.  The  court  then 
adjourncil  to  the  13th  of  June ;  in  which  interval,  the  gov« 
ernor  and  council  asked  the  advice  of  ministers  in  Boston  and 
the  vicinity,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Af\erduedelibera« 
tion,  the  ministers  expressed  their  opinions  and  counsels,  under 
eight  particulars.*  1.  They  express  their  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  "  suffering  by  molestations  from  the  invisible  world," 
and  "  think  that  their  condition  calls  for  the  utmost  help  of  all 

Eersons,  in  their  several  capacities.''  fi.  They  thankfully  ac- 
nowledge  the  success  which  has  followed  the  efforts  of  the 
magistrates  ^  to  defeat  the  witchcrafts,"  and  pray  for  a  full  and 
perfect  discovery  of  all  this  mysterious  wickedness.  3.  They 
recxsmmend  '^  a  very  critical  and  exquisite  caution,  lest  by  too 
much  credulity  for  things  received  only  upon  the  deviFs  author- 
ity, thece  be  a  door  opened  for  a  long  train  of  miserable  conse* 
sequences."  4.  The  rulers  are  exhorted  not  to  proceed,  in  any 
case,  on  mere  presumption^  and  to  show  "  an  exc^ing  tender* 
ness  towards  those  that  may  be  complained  of,  espedally  if 
they  have  been  persons  of  an  unblemished  reputation."  5.  The 
next  advice  is,  that  the  primary  examination  of  suspected  per- 
sons  may  be  without  noise,  company  or  excitement ;  and  that 
there  "  may  be  nothing  used  as  a  test,  for  the  trial  of  the  sus- 
pected, the  lawfulness  whereof  may  be  doubted  by  the  people  of 
God."    6.  The  ministers  recommend  to  the  magistrates  not  to 

*  A  part  of  these  advices  Mr.  Mather  published  in  the  Mag- 
nalia,  Vol.  I.  p.  190.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  publishing 
the  whole ;  and  it  has  been  represented  as  very  unfortunate 
for  his  memory,  that  Hutchinson  has  given  the  entire  paper. 
Hist,  of  Ma?8.,  Vol.  II.  p.  52.  But  I  think  it  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Mather,  and  for  all  the  ministers  concerned,  that  the  entire 
paper  has  been  published.  Hud  we  room  we  would  gladly  in- 
sert the  v^hole  of  it  in  these  pages. 
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comrict,  or  so  much  as  coromit  persons,  on  what  was  called 
'^tbe  spectral  evidence;"  ''inasmuch  as  it  is  an  undoubted 
thing  that  a  demon  may  appear,  even  to  ill  purposes,  in  the 
shape  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  man.''  They  also  pronounce 
any  ''  alteration  made  in  the  sufferers  by  a  look  or  touch  of  the 
accused,"  to  be  insufficient  evidence  of  guilt  7.  The  minis- 
ters further  suggest,  whether  an  utter  rejection  of  the  testimo- 
nies commonly  relied  on, ''  whose  whole  force  and  strength  is 
from  the  devils  above,  may  not  put  a  period  unto  the  progress 
of  the  dreadful  calamity  begun  upon  us,  in  the  accusation  of  so 
many  persons,  whereof  some,  we  hope,  are  clear  of  the  great 
transgression  laid  to  their  charge."  8.  Having  given  the 
above  suggestions,  directions  and  cautions,  the  ministers  ^  hum- 
bly recommend  to  the  government  the  speedy  and  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  such  as  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  the  laws  of  God  and  the  whole- 
some statutes  of  the  English  nation." 

By  those  who  seem  inclined  to  traduce  the  ministers  of  that 
day,  and  especially  Cotton  Mather,  by  whom  these  advices 
were  drawn  up,  this  last  article  is  almost  the  only  one  quoted 
or  referred  to.  It  is  quoted  often,  as  though  it  stood  alone, 
vrithout  any  restriction  or  qualification ;  as  if  Mather  and  his 
ministerial  brethren  were  only  anxious  to  have  the  judges 
make  all  due  despatch,  and  condemn  and  bang  the  suspected 
witches  as  fast  as  possible.  But  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  alto- 
gether an  unjust  view  of  the  case.  These  advices  of  the  minis-  - 
ters  are  to  be  taken  and  judged  of,  as  a  whole  ;  and  as  a  whole, 
they  were  manifestly  framed  and  designed  with  a  view  to  re- 
prove much  of  the  previous  proceedings,  particularly  those  of 
the  Salem  justices,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  like 
proceedings  in  future.  They  do,  indeed, ''  recommend  the  speedy 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  who  have  justly  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious ;"  but  the  recommendation  is  accompa- 
nied with  such  cautions,  restrictions  and  qualifications,  that  had 
they  been  duly  regarded,  there  probably  had  not  been  another 
individual  convicted.  If  the  trials  had  been  conducted  with 
that ''  exceeding  tenderness"  towards  the  accused,  which  the 
ministers  recommended;  if  the  "spectral  evidence,"  together 
with  all  improper  tests,  had  been  set  aside ;  if  all  testimony  of 
every  kind,  which  rested  ''  only  on  the  devil's  authority"  had 
been  rejected ;  the  judges  ipight  have  proceeded  as  vigorously 
as  they  pleased — the  more  vigorously  the  better; — for  by  this 
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means  the  iails  had  been  the  sooner  emptied,  and  tke  accused 
persons  had  been  set  at  libeKy. 

From  persons  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and 
that  the  proper  witch  is  justly  liable  to  death  (as  all  these  min- 
isters most  seriously  did),  I  see  not  how  better  advices  than 
those  which  they  proffered  to  the  magistrates  on  this  occasion, 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  And  happy  had  it  iieeu 
for  all  concerned,  if  the  magistrates  had  been  content  to  follow 
them.  But  they  would  not ;  at  least,  some  of  them  would  not* 
They  seem  to  have  been  fully  satisfied,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  to 
the  validity x)f  the  ^^  s|)ectral  evidence,"  and  other  branches  of 
the  devil's  testimony,  and  consequently  the  work  of  hanging 
went  on.f 

President  Quincy  asserts  that,  ^'  after  two  hundred  persons  had 
been  accused,  one  hundred  and  fifty  imprisoned,  nineteen 
hanged,  one  pressed  to  death,  and  twenty-eight  condeiQned, 
one-third  of  whom  were  members  of  the  churches,  and  more 
than  half  of  good  general  conversation,  he  (Cotton  Mather) 
wrote  a  formal  treatise,  entitled,  '  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,'  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  exciting 
the  multitude  to  a  continuance  in  the  belief,  and  the  caurts  to  a 
perseverance  in  their  vindictiveness.^'  Vol.  I.  p.  64.  With  all 
due  respect  for  President  Quincy,  I  must  consider  the  charge, 
conveyed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  as  no  better  than  a 
libel; — and  a  libel,  not  on  Cotton  Mather  alone,  but  on 
Stoughton,  Winthrop,  Sewall,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
court.  That  these  men  were  deluded,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  strong  delusion,  committed  great  injustice,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  that  they  were  vindictive  in  their  feelings  and  judgments,  I 

•  Particularly  Chief  Justice  Stonghton. 

t  Cotton  Mather  says,  in  the  Magnalia,  Vol.  I.  p.  189,  that 
'^  sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  to  trial,  while 
this  opinion"  (as  to  the  validity  of  spectral  evidence) 
"was  yet  prevailing  in  the  minds  o(  the  judges  und  the  juries  ;'* 
and  that  "divers  were  condemned^  against  whom  the  chief  evi" 
dence  was  founded  in  the  spectral  exhibitions."  Mr.  Thomas 
Brattle  also  proves,  that  the  most  of  those  who  were  commit- 
ted and  condemned,  suffered  on  the  deviVs  testimony.  He  also 
says  that,  "  excepting  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Parris, 
the  Rev.  Elders ^  almost  throughout  the  'whole  country^  are  very 
much  dissatisfied''^  with  the  decisions  of  the  judges^  bee  Mass. 
Hist.  Collections,  1st  series,  Vol,  V.  pp.  G8-75. 
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do  not  bdlfrve.  Ther^  certainly  is  no  evidence  of  their  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  all  the  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  goes  to 
contradict  directly  such  a  supposition.  Judge  Sewall,  in  his 
humUe  confession,  several  years  after,  makes  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  vindictiveness.  Chief  Justice  Stoughton  affirmed,  that 
"when  he  sat  in  judgment,  he  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes  J  and  gave  his  opinion  according  to  the  best  of  his  under^ 
standing;  and  although  it  might  appear  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error,  yet  pe  saw  no  necessity  of  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment."* Cotton  Mather,  speaking  of  the  judges,  says : 
Ahhough  ^*  I  was  always  afraid  of  proceeding  to  condemn  any 
person  upon  so  feeble  evidence  as  a  spectral  representation,  and 
ever  protested  against  it  publicly  and  privately,  and  in  my  let- 
ters to  the  judges  besought  them  that  they  would  by  no  means 
admit  it,"  yet,  when  ^  I  saw  in  most  of  the  judges  a  most 
charming  instance  of  prudence  and  patiencCy  and  knew  the  ex^ 
emplary  prayer  and  anguish  of  soul,  wherewith  they  had  sought 
the  direction  of  Heaven,  above  most  other  people,  I  could  not  but 
speak  honorably  of  their  persons  on  all  occasions."!  In  refer- 
ence to  these  judges,  the  authors  of  the  Reply  to  Calef  say  (p.  6) : 
^^  What  was  done  by  them  in  the  dark  time  of  our  troubles  from 
the  invisible  world,  all  honest  men  believe  they  did  in  conscience 
of  the  oath  of  God  upon  them  ;  and  they  followed,  unto  the 
best  of  their  understanding,  as  we  are  informed,  the  precedents 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  other  nations,  on  sueh  a  dark  and 
doleful  occasion."  Thus  much  for  the  ^^  vindictiveness*^  of  the 
judges. 

The  other  part  of  the  charge,  viz,  that  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  "  approved  the  proceedings  T>f 
the  courts,  and  excited  them  to  a  perseverance  in  their  vindic- 
tiveness,'' is  equally  unfounded.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  This  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said  ]  particularly  from 
the  contrariety  of  their  proceedings,  in  the  admission  of  testi- 
mony, to  his  ]>rivate  letters  to  them,  and  to  the  advices  of  the 
ministers,  which  he  drew  up.  He  also  tells  us  expressly  :  "  I 
could  not  allow  the  principles  that  some  of  the  judges  had  espous-' 
ed"|    In  his  Magnalia,  too,  Mr,  Mather  expresses  the  opmion 

*  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Maflii,,  Vol.  II.  p.  62. 

t  See  Am.  Biography,  Vol.  VI.  p.  256. 

X  Am.  Biography,  Vol.  VI.  p.  257.    Life  by  his  Son,  p.  45. 
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that  the  judges  proceeded  too  far  ^  and  were  chargeMefffUh  mis^ 
takesy  particularly  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  evidence  whicb 
they  admitted,  and  on  which  they  more  or  less  relied.*  And 
if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  judges  were  not  vindictive^  it  is  impos- 
sible that  Mr.  Mather  should  have  excited  them  *'  to  persevere 

in  their  vindictiveness."t 

There  is  another  fact  in  the  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  which  ia 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  which  shows  that  be  did  not 
altogether  sympathize  with  the  course  pursued,  in  reference  to 
those  who  were  thought  to  be  bewitched.  ^*  He  offered,  at  the 
beginnings  that  if  the  possessed  people  mij^ht  be  scattered  far 
asunder,  be  would  singly  provide  for  six  of  them ;  and  he,  with 
some  others,  would  see  whether  (without  more  bitter  methods) 

Srayer  and  fasting  would  not  put  an  end  unto  these  heavy  trials, 
iut  his  offer  was  not  accepted.''^    Had  this  method  been  taken, 
in  the  case  of  the  sufferers,  it  is  probable  that  the  country  had 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  4.14. 

t  The  treatise  referred  to  by  President  Quincy,  entitled 
"  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  was  drawn  up  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  excellency  Gov.  Phipps,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion and  thanks  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  and  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  and  the  other  minis- 
ters in  and  near  Boston.  Also  two  of  the  judged,  Stoughton 
and  Sewall,  appended  a  written  certificate,  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statements.  It  contains  an  abridgment  of  several  English 
works  on  witchcraft,  particularly  of  the  trials  of  the  two  wo- 
men who  were  condemned  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  1664 ;  also 
a  full  account  of  several  of  the  principal  trials  at  Salem.  Speak- 
ing of  these  trials,  Mr.  Mather  says :  "  I  was  not  present  at  any 
of  them ;  nor  had  I  ever  any  prejudice  against  the  persons  thus 
brought  upon  the  stage  ;  much  less  at  the  surviving  rdtUions 
of  those  persons,  with  whom  I  would  be  as  hearty  a  mourner 
as  any  man  living  in  the  world.  The  Lord  comfort  them ! 
But  having  received  a  command  so  to  do,  I  can  do  no  other 
than  relate  the  chief  matters  of  fact,  which  occurred  in  the 
trials  of  some  that  were  executed,  in  an  abridgment  collected 
out  of  the  court  papers  put  into  my  hands.  You  are  to  take 
the  truth,  just  as  it  was ;  and  the  truth  will  hurt  no  good  man. 
These  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  of  dealing,  wherein 
witchcrafts  use  to  be  concerned.  I  report  matters,  not  as  an 
advocate,  but  as  an  historian,^*  p.  8L 

i  Life  by  bis  Son,  p^  45. 
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Bot  been  disgraced,  and  that  not  one  of  the  accused  had  lost  his 
Me  voder  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

But  it  18  further  urged  against  Cotton  Mather,  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  tragedy  at  Salem,  he  tried  to  renew  the  same 
scenes  in  Boston,  and  actually  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  case 
of  witchcraft  there  the  following  year.    "  To  cover  his  confu- 
^on,"  sa^'s  Mr.  Bancroft, ''  he  got  up  a  case  of  witchcraft,  in 
his  own  parish,  in  1693."*    *^  He  succeeded,  the  next  summer," 
says  Mr.  Upham,  '^  in  getting  up  a  wonderful  case  of  witchoraft, 
in  the  person  of  one  Margaret  Rule,  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation in  Boston."t    The  only  circumstance  adduced  as  evi- 
dence that  Cotton  Mather  had  aay  instrutnentality  in  causing 
the  alleged  witchcraft  of  Margaret  Rule,  is  a  certain  private 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Stephen  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  da- 
ted Sept  20th,  1692,  and  requesting  of  him  "  a  narrative  of  the 
evidences  given  in  at  the  trials"  of  some  of  the  principal  witches, 
which  had  then  been  recently  condemned.    His  object  in  re- 
questing such  a  narrative  was,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  meet  objections  against  witchcraft,  and  defend  (so  far  as  he 
might  find  them  defensible)  the  proceedings  of  his  friends  at  Sa- 
lem.   "  I  am  willing,"  says  he, "  that  when  you  write,  you 
should  imagine  me  as  obstinate  a  Sadducee  and  witch  advocate, 
as  any  among  us.     Address  me  as  one  that  believed  nothing 
reasonable.    And  when  you  have  so  knocked  me  down,  in  a 
spectre  so  unlike  me,  you  will  enable  me  to  box  it  about  among 
my  neighbors,  till  it  come,  I  know  not  where,  at  last."|    Mr. 
Upham,  and  after  him  Mr.  Peabody,  seem  to  understand  from 
this  letter,  that  Mr.  Mather,  having  cellected  all  the  witch  sto- 
ries he  could  find,  intended  to  color  and  magnify  them,  and  box 
them  about  among  his  neighbors,  till  they  came  at  last  to  some- 
thing, he  could  hardly  tell  what. — ^Now,  taking  it  for  granted 
diat  the  above  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  letter ^  is  it  cer- 
tain that  these  stories,  after  they  had  been  boxed  about,  were 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  or  the  derangement  of  Margaret  Rule  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  substantiate  any  such  connection. — 
But  is  the  above  the  right  interpretation  of  the  letter  ?    I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  it  is  liot ;   and  I  am  astonished  that  the 
gentlemen  above  named  should  have  so  blundered  upon  it,  as 
titey  seem  to  have  done.    What  was  it  that  Mr.  Mather  pro- 

•  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  9t. 

t  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  p.  289.  X  Ibid.  p.  286. 
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posed  to  ^^  box  about  among  bis  neighbors  V*  Not  the  witch 
stories  that  his  friend  Sewall  might  send  him,  but  the  /alien 
spectre  of  Sadduceeisnty  which  Sewall  had  knocked  down. 
^'  When  you  have  knocked  me  down,  in  a  spectre  so  unlike  me, 
you  will  enable  me  to  box  it"  (the  fallen  spectre)  ^  about,  among 
my  neighbors,  till  it  (the  spectre)  come,  I  know  not  where  at 
last."  This  is  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  sentence ;  uid 
it  is  very  different^  as  every  one  sees,  from  the  forced,  perverted 
meaning  of  Messrs.  Upham  and  Peabody*  Mr.  Mather  was  a 
firm  beuever  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and,  hke  most  men  of 
that  age,  he  regarded  thedisbelief  of  it  as  a  sortof  Sadduceeism, 
which  was  little  better  than  infidelity.  This  unbelieving  spirit 
he  saw  working  around  him,  and  he  sought  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting and  overthrowing  it  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  at  Salem,  for  **  a  narrative  of  the  evidences 
given  in  at  the  trials  of  some  of  the  principal  witches  which 
badjust  been  condemned." 

That  Mr.  Mather  had  no  agency  in  producing  the  strange 
appearances  in  Margaret  Ruk,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Calef  does  not  charge  him  with  it,  or  so  much  as  intimate  it  ;*- 
also  firom  the  consideration,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Margaret  Rule,  or  knowledge  of  her,  before 
her  troubles  commenced.  But  especially  is  this  evident,  from 
the  obvious  nature  of  her  disease.  Her  case,  though  regarded 
by  Mr.  Mather  at  the  time,  and  by  many  others,  as  one  of  witch- 
craft, was  clearly  of  a  very  different  character.  It  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  than  a  protracted  case  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  other  mental  sufferings,  occasioned  by  tke  habitual  use  of 
rum.  For  nine  days  together,  she  swallowed  little  or  nothing, 
**  except  an  occasional  spoonful  of  rum."  When  her  attendants 
were  ask^ :  *^  What  does  she  eat  and  drink  ?"  they  answered : 
*^  She  eats  nothing  at  all,  but  drinks  rum."  No  wonder  she 
saw  the  spectres  around  her,  and  seemed  to  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  such  appearances,  to  have  been  bewitched.  If 
tills  is  the  right  explanation  of  her  case,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is,  and  as  Mr.  Peabody  himself  seems  to  understand  it,  then 
Mr.  Mather  will  stand  clear  of  having  produced  it,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  persuaded  her  to  drink  rum,  and  become  in- 
toxicated. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  Cotton  Mather's  connection 
with  the  excitement  rejecting  witchcraft,  the  following  points 
seem  to  me  to  be  well  supported.   Lake  most  of  the  learned  men 
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of  that  age,  Mr.  Mather  i^as  a  sincere  believer  in  the  reality  of 
witchcrai't ;  and  that  the  witch,  on  due  and  proper  conviction, 
was  worthy  of  death.  He^had  no  concern  in  getting  up  cases 
of  witchcraft,  in  Boston,  or  Salem,  or  anywhere  else ;  nor  when 
they  occurred,  did  he  rejoice  in  them  ;  but  they  were  to  him, 
as  they  were  to  most  others  at  that  day,  events  of  solemn  and 
painful  interest.  In  regard  to  the  cases  at  Salem,  he  was  not 
in  favor, at  the  first,  otlegal  proceedings,  put  preferred  that  the 
bewitched  persons  should  be  separated,  and  that  reli^ous  means 
should  be  used  for  their  recovery.  And  when  judicial  proceed- 
ings had  been  instituted,  he  was  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
"  the  spectral  evidence,"  or  any  other  evidence  which  could  be 
regarded  as  resting  on  the  devil's  authority.  He  privately  wrote 
to  the  judges,  beseeching  them  not  to  proceed  on  such  evidence, 
and  drew  up  cautions  and  restrictions,  in  the  advices  of  the  min- 
isters, which,  had  they  been  duly  regarded,  would  probably 
have  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  accused.  Nevertheless,  believing 
the  judges  to  be  sincerely  intent  on  doing  right,  he  did  not  think 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  and  vilify  them,  thougn  he  disapproved  of 
some  of  their  proceedings.  After  the  executions  were  past,  at 
the  command  of  Gov.  Phipps,  he  prepared  and  published  a 
volume,  containing,  with  other  things,  an  attested  history  of  the 
trials  of  some  of  the  principal  witches. 

Such  are, in  brief,  the  fads,in  relation  to  Mr.  Mather's  opin- 
ions and  doings,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  witchcraft ; 
and  for  one  I  nnd  little  to  censure,  which  may  not  be  resolved 
into  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  disposition,  and  the  solemn 
6e/te/*  which,  in  common  with  most  at  that  day,  he  cherished, 
as  to  the  reality  of  diabolical  agency  in  the  case.  I  would  not, 
of  course,  undertake  to  defend  every  word  he  uttered,  and  every 
action  he  performed,  during  the  whole  of  this  perplexing  busi- 
ness; but,  forgive  him  thewrongof /m6e/ie/*,(if  it  be  a  wrong,) 
and  admit  him  to  have  been  sincere  and  honest  in  his  convictions  ; 
and  I  see  little  in  what  he  did  which  does  not,  at  least,  appear 
consistent^  and  which,  if  it  cannot  be  fully  justified^  may  not  read- 
ily be  excused. 

[To  he  continued,*^ 

*  We  regret  that  we  cannot  include  in  the  present  article 
the  author's  consideration  of  other  objections  against  Cotton 
Mather^  which  to  us  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  vin- 
dication of  the  character  of  that  New-£nglan4  Father.  But 
the  hick  of  Fpace  compels  us  to  defer  it«    Ens. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
Remarks  in  Reply  to  the  Questions  of  *^  Inqitirer." 

Bj  Rev.  Laonu'd  Woods,  D.  D.  Prot  of  Tbeolocj,  TheoL  Sea.  AndoTer,  Man. 

[Continued from  Vol.  VL  p.  383.] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Repository,  I  made  several  re- 
marks in  relation  to  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  very  difficult 
point  I  namely,  if  wrong  affections  and  desires   arise  in  the 
mind  spontaneously ^  or,  of  their  own  accord,  whether  we  previ- 
ously choose  them  or  not,  then  how  are  we  culpable  for  them  ? 
In  regard  to  this  question  I  have  one  thing  further  to  say, 
which  does,  I  think,  by  itself,  settle  the  matter  at  once.    We 
are,  without  doubt,  under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  first 
and  ereat  command,  and  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it 
Now  if,  in  conformity  with  these  commands,  we  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,   wrong  affections  will  be  excluded.    There 
will  be  no  place  for  them,  because  the  mind  will  be  occupied 
and  filled  with  those  which  are  holy.    In  the  pure  and  holy  mind 
of  Jesus  no  sinful  emotions  were  ever  found.     Now  it  is  very 
clear,  that  we  must  be  blameworthy  and  inexcusable  for  those 
wrong  mental  acts  which  take  place  in  consequence  of  our 
neglecting  a  great  and  obvious  duty.     If  our  loving  God  and 
man  as  we  ought  would  keep  all  right  in  the  movements  of  our 
hearts,  and  would  effectually  exclude  all  improper  feelings;  we 
are  most  certainly  answerable  not  only  for   neglectm^  that 
primary  duty,  but  for  all  those  improper  feelings  which  rush 
mto  the  mind  in  consequence  of  our  neglect.    Is  not  a  man  an- 
swerable for  the  noxious  weeds  which  grow  in  his  garden,  when 
he  might  have  prevented  them  by  preoccupying  the  ground 
with  useful  plants  1 

Inquirer  signifies  that  desires  after  forbidden  objects,  burning 
unawares  in  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  e\idences  of  their  ^'  Aav- 
ing  been  very  wicked,  or  their  having  inherited  a  constitution 
greatly  vitiated."    But  he  sees  not  '^  how  they  can  be  proof  of 
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present  wickedness,  provided  they  are  immediately  resisted,  and 
never  fostered  or  indulged."  Here  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  what  was  said  in  the  last  number  of  the  Repository,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  desires ; — ^those  which  are  of  an  inferior 
kind,  belonging  particularly  to  our  animal  nature^  and  those 
which  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  the  first  kind,  a  desire  for  strong 
drink.  This  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  frequent  use  of  such 
drink,  though  it  sometimes  comes  from  a  vitiated  constitution 
In  regard  to  such  a  desire  or  appetite  as  this,  it  is  very  clear 
that,  in  itself,  separate  from  circumstances,  it  has  not  a  moral 
nature,  and  that  it  may  exist  without  involving  any  guilt.  But 
if  a  man,  with  the  requisite  information  as  to  consequences,  does 
any  thing  to  form  the  appetite,  or  to  indulge  and  continue  it, 
he  becomes  culpable ; — culpable  for  doing  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  body  and  the  soul ;  just  as  he  would  be 
for  using  any  other  poison,  or  for  voluntarily  forming  an  appe- 
tite for  it.  The  guilt  does  not  lie  in  the  bodily  appetite,  or  the 
bodily  act  of  indulging  it,  but  in  the  intejUion  or  choice  of  the 
mind  to  indulge  it,  when  the  consequence  is  known. 

The  other  class  of  affections  and  desires  are,  in  their  own  na^ 
ture,  moral  or  spirUucd,  They  have  a  direct  and  necessary 
relation  to  moral  law,  and  cannot  exist  without  being  praise- 
worthy or  blameworthy.  Such  is  love  to  God,  and  enmity 
fi?ainst  him.  If  such  an  object  as  God  is  presented  before  the 
mind  of  a  rational  being,  loving  will  be  a  holy  and  praisewor- 
thy act,  an  act  of  obedience,  and  hating  will  be  sinful,  an  act 
of  disobedience.  You  will  say,  he  must  have  requisite  know- 
ledge, before  he  can  be  accountable.  I  admit  that  he  must 
have  some  knowledge  or  discernment  of  the  object.  But  as 
soon  as  the  object  is  before  his  mind,  and  he  discerns  it,  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  to  render  him  accountable  for  the  acts  he 
puts  forth  towards  it  Is  it  said,  he  cannot  be  accountable  for 
the^r^  act  of  love  or  hatred,  but  only  for  continuing  it,  and 
for  fostering  and  indulging  it  ?  I  reply  ;  if  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  affection  or  mental  act  hes  in  its  nature^  it  must 
belong  to  the^r^^  act  as  well  as  to  the  second.  If  the  first  act 
of  love  to  God  is  not  in  itself  right  and  praiseworthy,  how  can 
the  second  be  1  And  \{\h^  first  act  of  enmity  is  not  in  itself  wron^, 
how  can  the  second  be  ?  The  moral  law  requires  love  and  forbids 
enmity.  And  when  we  put  forth  the  first  act  of  love,  do  we  not 
as  really  obey  the  law,  as  when  we  repeat  the  act  ?    If  obedi* 
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ence  does  not  begin  with  the  first  act  of  love ;  it  must  be  be- 
cause love  is  not  morally  good  in  its  own  nature,  but  only  on 
account  of  the  circumstance  of  its  being  repeated.  But  I  ask 
again,  how  can  it  be  praiseworthy  to  repeat  an  act,  unless  the 
act  is  right  1  So  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  put  forth  the  first 
act  of  enmity,  do  we  not  disobey  the  law  as  really  as  when  we 
put  forth  the  second  act  ?  If  not,  it  must  be  because  the  law 
does  not  forbid  the  first  act  of  enmity,  but  only  the  repetition  of 
it.  And  then  the  question  comes  up,  why  the  law  forbids  the 
repetition  of  an  act,  while  it  allows  the  act  in  the  first  instance. 
Must  it  not  be,because  the  act  has  nothing  wrong  in  itsown  nature? 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  do  we  not  find,  that  one  class 
of  affections  and  desires  are,  in  themselves,  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  that  he  who  exercises  them  is  always  praiseworthy  or 
blameworthy  ?  If  a  man  loves  God  and  man,  whether  it  is  the 
first  act  of  love,  or  the  second,  and  whatever  the  circumstances, 
he  has  holiness.  But  in  regard  to  the  other  class  of  affections 
above  mentioned,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  are  not  of  a  moral 
nature  in  themselves,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  consideration  of 
consequences^  which  gives  a  moral  aspect  to  our  conduct  re^ 
pecting  them  ? 

Inquirer  refers  to  the  case  of  our  Saviour's  temptations,  and 
says :  ^^  If  he  had  no  desires  or  emotions  like  our  own  on  such 
occadons,"  (i.  e.  when  he  was  tempted,)  ^'  then  how  was  he 
tempted  in  all  points,  as  we  are  ?  If  he  had  such  emotions, 
and  these  emotions  are,  as  Dr.  Woods  says,  sins  of  the  deepest 
die,  then  how  was  he  tempted,  and  yet  remained  without  sin  V 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  reply  as  I  should  wish,  to  such 
a  statement  as  this,  because  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  feel- 
ings and  character  of  Christ  with  becoming  reverence.  I  will, 
however,  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

The  Scripture  does  mdeed  say,  that  Jesus  was  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are.  But  where  does  it  say,  that  he  had  the 
same  emotions  and  desires  with  us  f  Saying  this  would,  in  my 
apprehension,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  spotless  purity 
and  holiness  of  Christ. 

The  word  temptation  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  irregu- 
lar desire  of  the  depraved  heart,  which  leads  to  actual  trans- 
gression ;  as  in  James  1 :  14 :  ^'  Every  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  Jesus  was 
never  tempted  in  this  way.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  temptation 
to  which  he  was  subjected.    All  other  men  are  by  nature  sin- 
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ners ;  born  in  such  a  state,  that  thej  must  be  born  again  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  the  first,  their 
moral  affections  are  corrupt ;  their  moral  nature  is  depraved. 
They  have  no  holiness.  And  the  acting  of  their  minds,  so  far 
as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  are  all  smful.  And  as  to  those 
emotions  and  desires  which  do  not  directly  relate  to  moral  ob- 
jects, and  which  are  not,  in  themselves,  either  morally  good  or 
evil,  I  cannot  but  think  they  are  all  affected,  all  tainted  by 
the  moral  disorder  of  the  heart.  Even  the  natural  affections, 
the  corporeal  and  social  emotions,  desires  and  instincts,  which 
are  faultless  and  pur^  when  the  heart  is  pure,  even  these  be- 
come irregular  and  faulty,  by  dwelling  in  a  depraved  heart 
The  evil  pervades  the  whole  man.  There  is  no  soundness  in 
him.  He  is  corrupt  to  the  very  centre  of  his  being.  And  '*  to 
them  that  are  defiled,  nothing  is  pure."  How  can  any  thing 
in  a  heart  that  is  ^'  desperately  wicked,"  be  what  it  would  be 
in  a  heart  perfectly  undefiled  ?  In  this  respect,  Jesus  was  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  all  other  men.  He  had  human  nature ;  but 
his  human  nature  was  uncorrupt.  From  the  first  he  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled.  He  never  existed  in  any  other  state.  He 
never  needed  to  be  born  again.  And  he  never  had  a  single 
thought,  emotion  or  desire,  which  varied,  in  the  least,  from  the 
rule  of  righteousness.  He  was  indeed  tempted.  But  how? 
Not  by  any  irregular  inclination,  any  lust,  any  solicitation  to 
sin  within  his  own  mind.  He  said  to  his  disciples :  "  Ye  are 
they  that  have  followed  me  in  my  temptations."  What  were 
his  temptations  1  Let  the  story  of  his  life  answer.  ^^  He  suf<^ 
fered,  being  tempted."  All  his  sufferings  were  temptations,  or 
trials.  The  original  word,  rendered  tempty  signifies  to  try,  to 
put  to  the  proofs  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  or  character 
of  any  one.  All  the  sufferings  of  Christ  tried  him,  as  the  fur- 
nace tries  the  gold.  They  showed  what  he  was.  The  oppo- 
sition and  enmity  of  the  Jews,  the  ingratitude  and  obduracy  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  he  came  into  the  world,  and  all  the 
evik  he  endured  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  were  temptations  or  trials^  and  made  it  mani- 
fest that  he  was  without  sin.  If  men  are  corrupt,  trials  will  be 
likely  to  show  it  If  they  are  holy,  trials  will  make  that  man- 
ifest Any  one  who  carefully  attends  to  the  word  of  God,  will 
be  satisfied,  that  the  temptations  spoken  of,  generally  refer  to 
the  qfflictums  or  sufferings  of  life.  In  this  sense  Christ  was 
tempted  or  tried  as  we  are.    He  endured  all  that  variety  of  svf* 
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ferings  which  his  people  endure,  so  that,  hy  his  own  experience, 
he  learned  how  to  sympathize  with  them.  And  he  passed 
through  all  these  trials  without  sin. 

He  was  also  subjected  to  temptation  in  another  way.  The 
devil  tempted  him,  that  Is,  solicited  him  to  commit  sin.  But 
he  found  "  nothing  in  him."  John  14 :  30.  He  found  no 
sinful  propensity,  no  depraved  disposition,  no  bias  to  evil,  which 
could  give  effect  to  temptation.  The  solicitation  to  sin  was 
from  without,  not  from  within, — from  the  wicked  one,  not  frooi 
any  thing  in  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Jesus  experienced  temptations  of  two 
kinds ;  first,  in  the  way  of  ^o/tct^o/ton/oWn,  presented  before  his 
mind  from  without,  and  secondly,  temptation  in  the  way  of  stif" 
fering.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  enect,  ex- 
cept to  exercise  his  virtue,  to  show  that  he  had  no  sin,  to  mani- 
fest his  unbending  rectitude  and  perfect  purity.  We  see  then, 
that  his  being  tempted  as  we  are,  did  not  by  any  means  imply, 
that  he  was  like  us  in  moral  feeling,  or  that  temptation  had  the 
same  effect  upon  him  as  it  has  upon  us,  or  that  he  had  '^  rising 
desires  or  emotions  like  our  own  on  such  occasions,"  as  Inquirer 
speaks.  His  temptations  proved  the  contrary.  They  prov- 
ed that,  by  his  perfect  holiness,  he  was  effectually  shielded 
against  those  '^  desires  and  emotions"  which  temptations  are 
apt  to  excite  in  our  corrupt  hearts.  We  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  led  into  sin  by  temptations.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Jesus.  For  us,  the  only  way  of  safety  is  to  flee  from 
temptations.  But  Jesus  had  no  occasion  to  flee.  He  was  per- 
fectly safe  in  the  midst  of  temptations,  however  multiplied  and 
severe.  He  was  like  pure  gold,  gold  unmixed  with  any  alloy, 
upon  which  the  furnace  has  no  effect,  but  to  make  its  purity 
manifest 

Such  has  been  my  impression  as  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
his  spotless  purity,  and  the  strength  of  holy  principle  in  his 
heart.  Will  Inquirer  say  that  this  impression  has  been  in- 
correct, and  that  I  have  thought  more  highly  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  than  the  apostle  did,  when  he  declared  him  to  be  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners  ?"  How  was  Jesus 
separate  from  sinners,  except  in  what  constitutes  moral  charac- 
ter, that  is,  in  the  desires  and  affections  of  his  heart,  and  in  his 
outward  actions  ?  Until  I  am  otherwise  informed,  I  must  con- 
sider it  altogether  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour, to  infer  from  the  fact  that  he  was  tempted  as  we  are,  that 
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temptation  excited  in  bim  any  **  emotions  and  desires/'  like 
tbose  ^hich  it  generally  excites  in  such  minds  as  ours.    At  one 
time  the  tempter  endeavored  to  excite  pride  or  ambition  in  bis 
heart,  and  thus  to  draw  him  into  sin.    But  no  pride  or  ambi- 
tion was  found  there.     At  another  time,  the  tempter  addressed 
his  motive  to  the  appetite  of  hunger.    But  Jesus  was  governed 
by  a  higher  principle.     The  desire  of  food,  however  strong,  had 
so  influence  upon  him  in  opposition  to  duty.    His  natural  ap- 
petites and  passions  were  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  God. 
His  mind  and  heart  xgere  filled  with  spiritual  thoughts  and  spir- 
itual affections  and  joys ;  and  he  had  not  a  single  rebellious  de- 
sire or  feeling, — he  had  not  a  single  movement  within  him, 
which  his  conscience  or  his  God  would  disapprove,  or  which 
he  could  ever  wish  to  have  been   otherwise.    He  had  no 
inclination  or  tendency  to  comply  with  temptation.    He  had 
no  selfish  disposition,  no  corrupt  desire,  no  depravity  of  heart, 
for  temptation  to  work  upon.     And  he  had  no  such  weakness, 
no  such  want  of  firmness,  as  Adam  had,  to  expose  him  to  the 
influence  of  temptation.     As  to  ourselves,  in  our  fallen  state, 
we  have  to  resist  not  only  solicitations  to  sin  from  toithovty  but 
solicitations  from  within^  that  is,  sinful  inclinations.     And  we 
know  too  well,  that  it  is  these  sinful  inclinations,  these  corrupt 
desires  of  our  hearts,  that  give  force  to  temptation.     Our  war- 
fare is  within ;  it  is  with  the  sin  that  dwells  in  us.     And  if  we 
obtain  a  conquest,  it  is  chiefly  the  conquest  of  indwelling  sin. 
But  Jesus  had  no  ind  wellingsin  to  conquer,  no  unholy  desire  to  re- 
sist, no  pride,  no  selfishness,  no  wickedness  of  heart  to  subdue.  So 
unlike  was  be  to  us  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  every 
thing  which  constitutes  character ;  though  he  was  like  us  in 
regard  to  what  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called  temp" 
taiions. 

I  had  said,  that  our  affections  and  desires  are  really  our  aC'^ 
tioTis,  (i.  e.  our  mental  actions,)  and  that  our  mind  is  as  much 
the  producing  cause  of  them,  as  of  our  volitions.  This  Inquirer 
thinks  inconsistent  with  the  position  which  I  maintain,  namely, 
that  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects  spontaneously  awakens 
these  desires.  But  how  is  it  inconsistent  ?  To  say,  that  the 
presence  of  appropriate  ohiects  spontaneously  awakens  our  aflec- 
tions  and  desires,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  we  ourselves,  as 
intelligent,  moral  agents,  spontaneously  put  forth  affections  and 
desires  in  view  of  those  objects;  or,  that  we  spontaneously  act 
in  the  way  of  loving  and  desiring,  or  the  contrary,  when  the 
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objects  are  before  us ;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way  still, — 
that  when  proper  objects  are  presented  to  view,  we  do,  at  once, 
either  love  or  hate,  either  desire  or  not  desire.  Now  why 
should  it  be  supposed,  that  our  mind,  in  any  such  case,  is  less 
active  because  it  acts  spontaneously  ?  or,  that  our  loving  and 
desiring  are  not  our  own  actions,  because  we  love  and  desire 
promjdlyy  without  any  painstaking,  as  soon  as  the  object  comes 
oefore  us  ?  Who  can  suppose,  that  the  act  of  loving  God,  in 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  is  any  the  less  their  act,  or 
any  the  less  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  because  they  love 
readily  and  spontaneously  ;  or  that  hating  God,  in  the  mbds  of 
wicked  beings  in  hell,  is  any  the  less  their  own  act,  or  any  the 
less  vile  and  blameworthy,  because  they  hate  God  at  once, 
spontaneously,  whenever  they  think  of  him  1  Must  something 
come  between  the  sight  of  the  object  and  our  loving  it,  to  make 
our  loving  it  our  own  responsible  act  ?  What  a  strange  imagi- 
nation !  Just  draw  it  out  before  you,  and  see  how  it  appeai-s. 
If  a  man  loves  God  and  delights  m  him  with  all  his  heart,  as 
soon  as  he  thinks  of  him,  he  does  nothing  morally  good.  And 
why?  Because  he  loves  spontaneously y  sua  sponte,  of  his  own 
accord,  freely,  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind !  If  his  love 
did  not  arise  so  soon  ;  if  his  heart  was  a  little  reluctant  and  slow 
to  move,  and  waited  to  have  its  love  excited  by  something  be- 
sides the  sight  of  the  divme  excellence — by  some  effort  of  rea- 
soning, or  some  urgency  of  will,  it  would  deserve  the  name  of 
holiness ;  but  not  as  it  is.  And  if  a  man  is  displeased  with  God, 
and  his  heart  rises  in  enmity  against  him,  as  soon  as  the  thought 
of  his  character  comes  to  his  mind,  it  is  not  sin!  And  why? 
Because  the  displeasure  or  hatred  rises  in  his  mind  spontaneous^ 
ly  ;  in  other  words,  because  he  hates  God  at  once,  as  soon  as 
he  thinks  of  him,  without  waiting  for  any  previous  exercise  of 
mind !  And  if  a  man  at  once  feels  complacency  in  wicked- 
ness, it  is  no  fault  of  his,  because  he  does  it  spontaneously/ 

I  suppose  this  opinion  is  adopted,  not  from  the  suggestions  of 
an  enlightened  conscience,  but  from  a  desire  to  support  a  favor- 
ite metaphysical  theory, — the  theory,  that  nothing  is  of  a  moral 
nature  unless  it  is  voluntaryy  i.  e.  unless  it  follows  an  act  of  the 
will.  This  theory,  like  every  other  theory,  is,  in  some  respects, 
true  'y  but  it  needs  explanation  to  make  it  well  understood,  and 
much  care  to  exclude  what  is  erroneous.  It  is  true  in  regard  to 
external  bodily  actions.  For  these  we  are  not  responsible,  un- 
less they  are  voluntary ,  that  is,  unless  they  take  place  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  an  act  of  the  will.  This  is  plain.  The  actions,  in 
themselves,  are  neither  morally  good  nor  evil.  This  is  not  a 
conclusion  to  which  we  come  by  reasoning.  It  is  a  direct  moral 
perception.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  external, 
bodiH'  actions  have  no  morality  in  them,  except  in  relation  to 
an  act  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  voluntary  ;  that  is,  they 
n'u&t  depend  on  a  previous  volition;  they  must  result  from  an 
act  of  he  will. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  many  acts  of  the  mind.    In 
themselves  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  we  regard  them 
as  right  or  wrong,  and  are  responsible  for  them,  only  as  they ' 
are  controlled  by  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  are  directed  to  a  good 
or  bad  end. 

You  may  ask,  how  we  can  determine  what  acts  of  the  mind 
are  in  themselves  morally  good  or  evil.  I  answer,  we  can  do 
this,^r^,  by  the  help  of  conscience.  As  to  one  class  of  mental 
exercises,  a  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  accompa- 
nies them,  or  is  consequent  upon  them.  By  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  we  are  led  to  pronounce  them  right  or  wrong. 
Why  we  have  this  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  we 
cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  give  the  reason  why  we  have 
the  idea  of  colors  when  the  rainbow  is  before  us,  or  the  idea  of 
sweetness  or  bitterness  when  we  taste  honey  or  wormwood.  It 
18  an  ultimate  fact,  arising  from  the  law  of  our  nature.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  emotion  of  envy  or  malice^  and  various  other 
affections  of  the  mind.  We  regard  them  as  bad  in  themselves. 
And  by  our  moral  constitution  we  are  led  to  regard  other  affec- 
tions or  emotions  as  in  themselves  good  and  praiseworthy.  The 
same  law  of  our  nature  leads  us  to  look  upon  another  class  of 
mental  actions  as,  in  themselves,  neither  right  nor  wrong,  and 
to  look  upon  ourselves  as  neither  praiseworthy  nor  blame* 
worthy  for  them,  except  with  a  view  to  the  motives  by  which 
we  are  influenced.  This  is  the  case  with  what  we  call  the  nat« 
ural  affections,  and  with  purely  intellectual  acts. 

Secondly.  We  can  distinguish  those  acts  of  the  mind  which 
are  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature  from  those  which  are  not, 
by  the  moral  law.  That  which  the  law  requires,  and  as  the  law 
requires  it,  is  right.  The  contrary  is  wrong.  Now  the  law 
requires  the  affection  of  /ove,  and  love  implies  that  we  have 
complacency  in  the  divine  character,  or,  as  the  Scripture  ex* 
presses  it,  that  we  delight  ourselves  in  the  Lord.  Without  cor« 
dial  ccunplacency  in  God,  we  cannot  rightly  seek  his  glory,  nor 
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rightly  determine  to  serve  him,  nor  rightly  choose  him  as  our 
God  and  portion.  And  as  the  law  requires  love  to  God,  we 
know  that  love,  in  all  its  forms  and  exercises,  is  morally  right 
Here  conscience  and  the  divine  law  perfectly  agree.  The  awa- 
kened, convinced  sinner,  both  from  his  conscience  and  from  the 
requirement  of  the  moral  law,  knows  that  the  enmity  of  his 
heart  against  God,  which  no  act  of  his  will  can  remove,  is,  in 
itself,  exceedingly  sinful.  And  when,  through  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  begins  to  feel  complacency  in  the  char- 
acter and  government  of  God,  and  a  hearty  desire  for  the  en- 
joyment of  God ;  he  knows  that  complacency  and  desire  to  be 
right.  In  all  this  neither  the  divine  law  nor  conscience  has 
any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  whether  either  the  good 
or  the  bad  affection  is  exercised  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
volition.  We  look  directly  at  the  affection  itself,  whether  love 
or  hatred,  and  we  see  it  to  be  right  or  wrong.  We  see  it  to  be 
such  a  movement  or  action  of  our  moral  nature  as  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have.  This  emotion  of  love  and  of  enmity  is  evi- 
dently mental  action^  as  really  as  reasoning  or  willing.  And 
the  act  of  love  is  surely  possessed  of  as  high  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  any  act  of  reasoning  or  willing.  And  no  act  of 
reasoning  or  willing,  however  perverse,  can  be  more  criminal, 
than  the  act  of  enmity  in  the  heart. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  say,  though  I  may  have  said  the 
same  in  substance  before,  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  great 
and  pernicious  mistake,  to  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  nature 
of  the  mental  state  or  mental  exercise,  called  /ove,  or  enmity^ 
and  instead  of  judging  of  it  by  the  plain  rule  of  conscience  and 
the  divine  law,  to  make  another  rule,  and  judge  of  it  as  we  do 
of  other  things  so  widely  different,  that  is,  external  ojctwnSy  by 
the  circumstance  of  Usfollowmg  an  act  of  the  wilL 

We  shall  fail  of  doing  full  justice  to  this  subject,  unless  we 
keep  in  mind  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  very  acts  of  the  will 
which  control  the  actions  of  the  body  and  certain  actions  of  the 
mind  do,  after  all,  depend  for  their  moral  character  on  that  affec- 
tion or  dispositioiTof  the  mind  from  which  they  proceed.  Vo- 
litions, or  acts  of  the  will,  taken  in  the  sense  now  intended,  are 
^od  or  bad  only  as  they  are  prompted  by  the  desires  or  feel« 
ings  of  the  heart  A  man  wills  to  give  money  to  a  charitable 
institution.  But  how  can  you  tell  wnether  the  act  of  his  will  is 
right  or  wrong,  unless  you  know  by  what  inward  motive  he  is 
uwuenced  1    lif  be  determines  to  give  money  from  real  benevo* 
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leiice  to  man,  or  from  a  desire  to  honor  God,  the  determination 
is  right,  and  we  commend  him  for  it.  But  if  he  does  it  from 
love  of  praise,  or  any  other  selfish  motive,  we  regard  the  act  of 
his  will  as  unworthy  and  base.  Though  you  may  hold  to  it  as 
a  theory,  that  all  virtue  and  vice  lie  in  the  acts  oi  the  will,  yet, 
in  spite  of  that  theory,  you  always  pronounce  such  acts  of  the 
will  as  those  above  mentioned,  to  be  good  or  bad,  according  as 
they  are  prompted  by  a  benevolent  and  pious  disposition,  or  the 
contrary.  The  goodness  or  badness,  which  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  these  volitions,  is  found  ultimately  in  the  disposition  or 
affection  of  the  mind  from  which  the  volitions  proceed.  Thus 
men  judge,  and  thus  they  always  will  judge.  We  come  here  to 
the  ultimate  fact,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
And  after  we  come  to  the  ultimate  fact, — to  that  inward  affec- 
tion or  disposition  of  the  mind,  which  is,  in  itself,  morally  good 
or  evil, — how  can  any  one  still  say,  it  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
unless  it  proceedsfrom  an  act  of  the  wilil  It  is  UsdfgooA  or 
evil,  whether  it  proceeds  from  any  other  mental  act  or  not.  If, 
as  soon  as  we  perceive  holy  objects,  we  love  them,  this  first  ex- 
ercise of  affection  is  right.  And  if  an  act  of  the  will  preceded 
it,  still  its  rectitude  would  not  be  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
For  surely  an  act  of  the  will  cannot  be  supposed  to  alter  the  real 
nature  of  that  which  is  willed. 

I  have  already  suggested  how  the  opinion,  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  nothing  except  what  results  from  an  act  of  the 
will,  is  occasioned ;  that  is,  by  regarding  our  most  inward  spir- 
itual affections  as  of  the  same  nature  with  our  outward  actions. 
But  this  is  altogether  unwarranted.  For  how  can  we  judge, 
that  a  particular  thing  is  true  of  all  our  actions,  however  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  because  it  is  true  of  some  of  them  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  our  nature,  a  part  and  only  a  part  of  our 
actions  fall  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  while  the  will  itself 
is  as  really  governed  by  our  dispositions  and  affections,  as  any 
of  our  actions  are  by  the  will.  And  can  it  be  that  those  deep 
inward  affections,  those  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  control 
the  acts  of  the  will,  are  themselves  controlled  by  the  will  t  If 
we  inquire  after  the  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  soon  find  what  is 
the  real  province  of  the  will,  and  how  far  its  decisions  govern 
our  bodily  acts,  and  our  other  mental  acts.  And  nothing  is 
more  obvious  and  certain,  than  that  those  acts,  both  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  which  are  directly  controlled  by  the  dictation  of 
the  willy  are  not  those  which  we  regard  as  in  themselves  mop- 
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ally  good  or  evil,  and  that  the  goodness  or  badness  which  we 
predicate  of  them,  and  of  the  determinations  of  the  will  whic^ 
govern  them,  is  only  secondary  and  relative,  being  derived  from 
Sie  predominant  afiection.  This  is  the  practical  judgment  of  all 
men.  If  any  one  wills  to  do  an  action  from  sincere  benevo* 
lence ;  that  action  is  judged  by  all  to  be  praiseworthy,  not  be- 
cause it  follows  an  act  of  the  will,  but  because  the  act  of  the 
will  leading  to  it  is  influenced  by  a  good  afiection.  But  if  any 
one  wills  to  do  the  same  outward  action  from  pride  or  selfish- 
ness ;  the  action  itself,  and  the  volition  leading  to  it,  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  unworthy  and  base.  And  why  ?  Not  be- 
cause ojf  any  intrinsic  evil  in  the  voluntary  action  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  sprang  from  such  an  inward  motive,  such  a  disposition 
of  the  heart.  Thus,  how  different  soever  the  speculative  theo- 
ries which  men  may  advocate  on  this  subject ;  they  all  agree 
in  their  practical  judgment  Good  and  evil  are  found  ultimately 
in  the  disposition  or  affection  of  the  heart,  or  nowhere. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  thus  far  used  the  word  volition^  or 
act  of  the  will,  to  denote  that  imperative  or  executive  act  of  the 
mind,  which  directs  something  to  be  done,  or  leads  to  the  doing 
of  it  This  is  the  sense  which  is  given  to  the  word  by  Locke, 
and  generally  by  more  recent  writers,  and  in  common  discourse. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  which  is  found  more  or  less  both 
in  common  and  in  philosophical  discourse,  and  which  is  favored 
by  some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  older 
class  of  writers  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  According  to 
this  usage,  the  trill  stands  for  the  whole  moral  faculty y  or  the 
moral  riature  of  man.  All  the  affections  and  dispositions  belong 
to  the  will.  Love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion,  and  all  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  are  considered  as  properties  and  acts  of 
the  will.  So  Edwards  generally  uses  the  word,  though  not  al- 
ways. 

Now  it  is  clear,  that  u^n^  the  word  vnU  in  this  extensive 
sense  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the  mode  of  speaking  and 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  And  unless  we  are  specially  atten- 
tive to  the  meaning  which  different  writers  attach  to  the  word, 
we  shall  be  involved  in  confusion,  and  shall  be  unable  to  do 
justice  either  to  them,  or  to  the  subject  they  treat  If  the  word 
will  is  taken  in  this  large  sense,  then  indeed  nothing  is  of  a 
moral  nature  but  volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will.  To  be  pleased 
and  to  be  displeased,  to  love  and  to  hate,  to  desire  and  to  feel 
aversion,  are  all  acts  or  states  of  the  wiU.    So  are  all  the  >emo- 
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tioDSy  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  especially  those  relating  to 
moral  objects. — If  now  you  think  proper  to  give  the  word  this 
broad  signification,  and  vnll  take  care  uniformly  to  adhere  to  it, 
I  will  not  complain,  but  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  fall 
into  your  track,  and  to  use  words  and  phrases  as  you  do.  And 
this  may  perhaps  prevent  some  difficulties.  For  now  you  can 
say,  we  are  responsible  for  our  ejections  and  desires^  because 
they  are  voluntary  ;  not  consequences  of  volition,  but  themselves 
volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  and  controlled  by  the  will  only  as 
the  will  puts  them  forth.  We  could  not  however  go  far  in  this 
way,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  distinguish  among  these 
various  acts  of  the  will,  and  to  arrange  them  under  different 
heads  or  classes,  as  has  often  been  done,  making  some  generic 
or  immanent  volitions,  such  as  the  habitual  affections  or  dispo- 
sitions of  the  heart ;  and  others  specific,  eminent,  or  imperative, 
such  as  the  determinations  or  decisions  of  the  mind  as  to  partic- 
ular things  to  be  done.  These  last  are  the  manifestation  or 
the  coming  forth  of  the  former  in  specific  actions.  So  be  it. 
The  name  we  give  to  a  thing  does  not  alter  its  nature.  Whether 
we  call  love  to  God  voluntary  or  involuntary,  an  affection  or 
volition,  it  is  really  the  same  thing.  Calling  it  voluntary  does 
not  make  it  holy  and  praiseworthy,  and  caTling  it  involuntary 
would  not  take  away  its  praiseworthiness.  Whatever  epithet 
we  apply  to  it  in  metaphysical  discourse,  it  is  the  sum  of  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law. 

But  after  giving  this  wide  sense  to  the  words  vnll  and  voli^ 
tion,  suppose  you  start  from  it,  either  designedly  or  inadvertently, 
and  deny  that  such  and  such  affections  have  any  morality  m 
them,  because  they  arise  instantly  in  the  mind  when  moral  ob- 
jects are  presented,  and  do  not  follow  an  act  of  the  will. 
Well,  what  if  they  do  not  follow  an  act  of  the  will  ?  Accord- 
ing to  your  manner  of  using  words,  they  are  themselves  acts  of 
the  will.  Do  you  say,  th^t  m  order  to  be  moral  acts,  they  must 
not  only  be  acts  of  the  will,  but  must  be  voluntary  in  the  other 
^ense,  that  is,  must  follow  another  act  of  the  will,  and  be  con- 
trolled by  it  1  To  be  consistent  then,  you  must  say,  that  love 
to  God  and  man  is  not  a  moral  act,  because  we  know  it  does 
not  arise  in  the  mind  as  the  effect  of  a  previous  volition.  If 
ou  insist  that  no  affection  or  desire  can  be  morally  good  or 
ad,  unless  it  is  voluntary,  I  will  only  request  you  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  word  voluntary,  and  to  adhere  to  it  uniformly. 
Yoa  must  use  the  word  to  denote  either  that  which  is  itself  ai^ 
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ad  of  the  will,  or  that  "which  follows  an  act  of  the  will.    Take 
one  or  the  other  of  these  senses,  as  you  please,  but  not  both. 
If  you  take  the  first,  then  you  may  say,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  and  other  affections  required  of  us,  are  morally  good,  and 
the  contrary  affections  morally  evil,  because  they  are  voluntary ^ 
that  is,  ads  of  the  will.    And  if  you  regard  them  as  really  acts 
of  the  will,  you  cannot  surely  think  it  any  disadvantage,  that 
the  will  puts  them  forth  spontaneously^  or  exercises  them  very 
promptly.     We  should  naturally  expect  it  would  do  this,  be- 
cause the  will,  or  the  moral  faculty,  is  exceedingly  active,  and 
generally  brings  out  its  exercises  with  but  little  urgency,  and 
without  delay,  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  into  view.    In  these 
affections  or  emotions  you  have,  then,  what  you  regard  as  com- 
pletely moral  in  their  nature,  being  acts  of  the  urill.    Now  take  ' 
care  not  to  slip  away  from  this  sense  to  the  other,  and  say, 
whatever  is  of  a  moral  nature,  must  be  voluntary f  meaning  that 
it  must  be  the  effed  or  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  will.    If 
you  take  this  as  the  sense  of  voluntary,  then,  according  to 
your  scheme,  the  affection  of  love  to  God  is  not  morally  good, 
oecause  it  is  not  voluTdary,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  the  conse^ 
quence  of  a  volition.     And  here  the  falsity  of  such  a  scheme 
would  be  apparent,  because  we  know  that  love  to  God  is  a  moral 
excellence,  although  it  does  not  arise  in  the  heart  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  the  will.    The  other  sense  of  the  word 
would  by  no  means  free  you  from  difficulties.     For  if  voluntary 
is  taken  to  mean  that  which  is  itself  a  volition^  or  ad  of  the 
xmlly  then  clearly  no  external  bodily  action  can  be  voluntary ; 
because  such  bodily  action  certainly  is  not  a  volition,  or  act  of 
the  will.    Now  I  only  ask  you  to  take  your  choice  of  the  two 
senses  of  the  word  voluntary,  and  the  two  senses  of  volition 
and  vnll,  and  keep  uniformly  to  the  sense  you  choose  in  the 
expression   of  your  opinion,  and  then  let  the  consequences 
appear. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  you  assert  tLat  all  virtue  and  vice  lie 
in  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  if  by  the  acts  of  the  will  you  mean, 
its  imperative  or  executive  acts,  you  then  make  virtue  and  vice 
to  lie  in  that  which  really  has  no  moral  nature,  except  in  a 
secondary  or  relative  sense,  i.  e.  as  derived  from  the  inward  dis- 
position or  motive.  But  if  when  you  assert  that  all  virtue  and 
vice,  all  that  is  praiseworthy  and  all  that  is  blameworthy  lie  in 
the  acts  of  the  will,  you  mean  to  include  in  the  acts  of  the  will 
all  the  affections,  dispositions,  desires  and  emotions,  as  well  as 
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the  volitions ;  I  have  only  to  say,  that  using  the  word  in  such  a 
large  sense, — a  sense  which  includes  things  so  widely  different 
in  their  nature, — must  be  unfavorable  to  clearness  in  treatises  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  that  your  position,  even  as  now 
explained,  can  be  true  only  of  those  affections,  emotions,  de- 
sires and  volitions,  which  relate  to  moral  objects. 

Inquirer  presses  the  question  :  "  What  is  free  agency?"  In 
reply,  1  would  describe  free  agency,  not  as  a  supposition  or 
work  of  imagination,  but  as  a  reality,  as  a  thing  which  trulv 
exists  among  men.  I  take  it  to  be  a  point  in  which  we  are  all 
agreed,  that  man  is  a  free,  moral  agent ;  that  in  his  common, 
every  day  conduct,  he  does  really  exercise  a  free,  moral 
agency.  If  we  agree  in  this,  then  all  controversy  is  thus  far 
excluded.  Free,  moral  agency  is  a  standing  fad.  And  if  we 
would  know  exactly  what  it  is,  andhow  it  operates,  we  must  look 
upon  the  moral  agent,  man,  and  see  what  he  does,  and  how  he  does 
it  I  am  not  now  to  say  a  word  to  prove  that  man  is  a  free  agent. 
Why  prove  that  whicn  is  admitted  by  all  t  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  examine  the  very  agency  which  man  exercises,  and  to 
find  out  what  it  is,  and  what  are  its  circumstances.  And  as 
all  men  are,  in  this  r^ect,  alike,  you  may  take  any  one  of 
them  as  an  example.  Take  Paul  then,  and  begin  with  his  un- 
converted state.  What  did  he  do  ?  Why  he  studied ;  he  ac- 
quired learning ;  he  observed  the  ceremonial  law  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  he  persecuted  the  followers 
of  Christ;  and  he  did  all  this  under  the  influence  of  pride,  self- 
complacency,  bigotry,  and  a  misguided  conscience ;  in  other 
words,  under  the  influence  of  a  deceitful  and  wicked  heart.  He 
was  governed,  or  governed  himself,  from  worldly,  selfish  mo- 
tives. He  had  that  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God. 
In  all  this,  he  was  a  free,  moral  agent  ;/r6e,  because  he  followed 
his  own  inclination  and  choice,  and  was  not  influenced  by  phys- 
ical force.  He  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  m>otives,  but 
was  completely  governed  by  them,  so  far  as  he  was  rational 
and  accountable.  But  he  was  free  from  whatever  would  pre- 
vent him  from  choosing  and  acting  according  to  his  own  incli- 
nations. He  had  inclinations,  and  he  was  free  to  follow  them, 
and  did  follow  them,  just  as  all  sinners  do.  Are  we  not  agreed 
.in  this  ?  And  Paul  was  a  moral  agent,  because  he  exercised 
affections  and  performed  actions  which  had  a  moral  nature,  and 
related  to  a  moral  law.  Such  was  Paul  before  his  conversion. 
And  at  his  conversion,  and  after  his  conversion^  be  was  equally 
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a  free,  moral  agent  He  repented.  He  believed.  He  engaged 
in  preaching  the  gospe],  and  in  all  the  labors  of  a  Christian  and 
an  apostle.  And  in  all  these  labors  he  was  influenced  by  holy 
affections.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him.  And  this  op- 
erated so  strongly,  that  he  says,  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  him. 
That  necessit}'  was  his  full  conviction  of  duty,  and  the  strength 
of  his  love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men.  But  that  neces- 
sity did  not  interfere  with  his  freedom.  Indeed,  to  act  from 
such  necessity,  is  to  ^iCi  freely.  The  power  of  his  predominant 
affection  was  very  great;  but  the  greater  the  better.  For  just 
in  proportion  as  that  affection  controlled  his  voluntary  agencyy 
that  agency  was  rieht  and  commendable.  It  vf9sfree  agency, 
and  that  in  a  twofold  sense ;  first,  free  from  physical  <;ompulsion, 
as  it  always  had  been ;  and  secondly,  free  from  the  dominion  of 
sinful  passions  and  desires,  which  brings  the  worst  kind  of 
slavery.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  Exercising  his 
powers  and  faculties  just  as  he  did,  he  was  a  free  agent ;  not 
fi'ee  in  all  respects, — not  free,  surely,  from  the  use  of  reason  ; 
not  free  from  the  influence  of  his  own  affections  and  desires  ; 
not  free  from  the  control  oi  right  motives  ;  but  free  from  what- 
ever would  prevent  or  in  any  way  disturb  his  moral,  accountable 
agency,  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin. 

And  as  it  was  with  Paul,  so  it  is  with  every  man,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Acting  just  as  he  does,  he  is  free.  He  has  no 
want  of  any  power  or  faculty  which  is  required  in  moral  agen- 
cy ;  he  has  no  principle  operating  in  himself,  and  is  exposed  to 
no  interference  of  foreign  force,  which  in  the  least  degree  hin- 
ders his  moral  agency.  There  is,  then,  no  need  of  conjecture, 
or  hypothesis,  or  abstract  reasoning,  or  hard  and  perplexed 
thinking  on  this  subject  As  a  matter  of  inward  consciousness, 
and  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  plain.  And  there  is  no  room 
left  for  any  one  to  say,  unless  we  have  such  or  such  a  power, 
or  if  we  are  influenced  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  way,  how  can 
we  be  free,  moral  agents  ?  We  are  free,  moral  agents  at  any 
rate.  This  is  settled.  And  the  proper  questions  are :  Do  we 
really  possess  such  a  power?  And  are  we  influenced  in  such  a 
way  1  Whatever  is  found  to  be  the  true  answer  to  these  inqui- 
ries, free,  moral  agency  is  not  disturbed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  facts,  we  inquire,  how  our  outward  ac- 
tions and  our  intellectual  operations  are  influenced  by  our  voli- 
tions ;  and  how  our  volitions  are  influenced  by  our  inclinations 
and  affections;  and  how  the  exercise  of  any  particular  affection 
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or  desire  is  affected  by  what  may  be  called  the  general  habit  or 
state  of  the  mind ;  and  how  the  general  habit  or  state  of  the 
mind  is  affected  by  natural  temperament,  by  hereditary  influ- 
ence,  by  previous  practice,  or  by  any  other  cause.  Determine 
what  are  the  facts  on  these  points,  and  you  have  done.  It  can- 
not be  a  question,  whether  the  facts,  whatever  they  are  found  to 
be,  are  consistent  with  free  agency.  We  know  that  we  are 
free.  Whether  we  find  that  we  possess  any  particular  power, 
or  not,  it  makes  no  difference.  We  arefree^  moral  agents.  Our 
outward  actions  being  under  the  government  of  our  volitions, 
does  not  interfere  with  our  freedom.  And  if  it  is  found  true, 
that  our  volitions  are  governed  by  motives^  it  hinders  not  our 
being  free.  And  if  our  motives,  or  our  affections  and  desires, 
are  affected  by  natural  temperament,  or  by  any  other  cause, 
still  it  hinders  not  our  being  moral  agents.  Or  if  in  any  or  all 
of  these  cases,  the  contrary  should  be  found  to  be  true,  we  could 
not  say  that  our  moral  agency  is  impaired.  Just  as  ice  are^ 
with  ja<it  such  faculties  and  sensibilities  as  we  possess,  and  with 
just  such  a  power  of  choice  and  action,  and  under  just  such  in- 
fluences or  causes,  we  are  morale  accountable  beings.  It  is  not 
left  for  us  to  determine  what  powers  wemt^^^  possess,  and  what 
tnust  be  our  manner  of  acting,  in  order  that  we  may  be  free 
agents.  This  has  been  determmed  for  us  by  our  Creator.  The 
proper  inquir}'  for  us  is,  how  God  has  formed  us,  and  what 
powers  and  capacities  he  has  given  us,  never  taking  upon  us  to 
say  what  they  miist  be,  but  asking  merely,  what  they  art. 

Suitable  attention  to  the  principle  here  stated  would  help  us 
to  settle  our  minds  on  a  variety  of  controverted  subjects.  Take 
for  example  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  choice.  We  do  in 
fact  make  a  choice  every  day  between  different  things  present- 
ed before  us.  Some  individuals  choose  in  one  way,  and  some 
in  another ;  and  the  same  individual  chooses  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Thus  exercising  the  power  of  choice,  we  know 
that  we  have  it.  But  how  do  we  exercise  it  ?  In  what  man- 
ner, on  what  grounds  or  cx)nditions,  and  under  what  influences 
do  we  put  forth  our  choices  ?  This  must  be  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  our  own  experience  and  consciousness.  Review  any 
one  of  the  choices  we  have  made.  Why  did  we  make  it  ?  For 
what  reasons?  What  induced  us  to  make  that  particular 
choice,  rather  than  another?  In  reference  to  all  important 
cases,  we  can  readily  answer  these  inquiries ;  and  in  this  way 
we  learn  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  choice.  K  there 
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k  any  case  so  trivial,  or  so  imperfectly  recollected,  that  you  can- 
not tell  for  what  reasons  you  made  the  choice,  or  how  you 
came  to  choose  as  you  did  ;  you  may  dispose  of  such  a  case  as 
you  please.  But  as  to  all  instances  which  are  plain,  and  which 
are  important  enough  to  be  remembered,  we  can  easily  trace 
out  the  process  of  our  minds  in  making  a  choice.  If  in  any 
case  there  is  remaining  doubt,  it  can  be  removed  by  a  careful 
observation  of  new  instances  of  choice.  Thus  by  attending  to 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  in  this  respect,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  laws  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  chmce^  as  well  as  we 
can  determine  the  laws  of  the  mmd  in  any  other  respect,  or  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world. 

And  why  ma^  not  this  same  method  enable  us  to  solve  the 
question  respecting  the  power  of  a  amlrary  choice?    Examine 
the  facts  in  the  case.    AH  agree  that  we  have  power  to  choose^ 
and  power  to  choose  as  we  do.    And  we  do  choose  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  and 
every  choice  we  make,  and  just  as  we  make  it,  is  an  exercise 
of  our  free  agency.    When  various  objects  of  choice  are  before 
us,  we  examme  and  compare  them.     We  deliberate,  that  is, 
weigh  the  reasons  for  and  against  choosing  this  or  that.     And 
finally,  we  determine  in  favor  of  that  for  which  we  think  we 
have  the  best  reasons.    Is  not  this  precisely  the  way  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  a  choice  ?*   The  power  of  choosing 
in  this  way  is  the  power  of  choice  which  we  have  actually  ex* 
erted  in  all  the  important  choices  we  have  made  ?    And  is  not 
this  all  the  power  which  we  deem  desirable,  or  which  is  con* 
ceivable  in  regard  to  future  instances  of  choice ;   the  power  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  to  examine,  to  deliberate,  and  finally  to 
choose  that  for  which  we  think  we  have  the  most  weighty 
reasons,  or  that  which  is,  on  the  whole,  most  agreeable  to  us  ? 
Do  you  bring  up  the  question,  whether  we  are  under  a  Tie- 
cessity  of  choosing  as  we  do  1     My  answer  is,  that  we  are  un- 
der no  necessity,  except  that  which  makes  us  rational,  firee,  ac- 
countable beings.    We  are  under  this  necessity ;   and  we  can 
never  get  away  from  it.    It  holds  us  fast ;  and  will  do  so  for- 
ever.    We  have  no  power  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  rationality, 
our  freedom  and  accountability,  how  much  soever  we  may  de- 
sire it    The  necessity  which  holds  us  to  this,  is  perfect,  abso- 
lute and  uncontrollable.     It  is  the  unchangeable  purpose  of 
our  almighty  Creator  and  Preserver,  that  we  shall  be,  and  shall 
forever  be  free,  moral^  accountable  beings.    Many  things  are 
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submitted  to  our  choice.  But  this  is  not.  God  has  made  us^ 
and  will  continue  us  moral  agents.  And  we  can  so  more  cease 
to  be  sOy  than  we  can  cease  to  exist ; — can  no  more  annihilate 
our  moral  agency,  than  we  can  annihilate  our  bein^.  And 
every  law  or  principle  of  action,  which  essentially  belongs  to 
us  as  moral  agents,  is  also  unalterable.  It  b  a  law  of  our  be- 
ing, that,  in  all  our  volitions  and  choices,  we  shall  be  influenced 
by  motives,  that  is,  by  our  inward  affections  and  desires,  and 
our  views  of  outward  objects ;  and  who  can  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  ?  Who,  even  if  he  could,  would  loish  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  a  law,  which  makes  us  rational  beings^ — 
a  law  which  was  established  by  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  which 
therefore  must  be  right  1  If  you  suppose  this  is  not  an  inva- 
riable law  of  the  mind,  then  just  produce  an  instance  of  volition 
or  choice,  which  did  not  take  place  under  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives. Produce  an  instance  from  your  own  experience.  If  there 
has  been  no  instance  from  your  past  experience,  then  rouse 

Jrour  latent  powers,  and  make  an  instance.  Put  forth  some  de- 
iberate,  rational  choice,  which  shall  be  free  and  aecountable, 
without  being  influenced  by  your  own  inclinations  or  desires, 
or  by  any  objects  presented  before  you.  Or  if  you  find  that 
you  cannot  put  forth  a  volition  or  choice  which  is  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  motives,  then  put  forth  one  which  is  partly  influenced 
by  motives,  and  partly  not.  Do  this,  and  you  will  prove  at 
least,  that  the  above  mentioned  law  is  not  the  only  law  of  our 
moral  being.  And  by  doing  the  former,  you  will  prove  that  it 
is  not  the  invariable  law. 

The  same  as  to  any  other  case.  K  you  hold  that  you  have 
a  power  to  act  in  any  particular  way,  then  show  that  you  have 
it,  by  some  instance  in  which  you  exercise  it.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  hard  in  this.  If  you  possess  the  power  in  question, 
can  you  not  easily  bring  it  out  to  view  by  some  exercise  1  It 
would  be  very  strange  for  you  to  say,  that  the  power  actually 
belongs  to  you,  but  that  you  can  never  exercise  it.  This,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  would  be  the  same,  as  to  say  that  you 
have  no  such  power  1  If  you  say  you  have  it  and  can  exercise 
it,  then  do  it,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  doubt. 

I  propose,  in  this  way,  to  settle  every  question  respecting 
power ;  and  I  think  the  proposal  is  reasonable,  and  I  am  almost 
certain  that  it  will  not  be  objected  to.  For  myself,  I  agree  to 
abide  by  it  If  I  assert  that  any  power  or  principle  belongs  to 
man,  I  will  adduce  plaia  and  acknowledged  instances  from 
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your  experience,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  instances  as  nnmerous 
as  you  please,  in  which  it  has  been  and  is  exercised.  I  ask  the 
same  of  you.  It  is  an  equal  rule,  and  it  is  the  same  as  is 
commonly  applied  to  similar  cases.  Suppose  a  man  says,  he 
has  power  to  fly ;  that  is,  to  rise  from  the  ground  and  move 
about  in  the  air.  We  say,  it  is  impossible,  he  cannot  do  it 
But  by  and  by  he  makes  a  balloon,  and  by  means  of  it  rises  to 
a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  after  moving  to  some  distance, 
descends  to  the  eartL  In  this  way  he  convinces  us  that  he  has 
the  power  which  he  professed  to  have.  He  has  proved  it,  and 
we  are  satisfied.  Another  man  says,  he  is  able  to  move  a  car- 
riage or  ship,  and  that  very  rapidly,  by  the  force  of  steam. 
And  though  for  a  time  we  doubt  the  truth  of  his  declaration, 
he  finally  convinces  us  by  successful  experiments.  Another 
man  says,  he  is  able  to  produce  such  and  such  effects  upon  the 
mind  and  body  of  another  by  animal  magnetism,  that  is,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  will,  connected  with  certain  motions  of  his 
hands.  As  philosophers  and  men  of  sense,  we  only  ask  him  to 
exhibit  before  us  plain,  unquestionable,  and  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  various  experiments,  in  which  he  exerts  the  mysterious 
power.  Let  him  do  this,  and  we  will  be  satisfied.  And  sup- 
pose that  another  man  makes  the  singular  affirmation,  that  he 
is  able  to  fly  or  to  move  a  ship,  without  any  machinery,  or  any 
physical  force,  by  the  rnere  act  of  his  wilL  Here,  again,  we 
only  ask  for  evidence.  Let  him  show,  by  fair  experiments, 
that  he  can  fly  just  as  he  can  walk,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  that,  by  the  mere  energy  of  his  will,  he  can  move  a  ship, 
just  as  he  can  move  his  arm,  and  we  will  dismiss  our  doubts, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  possesses  a  power  which  we  never 
supposed  within  the  province  of  human  nature. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  any  other  allegation  in  regard 
to  power.  I  affirm,  that  a  moral  agent  has  power  to  originate 
or  put  forth  volitions,  or  choices,  under  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives and  in  conformity  with  those  which  are  to  him  the  strong- 
est. If  you  doubt  it,  1  am  ready  to  produce  proof.  I  will  point 
out  as  many  instances  as  you  desire,  in  which  you  yourself,  and 
others,  have  originated  or  put  forth  volitions  or  choices  in  the 
way  mentioned,  and  will  describe  very  particularly  and  very  in- 
telligibly, the  process  of  the  mind  in  coming  to  such  choices  or 
determinations.  Now  suppose  you  affirm,  that  a  moral  agent 
has  power  to  originate  volitions  in  his  own  mind,  without  the 
influence  of  motives,  or  contrary  to  what  are  to  him  the  strong- 
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est  motives.    I  must  look  for  evidence  of  such  a  power.    I  in- 
quire, whether  you  or  any  others  have  actually  originated 
volitions  in  this  way.    If  so,  I  ask  when  it  was  done.    And  I 
ask  you  to  describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  process  or  processes 
through  which  the  mind  passed  in  producing  such  volitions* 
But  what  if  you  fail  of  finding  any  instances  from  past  expe- 
rience ?    Why,  be  sure,  I  will  give  you  a  fair  chance.    I  will 
not  consider  the  investigation  ended,  but  will  leave  the  door 
wide  open  for  future  evidence,  and  will  keep  my  mind  wide 
open  to  future  conviction.    If  you  say  it  is  a  supposable  case, 
and  is  fairly  within  the  province  of  human  power,  that  a  moral 
agent  should  actually  choose  differently  from  what  he  does,  aU 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  all  the  motives  aiding  upon 
him  Jirom  vnihin  and  from  vnthout^  being  in  every  respect  per* 
fectly  the  same  ; — I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  contradict  the 
assertion.    I  only  ask  for  some  fact  to  prove  its  truth.    If  there 
is  any  such  fact,  let  it  appear.    And  if  no  fact  of  the  kind 
should  be  found  in  the  past  history  of  our  race,  still  I  would  not 
dose  my  mind  against  the  influence  of  facts  which  may  occur 
in  future  time.    For  the  mmd  of  man  has  wonderful  resources, 
which  I  grant  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  understood;  won- 
derful powers,  which  have  been  developed  only  in  part.    Per- 
haps some  deep,  secret  principle,  some  new  spring  of  mental 
action  may  come  out  to  view,  in  the  excercise  of  wliich  we 
may  do  what  had  never  been  done  before ;   or  we  may  do 
clearly,  in  noonday  light,  what  had  been  done  only  obscurely. 
So  great  may  be  the  advance  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  and  in  the  art  of  availing  ourselves  of  its  hidden  resour- 
ces, that  we  may  be  able  to  put  forth  volitions  independently  of 
motives.    Heretofore,  we  have  always  been  accustomed,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  make  use  of  our  reason  and  judgment.    But 
who  can  say  that  we  may  not  attain  to  an  ability  to  act  with- 
out them  ?    Heretofore  we  have  made  our  choices,  certainly  our 
important  ones,  in  consequence  of  something  like  deliberation, 
or  the  weighing  of  reasons ;    and  we  have  considered  those 
choices  the  most  perfect,  which  resulted  from  the  most  care- 
ful and  impartial  deliberation,  and  which  conformed  most  ex- 
actly to  what  we  found  to  be  the  strongest  reasons.    But  the 
time  may  come  when,  in  the  exercise  of  some  newly  discovered 
power,  or  some  new  application  of  power,  we  shall  %mll  and 
choose  without  any  motives;   and  the  volitions  and  choices 
which  come  out  in  this  way,  may  be  of  a  much  higher  order» 
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than  the  oU*fashioned  choices,  'which  were  always  made  under 
the  embarrassing,  despotic  influence  of  motives,  or  rational  coti- 
siderations.  Who  knows  but  we  may  rise  to  such  a  state  of 
improvement,  as  to  cast  off  the  mental  bondage  under  which  we 
have  so  lone  groaned,  and  to  exercise  the  native  energies  of 
our  spiritual  nature^ee/y,  without  being  any  longer  tied  down 
to  choose  and  act  in  view  of  reasons  1  Under  the  guidance, 
then,  of  a  just  philosophy,  I  will  abstain  from  any  confident 
aiiirmations  as  to  what  the  mind  of  a  free  agent  may  or  may 
not  possibly  be  capable  of,  and  will  patiently  wait  for  more 
light  from  future  experiments  on  the  powers  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  my  aim  is  to  make  the  whole 
question  respecting  the  powers  or  capabilities  of  a  moral  agent, 
a  question  o(  facts.  In  this  way  my  own  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties have  been  relieved ;  for  I  too,  as  well  as  Inquirer  and  other 
men  who  allow  themselves  to  think,  have  had  speculative  diffi- 
culties in  abundance  on  this  subject  And  I  have  thought,  that 
the  mode  of  investigation  which  has  afforded  relief  to  my  own 
mind,  may  do  some&ing  towards  relieving  the  minds  of  odiers. 
With  this  view  I  make  the  proposal  to  any  who  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  controverted  questions  respecting  the  powers  of  man» 
that,  instead  ofpushingy  in  any  case^  the  abstract  inquiry ^  what 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  dOy  or  what  he  has  power  or  ability  to  do, 
we  shoidd  endeavor y  first  of  ally  to  determine  what  are  the  facts 
in  the  case^— the  facts  made  known  by  past  and  present  experience. 
In  what  manner  and  under  what  influence  does  man,  as  an  in- 
telligent, moral  being,  act  7  Do  not  inquire  first  how  he  can 
act,  but  how  he  does  act  As  to  his  volitions :  From  what  in- 
fluence, and  under  what  conditions  does  he  put  them  forth  ?  Is 
he  in  fact  influenced  in  his  choices  by  his  predominant  dispo- 
sitions, affections  and  desires  1  And  how  far  is  he  thus  influ- 
enced ?  Does  even  conscience  or  the  moral  sense  govern  him, 
except  as  the  inclinations  or  desires  of  the  heart  give  force  to 
its  dictates  ?  The  same  as  to  every  other  case.  What  are  the 
real  laws  of  our  moral  nature  respecting  it,  as  learnt  from  the 
history  of  any  mind,  and  all  minds,  thus  far  ?  Has  the  particu- 
lar thmg,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  ever  taken  place  ?  Ha^ 
man  ever  done  it  7  And  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he  ever 
will  do  it  ?  Whenever  the  question  as  to  power  or  ahUUy  comes 
up,  put  it  thus :  Has  man  a  power  which  has  ever  accomplished 
the  thing ;  a  power  which  has,  in  any  instance,  availed  1    Has 
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he  a  power  which  ever  will  avail,  even  in  the  moftt  favorable 

circunslances  1    In  regard  to  this,  we  can  agree.    Let  us  look 

at  the  question  respecting  the  power  of  the  unrenewed  to  repent 

and  believe,  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

We  inquire  then,  whether  any  sinner,  any  one  of  the  human 

race,  has  actually  repented  and  believed,  without  that  influence. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  acted  upon  him,  and  whatever 

efibrts  he  may  have  made  in  his  natural  state,  has  he  ever  done 

this  1    And  has  he  power,  in  himself,  which  will  prove  to  be 

sufficient  in  future  time,  so  that  he  will,  in  any  instance,  actually 

obey  the  gospel,  without  any  special  divine  influence  ?    If  now 

it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  no  sinner  ever  did,  or  ever  will  truly 

repent,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  we  not  find 

here  what  may  be  called  a  principle  or  law  of  our  mOral  nature 

in  our  present  fallen  state  ?    For  what  is  a  law^  understood  in 

this  sense,  but  the  invariable  manner  in  which  events  take 

place,  or  in  which  eflects  are  produced  1    The  same  may  be 

applied  to  volitions.    If  we  find  what  is  the  influence  which 

motives  have  always  had  and  now  have  upon  them,  or  the 

imiform  manner  in  which  we  put  them  forth,  we  find  what  is 

the  law  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  them. 

Inquirer  refers  again  to  the  fact  which  I  had  stated,  ^'  that 
good  beings  invariably  have  good  affections  in  view  of  moral 
objects,  and  wicked  beings  invariably  have  wrong  affections ;" 
and  he  asks :  ^^  Does  it  then  actually  belong  to  the  nature  of  free 
agency  in  a  state  of  probation^  to  produce  invariably  one  and 
only  one  set  of  emotions  1  Is  there  any  example  of  such  a  uni- 
formity in  heaven  or  earth  ?" 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  Inquirer,  that  the  nature  of 
moral  agency,  and  every  thing  essential  to  it,  is  the  same  in  a 
state  of  retribution  as  '^  in  a  state  of  probation/'  Doubtless  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  are  free  moral  agents  as  truly  and  com- 
pletely, as  men  on  earth.  Mjr  position  is,  that  a  ^od  being, 
that  is,  a  being  entirely  good,  invariably  has  right  feelings,  and 
a  bad  being  invariably  has  wrong  feelings,  in  view  of  moral  ob- 
jects. This,  as  I  have  said  before,  does  not  imply  that  a  good 
being  may  not  become  bad,  nor  that  a  bad  being  may  not  be- 
come good.  But  when  a  good  being  has  become  bad,  the  po- 
sition that  a  good  being  uniformly  has  right  feelings,  does  not 
apply  to  him;  for  he  is  not  a  good  being,  though  he  was  so 
once.  And  when  a  bad  being  has  become  good,  the  position 
that  a  bad  being  uniformly  has  wrong  feelings,  does  not  apply 
to  him ;  as  he  is  not  now  a  bad  being. 
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But  I  have  nowhere  said,  that  a  moral  agent  has  "  uniformly 
and  invariably^  one  and  only  one  set  of  emotions."  I  maintain 
that  we  have  many  sets  of  emotions,  a  great  variety  of  them  $ 
though  they  are  ail  holy  or  unholy,  according  to  the  state  of 
our  minds. 

Inquirer  presses  the  question,  whether  there  is,  in  heaven  or 
earth,  any  example  of  the  uniformity  or  invariableness  of  moral 
affections,  which  I  have  spoken  of.  Undoubtedly  there  is.  The 
holy  angels  were  once  in  a  state  of  probation  ;  and  during  that 
probation,  their  affections  were  invariably  right  This  is  an  ex- 
ample in  heaven.  Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  in  a  state  of  trial  while 
on  earth ;  and  his  affections  were  uniformly  right  This  is  an 
example  on  earth  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  And  all  who  die 
impenitent,  are  examples  of  the  opposite  character.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  probation,  their  moral  affections 
are  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  Indeed,  all  men  are 
examples  of  the  uniformity  spoken  of,  so  long  as  they  are  un- 
regenerate. 

Inquirer  cannot  accede  to  the  statement,  that,  because  motives 
of  some  kind  are  necessary  to  volition,  therefore  volition  is  as 
much  the  subject  of  an  active,  efficient  control,  as  the  emotions 
and  desires  are.  To  m€  it  is  evident,  that  our  being  actuated 
and  governed  by  motives  from  without  and  from  within,  is  es- 
sential to  our  rational  and  accountable  agency.  No  one,  acting 
as  a  rational,  moral  agent,  can  will,  or  choose,  or  act,  in  any 
other  way.  And  this  is  a  circumstance,  which  clearly  indicates 
the  exalted  nature  of  man,  as  a  rational,  accountable  being.  If 
this  principle  is  rightly  directed  and  applied,  all  is  well.  K  it 
is  misapplied,  it  carries  ruin  in  its  train. 

Inquirer  thinks,  that  I  make  ^'  man  a  simple  passive  recipient 
in  his  affections  and  emotions."  If  passive  is  used  to  denote 
what  is  Twt  cuUve^  it  is  far  from  expressing  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  I  maintain  that  the  mind  acts  as  really  and  powerfuUyj 
in  loving  and  hating  and  desiring,  as  in  willing  or  choosing. 
Wax  is  a  passive  recipient  of  the  impression  made  upon  it  In 
receiving  the  impression,  as  we  speak,  it  has  no  activity.  It  is 
an  inactive  subject  of  what  is  done  by  an  active  being.  But  it 
is  not  SQ  with  the  mind.  It  is  indeed  the  subject  of  an  influence 
from  wittiout ;  but  it  is  an  intelligent^  active  subject.  It  is  not 
properly  a  recipient  of  its  affections,  but  an  agmt  in  them. 

I  had  said,  ^^  volition  depends  as  much  en  motives,  as  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  on  their  appropriate  exciting  objects."  In- 
quirer asks,  whether  it  depends  **  on  motives  drawn  from  things 
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ab  extra  only  ?"  I  answer,  by  no  means.  It  depends  chiefly 
and  ultimately  on  imoard  motives.  Inquirer  then  says  what 
deserves  special  notice :  '^  Suppose  that  the  soul  from  its  own 
nature^  state  or  condUion  wills  or  chooses  this  or  that ;  is  this 
to  be  put  on  par  with  desires  necessarily  and  involuntarily  ex- 
cited in  us  by  objects  without  the  soul  ?"  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  language  in  the  closing  part  of  the  above  quoted  sen- 
tence, is  not  my  language,  and  the  thing  implied  in  it  is  not 
according  to  my  apprehension.  But  that  which  Inquirer  sug- 
gests in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  is,tn  my  view,  an  impor- 
tant truth ;  namely,  thai  the  soul  wills  or  chooses  from  its  own 
natture,  state  or  omdition ;  in  other  words,  that  volitions  or 
choices  result  from  the  nature,  state,  or  condition  of  the  soul. 
In  this  I  agree  with  Inc^uirer.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives 
presented  from  without,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  man's 
inward  dispointion,  or  the  character  and  state  of  his  mind  does 
in  reality  determine  his  choices,  and  his  voluntary  actions.  And 
is  not  this  equally  true  of  the  affections  and  desires  1  Do  not 
the  unholy  anections  of  an  unre^enerate  man,  his  enmity  against 
God,  and  his  desires  after  forbidden  objects  proceed  firom  the 
state  of  his  heart  ?  K  he  had  a  sanctified  heart,  a  holy  state  of 
mind,  would  not  his  affections  be  different  ?  When  Faul  was 
brought,  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  God ;  did  not  the  character  or  condition  of  his  soul 
give  character  to  his  emotions  1  Now  if  the  fact  that ''  the 
mind  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own  nature,  state  or  condition,'^ 
makes  our  choices  free,  and  makes  us  justly  accountable  for 
them ;  why  does  not  the  same  fact  concerning  the  affections 
and  desires  make  them  free,  and  make  us  justly  accountable  for 
them  1  That  the  affections  do  come  from  the  state  of  the  heart 
is  made  clear  from  the  word  of  God,  and  firom  our  own  con- 
sciousness. Christ  declares  that  '^  from  within,  out  of  the  heart, 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  covetousness,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye 
and  pride,"  as  well  as  ^'  adulteries,  murders,  thefts  and  blasphe- 
mies." The  former  are  emotions,  affections  and  desires,  as  evi- 
dently as  the  last  are  volitions  or  voluntary  actions.  And  they 
all  proceed  alike  from  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  in  its  de- 
praved state.  This  Inquirer  holds,  so  far  as  relates  to  volitions. 
But  the  affections  and  desires  he  regards  as  necessary^  and  on 
this  account  he  thinks  we  are  not  accountable  for  them.  And 
yet  there  is  no  more  necessity  in  respect  to  the  affections,  than 
in  respect  to  the  volitions.    For  as  Inquirer  suggests,  *^  the  soul 
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vfiUs  and  chooses  from  its  own  nature,  state  or  condition.''  And 
this  is  what  I  maintain  in  regard  to  the  affections.  They  pro- 
ceed "  from  the  nature,  state  and  condition  of  the  soul.''  Tbev 
proceed  out  of  the  heart  And  it  is  this  circumstance  whi(£ 
seems  to  lead  Inquirer,  and  many  others,  to  think  that  they  are 
not  morally  good  or  evil,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  The 
emotions  and  desires  arise  in  the  mind,  they  say,  by  necessity  ; 
ftnd  by  a  necessity  which  precludes  freedom  and  accountable- 
ness.  But  our  volitions  and  choices  take  place  by  the  same 
necesfflty ;  that  is,  they  proceed  ^'  from  the  nature,  state  and 
condition  of  the  soul."  So  Inquirer  thinks.  How,  then,  I 
would  ask  him,  can  we  be  accountable  for  them  1  And  if  not 
accountable  either  for  our  volitions,  or  our  affections,  how  can 
we  be  accountable  for  any  thing  7 

Inquirer  says :  ^'  If  God  has  made  free  agentSy  has  be  not 
given  them  the  power  of  choice,  after  all  the  motives  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  are  placed  before  them."     Certainly 
we  have  such  a  power ;  and  we  exercise  it  every  day.    But  in 
what  way  ?    Let  Inquirer  tell  how  he  exercises  this  power  of 
choice.     In  all  his  more  important  and  deliberate  choices,  does 
he  not  care&lly  weigh  the  motives  or  reasons  which  come  be- 
fore him,  and  then  decide  in  accordance  with  those  which  ap- 
pear to  him  the  strongest  ?    And  does  he  not  feel  that  he  is  a 
free  and  accountable  a^ent  when  he  uses  his  power  of  choice  in 
this  way  ?    In  cases  where  our  power  of  choosing  has  its  most 
free  and  perfect  exercise,  do  we  ever  choose  in  any  other  way  1 
And  if  at  any  time  we  will  and  act  suddenly,  without  deUbera- 
tion,  and  from  the  impulse  of  some  strongly  excited  passion ; 
is  not  this  very  impulse  of  passion  the  motive  which  governs  us  ? 
I  predict  that  Inquirer,  and  all  other  men,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  the  power  of  choice,  will,  in  all  future  time,  determine,  will, 
or  choose,  either  according  to  what  appear  to  them  the  strong- 
est reasons,  after  deliberation,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
strongly  excited  affection  or  passion,  which  leaves  them  no  time 
for  deliberation.    How,  in  any  case,  the  governing  motives  come 
to  be  so,  is  a  very  interesting  question.     But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  consider  it. 

At  page  466,  Inquirer  speaks  thus :  *^  Dr.  Woods  will  see,  on 
looking  over  page  191,  that  he  has  made  a  singularly  incorrect 
statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  influence  of 
Adam's  sin.  As  the  words  now  stand,  they  represent  the  or- 
thodox as  maintaining,  that  native  depravity  and  all  our  sinfril 
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actions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  invariable  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  zx^  fatalism^  entirely  precluding  free,  accountable 
agency."  One  and  another  have  said  to  me :  How  could  Jnquir* 
er  make  such  a  misttAe?  I  ascribe  it  not  to  any  intention  of 
his  to  misrepresent,  but  to  his  hasty  attention  to  the  paragraph 
referred  to.  In  the  closing  part  of  my  remarks  on  cause  and 
effect,  it  was  my  object  to  pomt  out  the  consequences  of  adopt- 
ing the  theory  of  tne  Essay.  This  object  was  pursued  in  the 
Eassage  referred  to  by  Inquirer,  which  any  one  may  read  .for 
imself,  p.  191.  First,  I  state  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the 
invariable  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sinful  voli- 
tions and  actions  of  his  posterity.  Having  done  this,  I  turn  to 
the  Essay,  which  maintains,  that  such  an  mvariable  connection 
of  antecedent  and  consequent  proves  the  existence  of  such  a 
**  producing  cause,"  as  "  excludes  free  agency."  I  then  show 
wnat  must  follow  from  the  theory  of  the  Essay;  namely, 
either  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  true,  and  so, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Essay,  that  our  depravity  and  all 
our  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  being  the  invariable  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  are  matters  of  fatalism,  entirely  preclud- 
ing free,  accountable  agency ;  or  else  that  there  is  no  such  con- 
nection, and  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  false.  Thus,  what  I 
expressly  represent  as  a  consequence  of  the  theory  which  I  op- 
pose. Inquirer  thinks  I  represent  as  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox. 
After  closing  his  remarks  very  candidly  and  kindly.  Inquirer 
returns  to  the  general  subject  in  a  postscript,  and  advances 
some  things,  to  which  he  doubtless  expects  me  to  reply.  He 
says :  "  Dr.  Woods  makes  us  mere  passive  recipients  in  all  our 
passions  and  desires."  But  these  are  his  words,  not  mine.  I 
always  avoid  them,  because  the]^  are  ambiguous.  To  the  word 
passive,  as  explained  by  Edwards  and  Day,  and  as  generally 
used  by  the  older  divines,  I  have  no  objection.  A  man  is  pas-- 
sive  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  when  he  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
fluence from  another,  or  is  acted  upon  by  another,  flow  active 
soever  he  himself  may  be.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to  be  both 
passive  and  active  id  his  repentance  and  obedience.  He  is  the 
stAject  of  the  divine  influence,  or  is  acted  upon  by  the  Spirit ;  and 
he  himself  acts,  that  is,  repents  and  obeys,  in  consequence  of  that 
influence.  God  works  in  believers,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
work.  But  Inquirer  doubtless  uses  the  word  passive  as  oppo- 
«te  to  active,  and  recipient  as  opposite  to  agent.  Now,  as  every 
reader  will  see,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  show  that,  in  thi9 
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very  matter,  we  are,  in  the  proper  sense,  agents  ;  that  in  our 
ajSfections  and  desires  we  are  truly  cxtive  ;  and  that  these  men* 
tal  actions  are  of  as  high  an  order,  at  least,  as  our  volitions.  I 
everywhere  oppose  the  idea,  that,  because  our  affections  and 
desires  are  exercised  spontaneously  in  view  of  appropriate  ob- 
jects, and  are  not  controlled  by  a  previous  act  of  the  will,  we 
are  therefore  not  free  and  active  in  them,  or  accountable  for 
them.  I  hold  that  we  are  free,  specially  free  in  these  mental 
-  act3, — free,  certainly,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  in  those  external  acts 
which  are  completely  dictated  and  controlled  by  a  volition. 

Inquirer  asks,  *^  how  the  command  to  love  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor is  to  be  obeyed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  obligatiop 
which  lies  on  the  sinner  to  exchange  his  enmity  for  love."  Ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  which  he  seems  to  adopt,  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  make  any  reply.  For  if  the  affections  are  not 
a  part  of  our  moral  agency,  f<»r  which  we  are  justly  responsible, 
I  see  not  how  they  can  be  commanded,  or  what  obligation  can 
lie  upon  us  to  exercise  them.  But  according  to  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  say  something  in  the 
way  of  reply.  Love  and  hatred,  and  all  the  affections  and  emo- 
tions which  we  exercise  in  view  of  moral  objects,  are  free,  un- 
forced, moral  acts,  for  which  we  are  justly  accountable.  God 
addresses  his  law  to  us  as  active,  moral  beings,  and  requires  us 
to  love  him,  and  forbids  our  enmity.  This  command  is  right. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  we  ought  to  b>ve 
and  obey  such  a  bemg  as  God,  and  that  we  are  blameworthy 
and  inexcusable  for  hating  him.  But  if  we  take  the  other  view 
of  the  subject,  the  view  of  tho$e  who  hold  that  our  affections 
and  emotions  are  not  mord  acts,  how  can  we  dispose  of  the 
difficulty  ?  How  can  we  vindicate  the  law  for  requiring,  as 
the  sum  of  obedience,  that  we  should  exercise  the  affection  of 
love,  in  which  we  are  not  moral  agents,  and  for  which  we  can- 
not be  responsible  1  Inquirer  speaks  of  this  as  ^^  a  dark,  dark 
place,"  and  wishes  light  to  b^e  scattered  upon  it.  It  would  be 
very  dark  to  me,  if  1  should  adopt  the  theory  of  my  opponents. 
But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  subjec^  is  illumbated  by  alight  which 
is  sufficiently  clear ;  nothmg  is  necessary,  but  that  we  open  our 
eyes  to  behold  it.  It  is  true  at  least,  diat  we  may  know  all  which 
is  of  practical  use.  That  we  are  intelligent,  active,  accountable 
beings,  is  an  ultimate  fact.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  to  prove 
it,  because  nothing  is  more  plain  and  certain.  The  sacred  wri- 
ters never  say  a  word  to  prove  it,  but  always  assume  it  as  a  well 
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known  fact.  And  they  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  any 
one  weuld  deny  or  doubt  it  God  h&s  made  us  moral,  account- 
able beings,  and  has  determined  that  we  shall  be  so  forever. 
So  that  our  moral,  accountable  agency  is  certain  and  unaltera- 
ble. Whatever  the  laws  of  the  mmd  are ;  in  whatever  way  our 
affections  and  desires  are  excited;  under  whatever  influence 
our  volitions  are  produced ;  and  whatever  may  be  found  to  be 
true  in  any  other  respect ;  the  certainty  of  our  moral,  accounta- 
ble agency  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned,  our  specula- 
tive reasonings  cannot  affect  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  reasonings 
but  of  consciousness.  Treat  it  as  a  subject  of  speculative  reason- 
ing, and  you  involve  it  in  darkness.  But  treat  it  as  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  and  all  is  clear.  I  have  said  it  is  an  ultimate 
fact.  And  we  cannot  eo  beyond  what  is  ultimate.  We  can- 
not reach  farther  than  this,  either  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the 
left.  We  cannot  ascend  to  a  greater  height,  or  go  down  to  a 
lower  depth.  This  fact  bounds  our  knowledge ;  except  that 
we  may  look  up,  and  see  and  adore  the  only  wise  God  who 
created  ns.  His  work  is  perfect,  and  cannot  be  mended. 
With  respect  both  to  body  and  mind,  we  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made.  As  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  nature  and  re- 
lations of  man,  his  duty,  his  sin  and  ill-desert,  and  the  way  of 
recovery  to  holmess  and  happiness,  we  have  the  instructions 
and  the  example  of  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  safe  to  follow  their  guidance.  It  is  not 
safe  to  follow  any  other.  The  inspired  teachers  are  infallible. 
All  others  are  fallible. 

One  thing  more.  Let  us  not  be  forward  to  introduce  ques- 
tions on  the  great  subjects  of  religion,  which  the  word  of  God 
will  not  help  us  to  answer,  and  which  must  therefore  gender 
doubt  and  strife.  When  Inquirer  asks  how  this  and  that  can 
be ;  who  can  answer  ?  And  if  I  should  ask  him^  in  reference 
to  one  or  another  of  his  principles,  how  it  can  be ;  could  he 
give  an  answer  ?  The  best  and  only  safeguard  against  an  un- 
settled, skeptical  state  of  mind,  is,  to  avoid  the  habit  of  dwelling 
upon  the  speculative  difficulties  which  hang  about  every  im- 
portant subject ;  to  adhere  closely  and  reverently  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  to  feed  upon  its  precious  truths,  and  to  live  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  precepts ;  and  finally,  to  cherish  a  constant,  lively 
sense  of  our  weakness  and  danger,  and  a  cordial  reliance  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  must  now  close«    I  hope  I  shall  not  be  severely  blamed^ 

15* 
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either  for  writing  so  much,  or  for  not  writing  more.  I  hare  not 
indeed  remarked  on  every  particular  point  suggested  by  Inquirer. 
But  I  have  not  passed  over  any  thing  which  I  supposed  would 
be  deemed  important.  And  I  have  not  passed  over  any  thing, 
because  I  thought  it  difficult  to  give  an  answer.  Nor  have  I 
done  it,  because  I  am  reluctapt  to  tell  what  I  think.  I  have 
frankly  and  unreservedly  discl6sed  my  views,  and  my  mode  of 
reasoning  on  every  subject  which  has  come  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so  oti  every  other  subject;  so  that 
what  is  right  may  be  approved,  and  that  what  is  wrong  maybe 
corrected.  Let  those  who  differ  from  me  do  the  same.  Let  us 
all  unite  in  avoiding  concealment,  and  equivocation,  and  every 
degree  of  undue  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  of  uncandid  or  un- 
kind feeling  tow^s  others ;  endeavoring  to  join  soundness  of 
doctrine  with  ^e  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love,  and  always  re- 
membering that  bitterness  of  feeling,  or  the  want  of  sincere  bro- 
therly kindness,  towards  any  of  the  ministers  or  disciples  of 
Christ,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  errors. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  vrish,  that  I  had  been  able  to 
think  and  write  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  brought  before  me,  and  more  adapted  to  advance  the 
cause  of  truth.  Still  it  has  been  my  aim  to  do  that,  and  only 
that,  which  will  accord  with  the  word  of  God,  and,  both  in 
asking  and  answering  questions,  to  keep  in  mind  the  all-re- 
vealing day.  I  hope  that  Inquirer  will  look  with  favor,  if  not 
with  entire  satisfaction,  upon  what  I  have  done.  For  whatever 
my  defects,  or  my  errors  in  this  performance  may  be,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  My  correspondence  with 
my  unknown  friend,  though  not  of  my  proposing,  has  been  of 
the  most  pleasant  kind.  I  thank  him  K)r  the  respect  and  candor 
which  are  apparent  in  his  inquiries,  and  for  his  patience  in  wait- 
ing so  long  for  the  completion  of  mj  answer.  What  he  and  I 
have  written  is  now  before  the  public.  The  Lord  grant,  that  it 
may  so  work  in  with  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  others,  as 
in  the  end  to  contribute  something  towards  illustrating  and  con<- 
firming  the  theory  of  divine  truth. 

LEONARD  WOODS. 

Thbolooigal  Seminary, 

Jindov€r,JVov.20y  184  L 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Review  of  Quinct's  History  of  Hakyabd  UNnrERsrrY. 

By  one  of  th«  Profeaion  of  Yale  CoUego. 

The  History  of  Harvard  University^  by  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  jD., 
President  of  the  University.  In  two  volumes.  Cambridge : 
John  Owen.     1840. 

lC(mduded  from  Vol.  VI.  p.  403.*] 

From  the  unfavorable  view  ^iven  by  President  Quincy  of  the 
conduct  of  Governor  Saltonstall^  we  felt  some  curiosity  to  see 
what  representation  was  made  of  certain  transactions  relating 
to  another  Connecticut  governor,  in  which,  if  there  was  any 
thing  of  questionable  correctness,  all  the  blame,  we  suppose, 
does  not  attach  to  any  individual  or  any  institution,  either  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  or  of  New  Haven.  We  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings under  Governor  Hopkins's  will.  Edward  Hopkins  is 
reckoned  in  this  work  among  the  principal  early  benefactors  of 
Harvard  College.  His  ^^  noble  beneficence,"  says  President 
Quincy, "  stands  in  bold  relief;  exceeded  by  that  of  none  of  his 
contemporaries  in  ori^al  value.  Sir  Matthew  Holwortby  and 
WiUiam  Stoug;hton,  auone  excepted ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 

geatiy  surpassing  those  of  both,  in  amount  and  efficiency.''! 
ow  this  becjuest  was  made,  the  author  has  given  no  very  par- 
ticular and  distinct  account.  Neither  the  will  at  large,  nor  any 
extract  from  it,  is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  Governor  Hopkins's  will  ^'is  an  interesting  monu- 
ment of  private  friendship  and  public  spirit ;  and  justifies  the 
universal  language  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  eulogizing 
his  character,  never  fail  to  celebrate  his  possession  of  thosa 

*  The  following  Errata  have  occurred  in  the  previous  sec- 
tions of  this  Review.  Vol.  VI.  p.  182, 1.  32,  for  "  1649"  read 
"  1648" — p.  191, 1. 8,  for  "  holydays"  read  "  on  days  preceding 
the  holydays"— p.  387, 1.  11,  for  "  them  1"  read  "  them." 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 
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qualities^  which  make  a  man  beloved.  Then  follows  the  foU 
lowing  abstract  ^  To  numerous  friends  and  domestics  he  be- 
queathed legacies,  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
to  institutions  in  Connecticut^  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  sci- 
ence, or  charity,  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  same  noble  objects  in  Massachusetts,  the  be- 
Juest  of  five  hundred  pounds,  vested  in  trustees,  was  destined  to 
nd  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College,  or  its  vicinity. 
After  an  unceasing  flow  of  annual  benefits  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, his  bounty  now  exists  on  a  foundation  of  productive  and 
well-secured  capital,  amounting  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars."* It  appears  afterwards,!  that  this  "  legacy"  was  not 
readily  paid,  but  was  obtained  by  a  decree  m  chancery,  in 
March  1712-13,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 
interest  for  a  certain  time  havine  been  allowed.  A  letter  of  the 
trustees  of  this  legacy,  to  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  appears  in 
the  appendix  of  the  first  volume,!  in  which,  says  President 
Quincy,  their  "  gratitude  is  expressed  in  very  lively  terms." 
There  is  likewise  credited  165o,  "  Edward  Hopkins,  of  Hart- 
ford, a  legacy  payable  in  com  and  meal,  one  hundred  pounds."^ 
This  account  of  what  is  justly  called  the"  noble  beneficence" 
of  Governor  Hopkins,  we  cannot  but  think  in  some  respects  er- 
roneous, and  in  others  defective.  That  the  few  corrections, 
which  we  have  to  apply,  may  be  more  intelligible,  we  shall  firet 
exhibit  the  leading  facts  of  this  case,  according  as  they  appear 
in  the  documents  to  which  we  have  access. 

Edward  Hopkins  was  a  London  merchant,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  1637,  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  Rev.  John  Da- 
venport, and  their  associates.  After  a  residence  of  some  months 
in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  founded  a  new 
colony  at  the  West,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of 
New  Haven ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins  established  himself  at  Hartford 
in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  where,  from  1640  to  1654,  he  was 
elected  governor  every  other  year.  Mr.  Eaton  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Haven  every  year,  from  the  founding  of  the 
colony  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Between  Governor  Eaton  and 
Governor  Hopkins, there  was  a  near  family  alliance;  the  latter 
having  married  Anne  Yale,||  a  step-daughter  of  the  foimer. 

•  Vol.  L  p.  170.        t  Ibid.  p.  205.        %  Ibid.  p.  521. 
§  Ibid.  p.  507. 

II  Governor  Yale,  from  whom  Yale  College  takes  its  narae» 
was  a  nephew  of  Anne  Yale. 
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(JoYernor  Hopkins  was  likewise  a  strong  per^nal  friend  of  Mr. 
Dayeoporty  with  whom  he  maintained,  during  his  residence  in 
Connecticut,  a  frequent  and  confidential  intercourse.  Some* 
where  about  the  year  1652,  the  precise  time  we  have  not  ascer* 
tained,  Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England,  to  settle  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  brother.  That  he  was  expected  to  return  soon, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  once  elected  governor  of 
Connecticut,  after  his  departure.  A  short  time  only  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  was  employed  by  Cromwell  in  several  important  public 
trusts. 

It  bad  been,  from  the  first,  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port, of  which  Governor  Hopkins  most  have  been  fully  apprised, 
to  establish  a  college  in  New  Haven ;  and  withm  two  or  three 
years  after  Grovemor  Hopkins  left  the  country,  the  legislature  of 
this  colony  voted  to  found  such  an  institution,  and  appropriated 
certain  lands  for  its  encouragement  and  support  Upon  this,Mr. 
Davenport  wrote  to  Governor  Hopkins  what  had  been  done ; 
and  aware  without  doubt  of  his  intentions,  if  such  an  institution 
should  be  begun,  sohcited  his  patronage  of  the  new  seminaiy. 
To  the  communication  of  Mr.  Davenport  Governor  Hopkins  re- 
plied, in  a  letter  dated  April  30th,  1656 :  ^^  That  which  the  Lord 
naih  given  me  in  those  parts  [New  England],  I  ever  designed 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Christ 
in  those  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  if  I  understand  that  a  college 
is  begun  and  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  New  Haven,  for  the  good 
of  posterity,  I  shaU  give  some  encouragement  thereunto." 

Intercourse  with  England,  at  this  time,  was  at  long  intervals; 
and  before  there  was  opportunity  for  another  communication 
from  Mr.  Davenport,  Governor  Hopkins  died.    His  death  took 

Elace  in  London,  March,  1637.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
e  had  made  a  will,  with  all  the  requisite  formalities.  In  this 
instrument,  after  ordering  various  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
estate  in  New  England,  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut,  he  adds: 
*'  And  the  residue  of  my  estate  there,  I  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  father,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Daven- 
port, Mr.  John  Cullick,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  full  as- 
surance of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposmg  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hop- 
kins, which  is,  to  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreira 
plantations,  for  the  breeding  np  of  hopeful  youth,  both  in  tne 
grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  coan« 
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try  in  future  times.''  In  disposing  of  his  estate  in  England,  or 
as  he  expresses  himself,  **  this  England,"  he  first  makes  provision 
for  his  *^  dear  distressed  wife,"  she  being  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
mental  derangement,  leaving  her  in  the  care  of  her  brother,  Da- 
vid Yale.  Afterwards,  among  other  numerous  bequests,  he 
makes  this:  ^^My  fardier  mind  and  will  is,  that  within  six 
months  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  Jive  hundred  pounds  be  made 
over  into  J^Tew  England^  according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving 
friends.  Major  Robert  Tomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  and 
conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  before  mentioned^  in  JuT" 
ther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  sim^ 
licity  of  my  hearty  are  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the 
^dom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  those  parts  of  the  earmJ*'* 
le  trustees  under  the  will  immediately  set  about  disposing 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  which  was  in  New  England ;  and  after 
paying  the  various  legacies,  they  at  one  time  supposed  that  there 
would  be  a  residue  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  selling  lands  and  in  collecting  debts ;  so  that 
a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made  from  Sus  sum,  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  the  final  receipts.  From  the  proceeds  of 
the  estate,  they  established  a  grammar  school  in  New  Haven, 
which  was  conridered  a  part  of  the  college  already  instituted 
there,  as  before  mentioned,  a  grammar  school  in  Hartford,  and 
another  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Besides  making  these  ap- 
propriations, they  gave  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  benefit  of 
Harvard  College. 

Anne  Hopkins,  the  widow  of  Grovemor  Hopkins,  died  the 
tenth  of  December,  1699  ;f  having  outlived  nearly  thirty  years 
all  the  trustees  under  the  will.  John  Davenport,  the  last  sur- 
viving trustee,  died  in  1670.  But  before  the  death  of  all  the 
original  trustees,  a  new  board  was  instituted  by  the  survivors, 
ana  authorized  to  receive  all  dues  from  the  estate,  particularly 
the  five  hundred  pounds  payable  six  months  after  the  death  of 
the  vndow.  Every  thing  else  was  done,  which  was  thought 
necessary  in  ^  disposmg  "  of  the  bequests  of  Governor  Hopkms. 

*  These  extracts  are  taken  from  an  attested  copy  of  the  will, 
remainiDg  among  the  Hopkins  papers  in  New-Haven. 

t  Several  dates  which  we  have  adopted  differ  somewhat  from 
the  corresponding  dates  in  President  Quincy's  History,  and 
Mr.  Savage's  Notes  on  Winthrop's  Journal ;  bnt  after  compar* 
ifon,  we  have  preferred  to  follow  the  authorities  before  us. 
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These  arrangemeDts  were  supposed  to  be  legal ;  and  their  legali- 
ty has  nerer  been  questioned  in  Connecticut. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Anne  Hopkins,  the  trustees  in 
New  Haven  took  some  measures  to  procure  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  have  an  undoubted 
claim.    But  in  the  mean  time,  Henry  Dally,  the  executor  and 
residuaiy  legatee  of  (jovemor  Hopkins  had  died,  and  his  execu- 
tor and  the  heirs   at  law   alleged,  that  **  after  all  the  just 
allowances  made,  there  were  not  assets  sufficient  to  pay  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  etc."    The  new  trustees  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  to  engage  in  a  chancery  suit,  as  they  must  have  been 
at  considerable  expense,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  doubt- 
fiil ;  and  instead  of  taking  prompt  measures  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  their  claim,  suffered  the  time  to  pass  in  useless  delibera- 
tion.   In  this  state  of  things,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1708,  an  in- 
formation was  filed  hj  the  attorney  general  in  behalf  of  the 
sodety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  against 
the  executor  of  Dsuly  and  others ;    as  this  society  had  been 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  Governor  Hopkins's 
bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  themselves.    The  news  of 
this  movement  probably  reached  Cambridge  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months ;  as  we  are  told  by  President  Quincy,  that  **  in  June 
1709,  the  corporation  took  measures  to  secure  the  legacy  of 
Edward  Hopkms."*     He  adds :  *^  More  than  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  benefactor,  and  his  heirs  inter- 
posed obstacles,  which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  the  claim  of  the 
college  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  final  success  dubious. 
Not  deterred  hy  these  difficulties,  the  corporation  appointed 
Heniy  Newman,  of  London,  their  agent,  and  remitted  forty 
pounds  sterling  for  the  prosecution  of  their  rights." 

Mr.  Newman  was  evnlently  an  active  and  raithful  agent ;  as, 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  July,  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing ; 
and  reference  was  made  to  a  master  in  chancery,  without  doubt 
at  Mr.  Newman's  instance,  '^  to  take  an  account  of  the  assets  of 
the  sidd  Edward  Hopkins's  estate,  liable  to  the  said  five  hundred 
pounds,  etc ;"  ^  and  in  case  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  should 
be  recovered,  it  was  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  should 
be  paid  and  applied  to  the  school  or  college  in  New  England 
for  the  breeding  up  of  scholars  there  in  the  study  of  divmity, 
according  to  the  wul  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  and  in  order 
■  ■  ■  — — ^  ■* — 
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thereto,  the  master  was  to  exaoiine  witnesses,  or  write  to  New 
England,  to  be  informed,  whether  there  was  such  school  or 
college  tiierej  and  if  not,  then  what  other  school  or  college 
was  fliere,  and  on  what  purposes  founded,  and  to  state  to  this 
court  how  he  finds  the  same."  On  the  10th  of  February,  17 10— 
11,  the  master  reported,  that  there  were  sufficient  assets  to  pay 
the  legacy,  and  ^^  that  there  was  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
and  now  is,  a  school  and  college  at  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  called  Harvard  College,  and  that  about  ten  years 
once,  there  was,  and  is,  a  small  building  made  coi^tieuous  to  the 
same,  and  called  Stoughton  College.''  On  the  7&  of  March 
following,  his  lordship,  the  Lord-Keeper  Harcourt,  decreed, 
that  the  five  hundred  pounds,  with  interest  from  June  10th, 
1700,  to  this  date,  being  six  months  from  the  death  of  Anne  Hop- 
kins, should  be  ^^  laid  out  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in  New  England 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  the  propagation  of  the  goq)el, 
but  the  trust  is  to  be  declared  in  the  deeds  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  college  and  grammar  school  at  Cambridge  in  New 
Endand." 

Of  these  proceedings  no  notice  firom  any  quarter  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Connecticut  claimants.  But  in  October, 
1711,  that  is,  about  seven  months  after  the  decree  of  the  lord 
chancellor  just  quoted,  they  had  probably  somehow  received  the 
news  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  doing ;  as  at  that  time 
the  trustees  sent  a  ^'  letter  of  attorney ''  to  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
Esq.,  authorizing  him  to  look  after  their  claim  to  Governor 
Hopkins's  legacy.  There  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first 
a  great  lack  of  promptness  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  these 
functionaries ;  and  whether  any  thin^  was  attempted  by  the  new 
a^ent,  we  know  not.  We  can  find  no  record  on  the  subject. 
The  probability  is,  and  this  has  been  the  tradition,  that  the 
appomtment  of  an  agent  was,  as  respects  these  New  Haven 
trustees,  the  last  of  the  matter. 

The  trustees  in  Massachusetts  of  Grovemor  Hopkins's  legacy, 
as  it  was  called,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lord  chancellor,  on 
receiving  his  decree,  say,  among  other  things:  ^^  It  is  our  duty  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  tne  said  decree  is  come  to  our 
hands ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  more  so,  to  admire  and  acknow- 
ledge your  lordship's  great  justice  and  wisdom,  which  shine 
througn  every  intermediate  order  thereupon,  and  most  illustrious- 
ly so  in  the  final  decree.  Your  lordship's  own  great  acquirements 
are  a  bright  evidence  of  your  good  affection  for  learning  i  and 
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die  injunctions  and  directions  your  lordship  has  given  for  the 
application  and  disposing  of  the  charity,  bespeak  your  great 
wisdom  in  the  advancement  of  it.  It  is  by  this,  as  much  as  by 
your  justice,  you  have  given  a  more  lively  countenance  than 
ever  it  had,  to  the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  only  seminary  of 
good  letters  in  these  His  Majesty's  remote  dominions.''  We 
suppose  that  the  "  intermediate  order,''  in  which  his  lordship's 
**  great  justice  and  wisdom "  were  thought  to  be  especially 
manifest,  was  that  in  which  the  master  was  directed  simply  to 
write  to  New  England  and  to  examine  witnesses,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  a  college  there  which  would  answer  the 
language  of  the  will  ;^-an  order  clogged  with  no  troublesome 
condition,  that  if  such  college  should  be  found,  it  should  be 
required  to  show,  that  it  was  the  institution  intended  by  the 
testator.  Crreat  as  his  lordship's  wisdom  undoubtedlv  was,  we 
think  he  must  have  been  a  little  puzzled  to  discover  the  grounds 
of  the  compliments  paid  him,  since  the  question  on  the  will,  as 
presented,  must  have  appeared  to  him  very  much  like  an  every 
day  affair.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  facts  connected 
with  this  case,  which  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but 
none,  we  believe,  which,  if  stated,  would  essentially  vary  or 
modify  the  account  now  given. 

We  are  not  about  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor.  It  is  admitted,  that  his  decree  may  be  right  under  the  limi- 
tations with  which  the  case  was  presented,  and  with  the  evidence 
before  him.  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  added,  suggested 
by  a  comparison  of  our  own  statement  of  facts  with  that  of 
President  Quiocy.  According  to  his  representation,  as  quoted 
above,  Governor  Hopkins  gave  "  to  institutions  in  Connecticut, 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  science  or  charity,  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;"  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  will  any  mention 
of  Connecticut  whatever.  We  there  read,  that  the  residue  of 
the  estate  is  given  and  bequeathed  to  four  trustees.  It  is  vested 
in  them,  and  to  be  by  them  disposed  of  according  to  the  ^  true 
intent  and  purpose"  of  the  testator.  In  fact,  of  this  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  somewhat  less,  about  one  half  was 
expended  in  Massachusetts ;  one  third,  we  suppose,  in  establish- 
ing the  school  at  Hadley,  and  one  hundred  pounds  was  given 
by  the  trustees  to  Harvard  College.* 

*Thi8  we  suppose  is  the  one  hundred  mentioned  above, 
credited  as  a  legacy  from  Edward  Hopkins. 
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It  is  likewise  said  by  PresideDt  Quincy,  for  **  the  adyaoce- 
ment  of  the  same  noble  objects  in  Massachusetts,"  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  was  given ;  but  we  find  in  the  will,  as  lit- 
tie  respecting  Massachusetts  as  respecting  Connecticut  The 
direction  of  the  will  is,  that  *'  five  hundred  pounds  be  made 
over  into  New  England,"  *'  and  conveyed  into  the  bands  of  the 
trustees  before  mentioned,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  afore- 
said  public  ends."  If  this  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  in- 
tend^ for  Massachusetts,  then,  why  was  not  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  intended  for  Massachusetts  ako ;  since  both 
were  vested  in  the  same  trustees,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  to 
the  same '^public  ends?'*  and  the  trustees,  therefore,  by  establishing 
grammar  schools,  as  they  did,  in  Connecticut,  fell  into  a  very 
grievous  error.  But  if  these  legacies  were  intended  for  Ma^ 
sacfausetts,  it  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Governor  Hop- 
kins ^ould  have  named  all  his  trustees  among  his  most  inti- 
mate firiends  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  not  a  part  of 
them  at  least  in  Boston  or  Cambridee ;  so  that  the  interests  of 
the  college,  the  principal  object  of  his  beneficence,  might  be 
properly  looked  after.  Grovemor  Hopkins  must  have  been 
aware,  especially  after  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port, that  the  trustees  named,  being  all  in  New*Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, would  understand  the  will,  just  as  they  in  fact  vuideretood 
it    If  the  testator  intended,  that  a  part  of  his  bequest  should  be 

fiven  to  a  college  in  New  Haven,  but  that  the  trustees  should 
ave  power  to  bestow  a  part  of  it  also  on  other  institutions,  if 
they  saw  fit  so  to  do,  his  selection  of  trustees  is  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at ;  but  if  he  intended  that  Harvard  College  should 
<be  the  principal  object  of  his  bounty,  the  selection  of  trustees, 
such  as  it  is,  without  any  mention  of  that  college,  is  wholly 
unaccountable.    If  the  trustees  had  all  been  named  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  language  of  the  will  in  other  respects 
had  been  the  same  as  it  is,  would  any  part  of  the  bequest  ^ver 
have  come  to  Connecticut  ?  The  trustees  of  the  legacy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  their  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  speak 
of  *^  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins's  charity-legacy  to  the  school  and 
college  in  New  England,"  as  if  much  depended  on  the  use,  in 
the  will,  of  the  definite  article  ;  when  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
form  of  expression  there  used,  was  not  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  a  particular  grammar  school,  or  a  particular 
college,  but  to  distinguish  the  grammar  school  and  college  from 
other  schools  and  other  places  of  instruction.    But  if  the  tru&- 
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tees  are  correct,  then  the  whole  of  both  bequests  belonged  to  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge ;  and  this, 
with  the  inexplicable  appointment  of  trustees,  as  mentioned 
above,  solely  in  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  We  would  ask, 
in  conclusion,  whether  the  interpretation  of  Governor  Hopkins's 
language,  by  trustees  appointed  by  himself,  considering  the  re- 
lation m  which  they  stood  to  him,  and  their  known  character 
for  honesty  and  integrity,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence 
amounting  to  all  but  proof,  of  what  was  the  testator's  '^  true  in- 
tent and  purpose  V* 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  favor  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  will,  and  which  without  question  would  have 
prevailed  in  determinin]^  the  disposition  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  had  the  death  of  the  widow  preceded  the  death  of  the 
first  trustees.  Without  deciding  any  thing  on  this  point,  we 
think  that  we  are  warranted  m  saying,  that  President  Quincy, 
by  using  the  words  "  beneficence"  and  "  bequest"  in  such  con- 
nections as  he  has  done,  will  leave  most  readers  to  infer,  that 
Governor  Hopkins  had  the  intention  to  make  a  direct  donation 
to  Harvard  College,  which  does  not  appear  from  the  will,  or, 
as  we  believe,  from  any  other  source.  His  place  of  residence, 
family  alliance,  personal  friendships,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Da- 
venport, give  to  this  subject  a  very  different  aspect.  Mr.  Sav- 
age, in  his  Notes  on  Wmthrop's  Journal,*  says,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact,  that  ^^  Harvard  College  has  enjoyed 
Governor  Hopkins's  legacy  Jointly  with  the  grammar  school  in 
Cambridge,  smce  1714."  u  President  Quincy  had  employed 
the  same  form  of  statement,  we  should  have  considered  it  whol- 
ly unnecessary  to  enter  on  this  detail.  It  may  be  said,  that  in 
one  instance  the  author,  in  speaking  of  this  bequest,  has  used 
language  entirely  correct ;  where  he  says,  that  the  ^*  five  hun- 
dred pounds  vested  in  trustees,  was  destined  to  find  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  Harvard  College  or  the  vicinity."  This  is  true ; 
but  to  most  readers,  without  explanations,  which  the  author  has 
not  made,  this  sentence,  though  undoubtedly  introduced  to  meet 
the  point  we  have  insisted  on,  must  appear  very  obscure,  or 
rather  enigmatical.  With  the  long  ellipses  supplied,  this  pas- 
sage will  read  as  follows ; — the  parts  understood  being  printed 
in  italics.  ^  Five  hundred  pounds  vested  in  trustees  in  Jfew 
Haven  and  Connecticut^  and  to  he  by  them  disposed  of,  was  des* 
tined,  through  a  course  of  events  never  contemplated  by  the  testa 
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toTy  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in  Massachusetts^  and  to 
find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College  and  the  vicini- 
ty."  This  is  a  concise,  but,  as  we  believe,  a  true  account  of  the 
final  disposition  of  this  legacy.  From  the  representation  in 
this  history,  the  Hopkins  fund  at  Cambridge  has  been  very  well 
managed;  since,  notwithstanding  the  expensive  lawsuits,  in 
which  the  trustees  have  been  involved  with  the  people  ol  Hopkin- 
ton,  in  which  township  the  money  received  was  at  first  invested, 
the  fund,  as  before  stated,  now  amounts  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  we  add  with  pleasure,  that  we  have  never 
heard  an  intimation,  that  this  benefaction  has  not  been  faithfully 
applied,  as  the  Puritan  Governor  of  Connecticut  ^'  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart"  directed. 

We  should  feel  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  us,  if  any 
one  should  infer  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  we  are  at 
all  disturbed,  or  indulge  in  any  repining,  at  the  direction  which 
was  given  to  any  portion  of  the  bequests  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins. So  far  is  this  firom  being  true,  that  we  could  assign  nu- 
merous substantial  reasons,  why  we  are  especially  satisfied  with 
the  destination  of  that  part  of  them,  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Harvard  College.  One  will  be  sufiScient  Amon^ 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  make  Connecticut  what  it 
has  been,  and  is,  none  was  more  efficient,  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  first  century  after  its  colonization,  than  Harvard 
CoU^e.  It  was  this  early  seminary,  which  kept  alive  the  lamp 
of  knowledge  lighted  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  gave  such  a 
form  and  consistence  to  the  institutions  of  this  new  common- 
wealth, that  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  this  literary  foun- 
tain must  be  experienced  for  ages  to  come.  It  was  this  semi- 
nary, that  enabled  the  people  of  Connecticutto  deserve  the  high 
eulogv  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Charles  11.  in  1665, 
that  they  had  *^  a  scholar  to  their  minister  in  every  town  or  vil- 
lage." But  it  was  not  merely  in  furnishing  a  well  informed 
cler^,  that  the  influence  of  Harvard  College  was  felt  in  Con- 
necticut Many  of  the  principal  magistrates,  instructors  of 
youth,  and  private  citizens  whose  influence  extended  in  various 
ways  to  every  class  of  the  community,  came  furnished  to  act  their 
several  parts  from  the  same  institution.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Yale  College  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  sons  of 
Harvard.  If  Harvard  College  had  not  been  established,  Yale  Col- 
lege would  never  have  had  a  being.  Not  but  that  some  institution 
for  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  would,  after  a  course  of  years, 
have  arisen  in  Connecticut;  but  it  would  have  been  under  very 
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different  auspices,  and  with  quite  another  class  of  effects.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  cannot  but  afford  hi^h  satisfaction  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  Connecticut  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  sub- 
Set,  that  such  decisive  proof  exists  of  the  estimation  in  which 
arvard  College  was  held  in  this  community  by  the  first  plant- 
ers of  Connecticut,  and  several  succeeding  generations.  Their 
sense  of  its  value  is  manifest  in  the  small  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  towns,  while  the  institution  was  in  its  infancy ;  and,  for 
the  time,  liberal  donations  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  would 
represent  the  assistance  early  afforded  to  Harvard  College  from 
Connecticut,  as  a  compensation  for  the  benefits  received,  for  we 
do  not  suppose  that  such  good  is  to  be  estimated  in  pounds 
sterling ;  but  reference  is  made  more  particularly  to  the  proof 
which  exists  of  the  early  regard  for  literature  in  the  two  colo- 
nies, when  there  stand  conspicuous  among  the  early  patrons  of 
Harvard,  Governor  Eaton  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  Grov- 
emor  Hopkins  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — and  with  die  ex- 
planations made  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  styled  a  pa- 
tron,— and  (jrovernor  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut  after  the  two  ori- 
ginal colonies  were  united.  Every  thin^  else  was  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  these  distinguished  men  ;  and  as 
to  hostility  to  Harvard  College,  or  indifference  to  its  interests^ 
no  evidence  has  been,  nor,  do  we  suppose,  can  be,  produced.* 

Connecticut,  in  many  respects  and  for  a  long  period,  might 
be  considered  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Its  mstitutions  were 
similar ;  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  showed  little  diver- 
sity ;  the  same  great  objects  were  pursued ;  there  was  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  religion, 
morals  and  literature.  If  there  had  been  some  little  promi* 
nency  given  in  this  work  to  the  former  relation  in  which  these 
two  colonies  stood  towards  each  other,  more  particularly  as 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Harvard  College,  the  author  would 
have  done,  in  our  opinion,  no  more  than  historical  justice.  It 
should  be  remembered  here,  that  Yale  College,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  never  laid  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  bequests  of 
Governor  Hopkins;  and  there  was  no  obvious  ground  for  its 
so  doing. 

•  Governor  Eaton  is  credited  forty  pounds  in  1642.  Vol. 
II.  p.  458.  He  is  mentioned,  however,  only  as  Theophilus  Ea- 
ton ;  and  few  from  this  entry  would  know  where  he  resided, 
could  infer  his  rank  and  character,  and  the  importance  of  his 
patronage  to  the  new  institution. 

16* 
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It  is  well  known  that  WUtefield  in  his  first  viat  to  New  Eng- 
landy  in  174D,  expressed  very  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  col- 
leges. ^  As  for  the  universities,"  says  he,  ^*  I  believe  it  may  be 
said,  that  their  light  has  become  darkness ;  darkness  that  may 
be  felt,  and  is  complained  of.  by  the  most  godly  ministers." 
Yale  College  is  here  denounced  as  well  as  Harvard.  These 
colleges,  indeed,  were,  at  that  time,  the  only  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  full  operation  in  British  America.  William  and  Mary 
College  in  Virginia,  was  chartered  a  very  short  time  before  Yale 
College ;  but  no  degrees,  it  is  believed,  were  conferred  there 
till  after  1750.  Whitefidd  Ukewise  refers  to  Harvard  Collie 
separately.  His  language  is :  ^'  The  chief  college  in  New  Eng* 
land  has  one  president,  four  tutors,  and  about  a  hundred  students. 
It  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  colleges  in  Oxford,  and; 
as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  some,  who  weU  knew  the  state  of 
it,  not  far  superior  in  piety  and  true  godliness." 

Here  President  Quincy  goes  into  some  detail  of  the  efforts 
which  were  made  at  Cambridge,  to  show  that  these  representa- 
tions of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  Harvard  College  were 
erroneous.    He  says,  that  in  1744,  "  the  president,  professors, 
tutors  and  instructors  deemed  themselves  compelled  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  the  institution,  and  to  publish,  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  their  ^Testimony  against  the  Reverend  George 
Whitefield  and  his  Conduct ;'  denouncing  him  as  '  an  enthusiast, 
a  censorious,  uncharitable  person,  and  a  deluder  of  the  people,* 
and  stating  at  lar^e  the  reasons  of  their  denunciation.    The  re- 
proachful reflections  Whitefield  had  cast  upon  the  college,  they 
pronounced  <  rash  and  arrogant,'  and  his  representation  of  the 
^<lepIorabIe  state  of  immorali^'  in  the  seminary  as^a  most 
wicked  and  libelous  falsehood;'  *  uncharitable,'  'censorious,' 
and  'slanderous.'"    A  separate  pamphlet  was  subsequently 
published  against  Whitefield  by  Professor  Wigglesworth ;  and 
President  Quincy  has  furnished  some  extracts  from  the  manu- 
script diary  of  Henry  Flynt,  a  tutor  of  the  coU^e,  giving  his 
opinion  of  Whitefield  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  with  which  opinion,  in  many  respects  unfavorable,  the 
author  believes  it  probable,  those  of  '^  the  immediate  government 
of  the  college  were  in  unison."    In  his  further  account  of  the 
events  of  that  period,  President  Quincy  seems  to  suppose,  that 
''  the  most  zealous  of  the  Calvinistic  sect,"  the  advocates  of 
''high  Calvinism,"  were  the  chief  friends  and  patrons  of  White- 
field,  and  that  opposition  to  Whitefield  was  active,  just  in  pro« 
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portion  as  Calvinistic  principles  were  modified  or  discarded. 
He  says :  **  In  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  along  the  seaboard 
of  Massachusetts,  clergymen  of  great  talent  and  religious  zeal 
openly  avowed  doctrines,  which  were  variously  denounced  by 
the  Calvinistic  party  as  Arminianism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism, 
Socinianism  and  Deism.  The  most  eminent  of  these  clergymen, 
were  alumni  of  Harvard,  active  friends  and  advocates  of  the  in* 
stitution,  and  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  professional  intercourse 
with  its  governors ;"  but  it  is  said,  that  **  their  reli^ous  views 
received  no  public  countenance  from  the  college."  These  were 
the  opponents  of  Whitefield,  and  the  strict  Calvinists  were  his 
advocates.  That  this  picture  may  not  want  its  finishing  touch, 
it  is  said,  that  **  at  this  period  the  high  Calvinistic  doctrines  pre- 
vailed throughout  New  England,  but  chiefly  predominated  in 
the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut."* 
The  reader  is  left  to  infer,  that  as  **  high  Calvinistic  doctrines 
predominated  in  Connecticut,"  the  progress  of  Whitefield  was 
there  unresisted  and  irresistible. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  these  remarks  to  determine  whether 
Calvinism  or  anti-Calvinism  is  right ;  nor  is  it  the  question, 
whether  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  Whitefield  were  uni- 
versally, the  one  Calvinists  and  the  other  anti-Calvinists.  If  it 
were,  we  should  have  something  to  object  to  the  statements  in 
this  work.  Our  only  inquiry  here  will  be,  assuming  President 
Quincy's  representation  as  correct, — that  the  stricter  Calvinists 
were  the  advocates  of  Whitefield,  and  that  ^'  high  Calvinistic 
doctrines  predominated  in  Connecticut," — whether  this  theory 
corresponds  with  the  facts.  This  is  the  point  to  which  we  will 
direct  our  attention.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  Whitefield  wqs  a  gen- 
eral favorite  in  Connecticut  ? 

The  Association  of  the  county  of  New-Haven  assembled  in 
New-Haven,  February  19th,  1744-5,  and  issued  a  "  Declaration 
concerning  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  his  conduct,  and 
the  state  of  Religion  at  this  day."  We  can  give  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  official  paper.  The  Association  say :  ^*  We  can 
in  no  wise  approve  of  his  Itinerancy^  in  going  from  country  to 
country,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one  place  to  another, 
under  a  pretence  of  preaching  the  gospel."  After  explaining 
themselves  more  fully  on  this  subject,  and  declaring  against  *^  the 
itinerant  and  strolling  way  of  proceeding,  by  reason  of  which 
the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken  of,^^  they  say  under  their  second 
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head : "  We  account  the  said  Mr.  Whitefield  bath  been  a  pub- 
lisher of  false  doctrines,  in  sundry  articles/'  and  undertake  to 
confirm  this  position  by  particulars.  In  the  third  place,  they 
say  :  **  We  think  him  guilty  of  uncharitable  censoriousness,  and 
slanderous  reproaching,  in  the  vile  aspersions,  bitter  reflections, 
and  condemnatory  censures  he  hath  passed  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  ministry  in  this  land,  though  the  most  of  them  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to,  and  of  most  of  them  it  may  be  boldly  said, 
that  they  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  blameless  conversation, 
and  his  superiors  both  in  age  and  abilities."  They  refer  to 
Whitefield's  remarks  upon  "  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whose 
name  the  venerable  Dr.  Increase  Mather  hath  affixed  the  epi« 
thets  of  Great  and  Good,"  and  add :  ^*  Yet  a  raw  and  unstudied 
young  man  starts  up  and  assaults  the  character  of  the  great  and 
ffood  archbishop  in  more  opprobrious  language,  than  that  which 
tne  wicked  children  used  toward  the  prophet,  Go  up  thou  bald 
head  ;  for  he  hath  had  the  front  to  say,  and  print,  that  the  arch^' 
bishop  knew  no  more  fjf  Christianity  than  Mahomet ;  which  we 
think  is  very  injurious,  though  we  agree  not  in  all  points  with 
the  archbishop.  Bold  and  daring  youth !  GOf  tarry  at  Jericho^ 
until  thy  beard  be  grnwn." 

They  allude  to  Whitefield's  censure  of  the  colleges.  **  And 
upon  our  colleges,  our  beauty  and  our  glory,  which  have  been, 
are,  and  we  pray  that  they  may  be,  and  hope  that  they  will  be, 
even  to  the  latest  posterity,  great  and  rich  blessings ;  but  Mr. 
Whitefield  hath  said  of  them,  that  their  light  is  become  darkness^ 
even  darkness  that  may  be  felt.  We  are  astonished  at  the  im- 
pudence of  the  man,  and  that  he  dare  so  closely  imitate  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren." 

The  Association  go  on  to  say,  that  Whitefield  "  appears  to 
us' to  be  justly  accused  of  uncommon  pride,  arrogance  and  van- 
ity of  mind,"  and  speak  of  him  as  *'  a  great  enthusiast,  in  being 
leid  by  impulses  and  impressions,  and  construing  his  little  feel- 
ings, or  the  sudden  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  his  dreams, 
to  be  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any  good  Scrip- 
ture ground  so  to  do."  They  add  in  another  place  :  *^  Nor  can 
we  forbear  to  enumerate  some  of  the  evils  and  mischiefs,  which 
have  followed  his  conduct"  ^'  The  ministry  is  cast  into  much 
contempt,  and  their  usefulness  CTeatly  clogged  and  obstructed ; 
the  minds  of  people  in  matters  of  religion  are  strangely  unhinged 
and  fluctuating — insomuch  that  many  know  not  what  to  think 
or  where  to  fix,  and  are  tempted  to  suspect  all  revealed  religion 
to  be  a  mere  flam  and  nullity.    Antinomian  principles  are  ad- 
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Tancedy  preached  up,  and  printed ;  Christian  brethren  have  their 
affections  widely  alienated;  unchristian  censoriousness  and 
hard  judging  abound,  love  stands  afar  off,  and  charity  cannot 
enter."  "  Numbers  of  illiterate  exhorters  swarm  about,  as  lo- 
custs from  the  bottomless  pit."  After  more  in  the  same  style, 
they  declare  :  ^^  For  all  which  reasons,  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  said  George  White- 
field  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach  anywhere,  or  to  have 
communion ;  and  we  do  hereby  publish  and  declare,  that  it  is 
our  purpose  and  determination,  that  we  will  not  admit  the  said 
Mr.  Whitefield  into  any  of  our  pulpits,  nor  receive  him  to  com- 
munion in  any  of  our  churches ;  and  that  we  will  caution  the 
people  under  our  charge  against  going  to  hear  him  anywhere, 
till  he  hold  forth  repentance  according  to  gospel  rule,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance.^* 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  follow- 
ing extract,  in  which  he  will  see  the  Association  of  New  Haven 
county  administering  solemn  reproof  to  the  liberal  Dr.  Colman, 
to  Dr.  Sewall,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Gee,  and  other 
friends  and  supporters  of  Whitefield  among  the  clergy  of  Bos- 
ton. ^^  It  hath  truly  been  matter  of  grief  to  us,  that  so  many 
of  the  ministers  of  fioston  did  caress,  applaud  and  follow  the 
said  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  even  bowed  before  him,  at  his  first 
coming  into  the  country,  which  we  conceive  hath  had  an  unkind 
influence,  and  set  the  things  of  a  bad  and  dangerous  tendency 
a  going  ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  to  us,  that  so  many  min- 
isters in  Boston  appear  so  attached  to  him  since  his  return,  after 
the  effects  of  his  former  visit  are  so  manifest  and  glaring ;  nor 
do  we  see  reason  to  dissent  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eells, 
whose  words  in  his  printed  letter  are  these :  *  /  verily  believe^ 
thai  God  injudgment^  and  not  in  mercy  to  hispeoplcy  hath  sent 
him  again  into  this  country.*  " 

We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract.  The  Association  say : 
"  We  gladly  improve  this  opportunity  to  send  our  public  thanks 
to  the  Reverend  and  Honorable  gentlemen  of  Harvard  College, 
the  Reverend  associations  and  particular  ministers,  who  have 
appeared  so  valiant  for  the  truth,  against  the  errors,  enthusiasm 
and  encroaching  evils  of  the  present  day."*  This  declaration 
was  signed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  county,  with  the  exception 
of,  we  believe,  two,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Philemon  Rob- 

*  This  <'  Declaration"  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles, 
of  North  Haven,  the  father  of  President  Stiles. 
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Inoa,  of  Branford ;  who,  as  it  happens,  was  a  graduate  of  Haiv 
Tard. 

Six  days  only  after  the  Association  had  takea  this  deciave 
step,  that  is,  February  25th,  1744 — 5,  the  rector  and  tutois 
of  Vale  College  also  issued  their  "  Declaratioti  against  the  Rev. 
Mr.  George  Whitefield,  his  principles  and  designs,"  in  which 
they  reiterate  most  of  the  same  charges,  though  in  language  a 
little  more  (jualified.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  any 
part  of  ttiis  document  except  the  passage  in  which  they  refer  (6 
Harrard  College.  "  We  have  read,"  say  the  rector  and  tu- 
tors, "  the  several  declarations  of  the  Reverend  and  Honored, 
the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  of  Harvard  College,  of  the 
Reverend  the  ministers  of  four  associations  near  Boston,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  and  others,  and  do  in  sub- 
Stance  agree  and  concur  with  them  in  our  sentiments."  In 
June  of  me  same  year,  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
passed  the  following  resolve,  thus  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  state :  "  Whereas  ther« 
have  of  late  years  been  many  errors  in  doctrine  and  disorders  in 
practice,  prevailing  in  the  churches  of  this  land,  which  seem  to 
have  a  threatening  aspect  upon  the  churches;  and  whereas 
Mr.  George  Whitefield  has  been  the  promoter,  or  at  least  the 
faulty  occasion  of  many  of  these  errors  and  disorders ;  this  Asso- 
ciation think  it  needful  for  them  to  declare,  that  if  the  said  Mr. 
Whitefield  should  make  his  progre^  through  this  government, 
it  would  by  no  means  be  advisable  for  any  of  our  ministers  to 
admit  him  into  their  pulpits,  or  for  any  of  our  people  to  attend 
his  ad  mi  nisi  rations."  A  short  time  before  thi5,David  Brainard 
and  the  two  Clevelands  had  been  expelled  from  Yale  College, 
under  circumstances  which  certainly  showed  no  very  lively 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  religious  excitement.  Severe 
laws  also  were  enacted  by  the  government,  to  check  existing 
extravagances  of  twtb  preachers  and  people.  "  Every  meas- 
ure," says  Dr.  Trumbul!  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,*  "  appears 
to  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the  zealous  experimental  preach- 
ers and  people,  both  by  the  legislature  and  the  leaders  among 
the  clergy.  Numbers  of  them  were  Arminians,  preachers  of  a 
dead,  cold  morality,  without  any  distinction  of  it  from  heathen 
morality,  by  the  principles  of  evangelical  love  and  faith.  Ex- 
perimental religion,  and  zeal  and  engagedoess  in  preaching, 
and  in  serving  uod,  were  termed  enthusiasm.     And  great  ad- 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  176. 
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vantage  was  taken,  by  reason  of  the  yn\dy  enthusiastic  errors, 
-which  some  unhapoily  imbibed,  to  decry  the  tv hole  work  asde* 
lusion,  and  the  work  of  the  devU/' 

Dr.  Trumbull,  as  will  be  perceived  from  his  language  in  the 
above  extract,  favored  the  minority,  the  disciples  and  admirers 
of  Whitefield.  We  consider  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  detail  furth^ ;  as  it  must  be  manifest  from  the  proofs  now 
alleged,  that  President  Quincy  is  greatly  in  error,  in  affirming, 
that  ^^  high  Calvinistic  doctrines,"  meaning  the  doctrines  preach- 
ed by  Whitefield,  and  those  who  gave  him  their  countenance  and 
support,  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking,  "  predominated 
— in  the  colony  in  Connecticut"  On  tnis  subject  there  is  a  sort 
of  delusion,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  community  is  laboring. 
Numbers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,— we  have  actually  fallen 
in  with  such  persons, — that  Connecticut  is  a  region,  where  from 
the  first,  with  no  abatement  or  fluctuations,  ^  high  Calvinism," 
"  strict  Calvinism,"  "  rigid  Calvinism"  would  meet  the  travel- 
ler at  every  turn ;  and  that  every  thin^  in  it,  and  about  it,  has 
been  as  deeply  imbued  with  '^Calvinistic  principles,"  as  Athens 
viras  with  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  where,  according  to  Plato,  the 
very  horses  and  asses  walked  the  streets  with  a  republican  air, 
and  took  very  democratical  liberties  with  all  they  met.  Presi- 
dent Quincy,  without  doubt,  is  better  informed ;  yet  his  lan- 
guage through  these  volumes  is  strangely  coincident  with  that 
of  this  class  of  historians.  We  are  well  aware  that  com- 
parisons are  odious,  and  would  indulge  in  them  with  cau- 
tion ;  yet  we  will  venture  here  to  say,  that  in  Connecticut,  the 
opposition  to  Whitefield  was  stronger,  more  determined,  and  more 
persevering,  not  only  than  it  was  in  Massachusetts  generally,  but 
also  than  it  was  '*  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  and  along  the  sea- 
board" of  that  province.  Whether  this  is  to  the  honor,  or  to 
the  reproach  of  Connecticut,  let  others  judge. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the  doc- 
trines, which  *^  were  the  acknowledged  instruments  in  producing 
those  *  revivals,*  which  drew  the  college  [Harvard]  openly  into 
the  field  of  controversy."  He  here  brings  forward  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Charles  Chauncy  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  as  '^  distin- 
guished divines,  recognized  by  their  contemporaries  and  by  their 
respective  parties  as  their  most  powerful  advocates,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  leaders."*    "  In  their  writings,"  he  ob- 
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serye9y  ^^  the  successive  gradations  of  religious  opinion,  from 
high  Calvinism  to  great  liberality,  appear  in  bold  relief." 
Though  the  author  here  gives  notice,  that  he  is  about  to  exhibit 
an  account  of  the  opposing  doctrines  '*  in  a  work  strictly  histor- 
ical/' yet  most  of  what  he  has  brought  forward  in  this  portion 
of  his  narrative,  we  consider  not  within  the  limits  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  our  remarks.  We  find  two  statements,  however,  made 
so  emphatically,  that  they  will  justify,  perhaps,  a  passing  com- 
ment. He  says  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  ^  discerning  the 
strength  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  sect,  availed  himself  of  their 
inherent  power  to  take  captive  the  imagination,  and  to  para- 
lyze the  action  of  human  reason  by  denying  its  authority."  This 
we  understand  to  be  the  same  as  saying,  that  Edwards  denied 
the  authority  of  human  reason  in  religion.  For  if  he  under- 
standingly  availed  himself  of  religious  tenets  which  para- 
lyze human  reason  by  denying  its  authority ;  then  that  in 
religion  he  denied  the  authority  of  human  reason,  is  only  a 
more  concise  mode  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  But  this  po- 
sition we  should  suppose  that  those  who  have  even  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  Edwards's  writings  would  refuse  to 
admit.  Is  it  possible  that  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  ^'  The 
Will,"  the  treatise  on  "  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  and  that 
on  "  The  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  would  deny 
the  authority  of  human  reason  in  religion  ?  Edwards  certainly 
maintained  that  all  the  doctrines,  which  he  understood  to  be 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  could  be  shown  to  be  consonant  with 
reason,  or,  could  not  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  reason ;  or 
else  he  must  have  been,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  for  the  most 

f)art  of  his  life  very  irrationally  employed.  That  he  fully  be- 
ieved  in  the  use  of  reason  in  explaining  and  illustrating  what 
he  held  to  be  religious  truths,  is  proved  by  the  course  he  pursued ; 
and  by  what  process  can  it  be  evinced  that  with  this  use  of  rea- 
son, he  did  not  hold  its  authority  to  be  commensurate  1  The 
admirers  and  followers  of  Edwards  have  ever  supposed,  that  in 
this  particular  department,  the  rationale  of  religion,  he  greatly 
improved  upon  Calvin  ;  and  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  doctrine  in  this  countiy,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  included  this  fact,  that  Edwards  and  his  disciples, 
known  so  extensively  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  as 
"  New  England  Divines,"  have  been  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  fearlessness  with  which  they  encounter  the  most  abstruse 
theological  questions,  and  labor  to  show  their  own  views  to  be 
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agreeable  to  the  highest  reason  of  man.  Now,  it  is  competent 
for  President  Quin(nr,  or  any  one  else  who  thinks  so,  to  say,  that 
Edwards  and  his  school  have  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  and 
that  their  speculations  are  absurd  and  worthless;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying,  that  Edwards  denied  the 
authority  of  human  reason  in  religion. 

The  other  statement  respecting  Edwards,  to  which  we  allu- 
ded, is  this,  that  "  the  personification  of  the  evil  principle  is 
wrought  into  his  works  vnth  great  skill  and  power.'*  The 
**  personification  of  the  evil  principle'*  is  an  euphemism^  or  expo- 
sition, it  should  be  noticed,  introduced  by  President  Quincy,  Ed- 
wards never  having  attained  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  phrase- 
ology. The  author  proceeds  to  quote  various  passages  from 
Edwards'  works,  chiefly,  however,  from  his  posthumous  publi- 
cations, never  prepared  by  Edwards  himself  for  the  press,  which, 
we  do  not  deny,  fully  confirm  his  position.  Our  objection  is 
not,  that  this  statement  is  erroneous  m  point  of  fact ;  but  that  it 
is  so  made,  as  to  represent  Edwards  as  altogether  peculiar  in 
this  respect ;  which,  in  an  account  "  strictly  historical,"  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  impartial  treatment. 
President  Quincy  must  know  that  Dr.  Colman,  **  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  most  liberal  religious  party  in  the  province," 
published,  in  1744,  "  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  in  Hellish  Sugges- 
tions." Some  years  ago,  as  we  well  recollect,  we  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  this  volume,  and  thought  that  the  work  did  no 
discredit  to  its  title.  We  had  no  suspicion,  at  the  time,  that  the 
writer,  in  the  use  of  the  word  *'  Satan,"  meant  it  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  But  to  hunt  up  beauties  of  this  kind,  we 
frankly  confess,  is  an  employment  not  exactly  to  our  taste ;  and 
will  add  only,  that  the  language  so  offensive  to  President 
Quincy  belonged  in  a  great  measure  to  the  age,  and  can  hardly, 
as  we  think,  be  brought  forward  with  propriety  as  character- 
izing an  individual.  The  author  is  correct  in  saying,  that  Ed- 
wards "  was  graduated — at  Yale." 

We  next  have  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Chauncy 
and  Mayhew,  and  of  some  of  the  doctrmes  which  they  preached 
and  published.  Their  theological  opinions  were,  of  course, 
much  at  variance  with  those  of  Edwards.  **  A  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  was  awakened  in  the  land,  and  found  countenance  and 
encouragement  from  intelligent  laymen."  The  connection, 
however,  of  Harvard  with  this  altered  state  of  things  is  not  rep- 
resented as  very  immediate  or  direct,  though  we  are  told  that 
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this  semlnaiT  was  "  the  acknowledged  seat  of  Hberal  inquiry." 
But  ir  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  course  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  college,  the  author  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  mention  so  important  a  circumstance.  It  must  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Ames's  Medulla 
were  still  the  standards  in  theology ;  and  if  all  the  doctriues  of 
these  sjmbols  of  faith  were  not  directly  inculcated,  nothing  was 
taught  in  opposition  to  them.  The  author  admits  that  the 
"  views  of  Chauncy  and  Mayhew  received  no  public  counte- 
nance from  the  governors  of  the  college;"  but  saj-s  that 
these  governors  "  were  all  on  terms  of  friendship"  with  the  two 
liberal  divines,  and  "  some  of  them,"  we  are  not  told  how 
many,  "  of  professional  intercourse  and  interchange  of  miuiste- 
rial  labors."  From  this  account,  not  calculated,  m  all  respects, 
to  meet  the  expectations  which  had  been  excited,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  majority  both  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  board 
of  overseers  of  the  college  were  still  on  what  was  considered 
the  orthodox  side ;  and  that  President  Holyoke  and  Professor 
Wigglesworth  acted  with  these  majorities,  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  seminary  on  the  same  general  principles,  as  had 
prevailed  from  the  beginning.  But,  though  the  progress  of  the 
college  in  its  reformation  from  Calvinism  wasslow,  the  influence 
of  Chauncy  and  Mayhew  was  on  the  increase,  and  "the  lead- 
ers of  the  Calvinistic  sect"  were  alarmed. 

"  In  this  exigency,"  we  are  told,  that  these  leaders  "  turned 
their  attention  to  New  Haven.  Thatseminary  bad  been  founded, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  under  the  auspices  of  peisons  discon- 
tented with  the  religious  state  of  Harvard  College ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  it  was  again  regarded  as  the  place 
of  refuge  in  the  impending  danger  of  the  Calvinistic  faith." 
This  account  of  the  auspices  under  which  Yale  College  was 
founded,  we  have  before  shown,  not  only  to  be  supported  by  no 
evidence,  but  to  be  opposed  by  facts  of  the  most  decisive  char- 
acter. Every  distinctive  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  were  consulted  respecting  the  provi- 
sions of  a  charter  for  Yale  College,  was  unheeded  ;  and  a  plan 
was  followed  evidently  devised  in  Connecticut  without  any 
foreign  assistance.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  sj'slem  of  theo- 
logical instruction  atfirst  introduced  into  the  college  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  the  same  in  the  minutest  particulars  with  that  pursued 
at  Harvard,  as  that  system  is  unfolded  by  President  Quincy  him- 
self;  and  if  the  study  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  Ames's 
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Medulla,  at  Harvard,  was  consistent  with  the  most  enlarged  lib- 
erality, even  with  the  design  of  uniting  in  favor  of  the  seminary 
"  all  the  varieties  of  religious  belief,"  which,  by  the  way,  we 
consider  entirely  apocryphal,  he  should  have  furnished  a  sub- 
stantial reason,  as  he  has  not  done,  why  the  same  liberal  views 
might  not  exist  with  the  same  course  of  instruction  in  Connec- 
ticut. We  are  referred,  it  is  true,  to  Mr.  Noyes's  letter,  but 
our  opinion  of  this  we  have  already  expressed. 

But  it  is  said,  "  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,''  Yale  Col- 
lege ^^  was  again  regarded  as  the  place  of  refuge  in  the  impend- 
ing dangers  of  the  Calvinistic  faith."  That  lale  College  at  its 
foundation  was  looked  to  as  such  a  **  place  of  refuge,  is  an 
assumption,  as  we  believe,  without  one  particle  of  evidence  for 
its  support  There  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
lege of  Connecticut,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  or  in  the  mode 
of  managing  its  concerns,  which,  so  far  as  any  facts  have  been 

E reduced,  savors  of  a  higher  Calvinism  than  prevailed  at  Cam- 
ridge.  Yale  College  was  very  early  the  soil  in  which  Epis- 
copalianism  took  root ;  it  is  shown  by  a  document  furnished  by 
President  Quincy  himself  to  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of 
latitudinarianism ;  such  rumors  were  circulated  of  its  Arminian 
tendencies,  as  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Colman ;  but  where 
are  the  proofs  of  its  superior  Calvinism  ?  If  such  proofs  can 
be  brought  forward,  what  evidence  is  there  that,  on  this  account, 
it  was  in  fact  a  **  place  of  refuge"  for  a  single  individual,  from 
the  apprehended  evils  of  liberality  at  Cambridge  ?  What  in- 
dividual can  be  named,  who  was  reduced  to  such  straits  ?  This 
whole  representation  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  loose  inference 
from  more  than  doubtful  premises. 

As  to  the  comparative  orthodoxy  of  the  two  colleges  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  President  Quincy,  Yale  College  became 
again  the  refuge  of  Calvinists  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  had  rather  draw  our  conclusion  from  facts,  than 
from  surmises,  however  numerous.  Naphtali  Daggett,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1748,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  for  eleven  years  the  acting  president  of 
the  seminary,  was  one  of  two  students,  who  were  among  the 
earliest,  if  they  were  not  in  fact  the  first,  who  entered  the  col- 
lege at  New  Haven  from  the  part  of  Massachusetts  referred  to. 
The  circumstances  attending^ the  admission  of  these  students  at 
Yale  were  written  down  by  President  Stiles  in  his  diary  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  which  occurred  m  1780 ; 
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and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  correctlj  detailed. 
In  the  summer  of  1744,  the  Rer.  Solomon  Reed,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  zealous  new-light  preacher,  "  carried  three  pupils,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr,  Daggett,  to  enter  Harvard  College.  But 
the  last  day  was  nearly  past ;  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Reed 
had  brought  three  new-light  scholars ;  so  they  were  refused 
without  examination,  the  time  being  said  to  have  elapsed. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  of  Attleborough,  resenting  the  matter,  him- 
self carried  Daggett  and  the  otheis  again  to  Cambridge,  and 
remonstrated  to  the  president  with  great  severity ;  but  they  still 
refiised.     Upon  which  Mr.  Reed  brought  Daggett  and  one  other 

lupil  to  New  Haven."      This  was  late  in  the  year  of  1744. 

low  it  happened  that  these  students  were  received  at  Yale 
College,  where  "  new-lights"  were  certainly  very  much  discoui>- 
tenanced  and  dreaded,  and  how  they  were  so  summarily  reject- 
ed at  Harvard,  where  every  thing  was  desgned  "  to  assure  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  to  every  religious  sect  or  party," 

and  wheie  there  was  no  "  shackle  for  the  human  soul,"  we  are 
unable  to  explain.  That  they  were  brought  to  New  Haven  by 
Mr.  Reed,  because  he  supposed  that  the  theology  there  preva- 
lent was  more  consonant  with  his  own,  than  the  theology  at 
Cambridge,  or  because  the  disciples  of  Whiteiield  were  treated 
at  New  Haven  with  especial  favor,  cannot  be  true.  A  short 
time  only  before  Mr.  Reed  brought  his  pupils  to  Yale  College, 
David  Bralnerd  had  been  expelled  under  circumstances  ill  cal- 
culated to  draw  "  new-lights"  within  ite  walls.  The  report  of 
this  proceeding  had  gone  through  New  England ;  and  the 
echoes  of  it  are  still  occa^onally  heard.  Two  students,  whose 
case  is  so  particularly  reported  by  Dr.  Trumbull,  had  just  been 
expelled  for  attending  a  separate  new-lig^ht  religious  meeting. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Reed,  after  his  application  at  Cambridge 
had  been  so  peremptorily  denied,  had  only  "  Hopson's  choice ; " 
it  was  Yale  College,  or  no  college  whatever.  Such  was  the 
Calvinistic  "  place  of  refuge,"  to  which  Mr.  Reed's  pupils  be- 
took themselves. 

In  1766,  Naphtali  Daggett,  one  of  these  pupils,  had  become 
the  acting  pre^dent  of  Yale  CoUt^e.  Two  years  aAerwards, 
the  same  Mr.  Reed  brought  his  son  to  Yale  College,  who  grad- 
uated in  1772,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reed,  of  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1771,  he  brought  another  son,  afterwards 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Reed,  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts,  who  grad- 
uated in  1775.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodges,  in  a  sermon  preached 
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before  the  congregational  society  in  Bridgewater  in  1831,  soon 
after  the  death  oftheir  pastor,  says,  that  the  father  of  Dr.  Reed 
preferred  Yale  College,  **  both  on  account  of  his  intimate  friend- 
ship vriih  some  of  its  officers,  and  because  of  the  soundness,  in 
his  view,  of  the  theological  doctrines  there  maintained."  That 
an  intimacy  existed  between  Mr.  Reed  and  President  Daggett,  is 
without  doubt  true;  but  that  there  was  at  that  time  any 
difference  in  the  theology  of  the  two  colleges,  generally  recog- 
nized,  it  would  be  difficult,  as  we  think,  to  produce  any  clear 
contemporary  evidence.  Some  other  students  at  this  period 
may  have  come  to  Yale  College  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
country,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  Samuel  Wales,  after- 
wards professor  of  divinity,  from  Raynham,  who  m*aduated  in 
1767 ;  but  their  number  was  too  inconsiderable  to  indicate  that 
this  was  in  consequence  of  any  excitement  about  orthodoxy,  or 
heterodoxy. 

President  Quincy  goes  on  to  say :  **  In  the  vear  1752,  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Calvinistic 
sect  in  Massachusetts,  sedulously  began  the  task  of  '^  settling 
and  securing  orthodoxy  in  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  to 
preserve  it,  m  all  the  governors  thereof,  upon  the  best  founda- 
tion  that 'human  wisdom,  directed  by  the  general  rules  of  God's 
word,  could  devise."  The  author  refers  to  "  President  Clap's 
**  History  of  Yale  College"  as  an  authority  for  this  statement ; 
but  neither  at  the  page  noted,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  work, 
do  we  find  that  support,  which  it  so  much  needs.    The  fact, 

I>robably,  which  he  bad  in  his  mind  was  this  ;  that  in  1753,  pub* 
ic  worsnip  began  to  beheld  in  the  college  chapel,  and  the  rea- 
son  assigned  for  separating  from  the  congregation  in  town  wa^, 
that  the  college  was  "  in  danger  of  being  infected  with  errors." 
It  is  said,  moreover,  by  President  Clap,  that  this  measure  was 
adopted,  agreeably  **  to  the  advice  of  the  General  Association." 
That  a  part  of  thecler^  of  Massachusetts  had  any  thing  to  do  in 
this  matter,  is  soroethmg  new.  No  such  information  is  found  in 
President  Clap's  history,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  source  from  which 
it  could  have  been  derived.  We  are  next  told  that  in  November, 
1753,  the  president  and  fellows  of  that  seminair  passed  votes  de- 
claring that  the  students  should  be  established  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  according  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Ames's 
Medulla  and  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  be 
instructed  in  any  different  principles  or  doctrines."  This  is 
incorrect    In  the  preamble  to  the  resolves  passed  at  the  time 
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mentioned,  it  is  stated  historically,  that  these  regulations  were 
made  by  the  founders  of  the  college,  but  in  the  resolves  them- 
selves,  the  whole  is  omiUedy  except  the  ^'  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism." The  account  which  follows  is  more  conformable  to 
fact :  that  the  president  and  fellows  resolved,  ^'  that  the  As- 
sembly's Catechism,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  received  and 
estabhshed  in  the  churches  of  this  colony,  (which  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Confession,)  contain  a  true  and  just 
summary  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  justly 
collected  and  summed  up  in  those  compositions,  and  aU  ex- 
positions of  Scripture  pretending  to  deduce  any  doctrines  or 
positions  contrary  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  these  compo- 
sures, we  are  of  opinion,  are  wrong  and  erroneous;  and 
that  every  president,  fellow,  professor  of  divinity,  or  tutor  in  the 
college  shall,  before  he  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  office, 
publicly  consent  to  the  said  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  containing  a  just  summary  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  re- 
nounce all  doctrines  and  pnnciples  contrary  thereto,  and  shall 
pass  through  such  examination,  as  the  corporation  shall  think 
proper  in  order  to  their  being  fully  satisfied,  that  he  should  do  it 
truly,  and  without  any  evasion  or  equivocation."  To  this  ac- 
count President  Quincy  subjoins  the  remark :  *'  These  measures 
for  perpetuating  Calvinism  in  the  land  were  highly  approved 
by  all  of  that  faith ;  and  an  accession  of  students  to  Yale  Col- 
lege about  this  time,  greater  than  at  Harvard,  was  regarded  as 
an  omen  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  close  adherence 
to  Calvinistic  doctrines."  Before  noticing  this  remark  with  the 
particularity  which  it  seems  to  call  for,  we  have  a  few  sugges- 
tions to  make  respecting  the  resolves  of  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  Yale  College  in  1753. 

The  times  immediately  succeeding  the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
in  New  England  were  marked  by  numerous  theological  contro- 
versies and  violent  religious  dissensions.  This  certamly  was  true 
of  some  parts  of  Connecticut.  In  New  Haven,  where  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and  with  which  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  college  were  accustomed  to  worship, 
there  arose  a  long  and  fierce  contention,  partly  from  a  differ- 
ence on  points  of  doctrine,  and  partly  from  personal  dislike  of 
the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes.  This  contest  terminated  in 
the  severance  of  the  society  into  two,  in  both  of  which,  what- 
ever Christian  virtues  were  in  exercise,  those  of  long-sii^ering, 
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meekness  and  charity  were  far  from  being  very  conspicuous. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  that 
its  best  interests  required  it  to  be  separated  as  far  as  possible 
from  this  controversy ;  and  in  consequence  the  plan  of  having 
the  sti^ents  worship  by  themselves  in  the  college  chapel  was 
devis^.  The  advocates  of  this  new  scheme  urged,  among 
other  reasons  for  its  adoption,  that  the  students  needed  better 

Ceaching  than  they  were  in  the  way  of  hearing  from  Mr. 
oyes;  whose  orthodoxy  likewise  was  called  in  question.    The 
friends  of  Mr.  Noyes  were  offended,  opposed  the  projected 
measure,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  college  for  meeting  m  a  religious  assembly  not  recog- 
nized, as  they  maintained,  by  the  laws.    Parties  on  this  subject 
existed  through  the  state;  the  college  was  the  object  of  con- 
stant attacks ;  efforts  were  making  to  subject  it  to  a  legislative 
visitation ;  and  among  other  reasons  alleged  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  this,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  college  was  in 
great  danger,  as  there  was  no  adequate  security  for  its  contmu- 
ance.     "Hie  college  was  fast  losing  public  favor ;  and  some 
extraordinary  efforts  seemed  to  be  called  for  .  to  save  it  from 
ruin.    It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that  the  resolves  referred 
to,  and  in  part  quoted,  by  President  Quincy,  were  passed  by 
the  president  and  fellows.     It  was  a  measure  of  peace,  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  parties,  and  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  which,  through  a  course  of  untoward  events,  was 
nearly  lost    The  project  was  attended  with  some  plausibility. 
Among  all  the  parties  into  which  the  religious  community  was  divi- 
ded, the  Saybrook  Confession  of  Faith  was  treated  with  respect ; 
at  least,  it  was  publicly  renounced  by  none.    All  retained  the 
name  of  Calvinjsts ;  for  though  some  were  called  Armmians, 
this  name  was  voluntarily  assumed  by  few,  if  any.    There  were 
aot  only  '^  strict  Calvinists,"  but  ^'  moderate"  Caivinists,  **  chari- 
table'' Calvinists,  and  ^'  catholic''  Caivinists ;  for  all  these  desig- 
nations were  in  use.    It  was  supposed,  that  if  the  religious  in- 
struction in  the  college  should  be  conformable  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism  and  the  Saybrook  Confession,  that  hostility  would 
in  a  good  degree  cease,  and  the  public  mind  be  quieted. 

But  the  consequences  of  any  important  measure,  especially 
of  one  bearing  upon  religious  controversies  and  prejudices,  can 
hardly  be  foreseen.    In  the  present  case,  the  result  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  college  of  the  new  test,  was  far  from  an- 
*   swering  the  expectations  of  its  friends.    There  were  those,  who 
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thought  it  unnecessary,  and  preferred  that  the  college  should 
remain  on  its  original  foundation ;  and  amone  th^e  were  indi- 
viduals whose  Calvinism  was  undoubted.    Others  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  test,  except  as  it  was  so  worded,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
to  make  the  Catechism  and  Confession  superior  to  th^Scrip- 
tures ;  whidi  they  held  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  6f  faith 
and  practice.    Whether  the  college,  upon  the  whole,  gained 
or  lost  by  this  measure,  ma^  be  doubted  ;  the  probability  is, 
that  at  first,  the  number  of  its  friends  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished.   However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
stitution never  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  little  public  favor, 
as  from  1753  to  1766,  in  which  latter  year  President  Clap  re- 
signed his  office.    The  controversy  about  this  time  with  the 
British  government  began,  which  led  to  the  Revolution ;  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  was  turned  to  other  objects,  and  the  col- 
lege as  a  subject  of  contention  was  lost  sight  of.    In  1782, 
wnen  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wales  was  inducted  into  the  professorship 
of  divinity,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  test    He,  at 
his  inau^ration,  declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  *^  the  only  sure 
and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  assented  to  the  West- 
minster and  Saybrook  Confessions,  ^'  as  containing  the  most  es- 
sential and  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,"  gave  in  a  creed 
expressed  in  his  own  lai^g^uage,  and  instead  of  renouncing  all 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  Confessions,  renounced  only  such  as 
were  contrary  to  what  he  had  assented  to,  that  is,  all  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own.    Time  is  a  great  soother  of  discord ,-  few 
recollected  much  of  former  disputes,  still  fewer  noticed  the 
change;  there  were  no  religious  periodicals  eager  to  herald  the 
news,  and  little  was  said  or  thought  of  the  matter.     Other  mod- 
ifications of  the  resolves  were  subsequenftly  made,  till  the  whole 
were  abolished;  it  being  supposed  that  the  time  had  come, 
when,  if  the  test  was  ever  of  any  use,  that  use  was  no  longer 
perceived.    The  college  was  left  on  the  basis  where  its  foun- 
ders placed  it ;  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  president  and 
fellows ;  especially  in  selecting  proper  persons  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  own  body,  and  in  the  several  ofilices  of  instruction. 

There  is  no  reason  for  entering  here  on  the  question,  whether 
the  acts  of  the  president  and  fellows,  in  1753,  were  expedient 
or  inexpedient,  wise  or  foolish.  The  historical  sketch  now 
given  of  these  proceedings  and  their  consequences  has  been 
ramished  only  to  make  manifest,  how  greatly  misinformed 
President  Quincy  must  have  been  on  several  important  parts  of 
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this  subject  According  to  his  representation  '^  these  measures 
for  perpetuating  Calvinism  in  the  land,  were  highly  approved 
by  all  of  that  faith ;"  which,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  very  wide  from  the  fact  They  were  '^  highly 
approved  of"  by  hardly  any ;  they  were  acquiesced  in  fy  a 
considerable  number.  The  manner  ^in  which  these  resolves  of 
the  president  and  fellows  were  received  by  the  stricter  class 
of  Calvinists,  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of  the  public  proceed- 
ings  of  the  times.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  procure  a 
professor  of  divinity  for  the  college,  who  at  the  same  time  should 
be  the  college  preacher,  the  means  for  his  support,  as  a  very 
important  part  of  the  concern,  were  to  be  provided.  In  this  ex- 
igency, application  was  made  to  the  legislature  ;  and  this  body 
was  approached  with  the  more  confidence,  as  the  ^^  newJight" 
party  had  increased  of  late  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  college  was  thought  to  be  now  indisputable. 
*^  To  engage  the  house  to  a  compliance  they  were  told  that 
Arminianism,  Socinianism  and  Arianism  were  greatly  prevail- 
ing in  the  country ;  and  that  Mr.  Noyes  was  not  only  a  poor, 
but  a  dangerous  preacher.''  Such  was  the  language  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  college  petition  before  the  house.  They  said, 
likewise,  that  Mr.  Noyes  completely  neutralized- his  own  in- 
structions ;  for  he  would  ^'  preach  Calvinism  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  Arminianism  the  other." 

jBut  all  this  was  to  no  purpose.  The  legislature,  especially  as 
money  was  asked  for,  were  incredulous.  Those  who  called 
themselves  moderate  Calvinists,  but  were  called  by  their  oppo- 
nents Arminians,  were  either  adverse  to  the  petition,  or  luke- 
warm. The  "  new-light"  party  recollected  that  the  college 
had  for  a  long  time  been  believed  by  them  to  be  Arminian^ 
that  Whitefield  had  been  opposed,  and  that  violent  measures  had 
been  pursued  in  the  institution  to  check  the  progress  of  what 
in  their  apprehension  was  pure  orthodoxy ;  and  in  fine,  the 
conversion  of  the  president  and  fellows  was  thought  too  sud- 
den, to  pass  even  in  the  view  of  '^  new-lights"  for  genuine.  The 
petition  was  of  course  denied  ;  and  not  only  so,,  but  the  annu- 
ity of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  paid  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  encouragement  of  the  college  from  its  foundation, 
was  discontinued  about  the  same  time.  This  was  alleged  to  be 
done  on  the  ground  of  the  great  expenses  of  the  French  war ;  but 
there  was  incredulity  on  this  subject  likewise ;  especially,  as  not 
far  from  the  same  date,  on  the  application  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
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president  of  &e  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  recently  establish- 
ed, the  legislature  granted  him  a  lottery  for  the  aid  of  that 
seminary.  A  Calvinism  was  thought  to  prevail  there,  which 
was  purer,  or  which  was  more  faithfully  inculcated. 

Such  was  the  predicament  in  which  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  Yale  College  found  themselves,  at  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  President  Quincy,  their  '*  measures  for  perpetuating 
Calvinism  in  the  land,  were  highly  approved  by  all  of  that 
faith."  How  entirely  gratuitous  this  is,  we  believe  to  be  abun- 
dfantly  clear.  What  inducement  at  that  time  was  there  for 
strict  Calvinists  to  come  to  Yale  College,  and  especially  to  leave 
Harvard  ;  since  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  finom 
this  history,  theological  instruction  was  still  given,  according 
to  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Ames's  Medulla,  with  few 
to  molest  or  excite  alarm?  But  it  is  said,  that  '^  an  accession 
of  students  to  Yale  College  about  this  time,  greater  than  at 
Harvard,  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  close  adherence  to  Calvinistic  doctrines.''  Regard- 
ed by  whom  ?  We  are  fully  confident  that  this  is  an  unfound- 
ed inference.  That  there  was  such  an  accession  is  true ;  but 
it  is  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  comparative  number  of 
graduates  in  the  two  colleges  from  1745  to  1760,  inclusive,  is 
stated  by  the  author,  as  follows.  *^  During  the  eight  years, 
1745 — 1752  inclusive,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  at  Yale. 
During  the  eight  years,  1753 — 1760,  inclusive,  ttoo  hundred  and 
Jive  were  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  tvx>  hundred  and  ffty 'four 
at  Yale."*  This  calculation  we  are  willing  to  admit  as  cor- 
rect, without  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  it.  The  reason  as- 
signed of  the  greater  increase  of  graduates  from  1753  to  1760 
at  Yale  than  at  Harvard  is  what  we  object  to.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one  who  has  read  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
there  is  little  probability  that  Yale  College,  even  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  test,  certainly  down  to  1760,  had  a  higher  rep- 
utation for  orthodoxy  than  Harvard.  We  know  of  no  contem- 
porary evidence  to  this  effect  Allowing,  however,  that  such 
was  the  fact,  this  difference  did  not  lead  to  any  influx  of  stu- 
dents into  Yale  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  eight  years  from  1753  to  1760  inclusive,  we  can  name  with 
confidence  but  one,  that  is  Samuel  Wales,  who  came  from  that 

•  Vol.  II,  p.  462. 
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part  of  the  country ;  whereas  we  could  name  several,  who, 
'within  this  eight  years,  graduated  at  Harvard  from  Connecticut. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  Har- 
vard ;  that  is,  that  more  students  went  to  Harvard  from  Con- 
necticut, than  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts  to  Yale. 
This  is  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  old  attachments 
to  Harvard  were  not  worn  out  in  Connecticut ;  gentlemen,  who 
bad  been  educated  there  themselves,  sent  their  sons  to  the  same 
place ;  and  as  to  the  comparative  orthodoxv  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  no  such  question  was  generally,  if  at  all,  agitated.  But  if 
students  at  this  time  were  enticed  to  Yale,  as  President  Quincy 
intimates,  who  were  they  1  from  what  places  did  they  come  ? 
and  what  became  of  them  ? 

To  reply  fully  to  President  Quincy 's  calculation  of  the  increase 
of  students  at  Yale  College,  in  consequence  of  the  Calvinistic 
resolves  of  1753,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  early  sphere  of 
operation  of  Yale  College,  whence  its  students  were  derived,  and 
to  what  quarters  it  looked  for  support  and  patronage. 

President  Quincy  seems  to  be  of  the  opmion,  not  only  that 
Yale  College,  in  its  ^outh,  was  too  much  occupied  in  reading 
the  Bible  and  learnmg  the  catechism,  but  that  it  was  bom 
somewhat  out  of  due  time.    His  mistake  here  can  be  easily 
shown.    At  the  time  Yale  College  was  instituted  there  was,  in 
British  America,  no  other  seminary  of  the  kind  where  instruc- 
tion was  given,  except  Harvard.    The  remoteness  of  Cam- 
bridge, especially  when  the  facilities  of  travelling  were  so  few, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  country,  left  the  greater  part  of  Con- 
necticut, New-York,  Eastern  New  Jersey,  and  the  parts  be- 
yond, without  the  means  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  their 
necessities  required.    It  was  for  this  region  of  territory  that 
Yale  College  was  at  first  designed ;  and  it  was  from  the  west 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  that  students  were  ex- 
pected and  actually  came.    At  the  time  so  particularly  referred 
to  by  President  Quincy,  there  were  students  in  Yale  College 
from  the  CaroUnas.    The  success  of  the  experiment  might  be 
demonstrated  by  numerous  details,  if  the  case  demanded  it ;  a 
slight  reference  to  Smith's  History  of  New-York  will  suffice. 
He  says ;  ^*  It  was  from  this  seminary  [Yale  College]  that  many 
of  the  western  churches  in  New-York  and  New  Jersey  were 
afterwards  furnished  with  their  English  clergymen."     It  ap- 
pears from  the  same  historian,  that  so  late  as  1746-47  all  the 
**  academics,"  as  he  terms  them,  in  the  province,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
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England,  were  from  Yale  College.  It  is  hence  evident,  that 
Yale  College  was  not  at  first  a  mere  hot-house  plant,  upheld  in  life 
by  the  warmth  (generated  in  Massachusetts  controversies,  but  that 
it  was  originally  the  production  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial 
climate,  and  that  it  bore  abundant  and  healthful  fruit 

As  the  population  of  the  country  increased,  the  number  of 
students  at  New  Haven  likewbe  increased ;  and  this,  for  half  a 
century.     About  this  time  was  founded  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  soon  after  King^s  College  in  New-York,  both  of  which, 
of  course,  drew  some  scholars  from  Yale ;  the  latter,  in  part,  by 
being  an  Episcopal  institution,  and  being  patronized  by  men  of 
high  distinction  in  the  parent  country,  the  former,  by  being 
more  accessible  to  those  in  its  neighborhood,  and  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  superior  orthodoxy.     From  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  the  revolutionary  war,  some  of  the 
more  strict  Calvinists  of  Connecticut  sent  uieir  sons  to  that 
seminary ;  and  this  practice  was  discontinued  only,  when  all 
other  controversies  and  jealousies  were  absorbed  in  the  national 
struggle  for  independence.    Here  it  will  be  asked,  if  from  1753 
and  onward,  students  began  to  frequent  the  new  colleges  in 
New-York  and  New  Jersey,  and  some  still  went  from  Connec- 
ticut to  Cambridge,  how  it  happened,  that  the  numbers  at  Yale 
still  continued  to  increase  1     The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
easy,  and  at  hand.    In  the  charter  of  Yale  College,  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  colony  in  1745,  the  students  were  fred 
from  all  liability  to  military  service.     To  escape  being  drafted 
into  the  army  during  the  Canada  campaigns,  and  expeditions  to 
other  quarters,  many  entered  the  college;  which  became  a 
place  of  refuge,  not  for  persecuted  Calvinism,  but  for  those  who 
dreaded  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  camp  more  than  they 
did  heresy.     No  historical  fact  of  the  time  is  capable  of  more 
complete  proof  than  this.    Every  new  call  for  troops  sent  num- 
bers to  the  college.     From  one  town,  where  a  sort  of  conscrip- 
tion had  been  enforced,  seven  students  entered  the  college  the 
following  year ;  and  at  a  different  time,  in  another  town,  a 
similar  cause  brought  five  youth  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
were  best  fitted  for  a  scholastic  life.     It  is  supposed  that  some 
came  from  the  west  and  south,  and  some  possibly  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  same  reason.     Hence  the  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained, that  notwithstanding  the  college  was  in  great  disrepute 
with  the  legislature,  was  "Nnewed  with  jealousy  if  not  hostility, 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  had  but  a  doubtful  reputation  for 
pure  orthodoxy ;  the  number  of  students  was  not  only  not  di- 
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minished^  but  enlarged.  In  the  paragraph,  then,  of  this  his- 
tory, upon  which  we  have  been  now  commenting,  there  are 
great  and  important  errors,  which  may  be  thus  summarily  stated. 
Yale  College  is  represented  to  have  been,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  for  some  time  after,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
Massachusetts  Calvinists,  which  it  was  not ;  a  resolve  is  ascribed 
to  the  president  and  fellows,  which  is  merely  a  historical  recital 
in  the  preamble  to  their  resolves ;  the  measures  taken  at  Yale 
Colle^  for  perpetuating  Cal^nism  in  the  land,  are  said  to  have 
been  highly  approved  by  all  of  that  faith, — which  has  been 
shown  not  to  be  a  fact ;  and  an  ihcrease  of  students  at  Yale 
College  is  ascribed  to  these  measures  as  a  consequence,  with 
which  it  had  not  the  slightest  connection. 

There  are  other  passages  in  this  work,  in  which  Connecticut, 
or  Yale  College  is  alluded  to,  which  furnish  materials  for  re- 
mark ;  but  of  these,  one  only  will  be  noticed.  In  speakine  of 
the  Episcopal  controversy,  the  author  quotes  a  passage  irom 
Archbishop  Seeker's  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  occurs :  "  There  is,  indeed,  a  college  in  New 
England,  where  students  have  been  forbidden  to  attend  Epis- 
copal service,  and  a  yo^ng  man  has  been  fined  for  going  to  hear 
his  own  father,  an  Episcopal  minister,  preach.  But  in  Harvard 
College,  it  seems,  a  better  spirit  prevails ;  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  flourish,  both  for  that  moderation  and  the  new  church  built 
near  if  This  intolerant  college  could  be  no  other  than  Yale 
College ;  for  besides  Harvard,  there  was  at  that  time  no  other 
than  I  ale  in  New  England.  The  remark  of  Archbishop  Seeker, 
admitting  it  to  be  well  founded,  strikes  us  as  coming  from  him 
with  a  very  poor  grace.  No  person  could  then  become  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford,  nor  can  now,  without  subscribing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  as  a  condition  of  his  matriculation ;  nor  be  admit- 
ted to  any  degree  at  Cambridge,  without  going  through  the 
same  ceremony.  What  student  at  either  of  the  English  uni- 
versities would  think  of  assigning  as  a  reason  for  some  delin- 
<^uency,  his  attendance  on  a  dissenting  religious  service  ?  Be- 
sides, Archbishop  Seeker  was  born  and  educated  among  the 
dissenters ;  and  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  understand  and 
correctly  appreciate  the  feelings  and  motives  of  his  old  associ- 
ates. He  must  have  known,  tnat  in  Connecticut,  at  that  time, 
Episcopalians,  were  dissenters ;  and  if  they  were  subjected  to 
any  disabilities  by  the  colonial  government,  or  in  the  college, 
it  was  according  to  the  example  set  the  colonists  by  the  parlia- 
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ment  and  universities  in  England.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  when  Episcopal  worship  was  established  in  New  Haven, 
all  students  belonging  to  the  English  church  were  allowed  to 
attend  its  service  on  communiop  ofays ;  but  at  other  times  they 
were  required  to  be  present  in  the  college  chapel.  The  penalty 
for  absence  was  a  few  pence.  The  probability  is,  that  in  the 
case  referred  to,  the  absence  was  noted ;  but  whether  the  stu- 
dent was  at  his  room,  or  at  church,  heard  his  father  preach  or 
any  one  else,  was  never  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  college 
government.  These  remarks  are  made,  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  occurrence,  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story,  may 
be  understood,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  law. 
This,  without  question,  as  all  would  now  view  it,  was  both 
illiberal  and  inexpedient ;  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  those  who  made  the  regulation  fully  believed,  as  they  had 
departed  so  far  from  the  strictness  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
England,  that  they  were  acting  with  a  good  degree  of  Catholi- 
cism and  kindness. 

We  have  aimed  to  confine  our  observations  within  the  limits, 
which  we  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  the  beginning.  No  attack 
has  been  intended  on  any  individual  or  institution.  Our  object 
has  been,  to  give  those  interested  in  such  inquiries  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  some  things  which  can  be  said  against,  as  well  as 
for,  a  few  portions  taken  by  President  Quincy,  that  they  may 
judge  for  themselves  where  the  truth  lies.  We  wish  not  to  be 
understood  to  maintain,  that  all  the  measures  adopted  and  pursu- 
ed at  Yale  College,  have  been,  from  its  foundation,  free  from 
objection.  That  with  some  mistakes,  very  few  if  any  inten- 
tional, it  has  done  some  good  in  the  world,  we  fully  believe; 
and  should  be  the  last  not  to  acknowledge  the  same  of  Harvard. 
It  appeared  to  us  on  first  looking  at  this  history  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  a  reperusal  has  not  altered  the  impres^on,  that  all, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  extend  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  this  work, — which  description  includes  almost  all  foreign- 
ers and  very  many  in  our  own  country, — would  rise  from  rcadmg 
it  necessarily  with  the  conviction,  that  Yale  College  had  been 
from  the  first,  whatever  the  author  may  have  intended,  the  seat 
<^  narrow  sectarianism,  bigotry,  and  all  uncharitableness ;  and 
this,  without  one  redeeming  quality.  Not  believing  this  cor- 
rect, we  have  felt  it  to  be  a  liuty  to  state  briefly  our  own  views 
thus  far,  and  hence  the  preceding  observations. 

We  are  unwilling  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  without  a 
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reference  to  the  literary  celebration,  in  which  this  history  ori- 
ginated. In  September,  1836,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard  University  was  observed  at  Cambridge, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies;  and  the  discourse  delivered  by 
President  Quincy  on  that  occasion,  much  enlarged,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  valuable  ori^nal  documents,  forms  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes.  At  this  celebration  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  be  present.  Never  was  any  plan  of  a  paeeant  better 
devised,  or  more  successfully  executed.  Every  thmg  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  to  the  character  of  those, 
who  took  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The  perfect  or- 
der maintained,  the  correct  deportment  of  the  under-graduates, 
the  civility  and  hospitality  of  the  several  officers  of  instruction 
and  government,  were  all  in  unison  with  the  reputation  which 
Harvard  has  so  long  maintained.  Amon^  the  graduates  of 
Yale  College,  who  were  present,  but  one  voice  was  heard ;  all 
joined  in  high  praise  of  the  University,  whose  birth  they  were 
celebrating ;  and  appeared  to  pride  themselves  on  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  Harvard ;  since  they  were  from  an  in- 
stitution, which  was  the  first  off-shoot  from  so  venerable  a 
stock.  They  stopped  not  to  inquire  for  failings  and  defects ;  but 
in  view  of  the  great  benefits  which  had  flowed,  and  were  still 
flowing  from  uiis  ancient  and  copious  fountain,  united  in 
the  general  aspiration,  which  without  doubt  they  will  con- 
tinue to  repeat,  Esto  perpdua. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Exposition  of  Hebrews  6 :  4-6. 

By  Rer.  Silas  M'Keen,  Pastor  of  the  Pint  Cong.  Church  In  Belfast,  Maine. 

For  it  is  impoesible  for  those  w]io  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  w^re  made  partakers  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  and  have  tasted  5\e  good  word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  asarn  unto  re- 
pentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 

In  looking  for  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable,  and,  as  it  is 
generally  esteemed,  difficult  passage  of  Scripture,  it  seems  nat- 
ural to  inquire :  "  Who  are  tne  persons  here  spoken  of  1  What 
is  supposed  respecting  them  1  And  what  is  affirmed  concern- 
ing them,  in  case  the  thing  supposed  should  occur  V* 

When  we  can  answer  theSe  questions  correctly,  we  shall,  of 
course,  understand  what  the  Apostle  intended  to  express,  when 
he  wrote  this  impressive  and  terrible  warning  against  apostasy 
from  the  Christian  faith.  That  the  general  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage is  to  give  such  a  warning,  is  admitted  by  all. 

1.  Who  are  the  persons  here  spoken  of  1  Are  they  true 
Christians,  regenerated  persons  1  Or  are  they  those  only  who 
have  been  favored  with  special  religious  privileges,  convic- 
tions, impressions  and  perhaps  miraculous  powers,  but  have 
never  been  truly  renewed  in  heart  1  As  thorough  an  exami- 
nation of  the  passage  as  we  have  been  able  to  make,  has  con- 
vinced us  fully,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  true  believers  in 
Christ.  What  is  said  of  them  fairly  implies  this ;  and  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  context  that  the  passage  should  be  thus  un- 
derstood. Observe  the  several  characteristics  of  these  persons 
definitely  stated  by  the  apostle. 

1.  They  had  been  once  enlightened.  In  John  1 :  9,  it  is  said : 
'^That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world."  If  by  this  we  are  to  understand,  as  many 
do,  that  Christ  does,  in  some  way  and  measure,  enlighten  the 
minds  of  all  men,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expression  in  the  text 
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must  not  be  taken  in  that  general  sense ;  for  the  Apostle's 
design,  in  saying  that  these  had  been  enlightened,  manifestly 
was  to  distinguisn  thiem  from  others  who  had  not  been  in  the 
same  sense  enlightened.  We  must  also  understand  something 
more  than  being  enlightened  with  the  common  light  of  the  gos- 
pel. For  very  many  on  whom  this  light  shines  are  still  declared 
m  the  Scriptures  to  be  in  darkness.  They  are  so  mentally.  "  This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  li^ht  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviU 
For  every  one  that  doeth  evifhateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
t6  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  John  39 :  19, 20, 
The  light  shines  around  them ;  but  as  they  have  either  no  eyes 
to  behold  it,  or  close  their  eyes  against  it,  they  are  not  illumin- 
ated ;  but,  like  the  naturally  blind,  grope  at  noonday  as  in  the 
night.  The  meaning  is  not  that'  those,  wh6  are  said  to  be  in 
darkness  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  have  no  more  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  religious  subjects  than  they  would  have  if 
the  light  of  the  gospel  did  not  sbne  upon  them ;  but  that  they 
still  remain  without  any  true  knowledge  of  divine  things.  They 
do  not  perceive  their  importance,  consistency  and  exceeding 
glory.  **  The  natural  man  receivelh  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  1  Cor.  2 :  14 

The  term  qxotur&irtagy  erUig/Uenedf  appears  to  be  used  occa- 
sionally in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  designate 
such  ashave  been  inwan)ly  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  6^,  so 
as  to  behold  and  appreciate  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  divine 
things.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  verse  32,  of  this  epistle,  the 
writer  says  to  his  brethren :  '^  Call  to  remembrance  the  former 
days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions."  This,  being  addressed  to  the  Hebrews^ 
was  spoken  of  persons  who  had  been  always  favored  with  di- 
vine revelation ;  and  yet  the  Apostle  refers  to  some  particular 
time  when  they  were  illuminated.  They  were  doubtless  true 
believers,  regenerated  persons,  and  their  illumination  is  men-> 
tioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  With  what  is  here  said  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text  perfectly  coincides ;  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  sort  of  persons.  The  same  Apos- 
tle, addressing  the  saints  at  Ephesus,  observes  that  be  ceased 
not  to  make  mention  of  them  in  his  prayers,  ^'  that  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  being  eTt/^A/ened,  they  might  know  vrhatia 
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the  hope  of  Cl^rist's  calling)  and  what*  the  rid)es  of  the  gloTy 
of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.'^  Eph.  1 :  18.  Here  again  he 
refers  to  that  inward,  spiritual  illumination  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  God.  Of  the  wicked  he  says :  "  The  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glprious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  p( 
God,  should  shine  unto  them."  But  in  the  same  connection  he 
says  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians :  ^*  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts  {ngoa  cpanicfAov)  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  6od,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  4 :  6. 
Here  we  see  that  this  illumination  affects  not  only  the  under- 
standings but  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  it  brings  them  to  be- 
hold the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
This  surely  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  cre- 
ated anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  called  out  of 
darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light  Others,  having  no  relish 
for  moral  excellency,  cannot  perceive  the  Saviour's  glory,  but 
despise  and  reject  him. 

2.  The  persons  here  spoken  of  are  said — yevisafidvovg  te  tij^ 
dfoQBog  tTJg  enovQavioVf—to  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift* 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  heavenly  gift  ?  One  expositor  re- 
plies : \^  the  Lord's  Supper ;"  another:  " freedom  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  grievous  superstitions  of  heathen- 
ism." Several  of  the  Greek  fathers,  quoted  by  Whitby,  un- 
derstood it  to  mean  the  remission  of  sins  conferred  in  bap- 
tism. Drs.  Scott  and  Owen  considered  the  phrase  to  express 
what  the  Apostle  afterwards  calls  being  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  signally  the  gift  of  God.  And  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  interpretation  the  last  named  author  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  term  dcuQm^  when  God  is  the  giver,  is  never  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  any  other  sense.  This  opinion  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  supported.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  6 :  15,  we  refid :  *'  If  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  (^  dtogtai 
by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many."  Here  God  is  the  giver*;  the  term  jn  question 
stands  for  the  thing  given ;  and  yet  not  the  Holy  Ghost  partic- 
ularly, but  the  offer  of  eternal  life  appears  to  be  the  thing  in- 
tended. In  verse  17,  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  tl^s  danQeag  t^^  dixawavff^gf  the  gift  of  righteousness^  which 
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refers  to  pardon,  justification  and  acceptance  with  God,  Again, 
in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  9:  15,  he  says: 
*^  Thanks  be  urdo  God  for  his  tmspeakable  fffi^^  As  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  itself  or  in  its  connection  to  show  that  by 
the  ^  unspeakable  gift''  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  was  intended, 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  understand  the  phrase,  as  most  com- 
mentators do,  of  Christ;  in  consequence  of  whose  death  for 
us  all,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  every  other  blessing  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  are  bestowed  upon  the  world.  Christ  is  in- 
deed an  unspeakable  gift ;  a  gift  that  includes  in  itself  all 
others  which  God  ever  has  bestowed,  or  ever  will  bestow  on 
fallen  man.  Another  similar  passage  we  find  in  John  4 :  10, 
where  our  Saviour  says  to  the  Samaritan  woman :  ^'  If  thou 
knewest  the  gift  of  Gody  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee. 
Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water."  On  this  passage.  Dr. 
Scott  remarks,  that ''  the  gift  of  God  may  either  mean,  m  gen- 
eral, his  free  mercy  and  grace  to  sinners,  or  the  gift  of  his  own 
Son  to  be  their  Saviour,  and  to  procure  for  them  all  spiritual 
blessings."  Pool  likewise  observes:  ^^Many  by  the  gift  of 
God  here  understand  Christ,  whom  God  gave  to  the  world,  and 
who  is  the  greatest  gift  that  God  ever  gave  to  the  world ;  so 
that  the.  latter  words,  ^^  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,"  ex- 
pound the  former." 

How,  then  shall  we  understand  the  phrase  in  our  text  1  It 
is  evident  that  by  **  the  heavenly  gift,"  the  Apostle  meant  some 
gift  from  heaven  which  was  so  great,  so  distmguished  from  all 
others,  that  he  did  not  judffe  it  necessary  to  state  particularly 
what  it  was.  What,  in  mis  view  of  the  matter,  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  he  means  Christ  himself,  who 
is  surely  the  chief  gift  of  God,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,^— a 
gift  without  which  neither  the  Holy  Spint  nor  the  offer  of  eter- 
nal life  would  ever  have  been  made.  This  interpretation  is 
suggested  by  the  phraseology  used  ;  it  agrees  with  the  context, 
and  is  supported  by  all  those  passages  in  which  the  sacred  writ- 
ers speak  with  so  much  astonishment  of  the  love  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  giving  his  Son  to  make  propitiation  for  sin  by  his 
death  on  me  cross.  '^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  bun  should  not 
pensh,  but  have  everlasting  life."  John  3 :  16.  **  He  spared 
Hot  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  alL"  Rom.  8 :  32. 
Besides^  to  explain  the  passage  to  mean  the  Holy  Ghosty  as  some 
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have  done,  makes  it  expletive;  since  the  Holy  Ghost  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  next  clause  of  the  passage. 

If  then  **  the  heavenly  gift''  means  the  gift  of  Christ  to  be 
our  Saviour,  to  taste  of  this  gift  is  doubtless  to  kruno  by  expert" 
ence  that  Christ  is  precious.  Nor  is  this  term  necessarily  of 
diminutive  signification.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  said 
Christ,  **  there  be  some  standing  here  virhich  shall  never  taste 
of  death  f  shall  not  know  by  experience  what  death  is,  shall 
not  die)  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 
Matthew  16 :  2B.  In  like  manner  Christ  himself  is  said  to  have 
tasted  death  for  every  man.  Heb.  2:9.  In  several  passages 
the  term  is  employed,  just  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  used  in 
the  text  **  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  Ps.  34: 
8.  He  would  have  them  acquaint  themselves  with  God,  be 
reconciled  to  him,  obey  him,  trust  in  him,  and  thus  learn  by 
experience  how  great  was  his  goodness  to  his  people.  In  like 
manner  Peter  says :  *^  As  new  bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby ;  if  so  be  ye  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.''  1  Peter  2 :  3.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  passage  before  us 
are  said  to  have  done.  By  faith  they  had  received  Christ,  they 
had  made  trial  of  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  found  him  to  be 
gracious,  a  gift  from  heaven  of  the  highest  value  to  mankind. 

3.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  partakers  {fietoxovg)  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  *'  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  recaved,  either  as  to  bis  personal  inhabitation,  or 
to  his  spiritual  operation," — by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
miraculous  powers, — and  then  proceeds  to  show,  that,  since 
these  persons  were  not  true  Christians,  and  of  coarse  could 
not  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  former  sense,  they 
must  be  so  only  in  the  latter.  But  here  an  important  point  is 
taken  for  granted  which  ought  first  to  have  been  proved ;  name- 
ly, that  these  persons  were  not  true  Christians.  If  not  true 
Christians,  why  should  the  Holy  Ghost  impart  to  them  miracu- 
lous powers?  T))at  some  ungodly  persons,  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  like  the  magicians  in  the  time  of  Moses,  made  a 
show  of  miraculous  powers,  is  admitted.  But  that  they  perform- 
ed their  wonderful  works,  whatever  they  were,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  were  in  any  degree  made  partakers  with  the  apos- 
tles, of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  can  find  no  evidence.  They  were,  I 
apprehend,  no  more  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than  were 
Janaes  and  Jambres,  or  Balaam,  or  the  lieast  on  which  he 
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rode.*  Not  a  siogle  passage  can  be  adduced  \7hich  speaks  of 
any  person  as  either  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  being  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost  exc^t  in  the  best  sense  of  the  ex- 

*  This  is  a  sabject  which  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  better  understood,  than  it  commonly  is.  Our  Sa- 
viour, speaking^  of  events  immediately  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  says :  *'  There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders  ;  inso- 
much, that  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive  the  very 
elect."  Matt.  U:  24.  The  implication  is,  that  these  great  signs 
and  wonders  were  but  a  ahow^  the  deceitfulness  of  which 
might  be,  and  by  the  true  people  of  God  would  be,  detected.  In 
2  Thess.  2 :  9,  there  is  a  passage  which  may  throw  light  on  this 

Soint.  Paul,  predicting  the  appearance  of  '*  the  man  of  sin," 
y  which  the  papal  power  appears  to  be  intended,  says: 
*'  Even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with 
all  power  and  signs  and  miracles  of  falsehood,  and  with  all  de- 
ceit of  unrighteousness,  among  them  that  perish,  because 
they  embraced  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved."  Here  wicked  men  pretend  to  work  miracles,  they 
practise  base  deceit,  and  the  ungodly  multitude  among  whom 
they  do  these  things  are,  to  some  extent,  fatally  deluded 
by  them  ; — ^a  prediction  which  has  been  fearfully  verified  in 
the  church  of  Kome.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  these  were 
true  miracles.  The  passage  in  Matt.  7 :  22,  may  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Hypocrites  are  there  represented  as  plead- 
ing before  their  final  Judge  :  "  Have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  1  and  in  thy  namie  have  cast  out  devils  1  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works  1"  Does  Christ  admit  their 
plea  1  Does  it  appear  that  he  had  ever  given  them  the  spirit 
of  prophesy,  or  the  power  of  working  true  miracles  1  By  no 
means.  His  reply  is :  ^^  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  But  did  not  Judas  work  true  miracles  1 
As  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  apostles,  unto  whom  Christ, 
when  sending  them  forth,  gave,  without  apparent  exception, 
power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  all  diseases, 
as  well  as  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  9  :  1,  2) ;  and 
as  he,  during  his  public  ministry,  undoubtedly  bore  true  testis 
many  respecting  Christ,  it  may  be  that  Christ  confirmed  his 
commission  and  testimony  by  performing,  at  his  instance,  mi- 
raculous operations.  This  might  be  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  But  that  Judas  ever  did  cast  out  devils,  or  work 
miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  we  have  no  certain  proof ;  and 
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pression.  In  Heb.  1 :  9,  the  Father  is  represented  as  saying  to 
the  Son :  '^  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  ini- 
quity, therefore  Ood,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  feUowSy — tovg  futoxovg  cov.  This 
oil  of  gladness  denotes  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  Christ  was  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  with  power.  But  who  were 
these  *^  fellows"  who  were  made  partakers  with  him  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  either  with  respect  to  his  inhabitation,  or  mir- 
aculous powers?  Shall  we  include  among  them  ungodly 
{>er8ons,  who  have  always  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  been 
ed  captive  bv  Satan  at  his  will  1  None  could  be  joint-par- 
takers with  him  in  this  benefit,  but  those  to  whom  he  him- 


therefore  no  argument  can  be  supported  by  the  supposed  fact. 
From  our  Saviour's  declaration,  in  regard  to  the  signs  which 
should  attend  those  who  might  believe, — "  in  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils,"  etc., — it  would  seem  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  true  believers  to  do  these  things.  The  case  stated  in  1  Cor. 
13, — "  though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,'* 
etc., — is  evidently  supposed  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  vital 
religion.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  even  if  Christ  did 
confirm  the  true  testimony  of  either  Judas  or  any  other  un* 
godly  teacher  by  performing  miracles,  in  accordance  with 
their  desires,  this  of  itself  can  afford  no  evidence  that  these 
ungodly  individuals  were  ^^ partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The 
question  to  be  settled  is,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  un- 
godly persons  are  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  been  "  par- 
takers of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  passage  before  us  must  not 
be  forced  to  testify  against  itself.  In  what  place,  theh,  are  un- 
godly men  said  to  be  "  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1"  When 
Simon,  the  sorcerer,  coveted  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
Spirit,  and  offered  to  purchase  them  with  money,  Peter  re- 
torted upon  him  with  awful  severity,  as  if  he  had  given 
utterance  to  unheard  of  iniquity.  In  fact,  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  be  filled  by  his  divine  influence, 
is,  in  Scripture,  expressive  of  the  most  eminent  piety.  When 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  imparted  to  any,  it  was 
considered  by  the  apostles  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that 
they  were  true  believers  in  Christ,  and  proper  subjects  for 
baptism.  See  Acts  10:  44 — 4<8.  The  apostles  acknow- 
ledged such  to  be  as  truly  approved  of  by  God  as  they  were 
themselves. 
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self  was  pleased  to  impart  it.  This  he  did  to  his  disciples  when 
he  first  appeared  to  them  after  his  xesurrectioii.  '^  He  breathed 
on  them^  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." 
John  20 :  22.  The  Spirit  was  imparted  copiously  and  won- 
derfully to  the  apostles,  and  other  believers  who  were  assem- 
^  bled  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

Again,  Peter,  as  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts,  address- 
ing  the  council  of  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  says:  '^  Ye 
know  how  that  a  good  while  a&;o,  God  made  choice  among  us, 
tibat  the  Gentiles,  by  my  mouth,  should  hear  the  word  of  the 

Sospel  and  believe.  And  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare 
Lem  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us; 
and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith."  By  this  it  appears  that  when  God  gave  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  persons,  it  was  an  evidence  that  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  him,  and  approved  as  his  children.  The  apostles 
and  other  divinely  inspired  teachers  were  invested  by  the  Spirit 
\  of  God  with  the  power  of  performing  miracles  to  prove  that  God 

had  sent  them,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  they  preached 
were  the  truth  of  God.  H^w  then  does  it  consist  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  false  teachers  and  other  ungodly  men  possessed 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  ^he  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  manner  1 
What  would  be  the  effect  but  to  render  nugatory  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  they  had  to  show  that  they  were  divinely 
commissioned,  and  thus  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  into  uni- 
versal discredit  ? 

4.  They  had  tasted  of  the  good  vjord  of  God,  By  the  word 
of  God  we  must  understand,  either  the  revelation  of  God  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  those  He- 
brews had  always  possessed,  or  the  gospel  of  God,  which  had 
then  recently  been  preached  to  them.  It  is  not  material  which 
explanation  we  adopt,  since  those  who  had  a  cordial  relish  for 
the  one,  must  have  had  the  same  relish  for  the  other  also.  In 
fact,  both  may  have  been  intended.  The  word  of  God  is  said 
to  be  xaXoPy  good^  that  is,  desirable,  or  amiable.  This  they 
had  ascertain^  by  experiment ;  they  had  tasted  of  the  word  of 
God  and  found  it  good  and  excellent.  Their  experience  cor- 
responded with  that  of  the  Psalmist,  who  said  :  ^'  How  sweet 
are  thy  words  imto  my  taste !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my 
mouth ;"  ^  more  to  oe  desired  are  they  than  gold,  vea  than 
much  fine  gold."  To  those  who  love  God,  who  delight  in  his 
law,  the  word  of  God  is  sweet ;  they  peruse  it,  hear  it,  medi- 
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late  upon  it,  with  great  delight.  Sooner  would  they  resien  all 
earthly  possessions  than  be  deprived  of  a  blessing  so  highly  es- 
teemed. But  to  those  who  have  no  delight  in  Grod  and  the 
way  of  life  which  he  has  provided,  his  word  appears  void  of  in- 
teresty  if  not  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  fact,  then,  that 
these  persons  had  learned  by  experience  the  sweetness  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  word,  is  a  proof  that  their  hearts  had  been 
changed,  and  that  they  were  true  believers  in  Jesus. 

5.  They  had  likewise  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come, — dwdfiug  xb  luHomog  ai&fog.  Upon  this  clause  Owen  re- 
marks, that ''  by  the  world  to  come  our  Apostle  intends  the  days 
of  the  Messiah^  that  being  the  usual  name  of  it  in  the  church 
at  that  time,  as  the  new  world  which  God  had  promised  to 
create."  Several  other  highly  respectable  expositors  have  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  the  Christian 
dispensation  was  commonly  denominated  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  proof,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  yet 
to  be  furnished.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the  Hebrews,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  their  own 
dispensation  as  rrtn  bbiy  this  age,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  K2n  Dbi9  the  age  to  come.  And  in  some  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  phrase  in  Isaiah  9 :  6,  '^?*''a»,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  Eternal  Father , — is  narriQ  tov  fiiXXoftog 
aimogy  Father  of  the  coming  age;  by  which  it  is  supposed  the  * 
Christian  dispensation  was  designated.  But  what  if  this  dis- 
pensation, in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  while  it  was  really  future, 
was  occasionally  spoken  of  as  the  age  to  come  1  Does  that 
prove  that  after  it  had  come  it  continued  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
very  same  terms  ?  If  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  familiarly  denominated  the  toorldto 
come,  why  are  there  no  decided  examples  of  it  in  their  dis- 
courses and  writings'?  We  frequently  meet  with  this  phrase  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  where  in  the  sense  above  ascribed  to 
it  ?  **  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  ovre  iv  tovrq^  aimvif  ovre  if  rep  fisXXorrty  neither  in 
this  vxyrld  nor  in  that  to  come.^^  Matt.  12 :  32.  What  our  Saviour 
meant  by  this  world  is  evident  from  his  words  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, V.  40 :  *'  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in 
the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend^  and  them  which  do  iniquity. 
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and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire  ;  there  shall  be  ^;v' ail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth."  And  that  by  "  the  world  to 
come"  he  meant  the  eternal  state,  the  world  of  retribution, 
clearly  appears  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  3  :  28:  "  He 
that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  for- 
giyeness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation."  In  the  fol* 
lowing  passage,  Christ  speaks  of  these  two  states  or  worlds  by 
way  of  contrast,  and  in  terms  which  cannot  easily  be  misun- 
derstood. "  The  children  of  this  world  marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage ;  but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage."  Luke  20 :  34,  35.  In  like  manner, 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  says  that  God  **  set 
him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  aU 
principality  and  power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  also 
which  is  to  come."  How  absurd  it  would  be  to  interpret  this 
last  expression  in  such  way  as  to  limit  the  dominioa  of  Christ 
to  his  reign  on  earth,  when  every  impartial  reader  must  see  that 
it  was  designed  to  give  us  the  largest  and  grandest  idea  of  his 
exaltation  f  The  phrase  "  world  to  come"  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally,  and  I  believe  universally,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Christian  writers  and  speakers  commonly  employ  it 
now,  to  express  the  future  state,  the  world  of  spirits.  And  so 
it  ouffht  to  be  understood  in  our  text. 

If  then  we  understand  this  phrase,  "  the  world  to  come,"  to 
mean  the  eternal  state  into  which  souls  enter  after  death,  what 
is  meant  by  tasting  of  its  powers  ?  The  term  dvvofu^y  in  the 
singular,  expresses  ability,  strength,  or  force.  It  is  spoken  of 
the  essential  Pp^cr,  the  true  nature  and  efficacy,  the  reality  of 
any  thin^.  The  Apostle,  Phil.  3 :  10,  expresses  a  strong  de- 
sire that  lie  might  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrec* 
turn  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  fact  might  have  its  due  in- 
fluence on  his  mind  and  conduct.  In  its  plural  form,  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  those  who  are  invested  with  power, 
and  sometimes  for  the  mighty  deeds  performed  by  them,  espe- 
cially by  the  workers  of  miracles.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  are 
repeatedly  called  the  powers  -of  the  heavens,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  only  monuments  of  divine  power,  but  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Of  Christ  it  is  said 
(1  Peter  3 :  22) :  «  He  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him.'*^   Here 
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the  teim  powers,  being  used  to  express  more  than  either  of  those 
preceding  it,  seems  to  include  all  things  which  have  power. 
And  so  in  our  text,  by  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  we 
may  understand  whatever  in  that  world  is  powerful,  either  in 
reality  or  by  influence. 

To  iaste  of  these  powers,  is  to  have  a  view  of  eternal  things, 
and  feel  the  impressions  and  emotions  which  such  a  view  is 
suited  to  produce  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  is  to  know 
by  the  test  of  experience  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  revela- 
tion which  God  has  given  to  man,  respecting  invisible  and  eter* 
nal  thin^  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Having  me  eyes  of  their  un- 
derstandmg  enlightened,  they  had  looked  beyond  this  present 
state,  and  felt  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  had  contem* 
plated  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  felt  that  they  must  ap- 
pear before  it,  to  give  an  account  of  all  their  moral  actions ; 
they  had  surveyed  the  state  of  lost  souls,  and  shuddered  in  view 
of  their  unutterable  agonies ;  they  had  seen  the  glory  of  God 
as  it  is  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  found  him  pre-* 
cious,  and  having  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
must  have  had  anecting  apprehensions  of  the  joys  of  the  heaven- 
ly world,  and  felt,  as  the  Apostle  ejtpresses  it  m  this  same  epis- 
tle, that  they  had  '^  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first  born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 

Srinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel." 
r  these  divine  realities  they  had  not  merely  been  informed,  but 
were  convinced  by  what  they  themselves  had  experienced. 
Having  that  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  they  had  felt  the  power  of  these 
things  on  their  hearts  and  conduct;  and  so  had  tasted  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

Most  of  those  who  understand  the  gospel  dispensation  by 
"  the  world  to  come,"  suppose  that  by  tasting  of  the  powers  of 
that  world  is  meant  that  they  were  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  miraculous  powers ; — a  sentiment  much  more  natural- 
ly implied  in  the  preceding  clause,  in  which  they  are  express- 
ly said  to  have  been  "  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

6.  These  j)ersons  had  once  been  renewed  unto  repentance. 
Though  this  is  not  directly  affirmed,  it  is  plainly  implied; 
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since  it  is  said  to  be  impossible,  '^  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  re* 
new  them  again  {ndXiv)  unto  repentance."  When  our  Saviour 
says  :  **  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  never  thirst 
again/^  do  not  his  words  imply  a  previous  thirsting  ?  And 
when  the  Apostle  says^  to  the  Philippians :  "  Again  1  say  re- 

1'oice/'  does  it  not  import  that  he  had  so  said  before  ?  So  when 
le  speaks  of  these  being  renewed  ^  again  unto  repentance/'  it 
is  manifest  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  already  repented. 
Some,  feeline  the  force  of  this  argument,  but  being  unwilling  to 
admit  that  ue  persons  spoken  of  were  true  Christians,  have 
said  that  their  former  repentance  could  not  have  been  of  the 
right  kind,  that  it  must  have  been  merely  a  worldly  sorrow.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  original  word  for  repentance 
i^iurivoiav)  is  one  which  nowhere  else  is  used  in  this  sense,  but 
is  the  distinguishing  term  to  denote  that  repentance  which  the 
gospel  recjuires.  It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  the  first 
verse  of  this  chapter,  where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  ^^  the  founda- 
tion of  repentance  from  dead  works."  Besides,  if  nothing  but  a 
worldly  sorrow  were  meant,  wherein  would  consist  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  to  the  exercise  of  it  again  ?  All  men,  even 
the  most  infidel  and  hardened,  will  doubtless  exercise  such  sor* 
row  sooner  or  later.  It  must  then  have  been  true,  godly  sor- 
row, evangelical  repentance  which  those  of  whom  the  Apostle 
was  speaking  had  exercised. 

This  interpretation  given  to  these  passages  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  context,  and  indeed  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity 
and  strength  of  the  discourse.  Those  whom  the  Apostle  was 
addressing  were  "  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  call- 
ing." l£s  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  persuade  tliem  not  to  rest 
in  their  present  attainments,  but  to  press  forward  in  the  divine 
life.  "  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  not  laying  again  the  foun- 
dation of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God." 
"  And  this  will  we  do  if  God  permit."  Then  occur  the  words 
of  our  text,  by  way  of  assigning  a  reason  why  they  should 
endeavor  thus  to  go  on  :  '^  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  if 
they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance." 
Now  if  the  persons  described  in  the  text  are  those  whom  the 
Apostle  was  exhorting  to  perseverance,  what  is  said  in  refer- 
ence to  their  apostasy  is  directly  to  his  purpose,  and  certainly 
presents  one  of  the  most  awakenbg  and  forcible  considerations 
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imaginable  to  induce  his  Hebrew  brethren  to  go  on  unto  per- 
fection ;  since  if  such  persons  as  they  should  fall  away,  there 
would  be  no  further  hope  in  their  case.  But  if  they  were  quite 
a  different  class  of  persons  from  those  whom  he  was  addressing, 
what  is  said  of  them  is  irrelevant ;  and,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ingy  quite  enervates  his  exhortation.  As  if  he  should  say : 
'^  Holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  let  us  go  on 
unto  perfection ;  for  if  those  who  have  received  great  light,  but 
were  never  true  Christians,  as  I  trust  we  are^  should  fail  away, 
it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance."  Sucn 
was  not  the  manner  of  Paul. 
In  the  verses  immediately  succeeding  the  text,  the  Apostle 

Sresses  his  exhortation  in  a  different  way  :  ''  T^e  earth  which 
rinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  brineeth  forth 
herbs  meet  for  those  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing 
from  Grod  ;  but  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  reject^ 
and  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.  But,  belov- 
ed, we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  ac- 
company salvation,  though  we  thus  speak."  These  last  expres- 
sions do  not  imply,  as  some  would  have  them,  that  he  hoped 
better  things  of  his  brethren  than  that  they  had  been  enlight- 
ened, etc. !  or  were  like  the  good  soil  which  bringeth  forth  useful 
herbs  and  receiveth  blessing  from  God ;  but  he  hoped  better 
things  of  them  than  that  they  should  apostatize,  and  be  like  the 
ground  which  bringeth  forth  briers  and  thorns,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned. 

In  view  of  reasons  so  various,  so  consentaneous,  coming  so  di- 
rectly to  the  same  result,  we  must  believe  that  the  persons  cha- 
racterized by  the  Apostle  in  our  text  were  true  believers  in  Christ. 
Probably  no  other  opinion  would  ever  have  been  advanced  had 
it  not  been  for  what  is  subsequently  said  of  their  falling  away. 

n.  What  is  supposed  with  respect  to  these  persons  ?  The 
hypothesis  is  contained  in  these  words :  ^'  If  they  shaU  fall 
away.^'  Some  have  found  fault  with  the  translators  for  having 
rendered  the  passage  in  this  way.  They  say  that  the  original  word 
naqanBaortag  being  in  a  past  tense,  as  the  other  words  in  connec- 
tion with  it  are,  ought  like  them  to  have  been  rendered  in  past  time, 
^'  And  yet  have  fallen  atm^."  It  is  admitted  that  this  would 
be  more  literal,  but  not  that  it  would  make  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  sense.  For  in  case  of  the  proposed  rendering,  the 
phrase  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  declaring  a  historical  fact, 
but  only  as  furnishmg  a  statement  for  the  sake  of  an  argument. 
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Examples  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  expressed  both  in  present 
and  future  time,  are  very  common.  It  is  equally  proper,  when- 
ever it  better  suits  the  connection,  that  such  statements  should 
be  made  in  terms  denoting  time  past.  **  But  the  younger  widows 
refuse ;  because,  when  they  have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against 
Christ,  they  will  marry ;  having  damnation,  because  they  have 
oast  off  their  first  faith.'*  1  Tim.  6:  11,  12.  Here  the  verb 
fl^itfiaavy  "  have  cast  off^^  is  in  the  indicative  form,  and  past 
tense,  and  yet  it  must  evidently  be  taken  hypothetically,  not  as 
declaring  that  they  had  then  already  cast  off  their  first  faith, 
and  received  damnation,  but  that  it  would  be  so  when  they  should 
have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ.  So  in  Heb.  10 :  29, 
where  the  Apostle  says :  ^^  Of  ho  w  much  sorer  punishment  sup- 
pose ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  haih  trodden  underfoot 
yitatanarriaag)  the  Son  of  God,''  etc.  It  is  not 'a  declaration  that 
any  one  had  done  so,  however  true  that  might  be ;  but  is  only 
a  case  supposed,  to  show  the  guilt  and  danger  of  so  doin^.  We 
may  therefore  safely  allow,  that  our  translators  have  given  the 
true  sense,  though  not  the  precise  form  of  the  original  term.  Beza 
has  it :  "  Siprdabantur*' — if  they  have  fallen  away  ;  Castalio : 
"  Eit  tamen  relabuntur" — OTid  yet  relapse.  They  did  not  suppose 
the  Apostle  to  be  declaring  a  historical  fact^  but,  as  has  been  said, 
supposing  a  case. 

What  then  is  meant  by  this  falling  away  ?  It  must  mean 
something  more  than  such  falling  as  all  Christians  have  daily 
occasion  to  lament ;  else  none  can  be  saved.  It  must  mean 
something  more  than  to  fall  as  David  and  Peter  did ;  for  they 
both  were  renewed  again  unto  repentance.  It  is  evident  that  a 
complete  defection  or  falling  away  from  the  state  described 
must  be  intended.  If  they  should  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
light  of  divine  revelation  ,*  cease  to  be  illuminated  by  Uie  Spirit, 
and  revert  to  their  former  state  of  darkness ;  lose  their  relish 
for  the  heavenly  gift,  and  no  longer  esteem  Christ  to  be  pre- 
cious ;  should  so  resist  and  grieve  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  deprive 
themselves  of  his  inhabitation  and  miraculous  powers ;  lose  all 
delight  in  the  word  of  God,  and  no  longer  be  influenced  by  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  come ;  and  relapse  into  their  former 
state  of  impenitency,  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart ; — then 
would  they  be  in  the  state  supposed ; — then  might  it  be  said, 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  that  they  hdid  fallen  away. 

Some  perceiving  that  this  must  be  what  is  meant  by  falling 
away,  and  yet  believing  that  God  has  promised  that  none  of  his 
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saints  shall  thus  fall,  have  thought  the  supposition  here  made 
to  be  proof  that  the  persons  spoken  of  could  not  be  true  Chris- 
tians. But  if  we  search  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  that  such 
suppositions  in  regard  to  believers,  and  warning  founded  on 
them,  are  fi:equent,  especially  m  the  writings  of  Paul.  In  this 
very  epistle,  which  was  undeniably  addressed  to  supposed  Chris- 
tians, we  find  numerous  examples.  Indeed,  to  warn  his  breth- 
ren aeainst  apostasy,  and  excite  them  to  go  forward  in  the  di- 
vine life  appears  to  have  been  the  Apostle's  main  design. 
"  How  shall  we  escape,"  he  says,  "  if  we  neglect  so  great  ^- 
vation  ?"  '^Let  us  labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest 
any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief."  ''  If  we 
sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certam  fearfid 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  de- 
vour the  adversaries."  If  then  the  Apostle  does,  in  other  pas- 
sages, address  true  Christians  in  this  manner,  the  supposition  of 
aposta^  in  our  text  can  be  no  proof  that  those  concerning 
whom  it  is  made,  are  not  true  Christians. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  supposition  of  apostasy,  in 
this  passage  and  others  like  it,  implies  that  the  salvation  of 
those  concerning  whom  it  is  made,— of  true  believers,  if  these 
were  such, — cannot  be  certain,  even  in  the  purpose  of  Grod. 
But  the  inference  is  not  legitimate.    For  how  does  it  appear 
that  God  might  not  from  eternity  have  purposed  that  this  very 
warning  against  falling  away  should  be  the  effectual  means  of 
preventing  it  ?    When  God  said :  "  K  the  heavens  above  can 
be  measured,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  be- 
neath, I  will  also  cast  off  the  seed  of  Israel  for  all  that  they  have 
done."    Jer.  31 :  12.    He  did  tiot  mean  that  the  thing  suppos- 
ed was  possible  for  man^  but  the  contrary.    When  the  Apostle 
said :  '*  If  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accurs- 
t'd,"  it  is  plainly  a  case  supposed,  which  was  not  expected  ever 
to  occur.    And  so  when  he  said  to  the  centurion,  with  respect 
to  those  who  were  about  leaving  the  foundering  vessel :  '^  Ex- 
cept these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be  saved,"  it  did  not 
imply  that  God  had  not  purposed  to  save  them ;   for  he  had 
said  before :   ^^  There  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God, 
whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not  Paul ;  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Cesar,  and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee 
all  them  that  sail  with  thee."    God  had  determined  to  save 
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them,  and  carried  thatdeterminatioB  bto  execution  by  warning 
tbem  effectually  against  all  measures  inconsistent  with  his  pur- 
pose. The  supposition  that  the  persons  described  were  true 
beliererSi  militates  in  nowise  against  the  doctrine  of  the  saints' 
perseverance.  If  God  has  determined  that  his  saints  shall  per- 
severe unto  the  end,  he  of  course  has  determined  to  preserve 
them  from  apostasy ;  and  this  not  by  absolute  force,  but  by 
means  of  motives  addressed  to  them  as  intelligent  beings,  and 
made  eflScacious  by  the  agency  of  his  Spirit  on  their  hearts. 
Grod  can  effectually  incline  his  people  to  obedience  without  the 
least  infringement  of  their  free  agency.  ^*  I  will  make,"  he  says, 
<<  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away 
£rom  them  to  do  them  good ;  but  /  toill  put  my  fear  tn  ihm 
hearts  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me,"  Jer.  32:  40. 
Warnings  to  Christians,  and  Grod's  determination  that  true 
Christians  shall  regard  them,  surely  are  things  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  each  other. 

III.  What  is  affirmed  op  these  persons  on  the  supposi- 
tion THAT  THEY  SHOULD  THUS    FALL  AWAT  1     ^A^atOf — floUt 

ipaxeup^ew  eig  fistarou»p^ — it  is  impossible  to  renew  themTagain 
unto  repentance.    The  repentance  here  spoken  of  is  that  which 
is  evidential  of  regeneration.    This  has  been  already  shown. 
Some  translate  the  passage :  '^  It  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  by  repentance."    But  this  rendermg  of  «iV  is  very  unusual, 
and,  in  this  place,  manifestly  unnecessary.    Man,  in  his  unre- 
generate  condition,  being  destitute  of  all  gracious  affections, 
never  exercises  godly  sorrow  for  his  sms,  until  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.    And  if  those  who  had  been  once  renewed 
should  so  fall  away  as  to  lose  all  holiness,  and  become  a  second 
time  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
new them  again  to  the  exerdse  of  this  gracious  affection ;  to 
bring  them  any  more  to  the  exercise  of  godly  sorrow  for  their 
sins.    The  terms  employed  evidently  refer  to  some  agency  from 
without    For  whom,  then,  would  it  be  impossible  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance  %    For  the  apostles  and  their  fel« 
low  servants  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel?    Such  a  work 
never  was  possible  for  them.    They  never  pretended,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  be  able  to  renew  the  hearts  of  men.    They 
always  ascribed  this  work  to  God.    What  then  can  be  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration !    That  it  would  be  impossible  for 
God  to  renew  them  if  they  should  thus  fall  away  ?    This,  it 
would  seem,  must  be  the  meaning.    But  in  what  sense  would  it 
be  impossible  for  God  to  do  this  s    As  it  regards  physical  force, 
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\9\ih.  him  all  things  are  possible.  But  still  God  caooot  act  in- 
consistently with  his  nature,  his  purposes,  or  his  honor.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do  what  is  wrong.  And  if  impossible  to 
renew  those  who  should  fall  away,  it  must  be  because  it  would 
be  contrary  to  his  will,  incompatible  with  his  plans  ^nd  his 
glory,  to  renew  and  pardon  tnose  who  sin  against  so  much 
fight,  and  cast  such  contempt  on  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  term  idvvatof^  rendered  imfos-- 
sAUj  denotes  here,  not  absolute  impossibility,  but  only  great 
difficulty.  But  this,  if  understood  of  the  apostles,  would  imply 
that  though  difficult,  it  still  was  possible  for  them  to  renew 
eyen  apostates ;  and  that  they  could  renew  ordinary  sinners 
with  comparative  ease; — a  most  unscriptural  representation. 
And  if  God  be  regarded  as  the  agent,  as  he  undoubtedly^  should 
be,  this  meaning  of  the  term  in  question  would  imply  that  it  is 
more  difficult  even  for  God  to  renew  some  than  others ;  which  no 
one  can  believe.  Besides,  when  advfatov  is  used  impersonally,  as 
it  is  here,  it  is  the  appropriate  and  most  expressive  term  in  the  lan- 
guage to  express  what  is  absolutely  impossible.  In  this  sense  the 
Apostle  uses  it  again  in  this  very  chapter ;  and  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  this  epistle.  *^  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.''  ^It  is 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away 
sins."  ^*  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  So 
must  the  expression  be  understood  in  the  text.  If  they  should 
fall  away,  it  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  renew  them  again, 
because  contrary  to  his  purpose  and  inconsistent  with  his  glory. 
Having  committed  a  sin  which  could  never  be  forgiven  them,  they 
would  be  utterly  and  forever  lost. 

The  only  reason  assigned  for  this  "  severity  of  God"  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  **  Seeing  they  crucify  unto  themselves 
the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame."  Some 
maintain  that  the  term  aragravQOvrrag^  rendered  **  crucify 
afrtsh^^  simply  means  having  crucified  ;  and  that  the  qualifying 
word,  afresht  is  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  translators.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Greek  particle  ara  in  compoation 
not  imfrequently  implies  repetition,  like  re  in  Latin,  (see  Rob- 
inson's Lexicon,]  and  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  it  is  joined  with  the  radical  word  aravQStOy 
as  if  with  design  to  qualify  its  meaning,  .and  that  the  sense 
given  by  the  translators  entirely  suits  the  connection,  it  is  to  be 
preferred.*    He  had  once  been  crucified  by  their  brethren  at 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  *'  this  is  not  conformable  to  Greek 
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Jerusalem,  and  they  are  warned  against  becoming  partakers  in 
their  enormous  guilt  by  doins  the  same  thing  wesh ;  not  lit* 
erally,  for  that  was  impossible,  but  virtually,  by  manifesting  a 
like  ^irit  of  hostility  and  malevolence.  The  qualifying  phrase 
*^  unto  themselves*^  {iavtoTg)  undoubtedly  means,  to  their  ovm 
vij^^'  It  is  an  example  of  dativus  incommodL  In  Matt 
23  :  31  we  have  a  parallel  example  :  £atB  fMtotvQsIn  iavtoTgy-^ 
**  thus  ye  testify  against  yourselves."  Campbell.  See  also  Rom. 
13 :  2 :  'Eavtoig  Hqifm  ^yportouy — ^**  they  shall  receive  to  them* 
selves  damnation." 

Should  they  thus  fall  away,  it  might  be  said  of  them,  not 
only  that  they  had  crucified  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  but  that 
they  had  put  him  to  an  open  shame^  or  exposed  him  to  public 
ignominy  and  contempt.  Having  once  pubUcly  professed  faith 
in  him,  and  been  received  by  him  as  his  true  disciples,  been 
highly  exalted  in  religious  privileges,  if  they  should  fall  away, 
renounce  their  faith  in  Christianity,  and,  consequently,  virtually 
declare  Christ  to  have  been  an  impostor,  who  deserved  cruci* 
fixion;  they  would,  so  iar  as  their  influence  might  extend, 
bring  reproach  on  his  name,  on  his  gospel,  and  encourage 
others  to  despise  and  avoid  him.  They  would  declare  by  their 
conduct,  that  having  made  trial  of  Christianity,  having  pos- 
sessed all  the  light  respecting  it  which  can  be  obtained  in  this 
world,  having  received  Christ  by  faith,  been  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world  to  come,  they  were  conrinced  that  all  these 
things  were  delusive  and  contemptible ;  and  that  Christ  him- 
self, the  professed  Son  of  God,  was  an  impostor.  They  would 
as  really  make  an  ignominious  example  of  him,  as  those  did 
who  literally  crucified  him,  and  bowed  the  knee  in  derision  be- 
fore him.  They  did  it  ignorantly,  in  unbelief.  But  if  these 
should  apostatize,  they  would  do  it  understandingly ;  contrary 
to  their  own  consciences,  to  their  own  experimental  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  perma- 
nently and  unpardonably  guilty.  To  treat  the  glorious  Son  of 
God  in  this  manner  would  therefore  seal  their  eternal  damna- 


usage."  The  student  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  examina* 
tion.  In  some  cases  ara  produces  no  apparent  chans^e  in  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  with  which  it  is  compounded.  In  others 
it  increases  its  intensity.  And  again,  i/  denotes  repetition  of 
the  motive.    In  proof  of  this  many  examples  might  be  cited* 
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tion.  That  nothing  less  is  intended  is  apparent  from  other  pas- 
sages in  this  same  epistle.  "  That  which  bearetb  thoms  and 
bners  is  nigh  unto  curing ;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  "  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remameth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  acertain  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  de- 
vour the  adversanes.  This  declarationthen,  tbafit  isimpos- 
«hle  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame,"  gives  an  awful  emphasis  to  the  Apostle's  warning 
against  apostasy,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  most  alarming  and 
efficacious,  ever  pronounced.  It  is  one  which  true  Christians 
cannot  disregard.  God  will  cause  them  to  feai  and  heed  it,  and 
80  work  out  their  salvation  with  feax  and  tremhling. 
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Cbitical    Notices 


1. — HUtory  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.     By  J.  H.  Merit  iTjJulngne, 
Pret.  of  the  Theological  School  of  Gtntva,  and  Mtmba-  of 
the  Sociite  Evangeligut.      Volumea  I.  and  II.      First 
American  from  the  fifth  London  Edition.     New-York  & 
Brooklyn:  Robert  Carter.     1841.     pp.  390,400. 
The  present  attitude  of  ProtestantiBm  is  altog^ether  anoma- 
lous.    If  we  had  spoken  in  praise  or  in  defence  of  the  Reform- 
ation, a  few  months  ago,  we  should  have  regarded  ourselves 
as  giving  utterance  to  acknowledged  truismH.     But  now  Prot- 
estants are  renouncing  their  birth-right ;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  they  are  striving  to  wrest  from  others  an  inheritance 
which  is  hallowed  by  the  associations,  and  enriched  by  the  im- 
provements of  centuries.     Amid  all  the  light  and  piety  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Reformation  is  assailed  in  the  house 
of  its  friends.     Learning,  talent  and  influence  are  leading  oit 
the  attack,  with  the  conJidence  which  is  inspired  by  anticipa- 
ted victory.     We  are  about  to  be  driven  back  to  the  stormy 
times  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Zwingle.     Soon  we  shall  be 
forced  to  muster  ourselves  on  the  old  battle-field  i  and  though 
we  shall  meet  anew  enemy,  the  question  at  issue  will  be  the  wme. 
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In  these  circumstances  we  look  upon  the  publication  and  the 
success  of  this  History  of  the  Reformation  as  a  favorable  omen. 
It  is  just  the  book  which  we  need  for- general  circulation; 
and  it  is  destined,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  become  a  universal 
favorite.  To  thousands,  who  are  but  slenderly  acquainted  with 
the  greatest  event  in  modern  history,  it  will  impart  a  know- 
ledge, sufficiently  accurate  and  eminently  salutary.  We  haz- 
ard nothing,  in  saying  that  these  volumes  will  be  extensively 
read,  and  when  read  they  will  be  remembered  ;  for  almost  the 
first  thing,  which  arrests  the  attention  on  their  perusal,  is  the 
vivid  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  memory.  The 
author's  talent  at  description  is  extraordinary.  He  is  like  one 
who  holds  up  to  our  view  a  succession  of  pictures,  distinctly 
drawn  and  not  easily  forgotten.  As  we  follow  the  great  Re- 
former step  by  step,  we  are  confident  that  we  see  the  very 
man, — Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the  monk,  the  preacher,  the  dispu- 
tant, the  antagonist  of  princes,  kings,  emperors,  nuncios  and 
popes,  always,  however,  the  fearless  defender  of  the  truth  as 
it  IS  in  Jesus. 

M.  Merle  D*Anbign6  has  other  qualifications, — some  that  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  same  individual, — for  wri- 
ting the  History  of  the  Reformation.  His  long  residence  in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  these  countries  give  him  ad- 
vantages which  very  few  possess.  The  original  documents 
illustrative  of  this  interesting  epoch  have  thus  been  placed 
within  his  reach ;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  he 
has  been  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  author  has  a  heart  that  beats  in  uni- 
son with  the  spirit  of  the  reformers.  He  can  appreciate  their 
love  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  for  he  has  felt  their  power. 
That  great  truth, — the  comer  stone  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  the  church  of  Christ, — justification  by  faith,  is  as  dear  to 
him  as  it  was  to  the  inquiring  monk  of  Erfurt.  Expressions 
and  actions,  that  would  be  mysterious  to  another,  are  perfectly 
intelligible  to  him. 

But  our  author's  sympathy  with  the  Reformers  has  not  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  fidelity.  At  the  close  of  his  Pre* 
face,  he  remarks :  '*  From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  believe  the  Reformation  to  be  the  work  of  God.  Neverthe- 
less, as  its  historian,  I  hope  to  be  impartial.  I  think  I  have 
spoken  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  actors  in  the  great 
drama, — ^Leo  X.,  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Charles  V.,  Doctor  Eck, 
etc., — more  favorably  than  the  majority  of  historians.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  no  wish  to  conceal  the  faults 
and  errors  of  the  Reformers." 
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We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  these  Toloinea  that  we 
ate  diainclined  to  qnalify  our  pniae.  We  will  barely  obEerre 
that  the  anthor  is  ■ometimes  unnecessarily  minute.  The  tiv- 
idness  of  his  sketches  would  have  been  increaBed  by  conden- 
sation. We  should  have  also  preferred  a  more  frequent  rerer- 
ence  to  authorities.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  essential  in  a 
popular  history  ;  still  it  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work. 

2. — The  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  tit 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Min- 
ister of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Wiih  a  Preface  and 
Jfolts.  By  James  Murdoch,  D.  D.  New-York :  Har- 
per &.  Brothers.     ISil.     One  Vol.  large  8vo.     pp.  528. 

The  author  of  this  work  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  the  Chvrch,  The 
former,  be  Bays,  "  has  usually  assumed  the  form  of  a  historv 
of  the  Church,  more  or  less  controversial,  and  confined  itself 
to  the  ennaU  of  the  internal  feuds  and  divisioBs  in  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  the  variations  in  doctrine  and  discipKne, 
rather  than  to  iia  political  and  social  inflvencet.  Our  atttntton, 
ou  the  other  hand,  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  its  effects  on  the 
tociai  and  even  political  condition  of  mam."  He  accordingly 
endeavors  to  portray  the  genius  of  Christianity,  in  every  age 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  age  itself ;  to  show  the  recipro- 
cal influence  of  Christianity  ou  civilization  and  of  civilization 
on  Christianity.  The  work,  then,  was  not  intended  to  be  an 
ecclenasfical  history,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  And 
yet  it  bears  a  genuine  historical  character.  It  enters  into 
those  details  of  actual  occurrences  which  the  anthor  indges 
to  be  the  most  generally  interesting  in  their  secular  relatioas 
and  influences  ;  and  thus  in  fact  gives  a  pretty  full  history  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  But  Uie  grand  pecu* 
liarity  of  the  author's  plan,  and  his  leading  object,  are  to  trace 
the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  individual  and  social  hap- 
piness of  man ;  on  the  polity,  the  laws  and  iostitutions,  the 
opinions,  the  manners,  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Christian 
world. 

From  the  first  announcement  of  this  plan,  it  has  struck  ui  as 
a  design  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  Christian  knowledge ; 
and  from  the  character  of  the  author,  as  well  as  from  several 
favorable  notices  and  reviews  of  his  work  which  have  appear- 
ed in  the  Britiafa  periodicala,  we  were  prepared  to  welcome  Jti 
appearance  from  the  American  preaa.    ft  is  brought  ont  by 
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Harper  and  Brothers,  in  good  style,  and  the  *' Preface  and' 
Notes"  by  Dr.  Murdock,  though  not  roluminous,  add  not  a 
little  to  the  historical  vahie  of  the  woric.  We  have  read  a 
large  portion  of  it,  and  most  gratefully  acknowledge  that  our 
raised  expectations  have  been  fully  answered.  The  learning 
and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  author  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise ;  and  his  style,  though  sometimes  obscure,  is 
often  glowinff  and  splendid,  in  keeping  with  his  reputation  as 
a  poet,  as  well  as  a  historian. 

The  work  begins  with  the  history  of  the  state  and  forms  of 
Pagan  religion  and  philosophy,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
takes  up,  in  their  order,  the  following  leading  topics :  The  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  state  of  Judea  and  the  belief  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Messiah  $  the  successive  years  of  Christ's  public 
life  ;  the  Resurrection  ;  Christianity  and  Judaism  ; — and  Pa- 
ganism ; — and  Orientalism ;  then,  after  following  the  history 
of  Christianity  through  all  the  changes  of  the  Koman  empire 
to  the  close  of  the  period  indicated  on  the  title-page,  he  takes  a 
general  review  of  that  empire  under  Christianity,  and  closes  with 
a  succession  of  chapters  on  the  public  observances,  spectacles 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  the  empire,  the  history  of 
Christian  literature,  Christianity  and  the  fine  arts,  with  a  Con- 
clusion embracing  valuable  reflective  remarks  upon  the  his- 
tory thus  far,  and  the  providential  preparation  of  Christianity 
to  enter  the  dark  ages  of  European  history  as  *'  the  great  con- 
servative principle  of  religion,  knowledge  and  humanity,  and 
of  the  highest  degrees  m  civilization  of  which  the  age  was 
capable,  during  centuries  of  violence,  of  ignorance  and  of  bar- 
barism." 

In  the  filling  up  of  this  outline  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
part  of  the  author's  work  was  his  attempt  to  write  the  *'  Life 
of  Christ."  The  language,  the  method,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Evangelists  are  so  incorporated  with  our  earliest  associations 
and  with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Christendom,  that  to 
exhibit  them  under  new  forms,  excites  in  most  minds  a  sense 
of  incongruity  and  desecration  \  and  Mr.  Milman*s  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  materials  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  strikes  us 
as  a  failure.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  subject  rather  than  of  any  deficiency  of  talent 
in  the  author.  But  we  doubt  the  necessity  of  the  attempt  in 
carrying  out  his  general  plan.  The  materials,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Evangelists,  were  as  available  for  his  purpose  as  in  the 
form  which  he  has  given  them.  Mr.  Milman,  however,  re- 
marks in  his  preface  that  if,  at  any  time  he  '*  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  including  a  historical  view  of  the  life 
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of  the  Saviour  in  the  history  of  his  religion,  those  doubts  were 
set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  the  recent  work  of  Strauss  in 
Germany.  His  remarks  on  the  *'  Life  of  Jesus,"  as  well  as  on 
the  nearly  contemporary  work  of  Dr.  H.  Weisse,  are  placed 
in  several  appendices  and  notes,  and  contain  a  valuable,  though 
perhaps  not  a  sufficiently  thorough,  refutation  of  the  mythical 
theory  of  these  German  writers.  In  this  relation  his  vindica* 
tion  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant part  of  his  work.  And  as  a  whole  we  regard  this  his* 
tory  as  justly  entitled  to  the  high  character  of  a  standard  work. 
It  18  not  in  all  respects  as  we  could  wish.  The  author  in  his 
ffreat  liberality  to  the  German  writers,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
in  some  decree  by  the  skeptical  tendency  of  their  philosophy. 
But  as  a  history,  his  work  is  generally  impartial  and  candid, 
as  well  as  learned  and  amply  supported  by  the  best  authorities. 

3. — Visit  to  J^orthem  Europe  /  or  Sketches^  Dtscriptivty  History 
ical^  Political  and  Morale  of  Denmark^  Jforway^  Sweden 
and  Finland,  and  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  ; 
containing  J^otices  of  the  Manners  and  Customs^  Com* 
merce^  Manufactures^  Arts  and  Sciences^  Education^  Lit" 
erature  and  Religion^  of  those  Countries  and  Cities.  By 
Robert  Baird.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings* 
In  two  Volumes.  New- York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 
1841.    pp.  347,  350. 

A  title  so  long  and  particular  might  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
index  Xo  the  numerous  and  miscellaneous  subjects  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.    But  our  friend  Mr.  Baird  has  chosen 
to  be  still  more  explicit.    On  opening  these  volumes,  we  are 
greeted  with  eighteen  pages  of  Contents^  presenting  a  pretty 
full  analysis  of  the  work,  and  spreading  before  the  reader  a  bill 
of  fare  which  is  by  no  means  stinted  or  unattractive.    Then 
follows  a  well  executed  map  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
with  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  outlines  of 
Finland  on  the  East ;  presenting  the  whole  country  occupied 
by  the  ancient  Scandinavian  nations.    The  principal  towns  of 
these  countries  our  author  has  twice  visited,  first  m  1836,  and 
again  in  1840,  and  passed  over  considerable  {portions  of  their 
territory  and  of  their  waters.    His  opportunities  of  personal 
observation  have  thus  been,  we  think,  quite  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify his  attempt  to  describe  those  hyperborean  regions,  where, 
— if  we  may  credit  the  legends  of  Scandinavia, — the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  planted  themselves  some  2000  years  before  the 
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Christian  era ;  whither  Odin  is  said  to  have  arrived, — ^B.  C. 
70, — and  was  followed  hj  a  long  succession  of  kings  fabled  to 
have  been  half  divine,  and  whose  apotheosis  was  confirmed  by 
their  deaths ;  and  where  the  Northmen,  in  succeeding  times, 
emerging  from  the  mist  and  darkness  of  their  mythological 
history,  have  left  traces  of  their  bold  adventures  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  have  at  length  taken  their  place  among  the  civ« 
ilized  and  Christian  nations  of  modern  Europe.  A  sketch  of 
the  history  of  such  a  people,  with  an  account  of  their  manners, 
customs,  institutions,  etc.,  by  one  who  has  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality and  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pic* 
turesque  and  romantic  countries,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
and  especially  to  American  readers ;  for  some  portions  of  our 
own  country,  we  are  assured,  strikingly  resembles  those  lands 
of  the  Northmen. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  countries  he 
describes,  Mr.  Baird  has  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of 
numerous  authors,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Laing 
and  others,  and  has  thus  collected  a  mass  of  materials  more 
ample,  perhaps,  for  the  construction  of  a  popular  history  than 
any  of  the  modern  travellers  who  have  preceded  him.  Those 
countries,  particularly  Sweden,  have  attracted  much  attention 
of  late,  and  numerous  works,  on  portions  of  Northern  Europe, 
have  appeared  in  England,  Germany  and  France,  within  a  few 
years,  both  historical  and  descriptive.  But  the  volumes  before 
us  are  more  full  and  satisfactory  on  topics  of  interest  to  Ameri* 
can  readers,  and  will  doubtless  answer  a  purpose  which  could 
not  have  been  attained  by  the  reprint  of  any  of  the  foreign 
works  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  in  vain,  in  the  space  allowed  to  this  notice,  to 
attempt  a  particular  analysis  of  these  volumes.  The  subjects 
of  the  author's  brief  and  running  descriptions  are  too  numerous 
for  us  even  to  name.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  history 
and  description  of  the  countries  and  cities  named  on  the  title- 
page,  beginning  with  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  which  to  us  are 
the  least  interesting  portions  of  his  work,  and  proceeding  to 
the  northern  countries.  These  countries,  considered  histori- 
cally, present  many  curious  and  interesting  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  scholar,  the  statesman  and  the  Christian  ;  and  the 
story  of  their  progress  from  the  lowest  degrees  of  barbarism, 
or  at  least  from  a  state  of  mythical  obscurity,  to  their  present 
enlightened  condition,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  even  with  the  first  discovery  of  our  own 
country,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  seems  essential  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  origin,  and  the  historical  and*  political  rela- 
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tions  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  But  the 
present  condition  of  the  countries  described  in  this  work  is  a 
theme  of  still  more  interesting  contemplation.  **  We  do  not 
believe,"  says  Mr.  Baird,  *'  that  any  other  countries  in  the 
world,  of  a  proportionate  population,  have  developed  so  much 
talent  and  so  much  literary  enterprise,  as  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  ;"  and 
in  this  remark  Norway  is  associated  with  the  former  and  Fin- 
land with  the  latter.  Within  the  same  period  also  great  im* 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  political,  civil,  physical  and 
moral  conditions  of  these  countries.  Norway  is  now  a  free 
state,  with  a  constitution  modelled  in  a  great  degree  after  that 
of  our  own  government,  and  her  example  is  exerting  a  power* 
ful  influence  on  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  who  seem  prepared  for 
much  ffreater  political  ameliorations  than  they  have  yet  expe- 
rienced. Their  religious  condition  is  also  such  as  at  once  to 
excite  our  commiseration  and  encouragement ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that,  in  the  progress  of  political  reform,  that  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  will  be  effected,  which  the  experience 
of  our  own  country  has  shown  to  be  so  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  both. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  found  ourselves  deeply  interested  in 
the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us.  To  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  history  and  description 
of  the  countries  to  which  it  relates,  we  cheerfully  recommend 
it.  The  author  is  well  known  to  the  American  public  as  a 
zealous  and  efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
religion,  and  it  was  in  the  prosecution  of  several  objects  of 
benevolence,  especially  the  cause  of  Temperance,  that  he  made 
his  journeys  to  Northern  Europe.  His  statements  may  doubt- 
less be  relied  on  as  correct,  so  far  as  he  has  given  himself  time 
for  suitable  examination  of  authorities ;  and  we  may  add  that 
the  principal  attractiveness  of  his  volumes,  as  well  as  their 
value,  consists  in  the  variety  of  interesting  topics  to  which 
thev  relate.  He  does  not  excel  in  description,  and  the  reader 
will  have  occasion  to  regret  the  hurried  manner  in  which  this 
work  has  been  prepared  for  the  press.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  countries  described,  and  the  importance  and  variety  of 
the  materials  to  be  served  up,  would  have  demanded  of  the 
author,  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  imperious 
necessity,  more  time  and  care  to  condense  and  arrange  the 
mass  of  information  he  has  given  us,  and  thus  to  render  his 
descriptions  less  prolix  and  repetitious.  The  work,  however, 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  will  be  found  an  acceptable  gift 
of  the  author  to  lus  native  country.    It  is  handsomely  got  up 
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by  the  publisher,  and  the  Dumerous  engravings,  while  they  il- 
lustrate the  scenes  from  which  they  are  drawn,  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  volumes. 

4. — The  French  Revolution :  A  History  in  Three  Volumes,  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Three  Volumes  in  Two.  Second  Ameri' 
can  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  New-York :  Wil- 
liam Kerr  &  Co.  Boston:  C.  C.  Little  &  J.  Brown. 
Philadelphia:  T.  Cowperthwaite  6c  Co.  1841.  pp. 
431,  474. 

To  one  who  has  never  read  any  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writitigs 
we  should  despair  of  success  in  attempting  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  peculiarities.  His  style  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression are  not  only  his  own,  but  they  are  so  unlike  those  of 
any  other  writer  of  the  English  tongue,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  illustrated  by  example  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
literature.  His  productions  have  exceedingly  puzzled  the 
critics  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.  That  his  style  is 
faulty  in  a  high  degree, — that  it  outrages  all  the  laws  of  rhe- 
toric, as  established  by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  and  that 
no  man  can  attempt  to  imitate  it  but  at  the  expense  of  his  re- 
putation for  good  sense  and  correct  taste, — is  now  universally 
admitted.  Yet  Carlyle  himself  is  an  original,  and  as  such  he 
commands  the  toleration  of  the  literary  public,  and  even  the 
admiration  of  many  who  would  wage  relentless  war  against 
the  eccentricity,  the  affectation  and  the  mannerism  of  his  style, 
were  they  found  anywhere  but  in  the  writings  of  this  one  man. 
But  here  they  belong  to  himself.  They  are  perhaps  essential 
to  the  filling  up  of  his  character ;  and  if  these  exuberances 
could  be  destroyed,  it  would  probably  be  with  greater  loss  than 
gain  ;  and  so  both  readers  and  critics  are  beginning  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  that,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others  where  reme- 
dy is  impracticable,  it  is  wise  to 

"  Do  as  tbey  do  in  Spain, 
Lei  ii  rain." 

The  reader  may  of  course  expect  to  find,  in  this  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  a  singular,  an  eccentric  production.  It 
is  unlike  all  other  histories  in  prose.  It  is  a  prose  epic,  the 
plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  thrillincr  and  fearful  events 
and  transactions  of  that  ^' reign  of  terror.  He  accordingly 
groups  his  materials  by  a  difiereiit  law  from  that  of  their  suc- 
cession in  time,  and  thus,  by  connecting  the  more  trivial  de- 
tails with  the  prominent  events,  he  clothes  the  whole  story 
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with  an  iaterest,  which  the  ordinary  style  of  narrs^iTe  never 
producee.  And  the  conception  is  not  only  epical, but  the  plot 
IB  developed  with  wit  aad  irony,  which  to  a  reader  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  events  referred  to  will  appear  to  be  well  sus- 
tained. And,  withal,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  serious  writer.  In  the 
language  of  an  English  reviewer,  "Duly, — the  duty  ofactioff, 
— in  however  smalla  sphere,  it  is  his  perpetual  task  to  preach ; ' 
and  be  preaches  it  too  with  an  earnestness,  with  which  the 
wildest  playfulness  in  details  seldom  interferes.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  strongly  recommend  the  reading  of  this  "  great  work" 
of  Carlyle, — not  as  a  history,  but  as  an  epic  description  of  the 
French  Revolution.  I  twill  wake  up  the  mind  tooewaod  more 
vivid  impressions  of  the  scenes  of  that  age  of  eonfusion  than 
any  history  we  have  read.  The  edition  before  na  is  got  np  in 
a  very  neat  and  economical  style  of  execution. 

5. — Sacrtd  Lyrics,  or  Psalmt  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  Public  Wor- 
tkip.  Selected  by  Jfathan  S.  S.  Btmm.  Troy,  N.  T. : 
A.Kidder.     1841.    pp.648. 

So  many  attempts  hare  been  made,  and  failed,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  prepue  a  complete  collection  of  Sacred 
Son^  for  public  worship,  that  we  have  been  accustonaed,  of 
late,  to  receive  with  caution  every  accessian  to  the  number 
of  our  books  of  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Yet  we  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  better  book  of  this  sort,  than  any  one  of  the  great  variety 
DOW  in  Use  in  our  churches.  Dr.Beman  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  with  his  nsual  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  has  prepared  a  work  which  it  is  hoped  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. His  plan  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  made 
bis  selections,  as  exhibited  in  his  preface,  are  certainly  good, 
and  indicate  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
design,  while  his  long  experience,  good  sense  and  taste  wonld 
lead  us  to  expect  no  mean  result  from  the  labor  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  this  undertaking.  And  having  examined  a  large 
number  of  his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  we  are  happy  to  say,  our 
expectations  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  book  contains 
one  or  more  versiti cations  of  each  of  the  150  Psalms  of  David, 
and  730  Hymns.  "  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  Dr. 
Watts  is  the  leading  author.  Many  other  versifications  of 
high  merit  have  been  selected  from  Doddridge,  Steele,  Kenn, 
Newton,  Montgomery,  Conder  and  others,  which  have  been 
arranged  in  their  proper  places  with  those  of  Watts,  so  that, 
it  is  believed,  this  part  of  the  volume  presents  a  greater  num- 
ber and  a  richer  variety  of  Psalms  adapted  to  singing,  than 
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any  book  yet  puUkbed  in  our  language.'*  The  author  further 
remarks,  that  it  has  been  his  aim  in  respect  to  Watts'  Psalms, 
*'  not  to  throw  away  a  single  stanza  of  superior  merit/'  while 
^  whole  Psalms,  of  inferior  and  prosaic  character,"  and  which 
are  rarely  if  ever  sung,  *^  have  been  omitted"  and  others  sub- 
stituted in  their  places. 

^'  The  Hymns,  says  our  author,  **  have  been  selected  from 
the  productions  of  the  best  writers  of  this  species  of  poetry 
in  our  language."     For  the  purpose  of  making  his  work  as 

{»erfect  as  possible,  he  claims  to  have  spent  much  time  and 
abor  in  examining  the  best  editions  of  the  productions  refer- 
red to,  and  to  have  made  only  such  alterations  and  omissions 
as  were  imperatively  demanded  by  a  due  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  compilation.  The  Hymns  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  proper  succession  of  subjects  in  an  order  which  is  not 
only  intelligible,  but  perspicuous  ;  and  the  volume  is  accom- 
panied with  a  complete  Index  of  the  first  lines,  and  also  one 
of  subjects,  which  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  well  be  made. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion  as  decidedly  fa- 
vorable to  the  claims  of  this  book,  and  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  pastors  and  the  leaders  of  choirs,  as  worthy  of  their 
examination.  We  have  marked  a  few  errors  in  the  printing, 
and  would  advise  the  author,  in  bringing  out  another  editiooi 
to  look  well  to  his  proof-sheets. 

6.— wf  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  for  the  Use  of  Young  La- 
dies  at  Home^  and  at  School.  By  Miss  Catherine  E» 
BeecheTj  fate  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary • 
Boston :  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  U  Webb.    1841.   pp.465. 

Miss  Beecher  malces  a  respectful  apology  for  appearing  be- 
fore the  public  on  a  subject  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  her 
friends,  she  possesses  peculiar  qualifications.  It  may  be  re- 
marked also  that  our  author  has  entered  upon  her  work  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  earnestness,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  make  her  experience,  and  extensive  observation 
and  study,  available  for  the  best  good  of  the  rising  generation 
of  American  women.  It  is  no  fancy-work  which  she  has  un- 
dertaken. As  a  sensible  woman  and  a  Christian,  she  has  set 
herself  about  doing  good  ]  and  has  written  a  book  which  all 
judicious  mothers  and  female  instructors  will  be  glad  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  daughters  and  pupils.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  sensible  book.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  a  great 
many  things  which  are  familiar  to  our  best  housekeepers,  and 
in  respect  to  which  every  ^'  wise  woman,"  who  "  buildeth  her 
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house/'  has  instructed  her  daughters.  But  even  these  things 
may  be  read  with  profit,  as  they  tend  to  confirm  the  lessons  of 
the  well-instructed^  while,  to  multitudes  of  young  ladies  whose 
domestic  education  has  been  neglected,  they  may  be  found 
indispensable  to  their  due  preparation  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  domestic  life  ;  and  much  of  what  our  author 
communicates  in  this  volume  has  been  derived  from  a  wider 
field  of  inquiry  than  has  been  accessible  to  most  mothers  and 
teachers,  and  will  be  found  instructive  to  all.  Some  may  com- 
plain that  she  has  gone  too  minutely  into  the  details  of  little 
matters,  such  as  keeping  a  clean  handkerchief  when  nursing 
the  sick,  wetting  the  lip  of  the  vial  in  dropping  medicine,  etc. 
etc.  I  but  these  Httle  matters  are  not  without  their  importance, 
and  it  is  well  for  our  daughters  to  be  reminded  of  the  minutest 
things,  which  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  their  prepa- 
ration for  all  the  duties  of  those  future  domestic  circles  of 
which  they  are  destined  to  be  the  centres,  either  of  attraction 
or  repulsion.  We  may  add  also  that  the  scientific  part  of  this 
work  is  communicated  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  form,  and 
several  anatomical  illustrations  are  added  which  are  suited  to 
impress  the  lessons  which  it  inculcates  on  the  subjects  of  Phy- 
siology and  the  care  of  health.  As  a  whole,  we  commend  the 
work  to  mothers  and  daughters,  as  eminently  fitted  to  be  use- 
ful. 

7. — Ancient  Spanish  Ballads  ;  Historical  and  Romantic.  Trans* 
lated^  with  J^^otes^  by  J,  G,  Lockhart,  Esq.  A  JStew  Edi- 
tion Revised  ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin^ 
Antiquity^  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Ancient  Bal" 
lads  of  Spain  ;  and  an  Analytical  Account^  with  specimens 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Cid.  New- York :  Wiley  ic  Put- 
nam.    1842.    pp.  272,  8vo. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  introduced  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement :  **  In  reproducing  the  English  version  of  the  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  late  Lon- 
don edition  has  been  strictly  followed,  no  departure  whatever 
being  made  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  text.  To  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume,  the  spirited  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  given  by  way  of  Preliminary  Essay ;  an  analytical  account 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Cid,  etc. ;  and  at  the  end  has  been 
placed  a  Bibliographical  List,  prepared  for  the  present  edition, 
of  the  books  containing  the  original  Ballads,  and  of  writings 
pertaining  to  the  whole  subject. 

This  work,  then,  is  brought  before  the  American  public  in 
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its  most  perfect  rorm.  The  Prelimmary  Essay,  from  the  Ed« 
inbargb,  fills  thirty-foar  pages  of  the  volume,  and  is  not  only 
valuable  in  itself,  but  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  subjects  and  imagery  of  the  Bal- 
lads. It  sketches  m  a. lively  and  brilliant  manner  the  history 
of  Spain  and  of  Spanish  literature  up  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  oldest  of  these  ballads  were  published,  though  the 
date  of  their  composition  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  They 
are  here  presented  in  an  English  dress,  and  are  better  fitted  to 
let  the  reader  into  the  real  spirit  of  the  times  which  produced 
them  than  any  other  form  of  history.  To  the  ballads  of  rude 
and  struggling  nations  must  we  go  for  the  most  instructive 
lessons  of  anthropology  which  the  world  has  produced ;  and 
the  ballads  of  Spain,  mingling  in  their  composition  the  bril- 
liancy of  Arabian  imagination  with  the  flowers  of  CastiUan 
romance,  are  especially  worthy  of  study.  *^  They  are  now 
rendered  indigenous,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Preliminary  Es- 
say ;  *^  transphnted  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  they  have 
taken  deep  root  and  flourish  in  our  harder  climate ;  and  in 
truth  the  soil  is  congenial.  Their  manly  tone  of  liberty  and 
independence,  their  reflective  and  somewhat  saddened  turn, 
their  sincere  religious  character,  their  sterling  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country  never  will  find  a  truer  echo  than  in 
honest  English  hearts." 

8. — Fragments  from  the  German  Prose  Writers,  Translated  by 
Sarah  Austin ;  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Au- 
thors.  New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  1841.  pp- 
365. 

This  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  an  English  publication  of  de* 
served  popularity.  Mrs.  Austin  has  been  known  for  several 
years,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  as  an  ac- 
complished translator  of  German.  She  has  succeeded, — as 
few  have  done, — ^in  detaching  the  conceptions  of  genius  and 
the  researches  of  learning  from  their  original  drapery,  and 
clothing  them  in  chaste  and  truthful  English.  These  ^*  Frag- 
ments" have  been  taken  from  a  great  variety  of  writers,  with 
little  unity  of  plan,  but  with  genuine  taste,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  honor  a  people  that  she  greatly  admires.  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful, — ^gems  of  rare  lustre,  and 
worthy  to  be  numbered  among  things  that  will  never  die.  They 
will  do  much  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  of  some  in 
respect  to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Many  have  supposed 
that  this  country  has  been  fruitful^  hitherto,  of  nothing  but 
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dreBtnynietaphyaics,  lifel ess  pedantry,  or  "  romantic  horrors." 
But  these  "FraginentB"  will  show  that  the  Germans  have 
imagination,  taste,  eloquence,  a  childlike  love  of  nature,  with 
no  common  power  of  painting  her  in  all  her  phases.  We  are 
not  sure,  however,  that  others  may  not  be  led  by  the  perusal 
of  these  extracts  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  trea- 
sures of  German  literature.  It  was  long  ago  thought  to  be  a 
singular  mode  of  selling  a  house  for  the  owner  to  carry  about 
a  brick  as  a  sample.  But  that  would  be  much  safer  than  to 
teat  the  literature  of  a  people  by  a  few  excerpts.  For  one 
brick,  though  it  must  give  hut  a  faint  idea  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, will  resemble  every  other  brick  in  the  edifice.  But  one 
selection  of  thought  or  taste  may  have  no  fellow  in  all  that 
remains ;  nay,  it  may  sparkle  with  pure  and  pleasing  bril- 
liancy, while  every  thing  else  is  distorted  and  repulsive. .  We 
are  constrained  to  say  that  this  is  true,  to  a  lamentable  ez> 
tent,  of  some  of  the  writers  in  this  volume.  We  have  no  wish 
to  see  their  works  made  known  to  American  readera  except  in 
"fragnimts" 

9. — The  Biblical  Cabinti  ;  or  Hermenitttical,  ExtgtHcal  and 
Philolt^cal  Library.  Volume  XXVII.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Clark.     ISIO.     pp.  352. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  are  already 
familiar  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  and 
deserves  to  be  encouraged  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  lAe  Mineralogt/  and 
Botany  of  Ike  Bible,  by  E.  F.  C.  Rosmmuller,  D.  D.  It  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  with  additional  notes,  by  T.  G. 
Bepp  and  Rev.  N,  Morren.  The  original  forma  a  part  of  Ro- 
BenmQller's  Bibliacht  ^aturgescAickte,heing  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Handbuch  der  biblisehm  .^Iterthumskunde, 
— a  work  of  which  a  portiim  has  already  appeared  in  the  Bib- 
lical Cabinet,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Biblical  Geography  of 
Central  Asia."  The  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  disclose 
its  character.  They  are  as  follows  :  Earth,  Earths,  and  other 
Mineral  Substances  j  Stones  and  Rocks  ;  Precious  Stones  ; 
Metals;  Plants  in  General, — their ronstituents, life  and  classi* 
fication  ;  Grain  and  Leguminous  Plants  ;  Kitchen  Veg-elables 
and  Garden  Plants  used  for  food  ;  Plants  growing  wild,  Flow- 
ers and  Shrubs ;  Plants  from  which  odorous  Resins  and  Oils 
are  prepared;  Flax  and  Cotton  ;  Marsh  Plants;  Thorns  and 
Thistles  ;  Vines  ;  Trees  ;  Manna.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  to  the  Biblical  student. 
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10. — .dn  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline^  Unity  and 
Worship  of  the  Primitive  Churchy  that  flourished  within 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ;  faithfully  col- 
lected out  of  the  Fathers  and  extant  writings  of  those  ages. 
By  Peter  King,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  .American  Editor,  New-York: 
Published  by  G.  Lane  &  P.  P.  Sanford,  for  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.     1841.    pp.  300. 

The  publication  of  this  treatise  has  been  foUowed  by  very 
important  results.  It  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  strong 
high-church  prejudices  of  John  Wesley,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  distinct  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  In  his  journal  for  January  20, 
1746,  he  says :  '*  1  read  over  Lord  King's  account  of  the  prim- 
itive church.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  edu- 
cation, I  was  ready  to  believe  that  this  was  a  fair  and  impartial 
draught ;  but  if  so  it  would  follow  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  (essentially)  of  one  order,  and  that  originally  every  Uhris- 
tian  congregation  was  a  church  independent  on  all  others.'' 
He  wrote  to  Dr.  Coke  and  others  in  this  country,  September 
10,  1784 :  *^  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church  con- 
vinced me,  many  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
the  same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  or- 
dain." 

Lord  King  was  the  nephew  of  John  Locke,  by  whose  ad- 
vice he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden.  At  that  time 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing ^  Inquiry"  was  published.  On  his  return  from  Leyden 
he  became  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  soon  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  retained  his  fondness  for  the- 
ology, however,  and  published  his  History  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  1702.  On  tne  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  in  1725  he  re* 
ceived  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  resigned  in  1733, — just  before 
his  death. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  this  treatise  is  to  set  forth  the 
constitution,  discipline,  unity  and  worship  of  the  church  as 
they  existed  in  the  first  three  centuries.  He  shows  great  fa- 
miliarity with  the  writings  of  that  period,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults of  his  '^  Inquiry"  with  candor  and  precision.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  occasional  inaccuracies ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant conclusions  are  not  to  be  shaken. 
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Ih^^nii'Popery;    or  Popery  Unreasonable,  Unecriptural  and 
Jfovel,    By    John    Rogers,  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  Counsellor  at  Law,     With  a  Preface,  J^otes 
and  Index,  by  Rev,  C.  Sparry  of  Jfew^York,  Minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church,    First  American  from  the  Second 
London  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    New- York :  D. 
Fanshaw.     1841.    pp.  315. 
This  is  a  singular,  but  truly  valuable  work*    Mr.  Rogers  has 
a  mode  of  dressing  up  an  argument  which  is  altogether  hia 
own.    His  style  is  characterized  by  strength,  precision,  direct- 
ness and  a  considerable  mixture  of  quamtness.    In  the  last 
particular  he  has  sometimes  erred.     He  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  coining  a  number  of  words,  not  only  without  necessity,  but 
without  any  satisfactory  reason.     For  church  he  invariably 
employs  "  kirk ;"  **  primaty**  for  primacy ;  **  papite"  and  "  Ro- 
manite**  for  papist  and  Romanist ;  **  perhap"  for  perhaps;  "  now- 
after"  for  hereafter.     He  also  uses  '*  priestal,"  **  priestnilive ;" 
"  politikirkal,"  "  politikirkalian,"  "  popan,"  '*  sororially ."    But 
the  argument  is  managed  with  fairness,  courtesy  and  unusual 
ability.     It  presents  the  points  at  issue  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism,  distinctly  and  fully ;  and  then  conducts  the 
reader  to  a  conclusion  which  is  impregnable.     A  reference  to 
the  nineteen  sections  of  *'  Popery  in  Special''  will  show  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  discussion.    They  are  as  follows : 
Papal  Primaty  ;  Infallibility;  Vulgate,  Apocrypha,  Traditions ; 
Knowledge  a  proscribed  thing,  and  the  Bible  a  forbidden  book ; 
Unknown  Tongue,  or  Latin  the  general  language  of  Popery  ; 
Transubstantiation,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  The  Worship 
of  the  Host ;  Half  Communion,  or  no  Cup  to  the  Laity ;  Idola- 
try ;  Merit ;  Purgatory  and  praying  for  the  Dead ;   Priestal 
Absolution    and   Excommunication ;    Auricular  Confession ; 
Celibate  of  the  Clergy ;  the  Seven  Sacraments ;  Priestal  In- 
tention ;  Superstition ;  Blasphemy. 

12. — Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  drawn  from  the  authen- 
tic and  acknowledged  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
namely,  her  Creeds,  Catechisms,  Decisions  of  Councils^ 
Papal  Bulls,  Roman  Catholic  Writers,  the  Records  of  His- 
tory, etc.,  etc;  in  which  the  peculiar  Doctrines,  Morals^ 
Government  and  Usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  stated, 
treated  at  large  and  confuted.  By  Rev.  Charles  Elliott, 
D,  D,  In  two  Volumes,  New-Tork:  Published  by 
George  Lane,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
1841.  pp.  492. 
From  the  Preface  to  the  first  of  these  volumes,  which  is  da- 
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ted  "  CiDciniMiti,  Ohio,  February  22, 1841/'— we  learn  (hat  the 
author  has  given  much  of  his  time,  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  to  the  examination  of  the  controversy-between  Protes- 
tants  and  fiomanists.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  has 
been  collecting  the  materials  of  the  present  work.  ^*  His  early 
associations,"  he  informs  us,  '*  and  circumstances  in  life 
were  also  favorable  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject." The  doctrines  of  the  Catholics,  as  here  exhibited,  are  de* 
rived  from  their  own  creeds,  catechisms,  councils,  bulls,  stan* 
dard  writers,  etc. ;  this  book  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
condensed,  authentic  representation  of  the  manifold  errors  and 
absurdities  of  their  system.  This,  indeed,  is  tbe  principal 
excellency  of  these  volumes.  They  are  inferior  in  logicsl 
acuteness  and  power  to  Sogers'  Anti-Popery,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  notice,  and  to  other  works  which  we  might 
mention ;  but  they  contain  a  very  full  and  fair  description  of 
Romanism,  drawn  up  from  the  testimony  of  its  own  witnesses. 
It  may  be  of  essential  service  to  those  who  wish  to  ascertain 
the  real  tenets  of  Romanism,  but  have  not  the  means  of  con- 
sulting larger  works. 

13. — American  Jlntiquitits  and  Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Red  Race,  By  Mexander  W,  Bradford. 
New-iork:  Dayton  &  Saxton.  Boston:  Saxton  & 
Pierce.     1841.     pp.  435. 

The  ante-Columbian  Jiistory  of  America  offers  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  complicated  problems  of  the  present  day. 
Our  continent  is  profusely  dotted  with  the  memorials  of  a 
great  people.  The  mounds,  pyramids,  temples,  palaces, 
which  neither  the  desolations  of  conquest  nor  the  ravages  of 
time  have  wholly  obliterated,  indicate  a  boldness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  skill  and  energy  of  execution  which  are  truly 
wonderful.  But  when^  how  and  whence  came  these  ancient 
wanderers  to  our  shores  1  Authentic  history  returns  no  an- 
swer. And  then  their  disappearance  is  hardly  less  mysteri- 
ous than  their  advent.  The  monuments  of  their  toil  and  in- 
genuity still  survive.  But  where  are  the  nations  or  tbe  tribes 
to  which  they  bequeathed  their  civilization  1  The  Indian  of 
the  present  day  has  not  even  a  tradition  that  eKtablisbes  his 
connection  with  the  mound-builders  and  pyramid-builders  of 
earlier  days.  Indeed  we  are  constantly  reminded,  when  look- 
ing back  to  these  wonderful  men,  of  that  ancient  kinc^  of  Sa- 
lem who  was  *^  without  father,  without  mother,  without  de- 
scent, having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life." 
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The  Tolome  before  us  does  not  profess  to  bring  forward  any 
new  discoveries.  It  simply  aims  at  collecting  the  light  which 
we  have  already,  and  at  concentrating  this  light  upon  the  dif- 
ferent hypotheses,  which  have  been  advanced  for  the  explana- 
tion of  existing  phenomena.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan^ 
Part  I.  is  devoted  exclusively  to  American  Antiquities. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes ; — the  first  including  re- 
mains of  more  recent  origin,  "  which  have  manifestly  proceed- 
ed from  an  uncivilized  people,"  and  the  second  embracing 
those  older  monuments  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Centru 
America  and  South  America,  which  must  be  referred  to  na- 
tions of  great  cultivation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  author  has  brought  together,  and  exhibited  in  a  small 
compass,  the  most  important  discoveries  which  have  been 
hitherto  made.  Part  II.  contains  an  elaborate  examination 
of  the  claims  of  different  nations  in  the  old  world  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  progenitors  of  the  aborigines  of  America.  In  it 
the  author  also  discusses  the  mode  by  which  their  passage  to 
this  country  was  effected. 

We  will  state  his  conclusions  in  his  own  language :  '^  1.  The 
three  great  groups  of  monumental  antiquities  in  the  United 
States,  New  Spain  and  South  America,  in  their  style  and 
character  present  indications  of  having  proceeded  from 
branches  of  the  same  human  family.  2.  These  nations  were 
a  rich,  populous,  civilized  and  agricultural  people  $  constructed 
extensive  cities,  roads,  aqueducts,  fortifications  and  temples; 
were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  pottery,  metallurgy  and  sculpture ; 
had  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy ;  were  possessed  of  a  national  religion,  subjected  to  the 
salutary  control  of  a  definite  system  of  laws,  and  were  asso- 
ciated under  regular  forms  of  government.  3.  From  the 
uniformity  of  their  physical  appearance  ;  from  the  possession 
of  relics  of  the  art  of  hieroglyphic  painting ;  from  universal 
analogies  in  their  language,  religion,  traditions  and  methods 
of  interring  the  dead ;  and  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
certain  arbitrary  customs,  nearly  all  the  aborigines  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  descent  and  origin ;  and  that  the  barbarous 
tribes  are  the  broken,  scattered  and  degraded  remnants  of  a 
society  originally  more  enlightened  and  cultivated.  4.  Two 
distinct  ages  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
nations^-'the  first  and  most  ancient,  subsisting  for  a  long  and 
indeterminate  period  in  unbroken  tranquillity,  and  marked 
towards  its  close  by  the  signs  of  social  decadence ;  the  second, 
distinguished  by  national  changes,  the  inroads  of  barbarous  or 
semi-civilized  tribesi  the  extinction  or  subjugation  of  the  old 
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and  the  foandatioh  of  new  and  more  extensive  empireB.  S. 
The  first  seate  of  civilization  were  in  Central  America,  whence 
population  was  diffused  through  both  continents,  from  Gape 
Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  origin  he  comes  to  the  follow* 
ing  result:  "The  Red  race,  then,  appears  to  be  a  primitive 
branch  of  the  human  family,  to  have  existed  in  many  portions 
of  the  globe,  distinguished  for  early  civilization  ;  and  to  have 
penetrated  at  a  very  ancient  period  into  America.  The  Amer- 
ican family  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  any  nation  now 
existing  ;  but  it  is  assimilated  by  numerous  analogies  to  the 
Etrurians,  Egyptians,  Mongols,  Chinese  and  Hindoos;  it  is 
most  closely  related  to  the  Malays  and  Polynesians ;  and  the 
conjecture  possessing  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, is  that  which  maintains  its  origin  from  Asia,  through  the 
Indian  archipelago." 

He  rejects  unhesitatingly  the  hypothesis  that  the  original 
emigration  was  across  Behring's  Straits ;  although  "  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,"  he  says,  "  that  there  are  some  tribes  in  North 
America  which  may  have  proceeded  in  modern  times  from  Si- 
beria ;  for  example  the  Chippewyans,  and  perhaps  the  Sioux, 
the  Osages,  Pawnees  and  some  of  the  northwestern  nations." 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidences  of  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  compass  in  China,  of  the  great  maritime  skill  of  the  Malays, 
and  of  their  navigation,  in  remote  a^es,  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  the 
facts  stated  in  relation  to  the  peopling  of  islands  by  the  acci- 
dental drifting  of  canoes,  and  more  than  all,  the  actual  proof 
of  the  distribution  of  population  over  the  numerous  and  distant 
islands  of  the  great  Pacific,  from  Asia  to  Easter  island,  render 
it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  violent  hypothesis  of  a  north- 
em  route.  What  greater  obstacles  were  there,  to  impede  a 
passage  from  Easter  island  to  the  American  coast,  than  at- 
tended a  migration  to  Easter  island  1  Indeed  this  island  itself 
appears  to  have  been  successively  occupied  by  different  fami- 
lies; and  itspyramidical  edifices,  and  its  colossal  obelisks  and 
statues  are  closely  analogous  to  the  American  monuments." 

We  have  not  room  to  examine  these  conclusions.  We  will 
barely  remark  that  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  come  for 
a  confident  and  satisfactory  result.  There  are  many  points 
which  need  a  fuller  investigation.  We  want  a  ChampoUion 
to  read  our  hieroglyphics.  And,  happily  for  future  genera- 
tions, the  era  of  discovery  is  not  yet  closed.  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Catherwood  may  bring  back  stranger  reports  than  any  we 
have  yet  heard.  The  inscription  recently  found  at  Grave 
Creek, — supposed  by  Mr.  Sckoalcraft  to  be  in  Druidieal  ebar 
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scters, — may  omd  a  new  field  to  the  aDtiqasrian.  We  do  not 
yet  deapair  of  finding  the  Ariadnean  thread  to  Ihii  hbyrinih  of 
wonderi. 

11. — ^n  American  Diciionary  of  the  English  Langiugt  ;  tx- 
hibitinglhe  Origin,  Orthography,  Pronunciation  and  Dt- 
finitiora  of  Words.     By  A'ooA  Wtbtter,  LL.  D.  ^bri^td 
from  the  Quarto  Edition  of  the  Jlvthor  ;  to  vhich  art  ad' 
ded  a  Synopsis  of  Words  differently  pronounced  by  differ- 
era  Onhoepials  ;  and  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,  Latin  and  Scripture  Proper  J^asut. 
Revised  Edition  ;  unVA  an   .dppenaix  containing  ail  the 
additional  Words  in  the  last  Edition  of  the  Larger  Work. 
New  York:  White  &  Sheffield.     1841.    pp.  1097 large 
8vo. 
Webster's  .American  Dictionary  was  first  published  aboat 
twelve  years  since  in  two  volnmea,  quarto.     An  Abridgment 
of  this  great  work,  in  one  octaro  vohime,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Worcester   of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Goodrich   of  Tale 
College,  under  the  general  snperinlendence  of  the  anthor,  and 
published  in  1829  ;  in  which  the  vocabulary  was  considerably 
enlarged,  the  definitions  of  •words,  as  giv^n  in  the  larger  work, 
were  retained  and  new  ones. occasionally  added,  and  the  ilhi- 
trations  and  authorities  omitted,  excepting  in  doubtful  and 
contested  caaea,   where  they  were  carefully  retained.     The 
Abridgment  was  thus  rendered  a  valuable  substitute  for  tha 
original  work,  and  in  some  respects  an  improvement  upon  it. 
The  venerable  author  has  recently  given  to  the  public  a 
new  edition  of  bis  original  work,  containing  his  last  correc- 
tions and  improvements.     These,  in  all  important  particulars, 
are  introduced  into  thia  Revised  Edition  of  the  Abridgment, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
They  consist  principally  in  the  addition  of  about  Jifieen  thou- 
sand worda  to  the  vocabulsry  of  the  first  edition  of  the  large 
work,  and  such  changes  of  definitions  as  the  improved  nomen- 
clature, in  some  branches  of  scieace,  has  requited.     Of  a  va- 
riety of  words  which  have  home  two  forms,  the  author  has 
retained  only  that  form  which  he  deems  most  proper,  prefer- 
ring to  write  afterward,  backward,  etc.  without  the  s,  and  while 
instead  of  toAi/x,  etc.     He  baa  also  changed  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  disputed  words,  in  conformity,  as  he  judges,  with 
general  analogies  or  more  recent  usage. 

We  cannot  be  expected  in  this  brief  notice  to  enter  upon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  merita  of  Webater's  Dictionary. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  work  it  would  be  preposterous  to  chiim 
for  it  the  honor  of  a  perfect  standard  ;  audits  prinaiples,  as 
well  as  the  imperfections  which  belong  almost  of  necessity 
to  its  execution,  are  open  for  discussion.  We  regard  it,  how- 
ever, as  on  the  whole  the  best  lexicon  of  the  English  language 
which  we  at  present  possess ;  and,  until  a  better  shall  be  pro- 
Tided,  intend  to  keep  it  by  us  for  consultation.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall  adopt  in  practice  the  sentiment  of  the  author, 
that,  '*  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
circle  of  ideas  embodied  in  the  language  of  a  nation,  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  lexicographer  are  only  an  approximation 
towards  the  end  in  view." 

15  .-r*^  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  Part  L  .^practiced 
Grammar  of  the  .Attic  and  common  Dialects^  with  the  Ele- 
ments  of  general  Grammar.  By  Mpheus  Crosby^  Prof, 
of  the  Gredc  Lang,  and  Lit.^  Dartmouth  College.  Boston  : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.     1841.    pp.  257. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  grammar  of  Sophocles 
has  left  hardly  any  thing  to  be  attempted,  or  even  desired,  in 
the  same  department.  His  Greek  origin,  it  has  been  thought, 
gave  him  advantages  for  unfolding  the  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  others  could  not  hope  to  possess.  But  the  work 
before  us  shows  that  one  scholar,  at  least,  does  not  regard  the 
door  as  having  been  closed  against  further  effort.  This  vol- 
ume of  Prof.  Crosby  is  professedly  incomplete  ;  ''  the  remain- 
der," he  informs  us,  "  containing  Syntax,  will  be  published 
with  4IS  little  delay  as  possible."  It  would  be  premature  to 
form  a  definitive  opinion  upon  its  merits,  until  the  whole  shall 
have  appeared.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  portion  now  given 
to  the  public  has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction.  The  author 
is  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  he  has  bestowed  much 
thought  and  labor  on  the  subject  of  general  grammar,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek.  His  investigations  seem  to 
have  been  prosecuted  with  an  earnest  desire  to  refer  facts  to 
principles,  to  educe  from  the  phenomena  of  speech  the  key 
to  their  solution.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  his 
remarks  on  some  topics  which  are  apt  to  be  left  without  sat- 
isfactory explanation. 

The  work  is  designed  to  contain  the  elements  of  general 
grammar,  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
the  Attic  and  common  dialects,  and  a  series  of  tables  illustra- 
tive of  Greek  inflection.  Those  portions  which  treat  of  general 
grammar  may  be  studied  separately,  or  in  connection,  with 
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the  rest,  or  omitted  altogether.  The  tables  are  alee  publish- 
ed separately  in  doodecimo  for  beginnersy  in  large  qaarto  for 
more  advanced  students.  The  whole  is  handsomely  and  aceo- 
rately  printed. 

16. — The  Mute  CkrUtian  under  tke  Smarting  Rod^  with  Sovereign 
Antidotes  for  every  ea»e.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brookei^ 
of  London,  1669.  Boston :  Seth  Goldsmith ;  Crocker 
ic  Brewster ;  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln ;  and  Tappan 
&  Dennett.    New- York :  J.  Leavitt.     1841.      pp.  246. 

There  were  certain  Psalms  which  Lather  could  never  under- 
stand till  he  was  afflicted  i  and  no  man  is  fully  qualified  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  others  till  he  has  sought  it  for  himself.  It 
was  in  this  wav  that  Thomas  Brookes  received  his  training  as 
a  son  of  consolation.  "  The  afflicting  hand  of  God  hath  l^en 
▼ery  heavy  upon  myself,  and  upon  my  dearest  relations  in  this 
world,  and  upon  many  of  my  precious  Christian  friends."  He 
was  a  *'  preacher  of  the  Word"  at  London  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century.     This  little  treatise  seems  to  have  been  ori- 

finally  published  in  1669.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  Religious 
^ract  Society  in  1826.  The  present  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  of  Boston.  He  has  compared  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Tract  Society  with  that  of  1669  in  his  possession, 
frequently  restoring  the  author's  illustrations  and  idiomatic 
words,  in  his  Introductory  Note  he  remarks :  "  I  would  go 
far  to  find  andther  work  which  would  excite  the  same  interest 
with  which  I  first  read  this  volume  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  think  of  the  instruction  and  consolation  which  it  will  af- 
ford to  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sorrow." 

17. — Syllabus  to  Lectures  on  Chemistry.  By  Charles  Upham 
Shepard^  M.  D.,  Prof  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  Lecturer  on  Natu- 
ral History  in  Yale  College,  Charleston,  S.  C. :  S.  Bab- 
cock  &  Co.  New-York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  New  Ha- 
ven :  B.  &  W.  Noyes.     1841.    pp.  204. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  its  title ;  it  eon* 
tains  a  full  and  well  digested  Syllabus  of  the  author's  course 
on  Chemistry.  His  motive  for  preparing  and  publishing  such 
an  outline  is  given  in  the  "  Advertisement."  '^  Having  noticed 
the  pains  which  some  of  my  audience  have  been  at  to  tran- 
scribe the  leading  facts  communicated  in  my  lectures,  both  by 
taking  notes  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  subsequently  b^ 
consulting  the  tables  of  composition,  temperature  and  physi- 


^ 
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eal  qnsIitteB  of  bodies,  with  which  my  lectQre*room  has  here- 
tofore been  farnished,  and  knowing  that  such  a  labor  on  their 
part  conld  not  be  performed  in  the  first  case  except  at  the  risk 
of  losing  sight  of  the  experiments,  nor  in  the  second  without 
interfering  with  other  engagements  during  an  exceedingly 
bn^  session,  I  have  made  the  attempt  to  supply  my  pupils 
with  such  an  outline  of  my  coarse,  as  shall  effectually  relieve 
them  in  future  from  this  embarrassment."  But  this  "  Syllabus" 
may  be  useful  not  onlv  to  those  who  attend  the  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Shepard,  but  to  chemical  students  in  general,  especially 
to  such  as  are  preparing  for  the  medical  profession.  The  leao* 
ing  principles  of  chemistry,  its  various  combinations,  tables, 
etc.,  are  here  exhibited  in  their  just  relations,  and  in  a  conve- 
nient form.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  outline  has 
been  devoted  to  organic  chemistry.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  this  interesting  department  of  scientific  investigation, — some 
of  which  are  contained  in  none  of  our  text  books, — are  brought 
together,  and  presented  to  the  inquirer  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  pages. 

18. — The  School  and  Family  Dictionary^  and  Illustrative  Defimr. 
By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Horace  Hooker.  New- York : 
Robinson,  Pratt  &  Go.     1841.    pp.  221. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  this  little  Dictionary. 
It  is  designed  '^  as  a  kind  of  First  Book  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  English  language  ;"  and  the  authors  have 
brought  the  results  of  their  ample  experience  as  instructors  to 
bear  upon  this  point.  The  ordinary  dictionaries  of  our  lan- 
guage contain  some  thirty  or  forty  {housand  words.  The  pu- 
pil is  appalled  by  the  hopeless  task  of  learning  their  defini- 
tions in  a  succession  of  lessons.  To  remove  this  discourage- 
ment, our  authors  have  omitted  a  large  class  of  words  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  known  to  every  intelligent  child  of  ten 
years  old,  and  also  another  class,  still  more  nunierous,  of  the 
most  difficult  words,  including  the  scientific  and  technical, 
which  require  more  maturity  of  mind  to  understand  them,  and 
have  embraced  in  this  little  volume  only  that  middle  class  of 
words,  to  which  the  attention  of  a  child,  in  learning  definitions, 
should  be  first  directed.  The  definitions  are  given  with  great 
simplicity  and  clearness,  and  numerous  and  intelligible  illus- 
trative sentences  are  added  to  the  definitions  to  impress  the 
meanings  of  words  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  reader.  We 
have  only  space  to  add  that  we  regard  this  '^  Illustrative  Defi- 
ner,'"  as  one  of  the  happiest  contrivances  we  have  seen  for  as- 
sisting parents  and  teachers  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
children  the  true  meaning  of  words* 
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19. — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Winelow^  thirteen  years  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Mission  in  Ceylon,  By  Rev.  Miron 
Winsiow.    American  Tract  Society,    pp.  480. 

This  work,  originally  prepared  by  Rev  Mr.  Winsiow  daring 
a  visit  to  this  country,  has  been  carefully  revised ;  some 
parts,  which  seemed  less  important,  have  been  omitted  or 
condensed,  and  new  matter  has  been  added.  In  its  present  form 
it  will  stand,  with  the  memoirs  of  Harriet  Newell,  Mrs.  Judson 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Smith,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  in- 
telligence, fidelity  and  efiiciencv  of  our  female  missionaries. 
Perhaps  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  W.  was  the 
symmetry  and  completeness  of  her  character.  Her  history  as 
a  daughter,  a  sister,  and  the  member  of  a  refined  social  cir- 
cle, furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  As 
a  Christian,  she  was  early  and  deeply  interested  in  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  good  of  those  around  her ;  she  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  organizing  the  first  Sabbath  school  in  her  native 
town, — a  cause  which,  from  its  novelty,  then  received  but  lit- 
tle favor.  As  a  Christian  mother,  her  example  is  one  which, 
if  universally  imitated,  would  renovate  the  whole  world. 

The  principal  excellency,  as  well  as  attraction,  of  this  me- 
moir must  be  referred  to  the  full  and  familiar  correspondence 
which  she  constantly  maintained  with  her  parents  and  friends  at 
home.  To  this  are  we  mainly  to  ascribe  that  richness  of  detail 
which  combines  at  once  a  history  of  the  mission,  with  an  af- 
fecting illustration  of  what  a  female  missionary,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  may  accomplish.  The  value  of  this  memoir  has  led 
to  the  publication  of  two  editions  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  and 
one  in  France.    We  rejoice  that  so  bright  an  example  is  des-  || 

lined  to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  Christian  church  ; 

in  this  and  other  lands.  i 

Additional  Notices.  y 

I 

Elements  of  Chemistry^  containing  the  Principles  of  the  Sci» 
ence^  both  experimental  and  practical ;  intended  as  a  Text* 
book  for  AcademieSy  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings.  By  *^lonzo  Gray,  A.  M.^ 
Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Jfat.  History  in  the  Teacher* s  Sem.^ 
JJndover^  Mass,  Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  New- 
York  :  Dayton  &  Saxton.  Boston:  Saxton  &  Pierce.  1841. 
pp.  395. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  1840.  The  rapid  sale 
of  the  first  edition  and  its  introduction  into  several  colleges 
are  good  evidence  of  its  substantial  merits.    The  author  has 
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now  revised  and  enlarged  the  rolume,  and  given  to  it  a  per- 
manent form.  ^^  A  large  amouot  of  matter  and  numeroas  en- 
graviDgs  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
work  l«tter  adapted  to  academies  and  other  schools."  In  a 
previous  No.  of  the  Repository  (Jan.  1841),  we  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  of  this  manual ;  a  further  acquaintance  with 
it  has  only  confirmed  that  opinion. 

Gems  from  the  Works  of  Travellers^  illtistrative  of  various  Pc^' 
sages  in  Holy  Scripture,  Published  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education^  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1841.    pp.  d28. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  apparent  from  its  title.  Nu- 
merous passages  of  Scripture,  arranged  in  chapters,  are  fol- 
lowed by  extracts  from  different  travellers  and  of  various 
merit,  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East.  For 
the  general  accuracy  and  pertinency  of  the  selections,  we  have 
the  guaranty  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  American  edition  has  receivea 
from  the  publisher  a  neat  and  appropriate  dress. 

The  Holy  War,  made  by  Shaddai  upon  Biaholus,  for  the  regain' 
irig  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  World  ;  or  the  losing  and  takifig 
^  again  of  Ihe  Town  of  MansouL  By  John  Bunyan,  .Author 
of  PUgrim^s  Progress.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the 
Jluthor.  Revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication  of  the 
•American  Sunday  School  Union.  Philadelphia  :  American 
Sunday  School  Union,     pp.  375. 

"  The  Holy  War"  can  never  be  as  popular  as  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress;"  still  to  have  written  it  would  have  ;been  honor 
enough  for  any  man.  The  American  Sunday  School  Union 
have  done  well  to  give  it  a  dress  so  worthy  4)(  its  contents. 
The  London  Religious  Tract  Society  have  recently  reprinted 
the  Holy  War  from  an  edition  of  1682,  ^olla^ng  this,  however, 
with  other  copies.  The  American  edition  is  taken  from  that 
with  a  few  unimportant  alterations.  The  illustrations  add 
much  to  its  value  and  attractiveness. 

Annals  of  the  Poor,  By  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  •^.  M.,  late 
Rector  of  Surreyy  Bedfordshire.  A.  new  edition,  enlarged^ 
with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Jluthor  ;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jlyre,  A,  M,,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden.  New- 
York  :  William  Kerr  &  Co.  Boston  :  Crocker  Sc  Brew- 
ster.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Copperthwaite  &  Co.  1841. 
pp.  239. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  the  ^'  Annals  of  the  Poor"  has  been 
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issued  by  a  8on*iii-Iaw  of  the  lamented  aathor.  Besides  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  it  contains  the  ^^  Dairyman^s  Daughter,"  with 
an  appendix  of  several  new  letters,  the  ^'  Yoang  Cottager,"  the 
*^  Negro  Servant,"  the  *'  Cottage  Conversatioir '  and  a  "  Visit 
to  the  Infirmary."  The  last  two  pieces  were  originally  in- 
serted in  the  Christian  Guardian,  and  how  for  the  first  time 
accompany  the  larger  tracts. 

The  Claims  of  Jesus.  By  Robert  TurfibuU^  Pastor  of  Boyhton 
Churchy  ioston,  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  184<1. 
pp.  120. 

The  author  divides  his  treatise  into  four  chapters,  in  which 
he  considers  successively  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  Christ  as  a 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King.  '*  Commencing  at  the  lowest  point 
at  which  the  glory  of  Jesus  is  visible,  he  has  aimed  to  advance, 
step  by  step,  till  he  should  arrive  at  its  loftiest  elevation." 
The  views  presented  are  just,  and  the  temper  of  the  discussion 
is  unexceptionable. 

Tdlstrotn,  the  first  Swedish  Missionary  to  Lapland;  vfiih  an 
•^ppendix^  giving  an  Jlccount  of  the  Stockholm  Mission.  By 
George  Scott,  Pastor  of  the  English  Congregation  at  Stock- 
holm.   New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.     184<1.    pp.  86. 

This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  humble  but  devoted  Chris- 
tian. We  prize  it  chiefly,  however,  from  its  being  the  fare- 
well gift  of  the  estimable  author. 

Hymns  for  the  Vestry  and  the  Fireside.    Boston :  Gould,  Ken- 
dall &  Lincoln.     1841.    pp.  216. 
There  are  nearly  four  hundred  hymns  in  this  collection, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  public.     Some  new  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  devotional  poetry  have  been  added. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LiTBRART     InTRLLIGBNCR. 

<Brrcat  ScCtaCn. 

Ma.  Blagxie,  the  translator  of  Faust,  has  commenced  his  la- 
bors as  Prof,  of  Humanity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ; 
the  difilculty  growing  out  of  his  objection  to  signing  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  having  been  compromised.  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
historian  of  Rome,  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
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Modern  History,  at  Oxford,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Nares. — ^Prof. 
Whewell  has  been  chosen  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  place  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  resigned. — Kotteck's 
History  of  the  World  has  jast  been  published ;  we  presunie  it 
is  a  reprint  of  the  American  translation  by  Mr.  Jones.  This 
history  has  reached  its  14th  edition  in  Germany. — The  second 
volume  of  Blunt's  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  including  Ex- 
odus and  Leviticus,  was  to  appear  at  the  close  of  the  year. — 
Bev.  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.  D.,  is  preparing  his  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics  Developed  and  Applied,  a  sequel  to  his  former  vol- 
ume.— The  Popular  Theology  of  Dr.  Schmucker  has  been  fa- 
vorably received  in  England  ;  his  Fraternal  Appeal  is  highly 
commended. 

Among  the  later  English  publications  we  notice  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  Delineated,  in  two  Essays,  by  Archbishop  Whately ; 
The  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  (quotations  from 
the  first  three  centuries)  by  James  Bennett,  D.  D.;  the  second 
and  last  volume  of  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  translated  by 
Rose. 

Dr.  Lechler  has  published  a  History  of  English  Deism, 
which  has  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  Germany ;  it  is  no- 
ticed very  favorably  in  Gersdorf  s  Repertorium.  Dr.  J.  G.  F. 
Hofling  has  undertaken  to  rescue  the  writings  of  Origen  from 
the  perversion  of  the  Romanists.  The  title  of  the  work  is 
Originis  Doctrinam  de  Sacrificiis  Christianorun^  in  Examen 
vocavit ;  its  object  is  to  show  that  this  father  did  not  consider 
the  eucharist  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  the  Romish 
church.  Dr.  Meier's  translation  and  exposition  of  Joel  is  men- 
tioned with  approbation.  The  theological  faculty  of  Jena 
made  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  a  prize  question  for  1839  ; 
J.  C.  T.  Otto,  a  young  scholar,  obtained  the  prize,  and  the 
essay  is  now  published.  It  is  surpassed  in  learning,  however, 
by  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  C.  Semisch  is 
the  author.  Christ  the  Conqueror,  a  new  Christian  epic  by  K. 
Moritz,  is  commended  by  the  journals.  B.  Tauchnitz,  Jr.  is 
publishing,  in  a  cheap  edition,  the  principal  works  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  under  the  supervision  of  Gersdorf.  Nine  volumes 
have  appeared,  containing  the  works  of  Clement,  Cyprian, 
Tertullian  and  Ambrose.  The  next  two  volumes  will  embrace 
the  writings  of  Lactantius ;  these  will  be  followed  by  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  Arnobius,  Augustine,  etc. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  universities  during  the  sum- 
mer semester  was  as  follows:  At  Berlin  there  were  1561 
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QoBB  from  the  winter  semeater  1 17) ;  of  theae  410  were  foreign 
students  (loss  from  the  winter  80).  The  theological  depart- 
ment had  350  (73  foreign),  law  463  (111  foreirn),  medicine 
381  (112  foreign),  philosophy  367  (114  foreign).  Others  at- 
tended lectures  to  the  number  of  374.  At  Bonn  there  w^e 
609  students  (gain  from  the  winter  semester  13) ;  of  these  133 
were  foreigners  (gain  from  the  winter  13) ;  175  belonged  to 
the  theological  department, — 87  ^2  foreign)  to  the  Protest- 
ant, and  88  (2  foreign)  to  the  Catholic.  At  Breslau  there 
were  612  (loss  from  the  winter  semester  19)  of  these  only  7 
were  foreigners.  In  the  theoloflrical  department  there  were 
881,-173  in  the  Catholic,  in  the  Protestant  108.  At  Freiburg 
there  were  288  students  (loss  from  the  winter  semester  13), 
of  whom  80  were  foreigners ;  104  (foreign  28)  were  studying 
theology,  and  only  5  philosophy.  At  Giessen  there  were  423 
students  (gain  from  the  winter  16),  of  whom  102  (gain  from 
the  winter  26)  were  foreigners  i  1 15  were  attending  to  theol- 
ogy,— 73  to  Protescant  and  42  to  Catholic  theology.  At  Got- 
tingen  the  number. of  students  amounted  to  703  (loss  from  the 
winter  semester  1),  of  these  211  were  foreigners.  At  Halle 
there  were  705  (gain  from  the  winter  23),  of  whom  103  were 
foreigners;  425  (foreign  103)  were  connected  with  the  theologi- 
cal department.  At  Heidelberg  the  number  of  students  was  654 
Tgain  from  the  winter  40) ;  of  these  477  were  foreigners. 
At  Jena  there  were  447  (loss  from  the  winter  13),  of  whom 
213  were  foreigners ;  130  studied  theology.  At  Leipsic  the 
whole  number  of  students  was  903  (loss  from  the  previous 
semester  32),  of  whom  265  were  foreigners ;  255  (69  foreign) 
were  in  the  theological  department.  At  Marburg  the  whole 
number  was  264  (loss  from  the  winter  21),  of  whom  46  were 
foreigners ;  67  attended  to  theology.  At  Monchen  there  were 
1297  (loss  from  the  winter  80),  of  whom  170  were  theologi- 
cal students.  At  Tobingen  there  were  731  (loss  from  the 
winter  8),  of  whom  43  were  foreigners ;  165  were  pursuing 
Protestant  and  98  Catholic  theolo^.  AtWOrzburg  there 
were  458  students ;  83  theological. 

Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell  will  soon  publish  the  works  of 
Pres.  Edwards,  in  two  volomes,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  T, 
Edwards,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent  theologian.  The  first 
No.  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance,  edited  by  Dr.  Nordheimer 
and  Mr.  Turner,  will  be  issued  in  a  few  iveeks.  It  will  be  su- 
perior to  fmy  other,  even  to  that  of  ^Qrst. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Examination  of  certain  Points  of  New  England  Huttort,  as 

EXHIBITED  BT  PRESIDENT  QuiNCY  IN   HIS  HiSTORY  OF   HaBTARD 

University,  and  by  other  Unitarian  Writers. 

By  Eooeb  Pond,  D.  D^  PiofeaBor  in  the  Theologteal  Bemkiaxy,  Bangor,  His. 

[Concluded  from  JTo.  XIU.  p.  145. J 
Considebation  of  other  Objections  against  Cotton  Mather. 

The  objections  of  President  Quincy  to  Cotton  Matber  are  not 
confined  to  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Various  other  objections 
are  urged,  the  more  material  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

He  accuses  Cotton  Mather,  as  he  bad  done  his  father,  of  in- 
dulging in  a  very  improper  spirit  and  language  in  controva^. 
And  in  order  to  show  the  truth  of  this  chaise,  he  runs  over 
some  of  his  controversial  pamphlets,  and  some  parts  of  his 
diary,  culling  out,  and  exhibiting  in  marks  of  quotation,  the 
stronger  and  more  objectionable  words  and  phrases.  To  all 
this  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  while  the  quotations  of  President 
Qum<^  do  not  exhibit  the  writings  of  Mather  in  any  thing  like 
a  fair  light,  making  them  to  appear  much  worse  than  they  are, 
still,  it  IS  to  be  conceded  that  he  did  not  always  treat  his  oppo* 
nents  with  what  we  might  denominate  due  forbearance  and 
courtesy.  He  well  knew  ^owto  put  words  together,  so  as  to 
make  them  thunder  heavily  on  the  ear  of  an  opponent ;  and  he 
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sometimes  indolged  himself  in  this  way,  beyond  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  required.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Cotton  Mather  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  controTer- 
sial  writer.  Nearly  all  his  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
publications  were  on  devotional  and  practical  subjects.  He 
expressly  says  of  himself: 

"Though  1  have  had,  first  and  last,  each  a  number  of  pamphlets 
thrown  at  me,  that  if  I  had  been  vulnerable,  I  mig-ht  appear  stuck  as 
full  of  darta  as  the  man  in  the  signs  of  the  almanack ;  yet,  upc 


■idering  the  sorry  and  silly  stutl  which  they  have  consisted  of,  and 
the  despicable  quality  of  the  acribblere,  and  remembering,  too,  tliat 
lies  have  no  legs,  ana  what  I  had  learned  about  treating  insolent  men 
wiih  humility,  and  angry  men  with  meekness ;  1  have  thought  that 
Proverbs  xxvi.  4,  was  a  lull  answer  to  them.  I  have  had  so  much 
better  work  to  spend  my  precjoua  time  in,  tliat  I  don't  call  to  mind  I 
have  ever  once  yet  published  a  direct  and  formal  answer  to  any  of 
them  all ;  but  instead  tliereof,  and  once  for  aii,  I  gave  to  the  public 
my  '  True  Way  of  Shaking  off  a  Viper.'  "• 

Id  regard  to  controversial  asperity,  as  has  been  remarked  in 
another  place,  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  spirit  and  cus- 
toms of  the  age.  In  the  times  of  the  Mathers,  and  for  a 
long  period  before  and  since,  the  most  of  those  who  dipped  into 
religious  controversy,  seem  first  to  have  dipped  their  pens  in 
^11.  As  choice  specimens  of  what  1  hf  re  mean,  I  would  refer 
President  Quincy  to  some  of  the  pamphli  ts  written  against  "  the 
New  Lights,"  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  above 
all,  to  the  reply  of  the  late  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  to  good 
old  Mr.  Cleaveland,  of  Ipswich. 

President  Quincy  says,  that "  in  many  instances,  in  the  volu- 
minous writings  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
the  mind,  that  he  was  not  quite  so  scrupulous  as  might  be  wished, 
in  his  relation  of  facts."  And  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he 
charges  him  with  knoien  and  u-ilftd  falsehood.  The  circum- 
stances were  these:  In  the  progress  of  the  difficulties  respect- 
ing the  institution  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  an  effort  was 
made  at  reconciliation ;  and  this  was  so  far  successful,  that  the 
two  Mr.  Mathers  consented  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  and  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  In  his  diary  of  Jan- 
narj'  21,  1700,  Cotton  Mather  represents  this  effort  at  reconcili- 
ation as  having  originated  with  himself :     "  I  drew  up  a  pro- 

*  The  title  of  one  of  Matber^-p.uhlications.  Remarkables, 
etc.,  p.  8. 
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posal,  and  with  another  minister  carried  it  unto  them,  who  at 
nrst  rejected  it,  but  afterwards  so  far  embraced  it  as  to  promise 
that  they  will,  the  next  week,  publicly  recognize  their  cove- 
nant with  God  and  one  another,  and  therewithal  declare  their 
adherence  to  ihe  Heads  of  Agreement  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  England,*  and  request  the  communion  of  our  churches  on 
that  foundation."  Vol.  I.  p.  487.  But  President  Quincy  says: 
"The  glory  of  effecting  the  reconciliation,  thus  obtrusively 
claimed  by  Cotton  Mather,  was  wholly  wUhovt  foundation. 
He  neither  drew  up  the  paper ^  nor  had  any  fnaterial  Mciency 
in  produdnjg  i^."  p.  135.  The  groimds  on  which  President 
Qumcy  thus  chaises  Mather  with  what  (if  falsehood  at  all) 
must  have  been  knoion  and  wU/tU  falsehood,  are  two :  1.  Dr. 
Colman  says  nothing  about  Mr.  Mather's  instrumentality,  in  the 
church  records.  But  does  he  say  any  thing  against  it?  Do 
the  records  of  the  church  cojUradid  the  diary  of  Mather  ?  Not 
in  the  slightest  degree.  They  merely  omit  to  notice,  what  Ma- 
ther says  was  true,  and  what,  for  aught  the  records  say  or  inti- 
mate to  the  cx)ntrary,  may  have  been  true  to  the  letter.  2.  The 
other  ground  on  which  the  accusation  of  President  Quincy 
rests,  is  the  diary  of  Judge  Sewall.  His  account  of  the  recon- 
ciliation varies  somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Mather,  but  is  not 
inconsistent  with  it,  or  contradictory  to  it.  Under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 24th,  three  days  subsequent  to  Cotton  Mather's  effort. 
Judge  Sewall  says : 

"  The  Lieut  Governor  calls  me,  with  him,  to  Mr,  AVillard's,  where, 
out  of  two  papers,  Mr.  William  Brattle  drew  up  a  third,  for  an  ac- 
comnudatitm^  to  bring  on  an  agreement  between  the  new  church  and 
our  ministers.  Mr,  Colman  got  his  brethren  to  subscribe  to  it.  January 
25th.  Mr.  I.  Mather,  Mr.  C.  Mather,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
and  S.  Sewall,  wait  on  the  Lieut  Governor,  at  Mr.  Cooper's,  to  con- 
fer about  the  writing  drawn  up  the  evening  before.  There  was  some 
heat,  but  grew  calmer,  and  after  lecture,  agreed,"  &.c.    p.  491. 

The  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these :  Mr. 
Willard,  pastor  of  the  old  South  Church,  was  the  other  miniS" 
teTf  that  went  with  Cotton  Mather  in  his  effort  at  reconciliation, 
on  the  21st  of  January.  Of  the  two  papers  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Willard  on  the  24th,  and  from  which  Mr.  Brattle  drew 

*  These  Heads  of  Agreement  were  drawn  up  while  Increase 
Mather  was  in  England,  a?  tbB  foundation  of  a  union  between 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  country. 
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up  a  third,  one  was  that  which  had  been  previously  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Mather.  This  paper,  rather  than  the  other,  was  subn 
stantially  adopted  by  Mr.  Brattle,  in  preparing  a  third ;  so  that 
this  last  paper,  though  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Brattle,  was 
really,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  the  production  of  Mr.  Mather. 
The  next  day  (January  25th)  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Coop- 
er's, where,  aner  some  warm  discussion,  the  prepared  paper 
was  adopted,  and  the  reconciliation  effected.  This  accords  en- 
tirely with  Mather's  testimony,  who  says  that  his  paper  was  at 
first  rejected,  but  aflervMrds  was  embraced.  After  Mr.  Brattle 
had  copied  it,  possibly  with  some  slight  variations,  and  had 
brought  it  forward  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  the  founders 
of  the  new  church  consented  to  embrace  it.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not now  be  determined,  that  the  order  of  events  here  supposed 
is  precisely  that  which  actually  took  place.  But  certainly,  it 
may  have  been.  There  is  nothm^  unreasonable  or  improbable 
in  the  supposition.  Hence,  the  diaries  of  Mather  and  Sewall 
may  both  be  true.*  Beyond  a  doubt,  they  both  are  true.  And 
President  Quincy  owes  it,  not  only  to  the  memory  of  Mather, 
but  to  himself  J  to  take  back  the  charge  of  wilful  falsehood,  to 
which  he  has  (I  trust  without  due  consideration)  consented  .to 
give  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

It  is  further  objected  to  Cotton  Mather,  that  he  habitually 
desired  and  endeavored,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  to  become 
the  President  of  Harvard  College.  If  this  charge  were  admit- 
ted, to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  urged,  I  see  not  that  it  will 
fasten  any  serious  blot  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Mather. 
Good  men  have  often  desired  public  stations,  and  labored  to 
secure  them,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  have  been  disappointed.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  desires  of  Cotton  Mather,  in 
regard  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Collie,  have  been  vastly 
overrated.  His  diary  has  been  raked,  from  end  to  end,  to  gather 
up  expressions  bearing  on  this  point ;  and  yet,  almost  nothing 


*  To  the  mode  of  harmonising  the  diaries  of  Mather  and 
Sewall,  proposed  above,  I  can  think  of  but  a  single  objection- 
It  may  be  said  that  the  reconciliation,  according  to  Mather, 
took  place  on  the  21st  day.  But  although  the  entire  record 
of  Mather  is  made  under  date  of  the  2l6t,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
mentions  several  things,  which  took  place  afterwards.  For 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  exercises  of  the  dedication  or  fast, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  Slst. 
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of  a  decisive  character  has  been  discovered.  President  Quincy 
intimates,  that  he  desired  his  father  might  have  an  agency  to 
England,  that  so  the  presidency  of  the  college  might  be  left 
vacant  for  him.  p.  102.  But  no  evidence  of  this  appears  in 
his  diary.  On  the  contrary,  he  assures  us,  that  his  *•  flesh  would 
be,  on  all  accounts  imaginable,  agoinst  his  father's  removal 
from  him.  It  will  doubtless  plunge  me  into  ten  thousand  incon- 
veniences."   p.  484. 

Again,  President  Quincy  represents  the  Mathers  as  insup- 
portably  disappointed,  when  PresideiSt  Leverett  was  chosen. 
"They  had  anticipated  that  the  choice  would  have  fallen  upon 
one  or  the  other  of  themselves."  p.  201.  But  in  proof  of  the 
assertion  here  made,  I  find  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  the  dia- 
ries of  either  of  the  Mathers,  or  anywhere  eke.  Without  doubt, 
they  were  displeased  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leverett  to  the 
presidency,  but  not  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  that  they  desired  or 
expected  the  office  for  themselves. 

On  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  expectation  and  desire  that  Mr.  Mather  should  be 
elected  to  the  vacant  office.  "  The  voice  of  the  people,"  says 
Dr.  Elliot,  **  cried  aloud  for  Mr.  Mather,  and  it  was  declared, 
even  in  the  general  court,  that  he  ought  to  be  president."*  Mr. 
Mather  was  well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  frequently  re- 
fers to  it  in  his  private  writings  of  this  date.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  vrere  private  writings,  intended, 
not  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  his  own.  Without  doubt,  he  had 
written  with  less  freedom,  could  he  have  known  to  what  kind 
of  scrutiny  his  papers,  in  after  times,  were  to  be  subjected.  I 
do  not  find,  however,  any  indications  of  an  inordinate  desire  to 
become  president  of  Harvard  College ;  or  of  inordinate  grief 
or  disappointment  that  he  was  not  elected.  So  far  from  this, 
there  are  expressions  of  directly  an  opposite  character ;  and  if 
we  are  to  receive  the  evidence  of  a  diary,  why  should  we  not 
receive  U  all? 

'^I  have,  perBonally,  nnspeakable  cause  to  admire  the  compafision 
of  Heaven  to  me,  on  this  occasion.  Though  1  have  been  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  yet  none  of  the  least  exercises 
that  I  have  had  wiihal  was  the  dread  of  what  the  generality  of  sober 
men  expected  I  desired,  the  care  of  the  college  to  be  committed  unto 
me.  I  had  a  dismal  apprehension  of  the  distresses  which  a  call  at 
Cambridge  would  bring  upon  me."t 
'  '  ^■^■^-^    '  ■  ■     ■ 

•  Biog.  Dictionary,  p.  314.        f  Am.  Biog.  Vol.  VI.  p.  330. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  Cotton  Mather  wrote  a 
solemn  letter  of  reproof  to  Governor  Dudley,  of  the  same  date 
with  that  of  his  father.  As  the  writing  of  such  a  letter  is  made 
matter  of  serious  charge  against  Mr.  Mather,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary as  briefly  as  possible  to  consider  it.  I  need  not  repeat  here 
what  was  said  before,  as  to  the  character  of  Governor  Dudley. 
He  had  tried  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Mathers  so  far  as 
this  was  consistent  with  his  political  designs ;  and  had  often 
availed  himself  of  their  influence  and  good  offices,  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  distress.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  proba- 
bly owed  his  life  to  Cotton  Mather ;  for,  had  he  not  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  angrv  multi- 
tude, they  had  risen  in  their  vengeance,  and  cut  off  their  op- 
pressors at  a  stroke.*  When  Dudley,  with  his  associates,  was 
imprisoned,  he  wrote  to  Cotton  Mather,  imploring  his  assistance 
^^  for  rolling  the  stone  from  the  door  of  this  sepulcnre,  wherein," 
says  he,  **  I  am  buried  alive."!  At  the  time  of  his  appomtment 
to  the  office  of  governor,  he  had  the  address,  as  before  stated, 
to  procure  a  letter  from  Cotton  Mather  in  his  favor,  which  letter 
was  read  before  the  king,  and  had  much  influence  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  office  which  he  sought 

When  Mr.  Dudley  arrived  in  this  country  as  governor,  be 
was  received  with  tokens  of  respect  by  the  Mathers,  and  by  the 
people  generally.  But  almost  immediately  he  began  to  mani- 
fest his  ingratitude,  and  his  disposition  to  turn  every  thing  to 
his  own  personal  advantage.  In  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Cot- 
ton Mather  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing faithful  and  excellent  advice : 

"  Sir,  you  arrive  to  tlie  government  of  a  people,  that  have  their 
various  and  divided  apprehensions  about  many  things,  and  particu- 
larly about  your  own  government  over  them.  I  am  humbly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  will  be  your  wisdom  to  carry  an  indifferent  hand  to  all 
parties,  if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  word  as  parties,  and  to  give  occa- 
sion to  none  to  say,  that  any  have  monopolized  you,  or  that  you  took 
your  measures  from  them  alone.  I  will  explain  myself  with  the  free- 
dom and  the  justice,  though  not  perhaps  with  the  prudence,  which 
you  would  expect  from  me.  I  will  do  no  otherwise  than  I  would  be 
done  to.  I  should  be  content — [  would  approve  and  eommend  it — if 
any  one  should  say  to  your  excellency  :  By  no  means  let  any  people 
have  cause  to  say,  that  you  take  all  your  measures  from  the  two  Mr. 


*  See  Life  of  Mather  by  his  Son,  p.  43. 

t  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Mass.,  Vol.  I.  p.  348. 
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Mathers.  By  the  tame  rule,  I  may  say  without  ofienoe:  By  no 
means  let  any  people  say,  that  you  go  by  no  measures  in  your  con- 
duct, but  by  Mr.  Byfield's  and  Mr.  Leverett's.  This  I  speak,  not 
from  any  ]>er8onal  prejudice  against  the  gentlemen,  but  from  a  doe 
consideration  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  as  a  service  to  your 
excellency."* 

But  having  received  this  good  advice,  his  excellency  went 
directly  out,  and  misrepresented  and  distorted  it,  much  to  the 
injury  of  Mr.  Mather.  He  went  at  once  to  Messrs.  Byiield  and 
Leverett,  and  told  them  that  Cotton  Mather  had  counselled  him 
to  be  in  nowise  advised  by  them. 

And  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  his  malpractices. 
The  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  administration  were  little  else 
than  a  continued  succession  of  criminations  and  recriminations— 
of  disputes,  encroachments  and  complaints.  Disgusted  with 
Ins  proceedings,  and  with  the  spirit  and  character  wnich  he  ex- 
hibited, the  Mathers  at  length  concluded  to  write  him,  each  of 
them,  a  letter  on  the  same  day.  Considering  the  relations  they 
had  sustained  to  him,  their  former  intercourse  with  him,  the  kind 
offices  they  had  performed  for  him,  and  that  he,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained the  government,  in  no  small  degree,  through  their  means, 
they  felt  not  only  authorized,  but  caUed  upon  to  deal  with  him 
after  this  manner.  On  the  letter  of  Increase  Mather,  I  have 
already  remarked.  I  proceed  to  subjoin  some  brief  account  of 
the  letter  of  Cotton  Mather,  accompanied  by  such  explanations 
as  may  be  necessary.f 

He  begins  by  telling  the  governor,  that  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  give  him  some  words  of  faithful  advice,  administered  in 
so  plain  a  manner  that  they  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  He 
touches  upon  their  previous  intercourse ;  upon  the  favors  which 

•Am.  Biography,  Vol.  VI.  p.  286.  President  Quincyj9€r- 
verts  and  misrepresents  this  advice  of  Mather  to  the  gov- 
ernor, we  trust  not  wittingly,  hwi grossly  and  injuriously.  Re* 
ferring  to  the  interview  between  them,  he  says:  "  Mather  took 
occasion  to  warn  Dudley  against  Byfield  and  Leverett,  as  those 
he  deemed  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  true  construction  of  the  Cambridge  Platform."  p.  153. 
Yet  Mather  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  *^  warned "  the  gov- 
ernor any  way  \  and  certainly,  he  said  not  one  word  about 
"  the  order  of  the  gospel,"  or  "  the  Cambridge  Platform." 

t  The  entire  letter,  with  Dudley's  answer,  may  be  found  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  Ist  Series,  Vol.  III.  pp.  128—137. 
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he  had  conferred  upon  his  excellency ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  had  been  requited.  He  reminds  him  of  his  former  mis- 
carriages,  and  of  the  hopes  which  were  entertained,  when  he 
came  into  the  government,  that  he  had  repented  of  them,  and 
would  dQ  so  no  more.  He  speaks  of  the  sore  disappointment 
which  his  friends  had  experienced,  and  of  the  consequent 
troubles  in  which  the  governor  himself  had  been  involved.  He 
proceeds  to  reprove  him  for  his  covdousness  ; — a  sin  of  which, 
m  the  judgment  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  Dudley  was  notori- 
ously guilty.  It  was  this  which  had  led  him  into  a  species  of 
bribery  and  corruption^  to  which  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country  had  borne  witness  under  oath;  and  their  affidavits  were 
then  in  England.  '^  And  this  it  is,"  says  the  writer,  *^  that 
many  do  Jfrmiy  bdieve  has  drawn  you  in  to  countenance  that 
unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy,  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
some  grateful  merchants."  Reference  is  here  made  to  certain 
treasonable  practices,  of  which  Dudley,  only  the  year  before,  bad 
been  accused  to  the  queen.  Mr.  Mather  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  opposition  of  the  governor  and  his  son  to  the  chartered  lib- 
erties of  New  England ; — an  offence  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
testifies,  and  Hutchinson  proves,  that  be  was  actually  guilty.* 
He  next  speaks  of  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which 
he  thinks  had  failed,  through  the  governor's  mismanagement 
He  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  often  trans- 
acted in  the  council.  The  members  are  not  allowed  to  delib- 
erate. They  are  hurried,  driven,  into  improper  measures,  the 
blame  of  which  is  then  thrown  upon  the  council.  A  day  is 
sometimes  appointed  for  the  election  of  justices,  and  then  pri- 
vately altered,  so  that  none  may  be  present  but  those  whose 
company  is  desired.  These  things  being  so,  it  must  needs  be 
that  the  governor  is  under  the  Divine  displeasure.  There  is  a 
judgment  to  come,  when  he  will  be  required  to  answer  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  duties  were  performed.  Considering  his 
age  and  health,  his  excellency  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  thinking 
seriously  on  this  subject,  and  applying  for  the  Divine  mercy. 
Mr.  Mather  further  declares,  that  no  usage  shall  ever  induce 
him  to  lay  aside  the  feelings  of  love  and  kindness,  which  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  maintain  with  all  mankind.  He  has  often 
been  silent,  when  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  speak.    He  has 

*  See  Hist,  of  United  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  100.    Hutchinson's 
Hist,  of  Mass.,  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 
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been  neglected,  and  treated  with  contempt  and  aversion.  Those 
who  visited  him  have  been  insulted^  though  that  act  of  atten- 
tion was  all  their  sin.  Even  those  who  live  in  the  same  part 
of  the  town  have  been  proscribed  for  that,  and  no  other  trans- 
gression. But  he  cherishes  no  resentment.  ^^  I  can  forgive 
and  forget  injuries.  I  hope  I  am  somewhat  ready  for  sunset ; 
and  the  more  so,  for  having  discharged  the  duty  of  this  letter." 

Such,  for  substance,  is  Cotton  Mather's  letter  to  Governor 
Dudley.  It  is  less  definite,  methodical  and  guarded,  than  that 
of  his  father.  It  is  more  wordy  and  discursive,  and  betrays 
more  of  impatience  and  a  disposition  to  retort.  As  to  the 
charges  contained  in  it,  the  most  and  the  toorst  of  them  were 
true ;  and  the  remainder  were  generally  supposed  to  be  true, 
at  the  time.  If  any  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Mather  used 
too  much  freedom  with  the  governor,  let  them  bear  in  mind 
the  former  relations  and  intercourse  which  had  subsisted  between 
them ;  the  numerous  favors  which  the  former  had  conferred  on 
the  latter ;  and  especially  the  influence  which  Mr.  Mather  had 
exerted  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  which 
had  brought  upon  him,  as  he  says,  ^^  an  extreme  displeasure  in 
the  country."  Let  them  consider,  too,  that  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  the  minister  and  chief  magistrate  were  more 
nearly  on  a  level  than  thev  are  at  present ;  and  that  ministers 
were  accustomed  (perhaps  because  they  were  more  faithful)  to 
use  a  greater  freedom  in  reproving  '^  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places,"  than  is  customary  now.  I  will  not  say  that  every 
word  or  sentence  of  the  long  letter  which  has  been  under  re- 
view is  to  be  approved;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  more  admire  the 
boldness  and  faithfulness  of  the  writer,  than  I  can  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  censure  his  harshness.  With  a  fidelity  which  reminds 
one  of  the  prophets  of  old,  he  tells  the  governor  a  great  many 
truths,  which  probably  no  one  else  would,  and  points  him  for- 
ward to  solemn  future  scenes,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares 
of  government,  he  was  very  liable  to  forget. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  Dudley  had  more  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  such  a  letter,  than  to  be  angry  at  it ; — more  reason  to 
thank  the  writer  for  his  fidelity,  than  to  rail  at  him  (as  he  did) 
for  his  rudeness  and  impertinence. 

One  of  President  Quincy's  objections  to  Cotton  Mather  has 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  the  college.  He  accuses  him  of 
talking  disrespectfully  of  the-  college,  and  in  various  ways  of 
trying  to  injure  it.    He  speaks  of  the  college,  during  the  pre- 
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sidency  of  Mr.  Leverett,  as  "  in  a  neglected  and  unhappy  con- 
dition," and  as  "  betrayed  into  vile  practices" — so  much  so, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty,  in  some  instances,  to  stay  at  home 
at  commencement,  praying  that  the  college  "  might  be  restored, 
and  become  again  a  nursery  of  piety,"  etc.  He  complains  of 
the  commencement  seasons,  as  ^'  time  sorrily  enough  thrown 
away" — as  "  a  senseless,  useless,  noisy  imperlinency."  pp.  224, 
527.  In  fact,  he  speaks  of  the  college  as  having  no  proper 
chartered  existence,  and  of  its  curators  and  officers  as  without 
legal  authority.  He  talks  about  the  ^*  pretended  president," 
and  *'  those  unaccountably  called  the  overseers,"  and  ^^  the  six 
men  who  call  themselves  the  corporation."  pp.  330,  683. 
He  sides  with  malcontents,  in  opposition  to  the  corporation ; 
favors  the  establishment  of  Yale  College ;  and  endeavors  to 
turn  away  the  bounty  of  Mr.  HoUis  from  Harvard  to  Yale. 
pp.  227,  523. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  render  Mr.  Mather  dissatisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  college,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  administration  of  President  Leverett — ^perhaps  more  so  than 
he  ought  to  have  been.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  these  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  They  became,  at 
leng^.  so  great,  and  so  general,  that  in  1723  the  overseers 
were  induced  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  by  a  committee  of 
visitation,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
college.*  In  their  report,  this  committee  state,  among  other 
things,  **  that  there  is  too  common  and  general  a  neglect  of  the 
stated  exercises  among  the  undergraduates ;" — ^that  **  there  has 
been  a  practice  of  several  immoralities ;  particularly  stealings 
lying,  swearing,  idleness,  picking  of  locks,  and  too  frequent 
use  oif  strong  drinks;  which  immoralities,  it  is  feared,  still  con- 

*  A  list  of  inquiries  has  been  found,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Cotton  Mather,  without  name  or  date,  but  purporting  to  have 
been  "prepared  by  some  who  have  newly  passed  through  the  first 
four  years  of  their  being  at  college^  President  Quincy  assumes 
that  these  were  really  prepared,  about  this  time,  by  Cotton 
Mather ;  and  that  each  of  the  inquiries  is  an  indirect  charge  or 
accusation  against  the  college,  out  it  seems  to  me  unfair,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  language  of  the  paper,  to  consider 
Cotton  Mather  as  its  author.  And  if  he  were  its  author,  I  con- 
sider it  still  more  unfair,  to  construe  his  inquiries  into  charges 
or  accusations,    pp.  341,  559. 
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tinue  in  the  college;'' — ^^that  the  scholars  are,  many  of  them, 
too  long  absent  from  the  college;" — ^that  they  "spend  too 
much  of  the  Saturday  evenings  in  one  another's  chambers ;" — 
and  '^  that  the  Freshmen,  as  well  as  others,  are  seen^  in  great 
numbers,  going  into  town  on  Sabbath  mornings,  to  provide 
breakfasts."  Only  a  few  years  later,  though  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  President  Leverett,  another  committee  of  the  overseers 
report  as  follows : 

"  That  the  government  of  the  college  is  in  a  weak  and  declining 
state,  partly  mrough  a  deficiency  of  laws,  and  partly  by  reason  of 
some  disputes  and  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  respecting  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  in  being ; — that  religion,  on^  great  end  of  that  so- 
ciety, is  much  upon  the  decay ;  a  manifest  evidence  of  which  is,  that 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  hall  is  scandalously  neglected,  or  but  par- 
tially and  not  seasonably  attended  by  many ; — that  great  disorders 
have  appeared  of  late  amongst  the  students ; — that  some  gross  immo- 
ralities are  growing,  and  many  customs  that  have  a  bad  influence  are 
indulged ; — that  the  long  accustomed  method  of  instruction  requires 
alterations,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  college  calls  loudly  for 
the  interposition  of  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  overseers."  pp. 
319,  388. 

It  would  seem  from  these  public  documents,  that  Mr.  Ma<^ 
ther's  impressions  as  to  the  state  of  the  college  were  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  And  the  fact  that  he  recorded 
tnem,  not  in  a  way  of  public  accusation,  but  in  his  private  wri- 
tings, and  as  matter  of  lamentation  before  God,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  urged  as  any  objection  to  his  character. 

As  to  the  college  commencements,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  and  a  little  later,  we  have  other  information  besides 
that  which  Mr.  Mather  has  afforded  us.  President  Quincy  him- 
self says :  '^  Great  excesses,  immoralities  and  disorders,  occurred 
about  this  period  (1727).  These  were  particularly  annoying 
at  the  commencement  season.^^  Five  years  before  (in  1722) 
the  corporation  and  overseers  had  made  a  law,  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  expensive  entertainments,  and  the  use 
of  ^*  distilled  liquors,  or  any  composition  made  therewith,"  in 
the  students'  rooms,  at  commencement  But  the  disturbances 
incident  to  the  day  not  being  prevented  by  these  measures,  ^^  a 
vote  passed,  in  1727,  that  commencements,  for  time  to  come, 
be  more  private  than  has  been  usual."  The  next  year,  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  civil  authorities  to  interpose,  and  pre- 
vent "  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents"  on  commencement 
days.    A  few  years  later,  the  civil  authorities  were  requested 
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to  establish  a  patrol,  on-  *'  the  evening  of  commencement  day, 
and  the  night  following,  and  in  and  about  the  entry  of  the  college 
hall  at  dinner  time,  to  prevent  disorders/'  pp.  386,  387.  In 
view  of  a  state  of  things  such  as  these  facts  and  records  indi- 
cate, our  readers  will  judge  whether  Mr.  Mather  is  greatly  to 
be  blamed  for  describing  the  commencements  as  '^  time  sorrily 
enough  thrown  away ;"  and  for  preferring,  in  some  instances, 
rather  to  stay  at  home,  and  pray  for  the  college,  than  to  pa- 
tronize, by  his  presence,  such  a  *^  noi^  impertinency." 

But  Mr.  Mather  used  lan^age  which  implied  that  the  col- 
lege had  no  proper  Ugal  existence.  And  this  was  the  trtUh 
respecting  it.  When  the  colonial  charter  was  vacated,  in 
1684,  the  college  charter ^  in  the  judgment  of  all  concerned, 
died  wUh  it  j*  nor  could  it  be  revived  or  reanimated,  but  by 
the  royal  authoritv.  And  hence  the  efforts  which  were  made, 
through  a  series  of  years,  to  frame  or  procure  a  college  charter, 
which  should  have  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  But  not 
succeeding  in  these  efforts,  in  the  year  1707,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  President  Leverett,  Governor  Dudley  conceived  a 
plan,  as  Pre^dent  Quincy  says,  **  in  the  depths  of  ms  own  mindj" 
to  revive,  b^  mere  provincial  authority,  the  old  charter  of 
1650 ; — a  thmg  which  could  not  be  legally  done,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  which  no  man,  probably,  was  more  fully 
sensible  than  Dudley  himself.  Yet  this  rotten,  illegal  founda- 
tion was  all  the  chartered  foundation  which  the  college  had, 
during  the  times  of  which  we  now  speak.  Indeed,  it  had  no 
better  foundation,  except  as  this  was  occasionally  propped  by 
some  judicial  decision  or  legislative  sanction,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  American  Revolution.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Cotton 
Mather  thought  the  college  in  a  precarious  and  unhappy  atua- 
tion ;  being,  m  fact,  no  proper  college,  as  having  no  legale 
chartered  existence.  No  wonder  that  he  spoke  of  Leverett  as 
the  "  pretended  president,"  and  of  the  overseers  and  corpora- 
tion as  being  such  only  in  name. 

The  malcontent,  with  whom  Mr.  Mather  is  thought  to  have 
sidecC  in  opposition  to  the  corporation,  was  a  Mr.  Pierpont, 
who  having  applied,  in  1718,  for  his  second  degree,  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  of  certain  allegations  brought  against  him  by  a 
tutor.    The  corporation  sustained  the  faculty  in  their  decision 

•  In  the  elegant  langCiage  of* Governor  Dudley :  "The  cow 
was  dead,  and  theref6re  the  calf  was  dead  in  her  belly." 
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respecting  Pieq)ont ;  upon  which  he  immediately  commenced 
a  suit  against  the  tutor,  at  common  law.  Of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  no  record  *has  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Mather  sympathized  with  Pierpont,  consider- 
ing him  as  an  ^*  abused  and  oppressed"  man.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  Grovernor  Shute,  and  both  the  Dudleys,  and  many  of  the 
overseers,  did  the  same.  Indeed,  the  opposition  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  faculty  and  the  corporation  had  become  so  for- 
midable, that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  the  consequences 
might  have  been,  had  not  the  justices  at  common  law,  when 
the  matter  came  before  them,  ordered  the  complaint  to  be 
quashed,  and  the  defendant  to  be  dismissed. 

That  Mr.  Mather  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  college  in  Connecticut,  and  solicited  for  it  the 
patronage  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Yale,  intimating  that  his  munifi- 
cence might  procure  for  it  the  name  of  Ycue  College — is  all 
▼ery  true.  But  should  this  be  urged  against  him,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  his  character  1  Or  should  it  not  rather  be  recorded  to 
his  honor  t    He  loved  Harvard  College,  and  had  given  it  many 

E roofs  of  filial  affection  and  gratitude.  No  one  can  read  its 
istory,  in  the  Magnalia,  ana  doubt  this  for  a  moment.  But 
(unlike  some  men^  his  regards  were  not  all  circumscribed  in  a 
little  circle  around  Cambridge.  They  were  not  to  be  confined 
to  a  single  institution.  He  believed  that  a  college  was  needed 
in  Connecticut,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  assist  it,  by  such  means 
as  he  had  at  his  control. 

That  Mr.  Mather  ever  attempted  to  turn  away  the  bounty  of 
Hollis  from  Harvard  to  Yale  College,  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof.  In  support  of  his  charge  to  this  effect.  President  Qumcy 
nas  naught  to  rely  on  but  bare  suspicion.  It  seems  that  Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall,  of  Connecticut,  inclosed  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  of  London,  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis, ''  re- 
commending to  him  the  collegiate  school  at  New  Haven." 
But  that  Cotton  Mather  wrote  this  letter  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  proof  And  if  he  did  write  it,  or  whoever  wrote  it,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  withdraw  the 
charities  of  Mr.  Hollis  from  Cambridge,  but  merely  to  '*  recom^ 
mend  the  collegiate  school  at  New  Haven."  Mr.  Hollis  might 
have  done  all  that  he  ever  did,  or  thought  of  doin^,  for  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  and  might  have  liberally  assisted  New 
Haven  too. 
Another  of  President  Quincy's  objections  to  Cotton  Mather 
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grows  out  of  his  treatment  of  President  Leverett ;  more  particu- 
larly that,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  death  to  Mr.  Holiis,  he 
should  denominate  him  an  *'  infamous  drone."  The  alienation 
of  feeling  between  the  Mathers  and  Mr.  Leverett  commenced 
ahout  the  year  1698,  and  grew  out  of  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  Brattle-street  church ;  Mr.  Leverett  earnestly  advoca- 
ting the  innovations  then  attempted,  and  the  Mathers  as  strenu- 
ously opposing  them.  The  breach  was  still  farther  widened, 
through  the  influence  of  Goverpor  Dudley,  who,  during  the  first 
half  of  his  administration,  seems  to  have  made  it  an  object  to 
increase  the  prejudices  existing  between  these  men,  and  to 
profit  by  their  difierences.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Leverett,  though 
a  good  man  and  a  Calvinist,  was  never  that  holy,  spiritual,  en- 
gaged Christian,  which  Mather  would  have  liked  to  see  at  the 
head  of  the  college.  This  is  evident  from  the  general  course 
of  his  life.  He  was  first  a  preacher ;  then  for  many  years  a 
civilian  ;  and  after  he  came  to  the  government  of  the  college, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  minister  again.*  Still,  he  was 
not  such  a  minister  as  Increase  Mather ;  nor  did  he  labor  as 
President  Mather  was  wont  to  do,  for  the  conversion  and  stdva^ 
Hon  of  his  pupils.t  It  was  matter  of  earnest  complaint  with 
Chief  Justice  Sewall  and  others,  during  his  presidency,  that  he 
did  not  ex])ound  the  Scriptures  to  the  students  in  the  hall.  p. 
494.  Still,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  expression  quoted 
above  from  Mr.  Mather!s  letter  to  Hollis,  was  altogether  too 
strong,  and  quite  inexcusable.  President  Leverett  could  not, 
with  any  propriety  of  language,  be  called  a  drone — much  less 
^  an  infamous  drone.'^  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hollis  did  not 
read  Mather's  letter  ri^ht,  not  being  able  to  decipher  his  chi- 
rograpby.    He  complams,  in  one  instance,  that  he  could  not 

*  See  his  name,  among  those  of  the  ^^ministers  in  and  around 
Boston,"  attached  to  several  public  papers  in  Turell's  Life  of 
Col  man.  President  Quincy  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  him  as 
a  layman, 

I  It  is  related  of  Increase  Mather,  while  president  of  the  col- 
lege, that  he  would  frequently  call  the  young  men,  "  one  by  one, 
into  the  library,  and  there,  with  the  aflection  of  a  parent,  and 
the  fidelity  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  would  confer  with  them  re- 
specting the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  solemnly  charge  them 
to  renounce  their  sins,  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God."  See  Allen's  Biog.  Dic- 
iionary,  p.  566. 
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read  the  letters  of  the  first  professor,  Wigglesworth  ;*  and  I 
suspect  that  Cotton  Mather's  letters  were  quite  as  unreadable 
as  his.  This  conjecture  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  ex- 
pression, as  reported  by  Hollis,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  feeling  subsisting  between  Mather  and  Leverett, 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  little 
mutual  cordiality ;  still,  their  feelings  were  not  openly  hostile. 
They  often  met  and  deliberated  on  questions  of  interest,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  pleasantly  the  usual  courte- 
sies of  life.  We  find  their  names  appended!  frequently  to  the 
same  public  documents.  Mr.  Mather  placed  his  son  at  Har- 
vard College,  during  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  with  a 
handsome  letter  of  introduction  to  the  president.  He  also  en- 
couraged the  youn^  men  of  his  church,  in  seeking  an  education 
there.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Leverett,  he  says :  "  It 
is  a  satisfaction  that  I  can  reckon  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the 
sons  of  the  church  whereof  I  am  the  servant,  who  belong,  at 
this  time,  unto  the  college."  I  believe,  also,  that  at  the  fu- 
neral of  President  Leverett,  Mr.  Mather  officiated  as  one  of  the 

bearers-t 

With  regard  to  the  the  expression  quoted  above,  I  have  only 
to  say  farther,  that,  if  correctly  reported,  it  certainly  was  of  an 
offensive  character ;  and  we  wonder  not  that  Mr.  Hollis  was 
surprised  and  aggrieved  at  it.  It  must  have  been  written  by 
Mather  (if  written  at  all)  in  one  of  those  seasons  of  hypochon- 
dria and  depression,  to  which  he  was  subject  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

To  sum  up  all  the  oljections  against  Cotton  Mather,|  Presi- 


*  See  Feirce's  Hist,  of  Harvard  University,  p.  154. 

'  Ibid.  p.  120. 

: :  Certain  other  charges  against  Cotton  Mather  have  been 
publtclv  set  forth,  within  a  few  years;  but  they  have  not 
seemea  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  formal  con- 
sideration.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Peabody,  that  he  *'  used  all 
kinds  of  machinations"  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  Rev.  John 
Barnard,  afterwards  of  Marblehead,  over  a  new  church  and 
society  then  recentlv  gathered  out  of  the  North  church  in 
Boston.  Am.  Biog.  Vol.  VI.  p.  298.  But  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Barnard's  own  account  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  Increase,  and 
not  Cotton  Mather,  who  prevented  his  settlement  in  Boston. 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Series  3,  Vol.  V.  p.  214.    Nor  does  it  ap* 
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dent  Quincy,  and  the  otberivriters  to  whom  I  have  occasionally 
referred,  represent  him  as  possessing  decidedly  a  had  character  ; 
as  forfeiting  his  reputation  and  influence  with  the  community ; 
and  as  becoming,  at  length,  '^  the  object  of  public  ridicule  and 
open  insult."  In  the  excitement  respecting  witchcraft,  says 
President  Quincy,  he  was  *^  headlong,  zealous  and  fearless,  both 
as  to  character  and  consequences."  p.  62.  He  was  ^'  in  the 
bitterness  of  anger,"  because  disappointed  as  to  his  father's 
agency  to  England,  p.  108.  He  was  a  man  of  ''  malign" 
and  "vehement  passions;"  of**  violent,"  "never-sleeping  ani- 
mosity ;"  and  of  a  "  self-glorifying  spirit;"  who  would  "  resort 
to  underhand  measures  to  gratify"  himself,  pp.  137 — 237.  He 
was  characterized  by  "  violence  of  passion,  frequent  coarseness 
of  language,  and  deficiency  in  judgment,  to  a  degree,  at  tinges, 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  common  sense."  p.  330.  His  spirit 
"  was  restless,  violent,  selfish  and  passionate,  craving  distinct 
tion,  and  claiming  it,  by  every  form  of  self-illustration  and  dis- 

— ^^ — ^^ — . — . — ^.   — _  .  —  . — ^ — ^^ — . ^_ 

pear  that  Increase  Mather  did  any  thing  more  in  the  case, 
than  was  perfectly  proper  for  him  to  do,  in  his  circumstances. 
Certain  of  his  members  were  about  to  leave,  and  form  a  new 
church  ;  or  as  the  phrase  now  is,  his  church  was  about  to  set 
off  a  colony.  Increase  Mather  was  unwilling  that  Mr.  Barnard, 
who  was  thought  to  favor  the  Brattle-street  church,  should  be 
settled  over  them.  Accordingly,  he  saw  several  of  the  indi- 
viduals, who  were  expected  to  constitute  the  new  church,  but 
who  were  still  members  of  his  own  church,  and  advised  them 
not  to  settle  Mr.  Barnard. 

Again,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  democracy,  ac 
cuses  Cotton  Mather  of  resisting  the  will  of  the  people,  in  not 
being  willing  that  the  old  colonial  charter  should  be  set  up,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  in  1689.  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol. 
III.  p.  71.  But  if  this  was  true  of  Cotton  Mather,  it  was  equally 
true  of  nearly  all  the  magistrates  and  principal  men  of  the  col- 
ony, at  that  period.  The  old  magistrates  were  willing  to  as- 
sume a  temporary,  proviaional  government ;  but  they  were  not 
willing  to  set  up  the  old  vacated  charter,  and  act  upon  it,  till 
they  could  hear  from  England.  See  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Mass.,  Vol.  I.  p.  344.  Not  that  they  were  unfriendly  to  the 
old  charter,  for  they  all  wished  to  see  it  restored,  fiut  they 
were  unwilling  themselves  to  undertake  to  restore  it.  They 
were  unwilling  to  set  it  up,  and  formally  act  under  it,  until  it 
should  be  legally  established*    See  Reply  to  Calefy  p.  46. 
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play."  p.  344.  Through  the  faithful  medium  of  history, "  Cot- 
ton Mather  must  he  transmitted,  as  an  individual  of  ungoyernable 
passions  and  of  questionable  principles;  credulous,  intriguing 
and  vindictiye ;  often  selfish  as  to  his  ends,  at  times,  little  scru- 
pulous in  the  use  of  means ;  wayward,  aspiring  and  vain  ;  ren- 
dering his  piety  dubious  by  display,  and  the  motives  of  his  pub- 
lic services  suspected,  by  the  obtrusiveness  of  his  claims  to  honoi 
and  place ;  whose  fanaticism,  if  not  ambition,  gave  such  a  pub- 
lic encouragement  to  the  belief  in  the  agencies  of  the  invisible 
world,  as  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  widest 
spread  misery  and  dbigrace,  to  which  his  country  was  ever  sub- 
jected." p.  346.  Thus  far  President  Quincy.  Mr.  Upham 
says,  that  Cotton  Mather  combined  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  vanity  and  credulity,  with  a  high  degree  of  cunning  and  pol- 
icy ;  an  inordinate  love  of  temporal  power  and  distinction,  with 
every  outward  manifestation  of  piety  and  Christian  humility; 
a  proneness  to  fanaticism  and  superstition,  with  amazing  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge."*  Mr.  Bancroft  says:  *^  He  is  an  exam- 
ple how  far  selfishness,  under  the  form  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
can  blind  the  higher  faculties,  stupefy  the  judgment,  and  dupe 
consciousness  itself."  **  His  self-righteousness  was  complete,"! 
In  fine.  President  Quincy  says.  Cotton  Mather  '^  di^usted  his 
cotemporaries,"  and  **  became  the  frequent  subject  of  ridicule 
and  derision."  p.  345.  And  Mr.  Upham  ssiys,  that  he  fell 
^  into  such  disgrace,"  that  ^*  he  became  the  object  of  public 
ridicule  and  open  insult"    p  115. 

In  proof  of  these  last  charges,  reference  is  made,  not  to  any 
thin^  of  which  the  public  had  knowledge,  but  to  the  private 
wriUngs  of  Mr.  Mather ;  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
were  often  penned  in  seasons  of  severe  domestic  af&iction,  and 
(what  is  more)  under  the  influence  of  deep  mental  depression, 
which  led  him  to  suspect  insult,  where  none  was  intended,  and 
to  construe  every  thing  pertaining  to  himself  in  the  nx)st  unfa- 
vorable light.  That  he  really  had  forfeited  his  reputation  with 
the  community,  and  become  '^  the  object  of  public  ridicule  and 
open  insult,"  is  refuted  by  what  President  Quincy  himself  says 
of  him,  in  1724 — ^the  very  time  when  Mather  was  led  to  record, 
in  his  diary,  the  severest  things  against  himself.  Speaking  ojf 
him,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  President  Quincy 

*  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  p.  103. 
t  Hist,  of  U.  States,  Vol.  ill.  p.  97. 
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Mys :  **  At  that  time  they  were  held  in  high  csieemby  the  Cal- 
vinistic  party."  p.  329.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  he  was  a 
prominent  candiciate  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College^ 
when,  as  Dr.  Elliot  says :  **  The  voice  of  the  people  cried  akmd 
for  Dr.  Mather ;  and  it  was  declared,  even  in  the  general  court, 
that  he  ought  to  be  president.'' 

But  the  most  perfect  refutation  of  the  charges  under  consid- 
eration is  found  in  the  general  mourning  which  was  occasioned 
by  his  death ;  in  the  circumstances  of  his  funeral ;  and  in  the 
many  testimonies  to  the  high  excellencies  of  his  character  which, 
at  that  time,  were  given  by  his  cotemporaries.  ^  He  was  fol* 
lowed  to  his  grave,"  says  Mr.  Peabody,  **  by  an  immense  pro- 
cession— including"  the  lieutenant  governor,  the  honorable 
council,  the  representatives,  and  ^'  all  the  high  officers  of  the 
province."  "  i  he  streets,"  savs  Dr.  Elliot,  "  were  crowded 
with  people,  and  the  windows  (uled  with  sorrowful  spectators, 
all  the  way  to  the  grave."  **  It  was  the  general  sentiment, 
that  a  great  man  haa/aUenJ^  The  mourning  was  compared, 
by  one  of  the  ministers,  to  the  mourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  on  the  death  of  Aaron.  Funeral  sermons  were  preached 
for  him  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Boston ;  where  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry^^his  cotemporarieSf  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  his 
eotemporaries'^-ihose  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  with 
whom  he  bad  always  lived,  and  who  were  perfectly  acquainted, 
both  with  his  weaknesses  and  excellencies,  and  gave  him  a 
character,  in  the  terms  and  manner  following : 

^ThuB  lived  and  died  Dr.  Mather,"  said  Mr.  Thatcher,  in  his 
fbneral  discourse,  "  the  g^lory  of  Uamxng^  and  the  omameut  oj  Chris* 
tianUy,^^  "  The  capacity  of  his  mind,''  said  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  '^  the  rea- 
diness of  his  wit,  the  vasmesftof  his  reading,  the  strength  of  his  mem- 
ory, the  variety  and  treasures  of  his  learning,  in  printed  works  and  in 
manuscript ;  the  splendor  of  virtue  which,  through  the  abundant 
grace  of  God,  shone  out  in  the  tenor  of  a  most  entertaining  andprdiit- 
abie  conversation ;  his  uncommon  activity,  his  unwearied  application, 
his  extensive  zeal  and  numberless  projects  of  doing  good ; — these 
things,  as  they  were  united  in  him,  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  truly  ex^ 
ira^mlinary  person." 

^*  One  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  those  times,"  says 
Elliot,  *'  was  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Colman."     In  this  sermon,  Colman  says  : 

"  We  mourn  the  decease  from  ui  (not  his  ascension  to  God)  of  the 
Jirst  minister  of  the  town ; — the  first  in  age,  in  gifi*)  and  in  grace,  as  all 
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his  brethren  very  readily  own.  I  might  add,  it  may  be  withoot  of- 
fence, thejirtl  in  the  whole  frovince  and  protmoes  cf  New  England^  for 
universal  Hteralure  and  extensive  services.  Yea,  it  may  be,  among  all 
ihe  fathers  in  these  churches,  from  the  beginning  of  the  country  to 
this  day — of  whom  many  have  done  worthily  and  greatly— vet,  none 
of  them  amassed  together  so  vasi  a  treasure  of  leamingy  ana  made  ao 
much  nee  ofiLio  a  varieUr  of  pious  intentions,  as  this  our  Rev.  Brother 
and  Father,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather."  '^  His  printed  works  will  not  con- 
vey to  posterity^  nor  ^ive  to  strangers,  a  just  idea  of  the  real  worth 
and  great  learnms  oi  the  man.  His  works  will,  indeed,  inform  all 
that  read  them  ofhis  great  knowledge,  and  singular  piety,  his  zeal 
for  God,  and  holiness,  and  truth,  and  his  desire  of  the  salvation  of 
precious  souls,  fiut  it  was  conversation,  and  acquaintance  with  him 
m  his  lamiliar  and  occasional  discourses  and  private  comrnunicO' 
fiofu,  that  discovered  the  vast  compass  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
projections  ofhis  piety,  more,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  than  all  his 
pulpit  exercises.  Here  he  excelled ;  here  he  shone ;  being  exceed- 
mffly  communicative,  and  bringing  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old,  without  measure.  Here  it  was  seen,  how  his  wit  and  fancy,  his 
invention,  his  quickness  of  thought,  and  ready  apprehension,  were  all 
consecrated  to  Qod,  as  well  as  his  heart,  will,  and  affections ;  and 
out  of  the  abundance  within,  his  lips  overfttnoed — dropped  as  ike 
hme^^comb—fed  all  that  came  near  him — and  were  as  the  chcice  silver, 
for  richjiess  and  hrightness,  for  pleasure  andproJitJ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  after  quoting  the  foregomg  passages 
from  Colman^  adds : 

*'  Every  one  who  intimately  knew  Dr.  Mather,  will  readily  subscribe 
to  the  above  description.  By  his  learned  works  and  CQrre8pondenc0, 
those  who  lived  at  the  greatest  distance  might  discover  much  ofhis 
superior  light  and  influence  ]  but  they  could  discern  these,  only  by  a 
more  mediate  and  faint  reflection.  They  could  neither  see,  nor  well 
imagine,  that  extiaordinary  lustre  of  pious  and  useful  literature, 
wherewith  we  were  every  day  entertained,  surprised,  and  satisfied, 
who  dwelt  in  the  directer  rays — ^the  more  immediate  vision. 

"  Great  abilities,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  an 
extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehension,  liveliness  of  fancy,  with  a 
ready  invention  and  active  spirit,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  ingredients 
of  his  natural  genius.  And  all  these,  being  sanctified  in  his  early 
days,  endued  with  a  divine  bias,  and  turned  to  the  noblest  objects, 
he  became  inflamed  with  the  most  ardent  desires  to  amass  uilto  him- 
self, from  all  sorts  of  writings,  an  unbounded  treasure  of  curious  and 
useful  learning,  and  to  find  out  all  imaginable  ways  of  employing  it, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  men,  and  the  advancement  ofhis 
own  perfection ;  that  as  he  grew  in  knowledge,  he  might  increase  in 
goodness  and  usefulness,  and  become  a  greater  and  more  extensive 
blessing. 

^  So  much  erudition,  such  high  degrees  of  piety,  and  such  an 
active  life  in  doing  good,  united  m  the  same  person,  are  very  rarely 
seen  among  the  sons  of  men.   By  a  transient  acquaintance  with  him, 
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one  would  think  that,  being  siinctified  IVom  the  birth,  be  bad  made 
the  utmoflt  improvement  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge..  Bot 
upon  a  further  view  of  the  toeial  part  of  his  life,  the  continual  resort 
of  visitants,  with  his  gentle  and  easy  entertainment  of  them  at  all 
hours,  and  how  he  would  scarce  let  the  meanest  or  youngest  pass 
him  without  instruction ;  it  seemed  as  if  almost  all  nis  time  were 
swallowed  up  with  conver$ation.  And  yet,  being  let  into  a  more  in- 
timate discovery  of  his  numberless  and  perpetual  contrivances  and 
labors  to  do  ffood  in  the  world ;  one  would  then  be  ready  to  conclude 
that  he  could  have  no  time  left  ibr  either,  but  must  have  spent  it  all 
in  action, 

"  I  cannot  think  to  wish  a  richer  blessing,  than  that  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  would,  in  my  own  dear  country,  and  every  other, 
raise  up  numbers  rf  suek  ministers  as  thiM, — that  they  may  bum  and 
shine  M  he,  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  most  iltustnous  appearance 
of  the  great  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'* 

Id  an  obituary  notice  of  Cotton  Mather^  published  in  the 
Boston  News  Letter,  he  is  described  as 

'<The  principal  omamenl  of  his  country^  And  the  greatest  scholar 
ihal  was  ever  bred  in  it.  Besides,  his  universal  learning,  his  exalted 
piety  and  extensive  charity,  his  entertaining  wit  and  singular  good- 
ness of  temper,  recommended  him  to  all  who  were  judges  ofreiQ  and 
distinguish^  merit.''t 

Such,  then,  was  the  man,  in  the  estimation  of  his  catempora" 
fief — those  among  whom  be  lived  and  died-*-wbo,  by  certain 
writers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  represented  as  possessing 
some  of  the  most  odums  traits  of  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter— the  worst  features  both  of  mind  and  heart ; — who  is  de- 

*  See  Preface  to  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  by  Kev.  Thomas 
Prince. 

t  Elliott's  Biog.  Diet.  p.  312.  In  the  year  1700, Robert  Ca- 
lef  published  his  attack  on  Cotton  Mather.  This  was  replied 
to,  not  by  Mather  himself,  but  by  several  gentlemen  of  Boston, 
whose  names  are  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  this  Reply,  they 
say  :  *^  We  cannot  but  bless  God,  that  ever  we  knew  Mr.  Cot- 
ton Mather.  He  was  born  and  bred  in  this  town,  where  he  has, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  together,  been  a  public  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  And  we  do  verily  believe  there  is  not  so  much  as 
one  many  that  has  any  knowledge  of  him,  but  what  will  own, 
that  they  look  upon  him  to  be  a  worthy^  good  man^  a  scholar^ 
and  a  gentleman,  who  would  not  write  a  thing  that  is  false,  or 
do  any  ill  thing  upon  any  terms  ;  and  that  he  spends  his  life  in 
studies,  that  he  might  do  good  to  all  sorts  of  men*^    p.  33. 
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clared  to  have  forfeited  all  consideration  and  influence  in  the 
community,  and  to  have  become,  at  last,  "  the  object  of  public 
ridicule  and  open  insult."  Our  readers  must  judge  between 
the  cotemporaries  of  Mather  and  bis  modern  traducers,  both  of 
whose  testimonies  have  here  been  given.  Which  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him  best  ?  Which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  competent  judges  of  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  piety, 
his  usefulness,  and  his  moral  worth  1 

President  Quincy  admits  that  the  cotemporaries  of  Mather 
attempted  **  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  failures,"  ^^  wherewith  to 
cover  his  defects  and  infirmities ;"  but  "  time,"  he  says,  ^'  has 
lifted  that  veil,  and  thrust  aside  that  mantle,  which  the  tender- 
ness of  friends  and  professional  interest  desired  to  spread."  Our 
readers  will  judge,  however,  whether  the  funeral  and  mourning 
above  described,  and  the  testimonies  above  given — spontanea 
ously  given — are  not  something  more  than  an  effort  to  draw  a 
veil  over  infirmities  and  defects ; — whether  they  are  not  evi- 
dence, full  and  decisive,  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  Cotton 
Mather — after  a  life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  whole  of 
which  was  spent  in  Boston — was  held  by  the  Bostonians  of 
that  day.  It  deserves  consideration,  too,  whether  it  is,  indeed, 
time  that  has  lifted  the  veil,  and  thrust  aside  the  mantle,  of 
which  President  Quincy  speaks,  or  whether  this  mantle  has  not 
been  tarn  aside  by  rude  and  officious  hands,  to  be  replacedy  in 
due  course  of  time,  with  brighter  colors,  and  in  smoother  folds. 

The  question  has  often  arisen,  in  the  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion. Why  have  the  Mathers  received  so  much  harder  treatment, 
at  the  hands  of  President  Quincy,  than  some  of  their  cotempo- 
raries 1  Why  is  every  opportunity  taken,  to  set  off  the  charac- 
ters of  such  men  as  Colman,  and  Pemberton,  and  Brattle,  and 
Appleton,  to  the  best  possible  advantage;  while  no  opportuni- 
ties seem  to  have  been  lost,  and  no  epithets  spared,  to  blacken 
and  injure  the  characters  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  ?  Why 
are  the  good  qualities  and  deeds  of  such  men  as  Dudley,  and 
Stoughton,  and  Leverett,  and  the  elder  Sewall  emblazoned, 
and  tiieir  errors  either  passed  over,  or  touched  with  a  soft  and 
tender  hand;  while  the  private  letters  and  diaries  of  the  Ma- 
thers are  searched  and  sifted,  and  their  very  ashes  raked,  seem- 
ingly in  eager  quest  for  occasion  of  reproach  ? 

This  remarkable  difference  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  Mathers  were  CalmnistSy  and  the 
others  not;  or  that  the  Mathers  were  stricter  Calvinists  than 
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most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  their  times.  One  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  this  v>as  the  fact,  from  reading  the  pages  of 
President  Quincy.  He  has  much  to  say  respecting  '*  the  strict 
Calvinists,"  "the  rigid  Calvinists,"  "the  Calvimstic  party,'* 
etc.,  and  almost  all  the  disturbance  in  the  affairs  of  college,  and 
the  mischiefs  of  the  times,  are  laid  to  their  account,  indeed, 
he  states  expressly,  that  the  Brattles,  and  Leverett,  and  Pember- 
ton,  and  Colman,  "  were  not  adherents  to  the  rigid  doctrines  of 
the  early  established  church  of  New  England.''  p.  127.  But 
on  this  point,  he  is  certainly  and  greatly  mistaken.  There  were 
no  professed,  dissenters  from  Calvinistic  doctrines  among  the 
Congregationalists  in  those  times.  And  the  distinction  between 
strict  and  moderate  Calvinists  was  scarcely  known.  The  min- 
isters and  churches  were  all  of  them  Calvinistic.  They  all  re- 
ceived the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  what  was  called 
the  New  England  Confession,  adopted  in  1680,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing.  The  Brattle-^reet  church  in  Boston 
was  as  strictly  Calvinistic  in  profession,  as  the  North  church* 
It  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  life  of  Colman,  that  this  church 
"  approved  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith."*  The  elder 
Pemberton  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  as  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  venerable  Samuel  Willard 
to  be  his  colleague  and  successor;  and  as  may  be  known  by  all 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  his  sermons,  Dr.  Colman 
was  not  only  a  Calvinist,  but  a  stickler  for  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  He  was  the  early  and  fast  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated George  Whitefield.  In  1732,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  New  London,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  inquire 
^'  concerning  the  bruit  of  the  prevalence  of  Arminianism  in 
Yale  College,"  and  "  to  vindicate  the  college,  if  possible,  from 
the  aspersion. "f    That  Leverett  was  a  Calvinist  is  certain  from 


*  See  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.,  p.  284.  Thomas  Brattle  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  original  members  of  this  church.  Of  course, 
he  was  either  a  strict  Calvinist^  or — a  hypocrite.  Dr.  Holmes 
testifies  that  "  Dr.  Appleton,  like  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
ministry" — among  whom  was  Rev,  William  Brattle — "were 
Calvinists."    See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Series  1,  Vol.  VII.  p.  62. 

t  A  good  comment  this  on  the  pretence  of  President  Quincy, 
that  Yale  College  ws  got  up  by  "  the  strict  Calvinists,"  when 
they  could  no  longer  control  aflTairs  at  Harvard.  Yet,  within 
a  little  more  than  a  dozen  years,  a  leader  of  President  Quin- 
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the  fact,  that  his  election  to  the  presidency  was  approved  by  so 
many  of  the  Calvinistic  ministers  of  the  province.*  Also  from 
the  fact,  that  such  works  as  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Wolle- 
bius'  Theology,  and  Ames's  Medulla,  were  constantly  studied 
and  recited,  as  text  books,  under  his  direction,  during  tne  whole 
period  of  his  presidency,  p.  144. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Prince  informs  us,  that  when  he  returned  from 
Europe,  in  1717,  the  ministers  of  Boston  ^^  were  Dr.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather  of  the  North  church ;  Mr.  Wadsworth  and 
Mr.  Foxcroft  of  the  Old  church;  Mr.  Colman  and  Mr.  Cooper 
t>f  the  church  in  Brattle-street ;  Mr.  Sewall  of  the  South  church ; 
and  Mr.  Webb  of  the  New  North ; — all  most  happUy  agreeing 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace^  as  laid  down  in  the  Catechisms  and 
Confession  of  tne  venerable  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin^ 
ster,  as  well  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  agreed  to  by  our  JVeio 
Ewland  Synods^  tohich  is  almost  the  same  as  the  other.^'-f 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  England,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  the  Christian  Examiner  says :  ^^  An 
immense  majority  of  the  New  England  churches  and  ministers 
were  Calvinists — strict  Calvinists;  and  the  Trinity  had  never 
been  impugned  in  the  provinces.''! 

It  follows  from  these  statements,  that  the  distinction  among 
ministers  in  and  around  Boston,  into  Calvinists  and  others,  or 
strict  and  moderate  Calvinists,  so  much  insisted  on  by  President 
Quincy,  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  is  without  foundation. 
The  discussions  of  that  day  turned  scarcely  at  all  on  points  of 
doctrine.  They  related  rather  to  the  propneties  of  ecx^lesiasti- 
cal  order  and  usage.  Of  course,  the  ground  of  President  Quin- 
cy's  peculiar  treatment  of  the  Mathers  cannot  be,  that  they 
were  more  orthodoxy  or  stricter  Calvinists,  than  their  brethren 
generally. 

Neither  can  it  be,  that  their  views  of  church  government 
were,  on  the  whole,  more  objectionable.    The  Mathers  were 

cy's  moderate  party  at  Boston  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  to  a 
trustee  of  Yale,  beseeching  him  to  clear  the  new  institution  of 
the  imputation  of  Arminianism ! !  See  Turell's  Life  of  Col- 
mauM).  62. 

*  Thirty-nine  of  these  ministers  expressed  their  approba- 
tion in  writing.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  504. 

t  Christian  History,  Vol.  11.  p.  374. 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  492. 
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old  fashioned  Congregationalists,  clinging  to  the  rights  and  the 
independence  of  particular  churches,  and  resisting  all  encroach- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  the  Cambridge  Platform.  But  Dr. 
Colinan  was  more  of  a  Presbyterian  than  Congregationalist. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  in  London,  and  says  in  one 
of  his  latest  letters :  "  I  have  always  openly  owned  myself  some- 
thing of  a  Presbyterian^  under  our  Congregational  form.*'  He 
could  be  satisfied,  however,  with  9l  consociation  of  churches; — 
a  thin?,  the  bare  mention  of  which  is  rank  abomination  in  the 
ears  of  our  modern  Liberalists.  **  The  consociation  of  churches,** 
says  Colman,  ^*  is  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  Congregational 
scheme,  necessary  to  the  very  esse  as  well  as  bene  of  it ;  with- 
out which,  we  must  be  Independents,  and  with  which  the  good 
of  Presbyterianism  is  attainable."* 

Nor  can  we  account  for  President  Quincy's  hostility  to  the 
Mathers,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  less  catholic  and  liberal 
in  their  feelings,  than  their  brethren  generally.  For  they  were 
regarded  by  their  cotemporaries,  and  deservedly  so  (considering 
the  age  in  which  they  lived),  as  very  liberal  men.  Of  Increase 
Mather  it  is  said,  he  had  learned  **  the  utter  nonsense  and  folly 
of  attempting  to  convert  people  with  penalties.  He  saw  that 
the  man,  who  is  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good  subject,  has  a 
right  to  his  life  and  the  comforts  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  not  his 
being  of  this  or  that  opinion  in  religionj  but  his  doing  something 
y>hi^  directly  tends  to  the  hurt  of  human  society ,  by  which  this 
right  can  be  forfeited.  He  saw  that,  until  persecution  be  utter- 
ly banished  out  of  the  world,  and  Cain's  club  be  taken  out  of 
Abel's  hand,  as  well  as  out  of  Cain's,  it  is  impossible  to  rescue 
the  world  from  endless  confusions. "f  The  opinions  of  Cotton 
Mather  on  this  subject,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  his  father. 
"  He  was,"  says  Prince,  "  an  utter  enemy  to  religious  tyranny 
and  imposition.  He  was  of  very  catholic  and  comprehensive 
principles**  **  Although  he  was  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  as  to  discipline,  was  of  Congregational  principles,  which  he 
looked  on  as  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  yet  was  he  very  extensive  in  his  char- 
Uy,  being  desirous  to  receive  all,  whom  Christ  receives  to  the 
kingdom  of  God."| 

*  Life  of  Colman,  p.  107. 

f  Remarkables,  etc  p.  58.  %  Life  by  his  Son,  p.  140. 
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Nor  could  it  be  the  ground  of  President  Quincy's  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  Mathers,  that  they  were  chargeable  with  great- 
er  faults  or  more  foiblesj  than  tneir  cotemporaries  generally. 
That  they  were  perfect  men,  is  not  pretended.  And  that  the 
younger  Mather  took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  his  foibles^  so 
that  occasionally  they  stand  out  with  considerable  prominence, 
is  also  true.  But  were  they  not,  on  the  whole,  as  free  from 
imperfections,  as  most  of  the  distinguished  men  around  them  ; 
and  much  more  so  than  many,  who  come  under  the  notice  of 
President  Quincy,  and  escape  without  a  line  of  censure  ?  1  know 
it  is  a  thankless  task  to  uncover  the  ashes  of  those  who.  have 
**  passed  that  bourne,  at  which,"  as  our  author  says,  "  envy  usu- 
ally withdraws  from  its  victim,  and  hatred  listens  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  humanity."*  It  is  a  task  which  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  perform,  otherwise,  facts  might  be  stated  with  respect 
to  several  of  President  Quincy's  favorites — not  excepting  even 
Dr.  Colman,  who  was  truly  a  nobleman,  both  by  nature  and 
grace— which  would  not  appear  at  all  better  on  paper,  than 
some  things  which  he  has  stated  respecting  the  Mathers. 

For  the  peculiar  hostility  manifested  by  President  Quincy, 
and  other  Unitarian  writers,  towards  the  Mathers,  I  can  account 
on  only  tioo  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  called,  in 
divine  Providence,  to  stand  in  the  breach,  when  those  innova- 
tions on  New  England  usages  commenced^  which  have  since  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  apostasy  of  so  many  of  the  churches  of  the 
Pilgrims.  When  the  separate,  independent  action  of  the  church- 
es, m  the  election  of  their  ministers,  began  to  be  denied,  and  the 
right  of  examining  candidates  for  admission  to  the  churches  was 
first  assailed,  it  devolved  on  the  Mathers  to  stand  up  and  oppose, 
what  they  regarded,  and  what  evangelical  Christians  now  re- 
gard, as  arlarming  innovations.  This  is  one  of  the  things  for 
which  Unitarians  have  never  yet  forgiven  them,  and  1  fear 
never  will. 

The  other  thing  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  position  which  the 
Mathers  felt  constrained  to  assume,  at  least  for  a  time,  with 
reference  to  Harvard  College.  Their  affectionate  regard  and 
veneration  for  the  college,  they  had  previously  shown  in  a 
thousand  ways.  But  when  at  length,  in  the  provideijce  of  God, 
it  fell  under  the  control  of  what  were  called,  in  those,  times, 

*  Would  that  the  president'  had  kept  this  passage  in  mind, 
while  writing  some  pages  of  his  veritable  history. 

SECOND  SERIES,  VOL*  VII.   NO.   U«  3 
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**  the  Manifesto  men,"*  the  abettors  of  the  innovations  spoken 
of  above,  the  Mathers  felt  obliged  to  stand  very  much  aloof. 
Not  that  they  withdrew  all  their  former  regards  and  patronage 
from  the  colleee ;  but  they  were  suspicious  as  to  its  influence, 
and  complained  of  its  government,  perhaps  more  than  they  ought 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  their  intentions  were  pure. 
They  acted  from  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  duty  and  conscience.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
their  exertions  were,  in  a  good  degree,  successful.  The  threat- 
ening tide  of  innovation  was  stayed ;  and  with  an  occasional 
exception  here  and  there,  the  churches  of  New  England  held 
fast  their  integrity,  for  nearly  or  quite  another  half  century. 

Other  Points  in  Qoincy*s  History. 

Having  paused  thus  long  on  the  character  of  the  Mathers — ^in 
discharge  of  what  we  conceived  to  be  a  duty  to  the  memory  of 
those  venerable  but  much  injured  men — we  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  subsequent  parts  of  this  history. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  President  Mather's  connection  with  the 
college,  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  was  appointed 
vice  president,  and  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  presidency. 
He,  too,  refused  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  though  he  consented  to 
visit  the  college  **  once  or  twice  every  week,  and  tarry  there  a 
night  or  two,  and  perform  the  duties  there  done  by  former  pre- 
sidents." As  the  college,  at  this  time,  had  no  proper  charter, 
the  government  of  it  seems  to  have  devolved  directly  on  the  leg- 
islature. It  was  the  legislature  that  negotiated  with  President 
Mather,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  residence.  And  when  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  reside,  it  was  the  legislature  that  appoint- 
ed, though  under  an  inferior  title,  Mr.  Willard  in  his  place. 
He  continued  in  office  more  than  six  years,  and  died  September 
12,  1707.  He  is  chiefly  known  at  this  day,  by  his  Lectures  on 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  were  published,  in  folio,  sev- 
eral years  after  his  death. 

It  was  in  the  month  following  the  death  of  Willard,  that  the 
Hon.  John  Leverett  was  chosen  president    Previous  to  his  in- 

*  So  called  from  a  paper,  styled  Me  ManifestOj  drawn  up  by 
the  founders  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  in  iidiich  were  set 
forth  the  extent  of  their  innovations,  and  the  reasons  of  them. 
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aiiguration,  a  resoWe  was  passed,  in  the  provincial  legislaturci 
reviving  the  old  vacated  charter  of  1650,  and  directing  *^  the 
president  and  fellows  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  it." 
This  was  clearly,  as  President  Quincy  supposes,  an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding, in  direct  ^^  contradiction  to  the  avowed  principles,  which 
the  government  of  the  parent  state  had  adopted  and  acted  upon, 
in  relation  to  Massachusetts."  Still,  owing  either  to  the  ignor- 
ance or  indifference  of  the  British  government  as  to  its  colonial 
affairs,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  error  was  never  looked  into 
or  revoked,  and  the  college  continued  on  this  foundation,  till 
the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  in  1780. 

The  presidency  of  Mr.  Leverett,  which  continued  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  coUege.  Some 
of  the  important  events  which  took  place  during  this  period 
have  been  already  noticed,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  the 
Mathers.    Others  of  equal  importance  remain  to  be  considered. 

President  Quincy  introduces  here  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
Yale  College ;  although  it,  in  fact,  originated  several  years  be- 
fore. Its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  year  1700,  and  a  charter 
was  given  to  it  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1701. 
His  statements  in  regard  to  this  subject  have  been  justly  com- 
plained of,  for  their  want  of  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

He  says :  '*  The  first  settlers  of  Connecticut  had  emigrated  from 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  under  a  stricter  form  of 
toorship  than  they  could  here  attain ;" — whereas  these  first  set- 
tlers assign  no  such  reason  for  their  emigration,  but  other  and 
very  different  reasons.  It  was  ^^  their  want  of  accommodation 
for  their  cattle,"  *'  the  fruitfulness  and  commodiousness  of  Con- 
neticut,  and  the  danger  of  having  it  possessed  by  others,"  which 
induced  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  company  to  leave  Newtown  (now 
Cambridge)  and  transport  themselves  across  the  wilderness  to 
their  new  location.* 

Again : "  A  desire  had  long  existed  in  that  colony  (Connec- 
ticut) for  the  establishment  in  it  of  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
constructed  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  religious  views."  p.  ^ 
197.  Now  the  fact  is,  the  Connecticut  colonists  had  nothmg 
"  peculiar,"  in  their  religious  views,  at  this  period.  They  were 
Calvinistic  and  Congregational ;  and  so  were  their  brethren  in 
Massachusetts. 

President  Qumcy  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  projectors  of  the 
new  seminary  in  Connecticut  were  very  anxious  that  it  should 

*  See  Winthrop's  Journal,  Vol.  L  p.  140. 
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be  made  satisfactory  to  the  stricter  party  in  Massachusetts ; — 
that  with  this  view,  they  applied  to  Chief  Justice  Sewall  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Addington  for  the  draft  of  a  charter ; — that  a  draft  was 
prepared  by  those  gentlemen  and  sent  on,  '^  not  founded,  like  the 
charters  of  Harvard,  on  *the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthering 
of  the  said  college,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time 
to  time,  in  piety,  morality,  and  learning,'  but  on  something 
which  they  doubtless  deemed  more  safe  and  scriptural,  *  the  re- 
citing, memoriter,  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  Dr.  Ames's 
Medulla,  and  also  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  accompanied  on  the 
Sabbath  by  expositions  of  practical  theology  and  the  repeating 
of  sermons,  and  on  week  days  by  reading  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures;'" — that  this  draft  "was  adopted  without  any  ma- 
terial alterations,  by  the  founders  of  the  colleg  in  Connecticut;" 
— that  "  from  this  period,  the  college  of  Connecticut  began  to 
be  deemed  by  the  stricter  sect  of  Calvinists,  the  strong  hold  of 
their  opinions ;" — and  that  "  their  favor  soon  became  to  that  in- 
titution,  an  element  of  worldly  prosperity  and  success."  pp.  198, 
199.  Without  imputing  any  improper  motives  or  bad  intentions 
to  President  Quincy,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  this  whole 
statement,  in  nearly  every  branch  and  member  of  it,  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  real  foundation,  at  that  time,  among  the  Con^regation- 
alists  of  New  England,  for  the  distinction,  so  much  msisted  on 
by  President  Quincy,  between  the  strict  and  the  moderate  Cal- 
vmists.  They  were  all  Calvinists,  on  the  ground  of  the  West- 
minster symbols, — the  Brattles,  and  Colman,  and  Willard,  and 
Leverett,  as  really  so,  as  Sewall,  or  Addington,  or  even  the 
Mathers. — And  if  there  had  been  such  a  distinction  as  President 
Quincy  supposes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Connecticut  min- 
isters made  suit  to  the  stricter  class,  more  than  to  the  laxer. 
No  indication  of  any  such  design  or  motive  as  President  Quincy 
has  imputed  to  them  can  be  discovered  in  any  record  of  their 
early  proceedings. 

The  draft  of  a  charter,  furnished  by  Sewall  and  Addington, 
was  also  a  very  different  thing  from  what  President  Quincy  rep- 
resents it.  In  the  original  paper,  which  still  exists  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Yale  College,  there  is  nothing  about  ^^  reciting  memo^ 
Titer  the  Assembly's  Catechism ;"  nothing  about  Ames's  ^*  Cases 
of  Conscience ;"  nothing  about  '^expositions  of  practical  theol- 
gy,"  or  *'  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures." 

And  that  '^  the  founders  of  the  college  in  Connecticut  adopt- 
ed, without  any  material  alterations^  the  draft"  furnished  them 
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from  Boston,  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  statement  This 
draft  arrived  only  just  in  time  lor  the  friends  of  the  college  to 
glance  at  it,  previous  to  the  final  action  of  the  legislature ;  and 
almost  no  use  v^as  made  of  it,  in  the  charter  which  was  enacted. 

So  far  was  ^'  the  college  in  Connecticut"  from  being  deemed, 
henceforward,  "  by  the  stricter  sect  of  Calvinists,  as  the  strong 
hold  of  their  opinions,"  that  in  1714  we  find  Dr.  Colman  dis- 
tressed with  the  apprehension  that  it  was  becoming  infected 
with  Arminianism,  and  beseeching  one  of  the  trustees  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  clear  it,  if  possible,  from  so  foul  ^^  an  asper- 
sion."*— And  so  far  was  the  favor  of  the  Boston  Calvinists  from 
becoming,  to  the  new  college,  *'  an  element  of  worldly  prospe- 
rity and  success,"  that  not  a  student  went  to  Yale  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  forty  years ;  nor  was 
a  shilling  received  into  its  treasury  from  any  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  more  than  a  century .f 

It  is  made  matter  of  complaint,  in  this  connection,  that  some 
of  "  the  sons  of  Harvard  solicited  donations  for  Yale  College, 
and  even  attempted  to  give  the  tide  of  individual  bounty,  which 
was  flowing  towards  Cambridge,  a  direction  towards  New 
Haven."  p.  199.  That  some  ot  the  sons  of  Harvard  solicited 
donctions  for  Yale  College,  during  the  period  of  its  infancy,  I 
hope  may  be  admitted,  without  onence.  Not  a  few  of  them  re- 
sided in  Connecticut,  some  as  settled  ministers,  others  as  magis- 
trates ;  and  while  they  did  not  forget  the  collejge  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  some  instances  subscribed  liberally  to  its  funds,!  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  college  of 
their  own  state,  and  that  such  a  man  as  Cotton  Mather  should  be 
able  to  extend  his  views  beyond  the  litte  circle  of  Bo^^ton  and 
Cambridge,  and  assist,  by  his  letters  and  influence,  in  procuring 
funds  for  the  new  college  in  Connecticut,  I  regard  as  evidence 
of  a  liberal  mind — of  a  noble,  expansive,  generous  spirit.  It 
should  be  recorded  to  his  honor,  and  not  his  reproach,  that  he 
secured  for  the  new  college  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yale ; 

•  See  Life  of  Colman,  p.  62. 

t  For  these  and  other  important  facts,  I  am  indebted  chiefly 
to  the  Review  of  President  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  CoN 
lege,  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository. 

X  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  for  many  years  governor  of  Connee* 
ticut,  bequeathed  100  pounds,  lawful  money,  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. His  wife  gave  no  less  than  1100  pounds  to  the  same  in* 
stitution.     p.  420. 

3* 
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on  which  account,  it  soon  after  recfflved  the  name,  which  it  still 
60  honorably  beara,  of  Yale  College. 

In  the  concluding  pait  of  the  sentence  above  quoted,  there  is 
a  reference  to  Mather's  alleged  attempt  to  turn  a  way  the  bounty 
of  Mr.  Hollis  from  Cambridge,  ami  direct  it  to  New  Haven ; 
— a  charge  which  has  before  been  shown  to  rest  entirely  on  sus- 
picion, there  being  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  its  support 

At  a  later  period,  President  Quincy  recurs  to  his  favorite  idea, 
that  Yale  College  "  had  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  per- 
sons discontented  with  the  religious  state  of  Harvard,  and  adds: 

"  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  ceniurf,  it  waa  again  regarded  as  the  place 
of  refuge,  in  the  impending  danger*  of  the  Calvinisijc  faith.  Accord- 
'"glyi  in  the  year  1752,  lie  clergy  of  Conneelievt,  uiith  Ute  co-opcrO' 
turn  iifthe  Colrinufic  lect  in  Matsackuseltt,  eeduloualy  began  the  task 
of  Hetlling  and  securing  orthodoxy  in  the  college  at  New  Haven. 
In  Novemlwr,  1753,  the  presidentand  fellows  of  that  seminary  pass- 
ed votes,  declaring  ihat  the  Btudents  ahould  be  established  in  the  prin- 
cipleaof  religion,  accordiog  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Amea's 
Medulla,  and  Caaea  of  Conscience,  and  ahould  not  he  Buffered  to  t>e 
instructed  in  any  different  principles  or  doctrines."  Vol.  II.  p.  70. 

In  the  statements  here  made,  Preadent  Quincy  is  scarcely 
more  accurate,  than  in  those  which  hare  been  already  examined. 
In  the  year  1753,  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College 
did  indeed  pass  an  act,  with  the  design  "  to  preserve  and  secure 
the  religion  of  the  college  upon  its  original  foundation  and  con- 
stitution j"  in  which  they  declare, that "  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in 
all  matters  of  religion ;"  that "  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Faith  contain  a  true  and  just  summary  of  the  mosi 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;"  that "  every  per- 
son who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  a  president,  fellow,  professoi 
of  divinity,  or  tutor,  shall  publicly  give  his  consent  to  the  saiij 
Catechism  aod  Confession  of  Faith,  and  renounce  all  doctrines  oi 
principles  contrary  thereto ;"  but  that  "  Protestants  of  all  deno- 
minations may  send  their  children  to  receive  the  advantages  ol 
collie,"  provided  they  will  conform  to  its  laws  and  orrlers.* 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that "  the  Calvioistic  sect  in  Massa- 
chusetts," or  even  "  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,"  taken  as  a  body 
exerted  the  slightest  influence  in  procuring  this  act;  or  that  ii 
grew  out  of  any  suspicions  of  heresy  as  at  that  time  prevailint 

■  See  Baldwin's  Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  68. 
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in  and  around  Boston.  On  **  the  New  Light ''  question,  vhich 
at  that  period  was  the  one  of  principal  interest,  the  college  at  New 
Haven  had  taken  much  the  same  ground  as  that  at  Cambridge. 
Both  opposed  Whitefield  and  the  other  Revivalists,  and  sided 
rather  with  Chauncy  than  with  Edwards,  in  point  of  religious 
feeling  and  views.  But  a  professorship  of  divinity  was  now  to 
be  founded  in  Yale  College.  An  individual  was  to  be  set  apart 
to  preach  to  the  students,  and  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion.  And  by  President  Clap  and  others, 
the  opportunity  was  thought  to  be  a  favorable  one,  for  providing 
against  those  parer^tcm^  to  which  public  institutions  are  always 
exposed,  and  **  securing  the  religion  of  the  college  upon  its  ori- 
ginal foundation  and  constitution."  There  is  nothing,  however, 
mihe  act  passed  at  this  time,  requiring  that  ^  the  students  should 
be  established  in  the  principles  of  religion,  according  to  the  As- 
sembly's Catechism,  Dr.  Ames's  Medulla,  and  Cases  of  Con- 
science, and  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  instructed  in  any  different 
principles  or  doctrines."  The  preamble  states,  that  formerly 
there  had  been  a  regulation  of  this  nature ;  but  the  act  itself 
lays  no  such  injunction  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  latter  part  of  President  Leverett's  administration  was  far 
from  being  peaceful  or  happy.  He  was  exceedingly  straitened 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  there  seemed  little  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  people  to  support  him. 
There  were  various  embarrassing  difficulties,  also,  in  connection 
with  college.  We  have  mentioned  already  the  case  of  Pier- 
pont,  who  was  refused  his  second  degree,  on  the  ground  of  alle- 
gations brought  against  him  by  one  of  the  tutors.  This  circum- 
stance, small  in  itself,  was  the  means  of  dividing  the  corporation 
and  the  overseers,  and  was  thought,  for  a  time,  to  threaten  the  dis- 
solution of  the  college  itself. 

This  difficulty  was  scarcely  settled,  when  another  of  a  still 
more  formidable  character  arose.  In  1721,  two  of  the  tutors, 
Messrs.  Sever  and  Welsteed,  presented  to  the  overseers  a  me- 
morial, claiming  seats  at  the  board  of  the  corporation,  by  virtue 
of  being  fellows  and  actual  residents  at  the  college.  This  claim, 
being  favored  by  the  overseers  and  resisted  by  the  corporation, 
was  carried,  at  length,  into  the  legislature,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  successful,  but  for  the  firmness  of  Governor  Shute. 
It  was  sufficient  to  disturb  and  distract  the  government  of  the 
college,  for  more  than  two  years. 

In  this  difficulty,  as  in  nearly  all  others,  ^'  the  strict  Calvinist^^ 
are  represented  by  President  Quincy  as  the  prime  agents.  These 
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Calvmists,  like  some  evil  genius,  seem  to  haunt  the  brain  of  the 
honorable  president,  and  are  sure  to  be  lugged  in  on  all  occa- 
sions of  dimculty.  The  divi^iion  among  Christians,  which hislan- 
fiage  indifates,  had  no  existence,  however,  out  of  his  brain, 
bat  there  were  parties  in  that  day,  and  parties  more  or  less 
connected  with  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  these 
were  based  on  tkeoiogical  peculiarities — on  the  reception  by 
some,  and  rejection  by  others,  of  the  several  points  ofCalainism — 
we  have  shown  already  was  not  the  fact.  The  differences  had 
respect  rather  to  measures  than  doctrines — rather  to  points  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  usage  than  to  those  of  theological  spec- 
ulation. It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  even  these  questions 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  agitations  in  the  college  government, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Mr.  Peirce  gives  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  from  President  Quincy,  and  ooe,  it  has  seem- 
ed to  us,  altogether  more  probable.  "For  a  long  period,  the 
number  of  tutors  bad  been  only  two,  and  till  the  year  1720,  had 
never  exceeded  three.  It  appears  that,  till  then,  the  tutors  bad 
generally  formed  a  part  of  the  corporation,  and  had  been  styled 
Resident  Fellows,  or  Fellows  of  the  House.  The  growth  of  the 
college  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
tutors  to  four,  it  was  judged"  inexpedient  to  elect  them  all  into 
the  corporation,  and  tutors  Sever  and  Welsteid  were  excluded. 
They  became  dissatisRed  on  this  account,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  overseers  on  the  subjecL*  We  have  here  a  very 
natural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  of  those  religious  prejudices,  which  Pre^dent 
Quincy  supposes  were  sodeeply  concerned  in  it. 

The  Bounty  of  Hollis  to  HABvtRn  Collgob. 

It  was  during  the  presidency  of  Leverett  that  the  bounty  of 
Hollis  first  began  to  flow  towards  Harvard  College.  As  there 
are  some  points  connected  with  his  donations,  which  have  long 
been  matter  of  dispute,  and  to  which  President  Quincy  has 
thought  proper  to  devote  a  considerable  space,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  them  with  special  care. 

A  primary  question  may  be,  who  first  conferred  with  Hollis 
respecting  the  claims  of  Harvard  College,  and  led  him  to  make 
it  the  object  of  his  munificence  1  We  believe  all  credible  his- 
tory  and  testimony,  down  to  the  date  of  the  History  before  us, 

•  Hiat.  of  Harvard  University,  p.  117. 
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have  ascribed  this  honor  (if  it  be  one)  to  Increase  Mather.    In 
the  life  of  President  Mather  by  his  son,  it  is  said :  *^  It  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  At;  proposal  to,  that  good  spirited  roan,  and 
lover  of  all  good  men,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  that  introduced  his  bene- 
factions into  Harvard  College ;  to  which  his  incomparable  bounty 
has  anon  flowed  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  the  greatest 
benefactor  it  ever  had  in  the  world."  p.  170.     Also,  in  a  vote 
of  the  corporation,  passed  in  1719,  it  is  said  expressly*  that  In- 
crease Mather  **  was  instrumental  in  procuring  these  donations." 
Vol.  I.  p.  235.  But  President  Quincy,  who  seems  determined  that 
no  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  Mathers,  of  which  they  can  possi- 
bly be  divested,  disputes  this  testimony,  and  represents  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  as  "  wholly 
gratuitous f  but  in  character  with  his  self- glorifying  spirit."     In 
other  words,  he  charges  Cotton  Mather,  or  his  father,  or  both  of 
them,  with  wilful  misrepresentation y  and  that  too  for  the  base 
purpose  of  glorifying  themselves.     And  on  what  foundation  does 
this  so  severe  a  charge  rest  1    Absolutely  none  at  all.    It  ap- 
pears from  the  documents,  that  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Hollis  had  be- 
fore bequeathed  a  legacy  to  Harvard  College,  and  appointed  him 
to  be  one  of  his  trustees ;  and  Hollis  says :  "  1  have  had  many 
thoughts  of  showing  some  liberality  to  the  college,  ever  since  the 
death  of  my  honored  uncle."    He  does  not  say  that  he  had 
puffosedio do  it,  or  had  taken  any  measures  towards  it ;  but  only 
that  he  had  had  thoughts  of  the  thin^.    When  President  Mather 
was  in  EQgland,  on  his  agency  for  the  province,  Mr.  Hollis  met 
him,  told  him  of  his  uncle's  will,  and  mentioned  the  thoughts  which 
he  bad  himself  entertained,  in  regard  to  the  same  subject.     And 
what  more  natural,  than  that  President  Mather  should  encourage 
him  in  his  good  designs,  press  home  the  subject  upon  his  atten- 
tion, and  do  what  he  could  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  the  college 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  his  bounty  1    A  supposition  such  as  this, 
is  not  only  natural  and  reasonable,  but  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  almost  necessary.    Nor  is  it  contradicted  by  aught  that 
Mr.  Hollis  ever  did,  or  by  a  word  that  he  ever  said  or  wrote  on 
the  subject  So  far  from  this,  it  is  the  rather  confirmed ;  for  it  was 
known,  shortly  after,  that  Mr.  Hollis  had  remembered  the  college 
in  his  will ;  and  in  a  few  years,  he  concluded  to  become  his  own 
executor,  and  sent  over  his  first  donation  to  the  college.     This  he 
accompanied  with  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  and  acquaintance, 
^  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  formerly  president  of  Harvard  College,  or 
to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  president  thereof."    The  income 
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of  this  first  donation  being  designed  for  the  assistance  of  some 
pious  young  man^  Increase  Mather  requested  that  it  might 
be  given  to  his  grandson,  who  was  then  a  member  of  col- 
lege. It  vxis  given  to  him  (as  the  corporation  express  it) 
"  at  the  desire  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  these  donations^'  Mr.  Hollis  was  soon  informed  of 
the  appropriation  of  his  bounty,  and  of  ^Ae  reason  of  it.  In  re- 
ply, he  expresses  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  Dr.  Mather's 
grandson  should  need  his  bounty ;  but  adds :  "  I  have  nothing  to 
wject ;  am  rather  glad  that  he  is  first  preferred."  And  now  what 
is  there  in  all  this,  to  contradict  the  account,  which  President 
Mather,  in  all  probability,  gave  of  the  matter,  and  which  his  son 
published  to  the  world  ?  And  what  is  there  on  which  to  rest 
the  charge,  against  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  venerable 
men,  of  a  base,  and  selfish,  and  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth  1 
As  I  said  before,  nothing  at  all.  The  documents  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  account  of  the  Mathers.  Indeed,  they  are 
more  than  consistent.  They  rather  imply  the  correctness  of  this 
account,  than  contradict  it. 

The  bounty  of  Hollis,  after  it  had  begun  to  flow,  was  like  a 
perennial  stream.  As  President  Quincy  remarks :  ^^  Scarcely  a 
ship  sailed  from  London,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  with- 
out bearing  some  evidence  of  his  affection  and  liberality."  The 
particular  objects  of  his  bounty  were,  first,  the  library y  to  the 
enlargement  of  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  care,  as  well  as 
money;  secondly,  ^Hhe  maintenance  and  education  of  pious 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  are  poor  in  this  world  ;"  and 
thirdly,  the  endowment  of  professorships.  He  endowed  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  in  1721,  and  a  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics, in  1726.  He  also  sent  over  a  philosophical  apparatus, 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ;  and  founts  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  types. 

The  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

The  endowment  which,  from  the  first,  has  excited  the  deepest 
interest,  and  led  to  the  most  frequent  discussion,  was  that  of 
the  professorship  of  divinity.  President  Quincy  devotes  almost 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  not  a 
few  of  his  statements  require  to  be  examined.  One  would  think, 
from  his  representations,  that  Hollis  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  class  of  rogues  and  jockeys,  who  were  determined  to  get  his 
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money,  and  yet  defeat  his  liberal  designs ;  and  that  they  actually 
did  *'  defeat  the  provision  of  his  statutes,  which  rendered  a  Baptist 
eligible  to  his  professorship,  and  substituted,  in  place  of  a  belief 
in  me  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  declaration  of 
feith  in  all  the  high  points  of  New  England  Calvinism/'*  p.  291. 
A  simple  narrative  of  the  fads  in  the  case  will  show  how  this 
matter  is ; — after  which,  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  probable  design 
of  President  Quincy,  in  laboring  to  discolor!and  distort  these  facts. 
In  the  year  1720,  Mr.  Hollis  learned,  incidentally,  from  Dr. 
Colman,  that  there  was  no  professor  of  divinity  m  Harvard 
College ;  at  which  he  expressed  some  surprise,  and  prayed  to 
be  informed  immediately  ^^  what  would  be  a  meet  stipend  or 
salary  for  one."     Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  inqui- 
ry, be,  early  in  the  spring  of  1721,  prepared  and  sent  over  a 
paper,  giving  directions  how  the  money  that  had  been  paid  by 
him  to  Harvard  College,  or  that  might  be  paid  in  his  lifetime, 
or  by  his  executor,  should  be  invested,  and  how  "  the  proceeds 
thereof  should  be  expended."    A  part  of  these  proceeds  was  to 
be  given  for  the  support  of  a  professor  of  divinity ;  a  part  for 
the  assistance  of  poor  and  pious  young  men  ;  and  a  small  sum 
was  to  be  given  annually  to  the  college  treasurer,    **  for  his 
pains  in  receiving  and  paying  over  my  bounty." 

President  Quincy  represents  this  paper  as  the  proper  foun^ 
datum  of  the  professorship  of  divinity,  and  as  embodying  all  the 
rules  and  orders  which  Hollis  contemplated  with  respect  to  it. 
But  it  seems  that  he  did  not  so  regard  it ;  for  in  letters  accom- 
panying the  paper  itself,  he  requests  *^  further  advice  and  i?i/%r- 
maiHon  in  that  afiair,"  viz.  **  the  setting  up  a  professorship  of 
divinity  at  the  college."  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
^^  a  draft"  or  ^^  scheme  of  a  professorship"  was  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Hollis.  In  general,  this  ^^New  England 
scheme"  met  with  his  cordial  approbation ;  though  he  thought 
that  it  needed  some  amendments.  Accordingly,  he  delivered 
it  over  to  several  worthy  ministers  in  and  around  London,  de- 
siring them  to  make  such  alterations  and  suggestions  as  to  them 
appeared  needful,  intending  afterwards  to  send  it  back  to  New 
England  "  for  more  mature  consideration"  there.  The  "  scheme," 
or  ^  orders,"  as  amended  in  London,  were  at  length  retmrned  to 


*  The  '*  stricter  Calvinists"  are  represented  (as  usaal)  by  Pre- 
sident Quincy,  as  the  authors  of  all  this  trickery  and  mischief. 
See  p.  245. 
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New  England  ;  were  accepted  by  the  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  (with  some  slight  modifications)  by  the  overseers. 
They  thus  were  made  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  were  final- 
ly sanctioned  by  Mr.  Hollis,  in  January,  1723.  Subsequent  to 
this,  Mr.  Hollis  claimed  and  received  a  written  obligation  from 
the  corporation,  binding  them  and  their  successors  faithfully  to 
fulfil  the  orders,  as  they  had  been  written.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Colman  at  this  time,  Mr.  Hollis  says:  ^^  Since  my  orders  are  now 
signed  and  sealed  with  you,  keep  but  honestly  to  iheniy  and  / 
s/uUl  be  pleased  ;  not  havmg  any  design  at  present  to  alter  them, 
unless  I  see  some  very  great  reason  for  it.'' 

President  Quincy  will  ha^e  it,  aAer  all,  that  Hollis  was  rust 
pleased  with  his  orders ;  Jthey  were  not  what  he  originally  in- 
tended ;  they  were  rather  forced  upon  him  by  his  too  officious  New 
England  friends,  than  cordially  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  his  own 
choice.  He  was  specially  displeased  with  the  eleventh  and  last 
article,  which  enjoins  that  the  professor  be  ^'  a  man  of  solid 
learning  in  divinity,  of  sound  and  orthodox  principles."  p.  248. 

But  how  does  President  Quincy  knou)  what  he  has  so  confi- 
dently stated  in  relation  to  these  matters  1  If  he  knows  it  at  all, 
his  knowledge  must  have  been  received  by  supernatural  revela- 
tion; for  certainly  the  documents  contain  no  such  intimations. 
The  indications  to  be  gathered  from  them  are  all  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  "  New  England  scheme"  or  "  draft"  was  trans- 
mitted to  Hollis,  in  answer  to  his  own  request.  Nor  did  he 
ever  make  any  objection  or  complaint,  that  his  friends  had  tran- 
scended his  request,  and  sent  over  to  him  more  than  he  desired. 
He  thought  the  "scheme"  needed  some  amendment,  and  he 
committ^  it  to  the  hands  of  certain  ministers  for  this  purpose ; 
but  how  does  President  Quincy  know— what  he  expressly  states 
— ^that  it  was  the  eleventh  article^  which  Hollis  thought  "  re- 
quired amendment  or  modification  ?"  Does  he  anywhere  say 
Bot  Do  the  mmisters  to  whom  he  referred  it,  say  so  ?  So  far 
from  this,  they  returned  the  eleventh  article  vnaUered;  and 
Hollis  returned  it  unaltered  to  New  England ;  thus  unequivo- 
cally intimating  that,  in  the  iudgment  of  all  concerned  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  this  article  required  no  modification. 
And  when  it  was  slightly  amended,  afterwards,  in  the  board  of 
overseers,  so  as  to  be  of  a  more  imperative  character,  still,  Hol- 
lis made  no  objection  to  it,  but  sanctioned  it  as  one  of  the  orders 
of  his  professorship,  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  it  is  said  that,  although  Hollis  consented  to  receive  the 
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eleventh  article,  he  virtually  and  intentionally  nullified  it,  by  im- 
mediately subjoining,  as  a  part  of  his  statutes,  *'  that  the  only 
declaration  required  of  his  professor  should  be,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  OJd  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  perfect  rule 
of  faith  and  manners."  pp.  249,  256,  263.  But  how,  I  ask 
again,  does  President  Quincy  know  what  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Hollis  were,  in  causing  his  professor  to  make  the  above  decla- 
ration ?  He  talks  and  reasons  about  them  with  as  much  confi- 
dence and  familiarity,  as  though  he  had  been  present  at  the 
time,  with  an  omniscient  eye,  to  look  directly  into  the  good 
man's  heart.  Mr.  Hollis  never  intimated  that  he  had  any  design  or 
thought  of  nullifying  or  modifying,  hj  the  above  declaration, 
the  eleventh  article  of  his  orders ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
declaration  itself,  which  renders  such  a  design  probable.  Can- 
not a  person  be  "  sound  and  orthodox,"  and  yet  receive  "  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  only  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  manners  ?"  Or  I  might  more  properly  ask. 
Can  a  person  he  **  sound  and  orthodox,"  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  these  terms,  and  not  receive  the  Scriptures  in  this  way  ? 

But  President  Quincy  is  not  correct  in  representing  the  dec- 
laration above  quoted  as  constituting  *^  a  substantive  part"  of 
the  "  rules  and  orders"  of  Hollis.  The  "  rules  and  orders"  are 
a  paper  by  themselves,  consisting  of  eleven  articles,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  hand  of  the  founder.  The  declaration  referred  to 
is  contained  in  another  paper,  entitled  "  a  plan  or  form  for  the 
professor  of  divinity  to  agree  to,  at  his  inauguration." 

Still  farther  from  accuracy  is  President  Quincy,  in  represent- 
ing (as  he  does  repeatedly)  that  a  profession  of  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  the  only  declara- 
tion to  be  required  of  the  professor.  So  far  from  being  the 
only  declaration,  it  is  but  one  among  many  others.  At  his  in- 
auguration, the  professor  must  first  '*  repeat  his  oaths  to  the 
civil  government;"  then,  he  must  declare  his  belief  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  before  stated ;  next,  he  "  promises  to  open  and 
explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness, according  to  the  best  light  that  God  shall  give  him."  He 
also  "  promises  to  promote  true  piety  and  godliness  by  his  ex- 
ample and  instruction"  ;  to  "  consult  the  good  of  the  college 
and  the  peace  of  the  churches,  on  all  occasions ;"  and  *^  relig- 
iously to  observe  the  statutes  of  his  founder."  p.  538.  These 
several  declarations  and  engagements  are  all  contained — not  in 
the  "  rules  and   orders"  of  Hollis — but  in  his  "  plan  or  form 
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for  the  professor  of  divinity  to  agree  to,  at  bis  ioBiigura- 
tioD."  Yet  our  author  asserts  repeatedly, "  that  the  only  He- 
deration  required  of  the  professor  should  be,  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  are  the  only  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  manners."  pp.  256, 263. 

President  Quincy  supposes  that  the  design  of  Hollis,  in  re- 
quiring the  above  declaration,  was,  that  a  Baptist  might  not  be 
excluded  from  the  professor's  chair,  under  the  eleventh  article 
of  his  orders,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  orthodox.  But 
Hollis  had  effectually  provided  against  an  interpretation  lilce 
this,  in  \\i.K  first  article  of  his  orders,  uhicfa  makes  the  Baptist 
equally  eligible  to  the  office,  as  the  Congreg&6onalist,  ac  the 
Presbyterian.  The  professor  must "  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  b 
communion  with  some  Christian  church  of  one  of  the  three  de- 
nominations, Con gregationa list,  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist" 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  men,  who  had  proposed  this  arti- 
cle to  Hollis,  and  adopted  it,  and  bound  themselves  and  Ibeir 
successors  to  abide  by  it,  afterwards  to  exclude  a  man  from  the 
oflicc,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  that  a 
Baptist  was  not "  sound  and  orthodox  V  At  any  rate,  if  this 
first  article  would  not  have  prevented  the  corporation  from  ex- 
cluding a  Baptist,  the  declaration  in  the  form  of  inauguration 
would  have  presented  no  kind  of  obstacle  to  such  a  procedure. 

President  Quincy  thinks  that,  in  examining  Mr.  Wiggles- 
vorth,  the  first  Hollis  professor  of  divinity,  on  the  points  of 
Calvinism,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  his  belief  of  infant 
baptism,  the  corporation  of  the  college  showed  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  wishes  of  Hollis,  and  even  of  his  written  orden. 
He  is  indignant  that  Mr.  Wigglesworth  should  have  been  ex- 
amined at  all ;  and  particularly  that  he  should  have  been  ei- 
amined  on  such  points  as  those  referred  to  above,  p.  255.  But 
what  indignity  was  it,  either  to  the  founder  of  the  professoiship, 
or  to  the  candidate  for  office,  that  he  was  required  to  be  exam- 
ined 1  According  to  Mr.  Peirce,  up  to  this  time  and  for  yean 
afterwards,  all  the  college  officers,  "  even  the  tutors,  twre  ex- 
amined as  to  their  religiout  princip/es  ;'"  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  professor  of  divinity  had  been  excused. 
Aitd  the  orders  of  Hollis,  so  far  from  being  violated  by  a  for- 
mal examination,  could  not  have  been  intelligently  and  faith- 
fully fulfilled  without  it.     The  professor  must  be  "  a  man  of 

*  Hiat.  of  Harvard  Uoiveraity,  p.  788. 
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solid  learning  in  divinity,  and  of  sound  and  orthodox  principles/^ 
But  how  should  an  individual  be  known  to  be  such  a  man,  until 
he  had  first  been  tested  and  proved  1  Whatever  itieaning  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  term  orthodoxy y  how  should  the  elec- 
tors satisfy  themselves  that  the  candidate  for  office  passessed 
this  indispensable  qualification,  until  he  had  submitted  to  be  ex- 
amined 1 

The  points  of  Calvinism,  on  which  Mr.  Wigglesworth  was  ex- 
amined, show  conclusively  what  was  meant  by  the  term  orthodox^ 
in  thedaysof  Hollis.  No  man  then  could  be  soundly  orthodox  who 
was  not  soundly  Calvinistic.  That  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  was  held  to 
be  orthodox  is  moreover  proved,  from  a  comparison  of  the  first  of 
the  orders  of  Hollis  with  the  eleventh.  The  professor,  according  to 
the  first  order,  might  be  a  Baptist.  But  according  to  the  eleventh, 
he  mvst  be  orthodox.  Hence,  in  the  judgment  of  all  concerned 
in  the  framing  or  adopting  of  these  orders,  the  profession  of 
Baptist  principles  was  consistent  with  orthodoxy.  And  hence, 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth  in  regard  to  his  belief  of 
infant  baptism  could  have  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of 
his  orthodoxy y  or  to  his  qualifications  for  office  according  to  the 
rules  of  HoUiSf  but  must  have  been  for  the  private  satisfaction 
of  some  or  all  of  the  electors.  There  was  nothing  contradictor 
ry  to  the  rules  of  Hollis,  in  this  part  of  the  examination  ;  since, 
whether  they  found  the  candidate  a  believer  in  infant  baptism  or 
not,  still  they  had  a  right,  by  the  rules,  to  elect  him.  And  as 
they  had  perfect  liberty  to  go  into  such  an  examination,  doubt- 
less some  of  the  electors  felt  that  they  should  be  better  satisfied, 
after  an  examination  had  taken  place. 

President  Quincy  presumes  that  Hollis  never  knew  of  this 
examination,  from  the  fact  that  he  made  no  complaint  in  regard 
to  it.  p.  256.  But  I  see  not  why  he  should  have  complained, 
if  he  had  known  it.  He  knew  almost  every  thing  else  that 
took  place,  with  reference  to  the  college,  about  this  time,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  made  early  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  this.  He  certainly  would  approve  of  the  exami- 
nation, on  all  points,  unless  it  were  that  of  infant  baptism.  He 
expected  the  corporation  to  examine  his  professor,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  he  was  ''sound  and  orthodox."  He  would 
have  blamed  them,  and  with  good  reason,  had  they  consented 
to  act  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
And  with  regard  to  the  examination  on  infant  baptism,  as  it 
would  be  a  gratification  to  some  of  the  electors,  and  as  there  was 
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nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  his  orders,  he  doubtless  was  wil- 
ling that  they  should  do  as  they  pleased.  As  the  examination 
of  Professor  Wigglesworth  was  a  public  matter,  the  results  of 
which,  after  long  debates,  were  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
overseere ;  and  as  Hollis  was  certainly  knowing  to  these  de- 
bates, and  found  fault  with  the  spirit  manifested  in  them ;  it  is 
morally  certain  that  he  knew  of  the  examination.  I  see  not 
how  it  could  have  been  kept  from  him ;  or  why  any  one,  at  that 
day,  should  have  desired  to  keep  it  from  him.  And  as  he  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint  in  regard  to  it,  the  conclusion  iSt 
that  it  met  his  approbation. 

This  effort  of  President  Quincy  is  but  one  of  the  many,  which 
have  been  put  forth  within  the  last  forty  years,  to  get  rid  of  the 
eleventh  article  in  the  "  rules  and  orders"  of  Hollis.  Formerly 
it  was  said,  that  Hollis  was  not  a  Calvinist,  and  that  he  used 
the  phrase  "sound  and  orthodox,"  not  in  the  usual  Calvinistic 
sense.  "  A  man  might  be '  sound  and  orthodox,'  and  yet  be  aa 
Arminian,  or  a  Unitarian."  But  it  has  been  often  proved,  and 
is  now  admitted  by  Unitarians  themselves,  that  Uoliis  was  a  Cal- 
vinid.  "He  was  educated  in  a  behef  of  Calvinisni,"  says  the 
Christian  Examiner.  "  He  used  the  language  of  a  Calvinist, 
and  thought  himsdf  one.'" 

The  Christian  Register,  in  1839,  said :  Mr.  Hollis  was  "  in  spec- 
ulation, in  form,  if  not  in  fact,  a  CalmnUt  of  the  old  fashioned 
stamp,  retaining  the  original  features  of  the  Genevan  image-" 
And  President  Quincy  says,  the  letters  of  Hollis  "  bear  traces  of 
his  belief  in  those  general  doctrines,  In  which  all  the  prevailing 
sects  of  Christians,  throughout  Christendom,  at  that  day  concur- 
red." p.  241.     Id  other  wordsjhe  was,  in  belief,  a  Calvinist. 

It  has  been  said  again,  that  though  Hollis  was  a  Calvinist, 
be  was  not  a  bigot.  He  was  a  catholic,  liberal-minded  man, 
and  entertained  the  most  charitable  feelings  towards  Christians 
of  other  denominations.! — Now  we  admit  that  Hollis  teas  a  lib- 

•  Vol.  VII.  p.  97. 

f  President  Quincy  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  catholic 
spirit  of  Hollis  ;  and  remarks  thai,  "  in  the  spring  of  17J9,  hav- 
ing' watched  the  course  of  the  college  for  many  years,  and  sal- 
Ufied  himself  that  the  views  of  the  corporation  were  catholic 
and  liberal,  he  resolved  to  be  the  executor  of  his  own  will,  aad 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  results  of  his  own  be- 
sevolence."  p.  232.    Yet  with  atrange  inconsistency,  he  says, 
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eral-minded  man,  embracing  in  his  charity  all  who  seemed  to 
bim  to  be  true  friends  to  Christ  The  fact  that,  though  himself 
a  decided  Baptist,  he  was  a  member  and  an  officer  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  as  also  the 
giving  of  his  money  for  the  support  of  college  professors  and 
students,  who  were  not  of  his  own  denomination,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  But  what  does  his  liberality  prove  1  That  he 
did  not  mean  any  thing,  by  the  eleventh  article  of  his  ^^  rules  and 
orders  ?"  Or  that  he  used  the  words  "  sound  and  orthodox,*' 
without  reference  to  any  particular  class  of  religious  opinions  or 
doctrines  ?  Not  at  all.  He  certainly  could  not  have  so  used 
these  words,  at  least  if  he  expected  to  be  understood.  For  it 
may  be  shown  conclusively,  from  the  current  language  of  the 
English  Dissenters  in  those  times,  and  even  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  Hollis  himself,  that  these  words  then  had  a  definite 
meaning — as  definite  as  any  that  could  well  be  selected — im- 
porting that  those  to  whom  they  were  applied  received  substan- 
tially the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Indeed,  this  is  admitted  by  the 
conductors  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  They  say :  "  Doubtless 
the  term  in  question"  (orthodox)  *^  was  often  used  by  the  Dis- 
senters in  Hollis's  time,  and  by  Mr.  Hollis  himself,  as  synonym 
mous  with  Calvinistic,^^  Vol.  VH.  p.  102.  And  President  Quin- 
cy  virtually  admits  the  same,  when  he  represents  the  Calvinis- 
tic doctrines  as  those  ^^  in  which  all  the  prevailing  sects  ofChriS" 
tians  throughout  Christendom^  at  that  day^  concurred.^''  p.  241. 

It  was  learnedly  argued,  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  requir- 
ing his  professor  to  be  ^^  sound  and  orthodox,"  Hollis  only  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  a  worthy  man — a  man  of  correct  prin» 
ciples — in  the  judgment  of  the  electors  for  the  time  being.* 
But  this  pretence  was  too  shallow  and  futile,  to  be  long  satis- 
factory to  any  one.  It  supposes  the  good  Mr.  Hollis,  after  con- 
sultation with  learned  divines  in  Europe,  to  direct  and  bind  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  never  to  choose  one  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  whom  they  thought  to  be  a  bad  man  ! ! 

on  the  nest  page :  "He  selected  for  the  object  of  his  extraor- 
dinary bounties,  an  institution,  in  which  he  knew  that  those  of 
his  faith  were  regarded  with  dread  by  some,  and  with  detesta- 
tion by  others,  and  where  he  had  reason  to  think,  as  he  aver- 
red, that  the  very  portrait  of  a  Baptist,  though  of  a  benefactor, 
would  be  the  subject  of  insult ! !"  p.  233. 
*  See  Chris.  Examiner,  Vol.  VII.  p.  101. 
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Whose  principles  they  regarded  as  unsound,  unscriptural,  and 
of  pernicious  tendency  ! ! 

Indeed,  we  infer,  that  all  these  former  shifts  and  glosses,  by 
which  to  get  rid  of  HoUis's  eleventh  article,  are  unsatisfactory 
(as  we  should  think  they  would  be)  to  President  Quincy :  for 
he  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  demolishing  the  obnoxious  arti- 
cle, in  a  very  different  way.  He  would  have  us  believe,  that  it 
really  has  no  place  in  the  orders ;  that  Hollis  never  intended  it 
should  be  there ;  that  it  was  crowded  in  by  the  New  England 
bigots,  in  opposition  to  his  original  design ;  and  that,  because 
he  could  not  well  exclude  it,  when  once  it  had  been  introduced, 
he  resolved  to  nullify  it,  by  a  subjoined  declaration.  Now  this 
is  all  very  plausible,  and  would  he  very  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to 
certain  interested  individuals, — if  it  were  only  true.  But  un- 
fortunately, on  examination,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  truth  in 
it.  This  eleventh  article  was  part  of  a  **  scheme"  or  "  draft," 
which  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hollis  from  thb  country,  at  lus 
own  request  He  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  it,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  was  submitted  by  him  to  the 
London  divines,  and  they  made  no  objection.  It  was  sent  back 
to  New  England,  where  it  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  corporation 
and  the  overseers  of  the  college  without  objection,  except  that 
in  the  latter  body  it  was  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  increase  its 
binding  force.  It  passes  again  into  the  hands  of  Hollis,  and 
meets  his  approbation.  He  signs  it,  and  seals  it,  and  requires  a 
written  bond  of  the  corporation  that  they  will  fulfil  it,  and  tells 
them  that,  if  they  do  so,  he  shall  he  pleased.  And  as  to  the 
subsequent  declaration,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  this  eleventh  article,  as  it  is  with  every  other  part  of 
the  ^'  rules  and  orders."  It  is  a  declaration  which  no  ^^  sound 
and  orthodox"  man  can  ever  be  unwilling  to  make. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  (and  it  may  as  well  be  solved 
here  as  anywhere) :  Why  this  multifarious  and  pertinacious  op- 
position to  the  eleventh  article  of  Hollis's  orders  1  Why  not  let 
.  it  stand,  as  he  left  it,  and  interpret  it  fairly  and  consistently,  as 
every  one  sees  that  be  intended  it  should  be  1  The  curators  of 
the  college  had  no  difficulty  with  this  article,  during  the  first 
eighty  years  after  it  was  established,  and  why  should  they  have 
so  much  difficulty  now  1  Why  is  one  theory  after  another  ad- 
vanced and  abandoned,  in  hope  that  some  one  may  at  length  be 
found,  which  shall  serve  to  gloss  over  the  obnoxious  article,  or 
to  take  it  fairly  out  of  the  way  ?    An  answer  to  these  several 
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mquiries  will  be  furnished^  by  looking  at  the  characters  of  the 
several  individuals  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  professor's 
chair,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Hollis. 

The  first  was  a  ^^  sound  and  orthodox"  divine,  elected  under 
the  eye  of  Hollis,  and  in  strict  consistency  with  his  *^  rules  and 
orders.'*  "  Preceding  the  choice,"  says  President  Leverett  in 
his  report  to  the  overseers,  "  he  was  examined  upon  several  im- 
portant heads  of  divinity."  He  declared  his  assent  to  Dr.  Ames's 
Medulla  Theologian ;  to  the  confession  of  faith  contained  in  the 
Assembly's  Catechism ;  and  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England;— more  particularly,  1.  To  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Trinity.  2.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of 
the  blessed  Saviour.  3.  To  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  4. 
To  the  doctrine  of  special,  efficacious  grace.  5.  To  the  divine 
right  of  infant  baptism."  p.  256.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  in- 
contestable, practical  comment  on  what  Mr.  Hollis  and  his  ad- 
visers meant  by  orthodoxy ^  and  the  kind  of  man  which  he  ap- 
proved, to  be  placed  on  his  foundation. 

The  second  professor  of  divinity, — the  son  of  the  first, — was 
inaugurated  in  October,  1765.  Previous  to  his  election,  he  too 
was  examined  '^  concerning  his  principles  in  divinity,  whether 
they  were  orthodox ;"  and  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  corpora- 
tion.   Vol.  II.  p.  131. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  the  third  professor  of  divinity  in  Har- 
vard College,  was  inducted  into  office,  in  1792.  He  too  was  a 
**  sound  and  orthodox"  divine — ^well  qualified  to  sit  in  the  chair 
which  the  liberality  of  Hollis  bad  provided.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  occasion,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 

1803,  of  disputing  about  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Hollis's  orders. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Tappan,  the  professorship  of  divinity 

remained  vacant  for  more  than  a  year.  The  corporation  was 
divided — for  a  time  equally — so  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
At  length,  a  change  was  known  to  have  taken  place,  so  that  a 
majority  could  be  obtained  for  Dr.  Ware ;  and  in  November, 

1804,  the  corporation  were  called  on  in  the  public  papers  to 
act,  and  not  to  wait  for  greater  unanimity.  A  warm  newspa- 
per discussion  now  commenced,  and  was  continued — chiefly  on 
one  side— till  after  the  election  was  made  and  confirmed.  In 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware,  it  was  urged  that  he  was 
understood  to  be  a  Unitarian.  But  his  friends  replied,  that  he 
had  never  professed  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him,  and  that  to 
mention  such  a  thing  was  a  calumny.    It  was  further  insisted, 
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that  the  overseers  had  no  evidence,  and  could  obtain  none,  of 
his  possessing  the  qualifications  required  by  the  founder  of  the 

Erofessorship.  "  The  right  to  examine  him  was  denied"  them. 
[is  "  particular  religious  principles,  though  often  asked  for, 
were  not  disclosed."  "  It  was  particularly  asked,  whether  he 
was  a  believer  in  ihat  important  doctrine,  the  Divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  but  "  the  reply  conveyed  no  precise  or  sat- 
isfactory answer  on  that  point."*  So  far  were  the  opposers  of 
Dr.  Ware's  election  from  being  convinced  that  he  was  of 
"  sound  and  orthodox  principles,"  according  to  the  intent  of 
Mr.  Hollis,  that  they  had  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  from  his 
silence,  and  from  a  variety  of  collateral  evidence,  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  insisted,  therefore,  that  whatever  they 
might  think  of  him  as  a  man,  and  whatever  judgment  they 
might,  as  individuals,  form,  in  reeard  to  his  principles,  they 
were  btmiuj  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  by  the  solemn 
pledges  which  had  been  given  him,  and  could  not  vote  to  con- 
firm the  election. 

Those  who  opposed  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware  were  at  that 
time  the  subjects  of  much  severe  reproach.  They  were  attack- 
ed, in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  without  decency 
or  mercy  J  and  the  most  of  them  have  gone  down  unforgiven 
to  the  grave.  But  posterity  will  certainly  do  them  justice.  Fu- 
ture generations  will  appreciate  their  motives  and  honor  their 
correctnessof  principle,  their  deci^on  and  firmness. 

Of  Dr.  Ware  himself,  I  certainly  have  no  disposition  to  speak 
reproachfully.  His  situation  is,  of  all  men's,  least  to  be  envied. 
He  has  arrived  to  that  period,  when  the  countenance  and  ca- 
resses of  interested  and  partial  friends  can  avail  him  little. 
That  he  possesses  talents,  and  learning,  and  a  great  many  esti- 
mable qualities,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  on  the  question  of  his  ac- 
cepting and  holding  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Har- 
vard College,  the  impartial  of  all  denominations  have  formed 
tbeir  judgment,  and  it  will  not  be  reversed.  He  knew  the  con- 
ditions of  this  professorship ;  be  knew  the  solemn  pledges  which 
had  been  given  in  respect  to  it ;  he  knew,  also,  bis  own  reli- 
gious sentiments,  though  he  took  care  that  others  should  not 
know  them  ;  yet,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  promised  that 
he  would  "  religiously  observe  the  statutes  of  his  founder,"  and 
for  nearly  forty  years,  received  his  bread,  ura  portion  of  it,  from 

■  Morse's  True  Reasons,  etc.,  p.  19. 
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a  professorship,  which  was  founded  by  a  strictly  orthodox  man, 
and  was  consecrated  and  solemnly  pledged  for  the  support  of 
such  a  roan,  in  all  future  time. 

Nor  is  even  this,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  the  case.  In  1747, 
Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  left  a  legacy,  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College. 
It  was  bequeathed  and  accepted  on  the  express  condition,  that 
^  the  person  in  that  office  shall  profess  and  teach  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  well  known  Confession 
of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  synod  ^  the  churches  ofJSTew  England  ; 
— which  confession  is  strictly  Calvinistic^  But  Dr.  Ware  nei- 
ther professes  nor  teaches  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, according  to  this  confession.  He  professes  and  teaches 
entirely  different  principles.  Yet  the  Henchman  legacy  is  re- 
tained, and  during  his  whole  term  of  office,  Dr.  Ware  consented 
to  receive  the  avails  of  it. 

For  this  gross  and  palpable  perversion,  President  Quincy 
presents  no  apology ;  and  I  know  not  that  any  has  ever  been 
attempted.  To  justify  their  misappropriation  of  Hollis's  dona- 
tions, Unitarians  have  resorted  to  all  those  shifts  and  pretences 
which  have  been  before  examined  and  exposed.  At  first,  it  was 
insisted,  that  Hollis  was  not  a  Calvinist ; — and  then,  that  though 
he  was  a  Calvinist,  he  was  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  could  not 
have  used  the  term  orthodox^  in  the  customary  sense ; — and 
next,  that  in  whatever  sense  he  used  the  term,  he  could  only 
have  intended  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  man  of  correct 
principles,  in  the  judgment  of  the  electors  for  the  time  being  ; — 
and  now,  last  of  all,  that  the  entire  eleventh  article,  in  which 
the  obnoxious  term  occurs,  does  not  properly  belong  to  Hollis, 
but  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  bigots  with  whom  he  had  to 
do  *  Between  these  different  pretences,  which  have  been  so 
laboriously  set  up,  there  is  little  to  choose.  One  is  worth  about 
as  much  as  another.  They  are  all  baseless  and  frivolous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  would  never  have  been  resorted  to  by  learned 
and  sensible  men,  but  for  the  desire  they  felt  to  cover  over  a 
transaction,  which  never  can  be  satisfactorily  excused.  The 
election  of  a  Unitarian  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  sustaining  him  there  for  nearly  forty 

*  And  yet,  says  Dr.  Colman  ;  "  It  was  the  free  and  catholic 
spirit  of  the  seminary" — at  the  time  when  it  was  controlled 
by  these  Calvinistic  bigots — *'  which  took  his  generous  heart." 
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years,  can  nner  be  reconciled  with  the  expressed  will  of  the 
eenerous  founder  of  the  professorship,  and  the  assurances  giTeo 
bim  that  his  orders  should  be  respected. 

Other  Dohations. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  perversion  of  the  bounty  of  Hollia,  wltl 
which  the  government  of  Harvard  College  is  justly  chargeable 
The  suu:is  which  he  gstve,  from  lime  to  time,  to  promote  th< 
cause  of  charitable  education,  were  all  intended  for  "poor  am 
pious  young  men."  And  who  is  a  pious  young  man,  in  ihi 
sense  of  the  Calvinistic  Mollis  7  What  meaning  must  he  havi 
attached  to  the  important  distinctive  epithet  here  employed' 
He,  and  he  only,  is  pious,  in  the  sense  of  Hollis,  who  has  beei 
awakened,  convinced,  and  hopefully  regenerated,  by  the  Spiri 
of  God — who,  under  a  sense  of  his  guilty  and  desperate  condi 
tion,  has  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  him,  and  put  hi 
trust  in  the  atoning  hlood  of  Christ — and  who,  having  submitte 
to  Christ,  endeavors  to  obey  and  follow  him,  and  to  walk  in  al 
his  commandments  and  ordinances  blameless.  In  short,  be  onl; 
is  pious,  in  the  sense  of  Hollis,  who  is  truly  evangdiad,  in  spiri 
and  feeling,  in  heart  and  life.  But  are  young  men  of  this  char 
acter  wniformly  selected,  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Hollis  funds 
Let  those  who  have  the  disbursing  of  these  funds  answer  it  t 
their  own  consciences,  as  they  must  one  day  answer  it  to 
higher  tribunal. 

Nor  is  it  the  donations  of  HolHs  alone,  that  have  been  pei 
Terted  after  this  manner.  Many  others  are  in  the  same  predica 
ment.  Take  the  following  as  an  example.  In  the  year  165^ 
the  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins,  previously  governor  of  Connecticu 
died  in  England  ;  and  among  other  instances  of  bis  great  lit 
erality,  ordered  that  "  five  hundred  pounds  he  made  over  int 
New  England,  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  e 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  those  parts  of  the  earik."  This  sui 
afterwards  felt  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  lb 
avails  of  the  fund  created  by  it,  or  a  large  portion  of  then 
have  been  appropriated,  year  after  year,  for  the  support  of  Uni 
tarian  students,in  the  Cambridge  Thedogical  School.  Goverr 
or  Hopkins  first  came  to  this  country,  in  company  with  Mi 
Davenport,  in  1637.  He  was  a  strict  Puritan  and  Ctdvinist- 
a  hearer  and  admirer  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Hooker,  at  Hartfort 
He  considered  Unitarianism  as  not  only  different  from,  but  oj. 
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posed  to  ^^  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  would 
sooner  have  thrown  away  his  money,  than  have  given  it  for  the 
education  of  Unitarian  ministers. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  hold,  in  trust,  the  benefactions  of  the 
dead,  and  to  come  under  obligations,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
dispose  of  these  benefactions  according  to  their  wishes.  It  is  a 
fearful  thine  to  trifle  with  such  obligations,  and  turn  aside  the 
bounty  of  the  dead  to  purposes  which  they  would  never  have 
patronized.  There  is  an  eye  which  sees  such  things,  although 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased  are  closed.  There  is  a  voice  which 
will  one  day  reprove  them,  though  the  lips  of  the  departed  are 
sealed  forever.* 

In  managing  their  theological  funds,  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard College  have  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  perform.  They 
have  received  the  money  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  bound  themselves  to 
expend  a  specified  poition  of  it,  in  the  support  of  a  professor  of 
divinity,  who  shall  be  a  man  of  ^^  sound  and  orthodox  princi- 
ples," in  the  customary^  Calvinistic  sense.  They  have  also  re- 
ceived the  money  of  iJeacon  Henchman,  and  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  bestow  the  income  of  it  upon  the  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity,  ^^  so  long  as  he  shall  profess  and  teach  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  accordmg  to  the  well  known  Confession 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land." It  further  appears,  that  the  corporation  are  '^  residuary 
legatees,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Lienow,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton ;"  and  the  income  of  his  money,  wnen  received,  they  will 
.  be  bound  to  appropriate,  ^*  in  furtherance  of  the  Unitarian  faith, 

*  From  the  lists  of  donations  in  the  volumes  before  us,  it 
appears  that  not  less  than  20,000  pounds,  in  money ^  besides 
books,  lands,  and  other  donations,  were  given  by  individuals  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  to  Harvard  College,  previous  to 
the  year  1780.  The  great  body  of  these  individuals  were  strict 
Calmnists — the  friends  and  promoters  of  evangelical  religion  ; 
and  they  made  their  donations,  on  the  supposition,  and  with 
the  expectation,  that  the  institution  was  to  continue  (what  it 
ever  had  been)  the  defender  and  promoter  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  They  certainly  never  would  have  given  their  money — 
more  than  they  would  have  burned  it  in  the  fire,  or  buried  it  in 
the  ocean — could  they  have  dreamed  that  Harvard  College,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  be  publicly 
claimed  as  ^'  the  pure,  uncorrupted  fountain  head  of  Unitari* 
auxsifiM 
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and  the  inculcation  of  /Aero/  Chndiaitity."  11.  p.  599.  How 
they  will  manage  this  seemingly  difficult  matter,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  heirs  at  law,  the  public  ana  their  own  consciences,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  say-  One  thing,  however,  we  shall  venture  to  say : 
Let  not  this  legacy  of  Mr.  Lienow  be  forgotten.  And  when 
Harvard  University  shall  be  restored  "  to  Chnst  and  the  church," 
and  come  again  under  the  control  of  the  friends  of  evangelical 
religion — and  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  such  a  restoration, 
than  we  have  that  "  the  earth  shall"  one  day  "  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tbe  sea" — let  this 
entire  sum  of  money,  be  it  more  or  less,  be  carefully  restored  to 
the  lawful  heirs  of  Mr.  Lienow.  Let  not  an  orthodox  corpora- 
tion, in  that  day,  rise  up  and  plead,  '  We  are  all  Vnitariaas. 
We  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God.  We,  too,  are  lib- 
end  Christians,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms ;  and  hence  are 
fairly  entitled  to  the  income  of  thb  legacy.'  Let  there  be  no 
such  shuffling,  such  trifling  as  this.  Aa  orthodox  corporation, 
when  they  come  into  place,-  (and  God  is  able  to  bring  them 
there  much  sooner  than  some  men  now  imagine,)  will  know  in 
what  sense  Mr.  Lienow  employed  terms  in  his  will ;  and  they 
will  carefully  take  every  farthing  of  his  money,  separate  it  from 
other  college  funds,  and  go  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  legal 
representatives,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  see  good. 


The  Presidencies  of  Wadsworth  and  Holtoee. 

After  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  and  the  failure  of  two 
successive  attempts  to  obtain  a  president  for  the  college,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  worthy  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston,  was  duly  elected,  and  accepted  the  appointment. 
He  was  inaugurated,  July  7lh,  1725,  and  continued  in  office  tilt 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1737.  It  was  during  his 
presidency,  that  tbe  Episcopal  ministers  of  Boston  made  a  vig- 
orous effort  to  obtain  seats  at  the  board  of  overseers,  and  were 
repulsed.  It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  Mr.  Hollis  founded 
his  second  professorship,  viz.,  that  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy. 

The  successor  of  President  Wadsworth  was  Mr.  Edward 
Holyoke,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Marblehead.  He  was  elected 
May  30th,  1737 ;  but  not  until  all  scruples  had  been  removed 
as  to  tbe  question  of  his  orthodoxy.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of 
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Marblebead,  relates,  aenatim,  a  coBVersatioii  vhich  he  had  on 
the  subject,  at  the  table  of  Governor  Belcber.  The  governor 
having  inquired  as  to  Mr.  Holyoke's  qualifications,  in  general, 
for  ihe  presidency,  and  Mr.  Barnard  having  answered  bim  to 
bis  satisfaction,  bis  excellency  proceeded  to  aalc  pointedly : 
"  But  can  you  vouch  for  Mr.Hoiyoke'sCalvinistic  principles  f" 
"  To  wbicb,"  says  Mr.  Barnard, "  1  replied :  If  more  than  thirty 
years'  intimacy,  and  more  than  twenty  years*  living  in  the  same 
town  with  bim,  and  after  conversing  with  him,  and  scores  of 
times  bearing  him  preach,  can  lead  me  into  the  Icnowtedge  of  a 
man's  principles,  1  think  Mr.  Holyoke  as  orthodox  a  CMvinid 
as  any  man  ;  though  1  look  upon  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman, 
and  of  too  catholic  a  temper,  to  cram  his  principles  down  an- 
other man's  throat"  "  Then,"  said  his  excellency,  "  1  beUeve 
be  must  be  the  man."*     And  he  was  the  man. 

The  presidency  of  Holyoke  was  long  and  eventful.  Near 
the  commencement  of  it,  two  of  tbe  immediate  officers  of  the 
college,  viz.,  Greenwood,  the  first  Hollis  professor  of  mathe- 

■  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  3d  series,  Vol.  V.  p.  221.  In  hia 
CoDventioQ  Sermon,  preached  May  ^,  1741,  President  Holyoke 
■ays:  "Much  more  are  we  to  guard  against  those  who  are 
tainted  with  tkt  doctrines  of  ^riui ;  who,  though  they  call 
themselves  Christians,  art  not  worthy  of  tkt  name;  while  they 
endeavor  to  rob  Christ  of  his  Divinity,  and  set  him  at  an  infi- 
nite distance  beluw  the  Divine  nature." — ^" Again;  there  are 
the  doctrines  o{  the  Sadducees,  which  you  are  to  lake  heed  and 
beware  of,  as  ihe  Deism  of  the  present  day." — "  And  very  little 
less  so  are  the  errors  of  Socinus,  which  may  well  he  ranked 
vnder  the  head  ofSadducisni,  in  that  the  men  of  this  way  reject 
the  revelations  of  the  gospel,  at  the  same  time  they  pretend  to 
believe  something  of  them.  For  while  they  assert  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man  ;  that  he  had  no  existence,  before  he  was  born 
of  the  virgin  ;  that  what  he  did  was  not  to  give  satisfaction  to 
God  for  sin,  but  only  to  give  men  a  pattern  of  heroic  virtue, 
and  to  seal  his  doctrines  by  his  death;  while  original  sin, 
grace,  and  predestination  pass  with  them  for  mere  chimeras, 
the  sacraments  are  esteemed  empty  ceremonies,  and  they  also 
deny  the  immensity  of  God  and  his  omniscience,  for  they  al- 
low him  not  the  knowledge  of  conltngeneitt  ; — I  say,  while 
these,  and  many  more  gross  heresies  are  held  hy  them,  they 
undermine  the  very  bottom  and  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Jesvt, 
th»  Son  of  God,  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  hdl-firt." 
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matics,  snd  Natli&n  Prince,  one  of  the  tutors,  were  dismissed  fo^ 
intemperaDCe. 

At  the  first  commencement,  after  the  inauguration  of  Hol- 
yoke,  some  of  the  questions  on  the  printed  order  of  exercises  ex- 
cited alarm,  as  indicating,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to 
discuss  them,  a  leaning  towards  Arianism.  Wherefore,  the  or- 
deis  were  required  "  to  be  altered  with  pen  and  ink,"  and  solemn 
inquiry  was  instituted  on  the  subject,  hy  a  committee  of  the 
overseers. 

In  August,  1738,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was 
elected  Hollis  professor  of  mathematics,  in  place  of  Professor 
Greenwood,  who  had  heen  dismissed.  Mr.  Peirce  thinks  him 
the  first  college  officer  that  had  ever  been  elected,  without  a 
strict  previous  inquiry  into  his  religious  principles.* 


Revival  under  the  PbejIchino  of  Whitefield. 

It  was  early  in  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Holyoke,  that  the  great 
revival  of  religion  commenced  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  under 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  others.  As  President  Quincy 
has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  follow  him,  and  review  his  statements. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  made  his  first  visit  to  Georgia, 
in  1738,  being  then  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  soon  went  back  to  England  to  receive  priest's  orders,  and 
to  collect  contributions  for  his  projected  orphan  house.  He  re- 
turned to  his  charge  in  Georgia  in  the  following  year;  and 
shortly  after,  received  pressing  mvitations  from  Dr.  Colman  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  joint  pastors  of  the  Brattle-street  church  in  Boston, 
to  make  a  visit  to  New  England.  As  he  approached  Boston, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1740,  he  was  met,  several  miles 
from  the  city,  by  the  governor's  son,  and  many  of  the  clergy 
and  principal  inhabitants,  who  escorted  him  into  town.  He  com- 
menced his  labors  in  the  Brat  tie- street  church,  but  extended 
them  to  the  other  churches,  and  at  length  to  the  common,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  20,000  people  at  once.  He 
was  greatly  honored  by  Governor  Belcher,  Mr.  Secretary  Wil- 
lard,  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the  town,  if  we  except  Dr. 
Chauncy,  who  was  then  comparatively  a  young  man.    Mr. 

*  Hist,  of  Harv.  University,  p.  188. 
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Foxcroft  of  the  first  church,  Messrs.  Colman  and  Cooper  of 
Brattle-street,  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Prince  of  the  Old  South,  Mr. 
Cheekley  of  the  New  South,  Mr.  Gee  of  the  Old  North,  and 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Elliot  of  the  New  North,  were  all  among 
his  constant  hearers  and  admirers.  Old  Mr.  Walter,  of  Roxbury, 
the  immediate  successor  of  John  Elliot,  represented  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield  as  "  Puritanism  revived ;"  and  Dr.  Colmaa 
declared  the  period  of  his  visit  to  be  "  the  happiest  day  he  ever 
saw  in  his  life." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  while  in  New  England,  did  not  confine  his 
labors  to  Boston.  He  proceeded  east  as  far  as  York  (Maine) ; 
and  on  his  return  south,  he  visited  Northampton,  and  several 
towns  in  that  vicinity. 

While  staying  in  Boston,  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Cambridge, 
and  preached  there  with  his  usual  power  and  effect.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  shortly  after  his  departure,  Dr.  Colman  says : 

"  At  Cambridge,  the  college  ia  entirely  changed.  The  etudenta 
are  full  of  God,  and  will,  [  hope,  come  out  blessings  in  their  genera- 
lion.  Many  of  them  are  now,  we  think,  truly  born  again,  and  eeveral 
of  Ihem  happy  instruments  of  convereion  to  their  fellows.  The  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  liIU  their  chambers,  and  sincerity,  fervency  and 
joy,  with  seriousness  of  heart,  sit  visibly  on  their  faces.  1  was  told  yes- 
terday, that  Tvit  lenen,  ofa  hundred,  remain  unaffected.  I  know  now 
thet^e  good  tidings  will  affect  you."  So  hopeful  were  the  appearances  at  . 
college,  that  the  overseers  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  on  account 
of  it,  and  "  earnestly  recommended  to  the  president,  professora,  tutors, 
and  instructors,  by  personal  application  to  the  students  under  impres- 
aiona  of  a  religious  nature,  and  by  all  other  means,  to  encourage  and 
promote  this  good  work."    II.  p.  43. 


But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Whitefield's  honorable  reception  in 
New  England,  and  the  abundant  success  which  attended  his  la- 
bors, the  impression  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  his  mind, 
that  there  had  been,  and  was,  a  great  want  of  spirituality  in 
the  churches,  and  among  ministers,  and  in  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  the  ministers  had  no  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  gos- 
pel. To  this  impression  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  conversation.  He  also  recorded  it  in  bis  journal, 
which  was  afterward  published.  It  was  the  jniblication  of  this 
jourjuU,  which  disturbed  the  feelings  of  many  pf  the  New  Eng- 
land ministers,  and  brought  him  into  open  controversy  with 
some  of  the  officers  of  Harvard  College.     The  more  offensive 
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passnges  in  his  journal,  are  the  following.     Speaking  of  Bos- 
ton, he  says : 

*'  Both  miniiiera  and  niB^iitratea  were  exceeding  civil  to  me,  daring 
my  atay.  I  never  «aw  bo  little  scoffing ;  never  had  ao  little  oppo«i(ion. 
But  one  might  eaaily  fore  see  much  would  hereaDer  arise,  when  I  come 
to  be  more  particufarj  in  my  applicntion  to  nariicular  perior*  ;  for  I 
ieaimany,  manyrtat  tn  aheadkiitniilalgtiandareclote PharUeajhav- 
ing  only  a  name  to  livt.  It  miul  need*  be  so,  when  the  power  oi^gcid- 
lineas  M  dwindled  away,  and  the  form  only  ofrehgion  ii  become  faab' 
ionable  among  a  people." 

Under  date  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  24th,  Whitefield  says  r  "  Went 
this  morning  to  see  and  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  chief  college  for 
training  up  the  bods  of  the  prophets,  in  all  NewEnffland.  It  haa  one 
president,  fourtutora,  and  upwardaofa  hundred  itudents.  It  is  scarce 
aa  big  aa  one  of  our  least  colleges  in  Oxford  ;  and  aa  far  aa  I  could 
gather  from  some  who  well  knew  the  slate  of  it,  not  far  superior  to  our 
universiiiea,  in  piety  and  true  godlinesa.  7\fori  neglect  topraywiih, 
anil  examine  the  hearle  nf  their  mtpUt.  Ditcipliite  it  at  too  tow  an  ebb. 
Bad  baokiare  become fashionMleavumgtt  them.  Tillotaon  and  Claric 
are  read,  inatead  of  Shepard,  Stoddard,  and  auch  like  evangelical 
writers;  and  llierefore  I  chose  to  preach  from  ilioae  words,  '  We  are 
not  aa  many,  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God.'  In  the  conclusion  of  my 
■ermon,  I  made  a  close  appticalion  to  tiilora  and  studenla." 

On  leaving  New  England,  he  says:  "A/anv.  nny,  perhaps  m<xl 
that  preach,  I  feaT,donotexi,iTimenlally  knoui  Chi-ist;  yet,  I  cannot 
see  much  worldly  advantage  to  tempt  ihem  to  take  upon  them  the 
aacred  function." — "  Aa  for  the  unive rsilies,  I  believe  it  may  be  said, 
'  Their  light  hag  now  become  darknem' — darkneu  that  may  befell — 
and  it  complained  nf  by  the  matt  godly  minittert.  I  pray  God  those 
fountains  may  be  purified,  and  aend  forth  pure  atreania,  to  water  the 
city  ofour  God,"* 

As  remarked  above,  it  was  the  pvblication  of  passa^  such 
as  these,  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  not  a  few  of  tne  New 
England  rainistera,  and  brought  WhiteGeld  into  open  conflict 
with  a  portion  of  the  faculty  at  Cambridge.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  examine  into  the  truth  and  propriety  of  these 
published  statements.  And  first,  in  regard  to  the  religious  state 
of  many  of  the  churches  and  minuters.  It  will  be  observed, 
Whitefield  does  not  represent  these  as  heretical  or  immoral ; 
but  rather  as  cold,  formal,  conformed  to  the  world,  and  in 
many  instances,  he  feared,  without  true  religion.  And  when 
we  consider  that,  for  a  long  period,  there  had  been  no  general 
revival  of  religion  in  New  England,  at  least  in  the  southeastern 

*  See  Whitefield's  Journal  at  New  Enf^Und,  pp.  55—96. 
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section  of  it — that  for  three-fourths  of  a  century,  the  plan  of  the 
half-way  covenant  had  been  in  general  operation — and  that  the 
practice  prevailed  extensively  of  receiving  persons  of  sober  life 
to  the  communion  of  the  churches,  without  so  much  as  a  profes- 
sion of  a  change  of  heart ; — when,  I  say,  these  things  are  con- 
sidered, we  might  expect  them  to  be  followed  by  much  such  a 
state  of  spiritual  declension  as  that  which  Whitefield  describes. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from"  concurrent  testimony,  that  the 
churches  ivere  actually  in  this  cold,  backslidden  state.  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  says :  "  It  was  then  a  time  in  New 
England,  that  real  Christians  generally  had  slackened  their  zeal 
for  Christ,  and  fallen  into  a  remiss  arid  careless  frame  of  spirit ; 
and  hypocritical  professors  t/^ere  sutJc  into  a  deep  sleep  of  carnal 
security.  Ministers  and  their  congregations  seemed  to  be  at 
ease."  Mr.  Shurtleff,  of  Portsmouth,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
the  churches,  says :  '*  No  serious  Christian  could  behold  it  with- 
out a  heavy  heart,  and  scarce  without  a  weeping  eye ;  to  see 
the  solid,  substantial  piety,  for  which  our  ancestors  were  justly 
renowned,  having  long  languished  under  sore  deqays,  brought 
so  low^  and  seemingly  just  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.*^  Dr. 
Holmes  says,  in  his  Annals,  that  ''the  zeal  which  had  charac- 
terized the  churches  of  New  England,  at  an  earlier  period,  had, 
previous  to  Whitefield's  arrival,  subsided ;  and  a  calm,  perhaps 
lethargic  state^  ensued."  Dr.  Chauncy,  the  great  opponent  of 
Whitefield,  not  only  admits  (by  implication)  that  many  of  the 
ministers,  at  that  day,  were  unconverted,  but  he  attempts  to 
justify  it.  "  The  first  error  I  would  take  notice  of,"  in  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  ''  is  that  which  supposes  ministers,  if 
not  converted,  incapable  of  being  instruments  of  spiritual  good 
to  men's  souls."  ''  But  conversion  does  not  appear  to  be  alike 
necessary  for  ministers,  in  their  public  capacity ,  as  officers  of  the 
churchy  as  it  is  in  their  private  capacity."  Indeed,  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  says  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  ''  a 
heavy jgune  style  of  preaching  prevailed  almost  universally,  and 
made  any  thing,  in  comparison,  interesting  and  exciting."  Vol. 
IV.  p.  478. 

In  considering  the  representations  of  Whitefield  as  to  the 
state  of  the  New  England  colleges,  and  especially  of  Harvard 
College,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  standard  by 
which  he  judged  of  it.  He  had  no  reference,  in  his  remarks,  to  its 
literary  character,  or  to  its  moral  character,  or  even  to  its  reli- 
gious  character,  as  estimated  according  to  the  ordinary  stand- 
s' 
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ardof  the  times.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  students  vere  ill- 
instructed;  or  that  ihey  were  grossly  immoral ;  though  judging 
from  President  Quincy'saccounI  of  them,— only  afewyeais  before, 
as  well  as  after,  this  period — of  their  drioking,  and  feasting,  and 
dancing,  and  frolicking,  and  of  the  various  methods  resorted  to 
by  the  government  to  restrain  them,  we  fear  that  something  of  ihu 
sort  might  have  been  said,  without  violating  truth.  Neither 
does  W  nilelield  mean  to  say,  that  the  forms  of  religion  were  not 
maintained  in  college,  with  their  customary  decency  and  regu- 
larity. But,  estimating  the  religious  character  of  college  ac- 
cording to  Am  high,  spiritual,  revival  standard — as  a  place 
where  the  interests  of  the  soul  should  be  regarded  as  paramount 
to  all  others — where  should  be  sought,  first  of  all  and  above  all, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness — and  such  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  the  character  of  Harvard  College — he 
judged  it  to  be  in  an  unfavorable,  unhappy  condition.  "Tutors 
neglect  to  pray  with,  and  examine  the  hearts  of  their  pupils." 
Not  that  they  do  not  have  public  prayers,  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  chapel ;  but  they  do  not  send  for  the  students  privately 
to  their  rooms,  as  Increase  Mather  was  accustomed  to  do;  or 
see  them  in  their  own  rooms  ;  and  there  converse  and  pray 
with  them,  and  endeavor  to  promote  their  convetsion  and  salva- 
tion. "Bad  books  have  become  fashionable  among  them." 
By  bad  books,  VVhitefield  meant,  not  immoral  books,  or  books 
of  a  grossly  heretical  character,  but  those  which  did  not  relate 
directly  to  vUai,  experimental,  heart  religion  : — which  had  no 
tendency  to  bring  and  bind  the  soul  to  Christ.  This  is  certain, 
lirom  his  classing  the  works  of  Clark  and  Tillolson  among  bad 
books,  in  distinction  from  those  of  Shepard  and  Stoddard,  which 
he  reckoned  as  good.  And  when  Whilefield  complained  fur- 
ther, that  the  light  of  the  universities  had  become  darkness,  be 
continued  to  use  language  in  the  same  sense.  The  New  Eng- 
land colleges  had  ceased  to  be  nurseries  of  glowing,  evangeli- 
cal i)t«/y — places  of  high  sptri(twi  privilege  and  enjoyment;  and 
had  become  Utile  more  than  schools  of  mere  secular  learning. 

Thai  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  statements  of  While- 
field  should  be  interpreted,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  thus 
interpreted,  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Indeed,  this  is  evident,  if  there  were  no  other  proof,  from  the 
replies  which  were  made  to  him.  Prof.  Wigijiesworth,  in  his 
reply,  does  not  pretend  that  the  tutors  prayed  and  conversed 
with  their  pupils,  in  the  sense  of  Whitefieid,  but  argues  that 
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this  was  not  iDcumbeat  on  them,  or  to  be  expected  from 
them. 

But  it  is  Dot  enough  for  the  clearing  of  WhitefieM,  to  show 
that,  in  the  sense  lo  which  he  used  language,  his  charges  were 
substantially  true.  "  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times" — nor  under  all  circumstances.  Was  it  discreet  and 
proper  for  him — a  young  man,  and  almost  a  stranger  in  New 
England — lo  utter  sucb  charges  against  the  churches,  and  min- 
isters, and  colleges  of  (he  country,  and  to  publish  Ihem  in  the 
pages  of  his  journal  ]  We  t/iiiik  not.  And  so  thought  Jona- 
than Edwards  at  the  time,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  young 
friend  from  his  severe  rebukes  of  unconverted  ministers.  And 
80  thought  Whitefield  himself  afterwards,  and  humbly  asked 
the  forgiveness- of  those  whom  he  had  in  this  way  offended. 
He  regretted  that  he  bad  relied  so  implicitly  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence, and  yielded  so  much  to  the  persuasions  of  zealous  hut 
misguided  friends.  Among  these  friends,  and  very  prominent 
among  them,  no  doubt,  was  Governor  Belcher.  He  used  to 
say  to  the  young  evangelist :  "  Go  on,  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  stir- 
ring up  ministers ;  for  reformation  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God.  And  do  not  spare  rulers — no,  not  the  chiefoi  them — any 
more  than  ministers"  But  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministe- 
rial career,  Whitefield  needed.no  such  advii'e  as  this.  He 
needed  the  bit  more  than  the  spur.  He  needed  the  judicious 
counsels  of  such  a  friend  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  more  than  the 
stirring  incitements  of  the  ardent  hut  well-meaning  Governor 
Belcher.  And  so  he  himself  regarded  the  subject  at  a  later 
period. 

The  controversy  between  Whitefield  and  his  friends,  and  the 
collie  and  its  friends,  was  carried  on  warmly  for  a  time;  in 
which  President  Quincy  would  persuade  us  that  nearly  all  the 
truth,  and  the  decency,  were  on  one  side.  We  think,  however, 
that  an  impartial  critic,  who  should  read  all  the  pamphlets, 
would  judge  differently.*  In  the  spirit  of  Whitefield,  there 
was  little  that  was  bitter,  and  nothing  vindictive.  He  became, 
afterwards,  not  only  a  friend  of  Harvard  Collie,  but  one  of 

•  Antony  the  champions  of  Whitefield  was  the  learned  and 
elofiuent  Rev.  WiUjam  Hobby,  of  Reading.  His  book  was  re- 
plied to  by  a  Layman  of  BoMtou,  in  a  publication  entitled,  "  ^ 
Twig  of  Birch  for  Billyhs  Breech."  In  point  of  decency,  the 
whole  work  was  very  coincident  with  its  title. 
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ts  benefactors.  Id  tbe  Utter  part  of  his  life,  he  presented  to 
he  college  librar>'  a  new  edition  of  his  journals,  and  "  procured 
or  it  large  benefactions  from  several  benevolent  and  respecta- 
)le  gentlemen"  in  England ; — for  which  he  received  a  vote  of 
hanks  from  the  corporation,  in  the  year  1768/ 

The  controversy  respecting  Whitefield  and  the  revival  was 
lot  confined  to  Harvard  College.  It  spread  through  the  vicin- 
ty,  and  indeeed  through  the  greater  part  of  New  England. 
The  evils  of  it,  like  almost  all  other  evils,  are  ascribed,  in  the 
vork  before  us,  to  the  views,  preaching,  and  measures  of"  (he 
trict  Calvinists."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  President  Quinc^, 
lis  very  special  and  liberal  friend.  Dr.  Colman,  stands  now  in 
he  foremost  rank  among  the  patrons  of  Whitefield  and  the  re- 
ival.  It  was  Colman  and  Cooper,  who  first  invited  Wbite- 
ield  into  New  England.  It  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Colman 
vitb  whom  he  lodged,  during  his  viedt  to  Boston.  It  was  in 
he  Brattle-street  church  that  he  commenced  his  labors.  Dr. 
jolman  continued  to  follow  and  laud  him,  to  defend  and  sup- 
lort  him,  during  the  whole  of  his  first  visit  to  New  England. 
Vnd  when  be  came  into  the  country  tbe  second  time,  in  1745^ 
vhen  many  of  the  ministers  had  denounced  him,  and  the  offi- 
ets  of  college  had  published  their  testimony  against  faim  ;  still, 
)r.  Colman  was  his  unfailing  friend.  He  not  only  received 
dm  directly  to  his  pulpit,  but  invited  him  to  administer  the 
jord's  supper  to  his  church;  much  to  the  grief  of  some  of  his 
Qore  exclusive  and  less  liberal  ministerial  friends.  1  say  less 
StertU  ministerial  friends :  for  Dr.  Colman  was  not  only  a  de- 
ided  Calvinist,  but  a  tndy  liberal  man.  And  so  was  White- 
ield  a  liberal  man.  Yes,  if  there  was  ever  a  man  who  de- 
erved  to  be  called  a  truly  liberal  ChriAian,  that  man  was 
Jieorge  While6eld.  He  loved  all  those  who  seemed  to  faim  to 
ove  bis  Master.  He  opened  his  heart,  and  extended  his  Chris- 
ian  fellowship,  to  all  alike.  It  was  no  part  of  his  object,  any- 
vbere,  to  build  up  a  sect  .If  he  could  arouse  the  careless, 
ilarm  the  secure,  and  bring  wandering  sinners  to  tbe  fold  of 
Christ,  they  might  join  any  church,  or  go  to  any  sect  they 
ileaseff. 

Dr.  Colman  was  now  a  venerable  father  in  Israel,  and  lived 
lut  a  few  years  after  tbe  second  visit  of  Whitefield  to  New 
i^gland.     But  his  regard  for  him  seems  never  to  have  abated. 

*  Gillie's  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  194. 
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He  continued  bis  unwavering  friend  to  the  last.  He  was  also 
the  friend  of  the  other  more  respectable  Revivalists,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  By  his  letters,  he  encouraged  them ; 
and  by  his  earnest  recommendations,  he  endeavored  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  their  books.*  And  not  only  Dr.  Colman,  but 
most  of  the  other  ministers  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  who . 
were  friendly  to  Whitefield  and  the  revival  at  the  first,  contin- 
ued to  be  so  to  the  end.  In  the  summer  of  1743,  almost  three 
years  after  the  revival  commenced,  there  was  a  convention  in 
Boston,  the  day  after  commencement,  at  which  ninety  minis- 
ters, from  different  parts  of  the  country,  bore  their  united  testi- 
mony to  the  ^'  late  happy  revival  of  religion,  through  a  remark- 
able Divine  influence,  in  many  parts  of  this  land."  Forty-five 
ministers,  who  could  not  be  present,  making  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  in  all,  sent  in  written  attestations,  of  the 
same  general  import.  Among  these  was  the  venerable  Dr. 
Appleton,  of  Cambridge. 

"  Very  few  of  these  ministers,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Pripce,  "  complained 
of  errors  or  disorders  in  the  congregations  they  belonged  to.  Several 
declared  that  there  had  been  none  from  the  beginning ;  but  in  the 
extraordinary  revival  of  religion  among  their  people,  the  work  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  seriousness  and  regularity."  Mr.  Prince 
further  says,  "  that  as  far  as  they  could  learn,  the  greatest  errors  and 
disorders  were  in  those  places  where  t?u  ministers  opposed  the  workj 
and  thereby  lost  much  of  their  respect  and  injluence^j 

The  leading  opponent  of  this  great  revival  of  religion  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Chauncy,  long  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Boston.  He  was  unfriendly  to  it  from  the  first,  and  in  1743 — 
after  having  travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  stories,  and  collecting  testimonies — ^he  published  his 
"  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  \n  New  Eng- 
land,'' for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  suppressing  it.  In  this 
and  some  of  his  other  publications,  he  treats  Whitefield  with 
inexcusable  and  even  shamefvl  severity.     He  suggests  that 

*  He  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cooper,  wrote  a  preface  to  Mr. 
Smith's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Whitefield.  He  wrote 
an  appendix  to  one  of  President  Edwards's  revival  sermons. 
He  united  with  others  in  commending  a  work  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey.  See  Chris.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  pp.  366, 
386,  409. 

t  Christian  History,  Vol.  I.  pp.  155—200. 
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van^y  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  incessant  travels  and 
labors ;  and  that,  in  collecling  subscriptions  and  contributiona, 
he  may  have  "  a  fellow  feeling  with  some  of  the  orphans  in 
Geoi^ia ! !" 

President  Quincy  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that 
f  even  Chauncy  was  at  this  time  an  anti-Calvinist  In  the  work 
to  which  I  have  here  referred,  he  indignantly  repels  the  cbar^  of 
AnniDiauLsm,  and  professes  to  "  approve  of  toe  Confession  of 
Faith  agreed  on  by  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  hj  the 
Assembly  ofDivines  at  Westminster."" 


Remakes  on  PilBSiSENT  Edwabds. 

The  representations  of  President  Quincy  in  regard  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards  are  not  quite  accurate  or  fair.  He  speaks  of  bis 
sermons  as  "  extemporaneous  effusions  ;" — a  statement  which 
will  be  surprising  to  the  friends  of  Edwards,  it  being  well  un- 
derstood that  hs  generally,  if  not  always,  preached  from  notes. 
II.  p.  58. 

Another  alleged  characteristic  of  his  preaching  will  be 
thought  equally  strange,  viz.,  that  he  "  took  captive  the  ima- 
gination," while  he  "  paralyzed  the  action  of  human  reason,  by 
denying  its  authority."  p.  55.  That  Edwards  was  not  desti- 
tute of  imagination  is  very  true ;  though  with  him,  this  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a  neglected,  than  a  cultivated  power.  But 
that  a  man  who  taxed  so  severely  and  incessantly  his  vnder- 
standing — who,  in  all  his  performances,  whether  philosophical 
or  theological  treatises  or  sermons,  was  accustomed,  beyond  al- 
most any  one  that  ever  lived,  to  exercise  his  retison,  should 
have  "  denied  the  authority  of  human  reason,"  or  "  paralyzed 
its  action,"  is  very  strange.f 

Moreover,  we  think  it  hardly  fair  to  select  from  the  works  of 
Edwards  his  more  exceptionable,  perhaps  we  might  aayfandfil 
passages,  and  bold  them  up  as  specimens  of  the  entire  man. 

*  Seasonable  Thoughts,  etc.,  pp.  398,  417. 

t  The  Christian  Examiner  ch<ractenxe8  ihe  preaching  of 
Edwards  very  differently,  and  much  more  accurately.  "  Grant 
him  \ns  premista,  and  you  are  led  on,  step  by  etep,  to  the  con- 
clusion. The  mind  struggles  in  vain,  hut  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit ; — and  then  comes  the  ttrribU  applicaiitm."  Vol.  IV.  p.  468. 
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Still  more  unfair  is  it,  to  select  what  Eeemi 
gether  peculiar  to  him,  and  with  him  whs 
jedvre, — 1  refer  to  the  passage  in  which  h 
tAHUy  that  this  earth,  in  its  state  of  confla 
place  of  future  misery — and  exhitutit  as  on 
CalviDism.     pp.  53,  67. 

We  scarcely  see  the  propriety  of  bring 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  in  connection  with  the 
as  he  was  not  settled  till  the  year  1747,  an 
for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  That  \ 
ous  and  highly  cultivated  understanding,  a  i 
ent  tongue,  all  which  served  to  render  hi: 
controversialist,  none,  who  are  acquainted 
be  disposed  to  deny.  But  that  these  wen 
proud,  untractable,  bitter  spirit,  will  be 
every  unprejudiced  reader.  We  have  loi 
than  Mayhew  and  Charles  Chauncy  as  tbi 
the  religion  of  Boston.  To  be  sure,  they  di 
nor  did  they  attempt  to  mould  uncongenial 
more  than  on  any  other  two  individuals,  re 
of  breaking  down  the  ancient,  Puritan  lam 
lutionizing,  for  a  time,  the  religion  of  the 
England. 

President  Quincy  represents  "  the  contri 
field  as  t/ie  last  of  a  theological  character, 
emors  of  the  college  have  directly  enga; 
know  not  whether  Dr.  Ware  and  Prof  1 
connection  with  college,  were  reckoned  t 
ors."  They  were  as  much  so,  it  is  to  b 
Prof,  Wigglesworth,  who  wrote  in  oppo 
That  they  have  been  deeply  engaged,  at 
controversy,  their  publications  are  a  standi] 


MoBE  Recent  Events  in  the  History  oi 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  bei 
renders  it  necessary  that  we  pass  more  bri 
ing  topics  in  the  history  before  us.  The  fi 
rative  is  now  approaching  the  times  io  wl 
a  reason  for  less  prolixity. 

President  Holyoke  died  in   1769,  at  t 
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ogbty,  and  wns  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samael  Locke,  pastor  o 
the  church  in  Sherburne.  He  held  the  office  but  a  few  yeais 
and  these  few  were  disturbed  by  political  tunnoils — precursor 
of  the  approaching  revolutiona^  struggle.  He  resigned  sud 
denly,  in  December,  1773  ;  and  in  July  of  the  next  year.  Rev 
Samuel  Langdon,  of  Portetnouth,  N.  H.,  was  appointed  his  sue 
cessor- 

The  halls  of  the  college  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Ihi 
provincial  legislature,  in  order  that  it  might  be  removed  fron 
the  presence  of  the  British  troops,  which  were  quartered  ii 
Boston ;  but  in  1775,  Cambridge  became  the  head  quarters  o 
the  ^mericoB  army,  and  the  college  buildings  were  turned  int( 
barracks  for  the  soldiers.  It  was  here,  July  2, 1775,  that  Gen 
Washington  first  took  the  command  of  the  assembled  forces  o 
New  England.  Id  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  college  wa 
temporarily  removed  to  Concord ;  but  in  the  summer  of  the  nex 
year,  when  the  British  troops  had  evacuated  Boston,  the  stu 
dents  gladly  returned  to  Cambridge. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  the  coU^c  had  to  encounter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  was  with  its  treasurer,  wh( 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Hon.  John  Hancock.  Hi: 
political  engagements  and  long  absences  (being  president  o 
Congress)  rendered  it  impos^ble  that  he  should  discharge  ihi 
duties  of  treasurer ;  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  re 
fused  either  to  resign  his  office,  or  to  setUe  his  accounts.  Thi 
probability  is,  that  be  was  pressed  rather  unduly  on  the  subject 
as  he  thought,  at  first ;  and  to  show  his  resentment,  was  wil' 
ling  that  the  college  should  be  subjected  to  some  inconvenience 
afterwards.  His  accounts  were  not  finally  adjusted,  until  afte 
his  death. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  adopted  ic 
1780,  the  interests  of  the  college  were  duly  regarded,  and  iti 
existence  and  rights  were  tirmly  established.  In  August  of  thi 
same  year,  President  Langdon  unexpectedly  resigned  his  office 
That  he  was  a  Calvinist,  in  principle,  is  evident  from  his  "  Sum- 
maiy  of  Christian  Faith  ancT  Practice,"  which  was  published  in 
1768.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  making  him- 
self respected  by  his  students,  and  wisely  determined  to  relirc 
from  a  situation  which  was  both  burthensome  to  himself,  and 
disagreeable  to  them. 

Tlie  next  president  of  Harvard  College  was  the  Rev.  Josepb 
Willard,  minister  of  Beverly.    He  was  maugurated  in  Decern- 
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ber,  1781,  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death,  in  1804.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  dignity,  and  of  high  literary  at- 
tainments. He  was  thought  by  many  to  he  an  Arminian.  He 
did  not  insist  on  some  theological  points  so  fully  as  most  of  his 
predecessors ;  still,  if  he  used  words  and  phrases  in  their  cus- 
tomary acceptation,  his  principles  were  decidedly  evangelical. 
The  professors  of  divinity,  during  his  presidency,  were  the 
younger  Wigglesworth,  and  the  late  Dr.  Tappan— both  Trini- 
tarian and  Calvinisfic.  Amons  the  other  professors  were  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  afterwards  the 
historian  of  Vermont.  Until  1784,  the  senior  and  junior  classes 
were  required  to  recite,  once  a  week,  from  Wollebius's  Com- 
pendium Theologiffi,  a  text  hook  of  the  old  Calvinistic  school 
Vi'heo  this  was  laid  aside,  Doddridge's  Lectures  were  substitu- 
ted in  its  place. 


CHiNoE  OF  Religious  Chabactek.    Unitarianism. 

President  Webber,  the  successor  of  Willard,  and  Dr. 
Ware,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Tappan  in  the  professorship  of  di- 
vinity, came  into  office  nearly  at  the  same  time;  and  from  that 
time,  the  religious  character  of  Harvard  University  underwent 
an  almost  total  change.  Almost  immediately  upon  their  ap- 
pointment, Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  a  Calvinist  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  officiated  as  president  after  the  death  of  Willard,  resigned 
his  place ;  stating  in  his  communication,  that  during  a  connec- 
tion of  twenty  years,  it  had  heen  his  endeavor  to  exalt  the  lite- 
rary, moral  and  religious  state  of  the  seminary  ;  but  as  "  events, 
during  the  last  year,  had  so  deeply  affected  his  mind,  beclouded 
the  prospect,  spread  such  a  gloom  over  the  university,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  such  a  view  of  its  internal  state,  and  exter- 
nal relations,  of  its  radical  and  constitutional  maladies,  as  to 
exclude  the  hope  of  rendering  any  essential  service  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  by  continuing  his  relation  to  it ;"  he  therefore 
requested  an  acceptance  of  his  resignation,     p.  287. 

During  the  presidency  of  Webber,  the  religiotis  concerns  of 
the  college  were  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ware  ;  and 
the  opportunity  was  improved  to  create  and  extend  an  influence 
in  favor  of  "  the  new  doctrine."  Unitarian  sentiments  were 
strongly  inculcated ;  Unitarian  ministers  and  lawyers  were 
raised  up  and  sent  forth ;  Unitarian  professors  and  tutors  wer^ 

~  SECOND  SEBIES,  VOL.   VII.   KO.   U.  6 
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appointed  ;  snd  a  lyslem  of  measures  tv as  put  in  operation,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Unitarian  ism,  make  it  popular,  and  give 
it  currency  and  favor.  Still,  however,  the  name  was  not 
avowe<l,  and  the  existence  of  the  thing,  at  times,  was  scarcely 
admitted. 

President  Webber  died  suddenly,  July  17,  1810 ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November  of  the  same  year.  President  Kirkland 
was  inaugurated.  He  commenced  his  administration,  by  at- 
tending a  ball  on  the  same  evening,  "  given  by  the  students." 
Dr.  Kirlfland  bad,  at  this  time,  made  no  open  profession  of  Uni- 
tarian sentiments;  and  I  have  good  authority  for  saying  that 
be  owed  his  elevation  to  the  amcealment  which  he  had  prac- 
tised. In  a  letter  from  Rev.  Francis  Parlcman  to  a  friend  in 
England,  dated  Feb.  SO,  1812,  we  have  the  following  candid 
and  explicit  avowal.  "You  say  that  Dr.  Kirkland  is  a  pro* 
fisxed  Unitarian,  and  mention  him,  as  if  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Cambridge  University  were  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  your  sentiments  among  us.  Dr.  Kirkland  was 
formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and  whatever  his  par- 
ticular friends  may  think  of  his  opinions,  he  never  preached  Oiese 
sentimimts ;"  1.  e.  Unitarian.  "Nay,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  had  Dr.  Kirkland  been  an  acknowledged  drfender  of  fntta- 
rianism,  he  vxndd  not  have  been  elected  to  thai  place."  "  Had  a 
decided  Unitarian  been  elected,  I  really  believe  that  the  number 
of  the  students  would  have  been  diminished."* 

To  thisstalement  of  the  grounds  on  which  President  Kirkland 
came  into  ofUce,  1  need  add  nothing.  His  elevation  was  clearly 
an  imposition  on  the  public ;  for  as  Dr.  Parkman  well  observes: 
"  Had  Dr.  Kirkland  been,"  at  the  time,  "  an  acknowledged  de- 
fender of  Unitarianism,  he  would  not  have  been  elected  to  that 
place." 

Of  the  measures  taken  to  promote  Unitarianism  in  college, 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all 
possible  means  toere  used.  Periodicals  were  established ;  books 
m  great  numbers  and  variety  were  patronized  and  published ; 
large  sums  of  money  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  expended ; 
Unitarian  officers  were  appointed ;  and  the  work  of  innovation 
was  carried  on,  till  the  whole  concern  was  revolutionized.  That 
I  do  not  overstate  here,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  testi- 
mony of  a  distinguished  alumnus,  given  some  dozen  years  ago. 

*  London  Monthly  BepoBitory,  Vol.  VII.  p.  201. 
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"Since  1805,"  says  he,  "the  period  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  few  young 
men,  even  of  the  mot^t  devout  and  faithful  parents,  have  been 
able  to  recover  frOm  the  shock  which  their  early  religious  educa- 
tion there  sustained; — a  melancholy  interval,  when  surveyed  in 
its  results  by  the  eye  of  Christian  benevolence,  during  which  Unita- 
rianism  has  ingulfed,  in  its  dark  flood,  nearly  all  the  sons  of  Har- 
vard." "  This,"  continues  the  writer,  "I  consider  myself  bound  to 
testify  before  tlie  world,  that  the  influence  there  exerted  against  sound 
religious  sentiments,  and  vital  godliness,  is  like  a  sweeping fimtd.  To 
the  unfortified  minds  of  youth,  it  is  resis'ltss,  I  am  acquainted  with  no 
situation  where,  in  my  view  (and  I  speak  from  sad  experience),  a  prin- 
ciple ofevangelical  piety,  and  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  obtained,  or,  if  possessed,  would  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  peril."* 


Alterations  in  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  perpetuating  Unitarianisni 
in  Harvard  College,  repeated  alterations  have  been  attempted 
in  the  board  of  overseers.  By  the  constitution  of  1780,  this 
board  was  organized  and  established,  much  as  it  had  been  under 
the  provincial  government,  k  was  to  consist,  thenceforth,  of . 
"  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  counsellors  and  senators  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  the  president  of  the  college  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  ministers  of  the  congregational  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston, 
Roxbury,  and  Dorchester.' '  In  the  year  1810,  the  legislature 
took  it  upon  them  to  annul  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  organize  the  board  of  overseers  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. Thenceforward,  it  was  to  consist  of  "  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  council,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege for  the  time  being,  with  fifteen  ministers  of  Congregational 
churches,  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  inhabitants  within  the  state,  to 
be  elected  as  provided  in  the  act."  This  law  is  understood  to 
have  originated  with  certain  leading  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Unitarian  friends  of  the 
college.  As  before  constituted,  the  board  might  come  under  an 
evangelical  influence.  No  one  could  tell,  from  year  to  year, 
who  a  majority  of  the  board  of  overseers  might  be.     But,  as 

*  Philadelphia  Church  Register,  May  31, 1828. 
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constituted  by  the  legislative  act,  according  to  'which  most  of 
the  members  were  elective,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  board  it- 
self, if  a  controlling  Unitarian  infjQence  could  be  secured  at  the 
first,  it  might  certainly  be  perpetuated. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  act  was  not  acceptable 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  Some 
thought  it  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution.  Others  regard- 
ed it  as  a  disfranchisement  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  six  towns. 
Accordingly,  in  1812  the  act  was  repealed,  and  it  was  oidered 
that  the  board  should  "  be  constituted  In  the  same  way  and 
manner,  and  should  be  composed  of  the  same  persons,  and  no 
other,  that  it  would  have  been  had  the  same  act  never  been 
passed." 

It  was  while  the  board  remained  on  its  original  canstitvtional 
foundation,  according  to  this  repealing  act,  that  an  event  of 
some  importance  occurred,  which  President  Quincy  has  wholly 
omitted,  and  which  we  would  respectfully  recommend  to  his  no- 
tice, should  his  history  go  to  another  edition. 

"  In  ihe  year  181 1,  Rev.  Dr.  Griflin  was  insialled  pastoror  ihe  Park- 
■treet  church  in  Boalon ;  and  on  the  rnpcHi  of  Ihe  Inw  of  1810,  and 
the  reetoralion  ofttie  ancient  board  of  overseers,  he  becnmn  n  mem- 
ber, as  a  matter  of  course.  No  notice,  tiowever,  was  taken  ol'  him, 
nor  was  he  apprized  of  the  time  and  plnce  of  any  meeting  ol'ihe  board. 
At  the  commencement  in  1813,  by  the  advice  of  friendB  he  went  and 
took  his  sent  with  the  overseers.  On  taking  his  sent,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Governor  Strong,  who  then  presided,  stating  that  he  had 
Dot  received  notice  of  the  meeting,  but  presumed  he  had  a  riffht  to 
take  a  seat.  Governor  Strong  replied  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  secrciary  rose,  as  if  to  apologize,  and  eaid  that  he  had  not 
received  orders  lo  invite  Dr.  Griffin.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  then 
arose,  and  made  a  motion  for  a  committee,  to  examine  '  Dr.  Griffin's 
prrtenmoru'  loarighttoaseatinlhatbody.  Governor  Strong  turned 
loDr.  Grilfin,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment ofsoch  aconimiHee.  Dr,  Griffin  replied,  that  he  had  no  partic- 
ular objeclions,  but  saw  not  why  such  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed in  his  case,  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  geniieman  who  look 
Ilia  seat  there.  Dr.  Kirkland  remarked,  that  it  would  do  no  hurt  to 
appoint  such  a   committee;  and  accordingly  a   committee  was  ap- 

Kinted,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Q.uincy,  chairman,  Rev.  Dr. 
irter  of  Roibury,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  of  Charleatown.  The  com- 
mittee met  at  thenouse  of  Mr.  Guincy,  and  heard  Dr.  Griffin's  siaie- 
ment.  The  only  shadon  of  a  pretence  to  question  his  right  was,  that 
he  had  once  been  setiled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  ;  though  he  was 
originally  settled  over  a  Congregational  church,  and  had,  since  his 
dismissal  from  the  Presbyterian  church,  filled  the  office  of  professor 
in  a  Congregational  theological  seminary,  and  wtta  now  the  pastor 
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ofone  of  the  Congregationiil  churches  in  BoBton.  BeHides;  the  con- 
ilitutioQ  provides,  thnt  "  the  minvltrs  vf  the  CongregcUional  churches" 
in  ihe  bIz  towns,  and  not  Congttgali<mal  niinigteri,  are  entitled  lo  a 
seat 

After  hearing  (he  commutiicalion  ofDr.  Griffin,  Doctors  Porter  and 
Morse,  beiri)^  a  mir?rW/yoriheconimiltee,  decided  to  report  in  hjs  favor. 
But  Mr.  Quincy,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  presenied 
(heir  report,  declared  hia  own  dissenl  from  it.  Upon  this,  the  lioard 
of  overseers  appointed  a  day  to  hear  Dr.  Griffin  in  support  of  his 
claim,  and  gave  him  notice  to  attend.  Dr.  Gritlin  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  the  board,  during  the  session  of  ihe  legislature  in  the 
winter,  and,  in  defence  of  his  right,  adduced  the  college  charter,  and 
the  state  constitution ;  showed  that  Park-street  church  was  a  Congre- 
gational church;  and  that  he  was  actually  ils  pastor.  The  argument 
was  trium|ihiint.  There  was  not  a  pin  or  splinter  to  hang  a  doubt 
upon.  Long  before  he  ended  hia  ar^'umeni,  Mr  Quincy  arose  and 
walked  the  room,  apparently  uneasy,  as  if  he  had  found  himBclf  upon 
the  wrong  side  of  ilie  question.  When  Dr.  Griffin  had  ended,  having 
made  his  right  completely  evident,  Mr.  Quincy  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  board  of  overseers,  instead  of  ingenuously  admitting 
what  was  proved  to  be  the  right  of  a  brother  member,  tvilhout  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse,  adjourned.  And  this  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  the  subject."* 

Near  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  1814,  and  before  the 
oveirseers  came  together  again,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  re- 
viving, with  some  alterations,  the  act  of  1810;  and  thus  the 
board  remains  constituted,  to  the  present  day.  By  this  act  of 
1814,  all  Ihe  existing  clerical  members,  except  Dr.  Griffin,  vieie 
taken  into  the  new  board.     He  alone  was  excluded. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  President  Quincy  should  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  above  transaction ;  or  if  it  were  forgotten, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  the  records  of 
the  overseers.  His  probable  motives  for  omitting  to  notice  it, 
we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

Decisive  evidence  was  furnished,  within  a  few  years,  that  the 
law  of  1814,  like  that  of  1810,  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  In  December,  1820, 
a  convention  of  delegates  was  assembled,  for  (he  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  was  proposed  by  this 
convention  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  18 14  into 
the  constitution,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  future 
legislature  to  change  them.  But  this  proposition  was  rejected 
by  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  almost  three  to  one. 

*  See  Cooke's  Reply  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  p.  33. 
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EXTBATAOANT  ExPENDinTBHS. 

PresiHent  Quiocy  goes  into  an  account  of  Ihe  excess  of  ex- 
penditures at  college,  beyond  the  income,  during  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Kirklnnd  ;  of  the  anxiety  and  alarm  which  were  thereby 
occasioned;  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  (of  which  Ihe 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowdilcb  was  chairman)  to  examine  accounts ; 
pf  the  employing  of  an  auditor  (Benjamin  R.  Nichols,  Esq.)  to 
assist  the  committee ;  and  of  the  rigid  examination,  extending 
in  some  instances  over  a  period  of  seventeen  yeare,  to  which 
"  the  accounts  of  every  ofhcer"  were  subjected.  He  admits  that 
"some  irregularities  had  occurred j"  that  "some  errors  were 
rectified  ;"  and  that  there  had  been  more  or  less  of  expenditure 
which  was  "  questionable  in  point  of  authority  ;"  but  insists 
that  all  "had  been  evidently  applied  with  an  honest  intent,  to 
advance  the  interest  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  institution." 
He  states  that,  almost  immediately  upon  this  examination,  "the 
Hon.  John  Davis.  tooL  the  opportunity  to  resign  the  office  ol 
treasurer ;"  that  shortly  after,  President  Kirkland  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  resign ;  and  that,  as  "  there  was  an  unliquidated  ac- 
count existing  between  him  and  the  corporation,"  (or  in  olhei 
words,  as  be  owed  the  corporation,  and  had  nothing  to  pay,)  il 
was  "  voted  that  two  thousand  dollars  be  allowed  to  the  presi- 
dent, in  full  of  such  account."     pp.  362 — 371. 

All  this  is  very  coincident  with,  though  far  less  particulai 
than,  the  account  which  Dr.  Bowditch  used  to  give  of  the  mat- 
ter, during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  conversation  with  hi; 
friends.*  From  him  it  appears  that  Dr.  KirLland  was  accustomed 
whenever  he  wanted  money,  to  draw  orders  on  the  coll^i 
treasurer  or  steward,  whether  aulhorized  so  to  do  by  the  corpo- 
ration, or  not  These  orders  were  generally,  if  not  always,  an- 
swered, until  large  sums  had  been  expended,  and  very  seriou 
encroachment  had  been  made  on  the  college  funds.  The  over 
seers,  it  seems,  became  tirat  alarmed,  and  appointed  a  commiltei 
to  examine  the  treasurer's  accounts.  Upon  this,  the  treasure: 
resigned  his  office,  and  a  committee  of  the  corporation,  (that  re 

*  Dr.  Bowditch  did  something'  more  than  converse  un  tbi 
subject.  He  prepared  a  manuscript  volume  ofabout  150  pages 
entitled  "Scraps  of  College  History,"  which  he  freely  showei 
to  his  friends,  and  which,  at  one  time,  be  intended  to  publish. 
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ferred  to  above,  of  which  Dr.  Bowditch  was  chairman,)  was  ap- 
poiDted,  with  instructions  to  examine  his  books  and  accounts 
during  the  whole  term  of  his  continuance  in  office,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  This  committee,  finding  the  papers  submitted 
to  them  in  so  much  disorder  that  they  despaired  of  being  able,  with 
their  other  engagements,  to  do  any  thing  with  them  personally, 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Nichols,  as  an  assistant  or  auditor. 
He  was  occupied  in  the  business  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and 
charged  for  his  services  3000  dollars;  which  sum  he  said  the 
treasurer  ought  to  pay,  and  which  it  is  believed  he  did  pay. 

In  adjusting  these  accounts,  according  to  Dr.  Bowditch,  (who 
is  our  principal  authority  for  the  facts  here  stated,)  there  was 
much  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  Numerous  mistakes  and  errors 
were  discovered,  and  the  usual  guides  in  such  cases  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  wanting.  After  allowing  all  President  Kirkland's 
unauthorized  orders,  and  his  accounts  current,  and  jumping  at 
conclusions  where  they  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way,  a  re- 
sult was  at  length  formed,  and  the  president  was  found  indebt- 
ed to  the  college  in  the  sum  of  about  2000  dollars.  And  this 
was  the  sum  given  up  to  htm,  *^  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services ;" — a  measure,  by  the  way,  in  which  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  concur. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  Dr. 
Kirkland  neither  in  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  his  friends,  nor 
the  sweeping  denunciations  of  his  enemies — which  seemed  to  us 
to  do  him  justice.  That  he  was  highly  gifted,  in  point  of  nat- 
ural endowments,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things — 
acquired  more  from  observation  and  conversation  than  from 
books — was  extraordinary,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    In  his  dis- 

Eosition,  he  was  afifable,  free,  generous,  and  unsuspecting.  He 
ad  an  exquisite  vein  of  humor  in  his  constitution,  which,  joined 
with  refinement  of  manners,  and  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  associates.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  easy,  indolent,  somewhat  given  to  appetite,  careless  to 
a  fault  in  the  use  of  money,  and  apparently  very  little  under  the 
influence  of  deep  religious  principle.  In  some  of  the  reviews 
attributed  to  him,  which  were  published  in  the  Monthly  Anthol-' 
ogy,  he  showed  himself  capable  even  of  scoffing  at  serious,  ex- 
perimental religion.*     One  of  the  eulogists  of  Dr.  Kirkland  no- 

*  See  particularly  a  Review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Whee- 
lock,  in  the  Anthology  for  May,  1811,  p.  336.    Also  a  Review 
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tices,  among  other  excelleot  qualities,  his  abilitr  "  to  conceal  hia 
religious  impressions."  Another  speaks  of  his  habit,  vhile  a 
settled  miDister,  of  "bringing  into  the  pulpit  a  number  of  old 
sermons,  and  constructing  from  their  pages  a  new  sermon  as  he 
went  along,  turning  the  leaves  backwards  and  forwartts,  and 
connecting  them  together  by  the  thread  of  bis  extemporaneous 
discouree," 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  intended  to  squander  a  far- 
thing of  the  college  funds ;  or  that  he  expended  a  cent  for  his 
own  personal  benefit,  which  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  replace. 
But  of  all  men  be  was  least  qualified  to  be  trusted  extensively, 
almost  irresponsibly  (as  he  was)  with  the  disposition  of  college 
property.  In  the  language  of  his  friend,  the  late  Hon.  John 
Lowel :  "  He  had  nothing  of  that  worldly  wisdom,  so  necessary 
to  pecuniary  thrift.  His  own  money  had  been  poured  out  like 
vater,  when  any  claims  had  been  made  on  his  benevolence  or 
Sfympathy."  By  his  profuse  expenditure  of  the  moneys  of  col- 
lege, upon  buildings  and  ornaments,  officers  and  students,  he 
made  himself  excee<llngly  popular,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
brought  the  institution  into  circumstances  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. And  had  not  bis  course  been  arreste<l  by  the  vigilance, 
firmness,  and  perseverance  of  a  Bowditcb,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
utter  bankruptcy  must,  in  a  little  time,  have  ensued. 

The  Claims  of  the  People  of  Massachusetts  on  Habvakd 

UniVERSITV. 

Harvard  University  has  not  unfrequently  been  spoken  of  as 
an  institution  of /Aejfo^e;  as6e/ong-ing  to  Ihestale — the  tnhole 
State  i  and  as  bound  to  dispense  its  favors  and  privileges,  with 
an  impartial  hand,  to  all.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  are  aware  to  what  an  extent, 
and  with  what  an  emphasis,  this  is  true.  The  public  are  under 
great  obligations  to  President  Quincy  for  furnishing  the  inate- 
rials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  this  matter. 

of  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  153.  Speak- 
ing  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  account  of  his  own  reiigiouB  experience, 
the  writer  says :  "  A  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  exer- 
cises here  detailed  might  imagine  thai  he  had  been  perusing 
the  journal  of  a  valetudinarian,  or  litUning  to  the  reveries  of  a 
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Harvard  Uni?eraty,  in  the  first  place,  was  founded  by  the 
state.  President  Quincy  denies  this,  regarding  Mr.  Harvard, 
and  not  the  slate,  as  its  proper  founder.  Vol.  I.  p.  39.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  (hat  the  institntion  viaa  founded,  by  a  leg" 
islative  act,  and  four  hundred  pounds  were  raised  to  make  pro- 
vision for  it,  nearly  two  years  before  Mr.  Harvard's  death.  He 
bequeathed  his  property,  not  for  the  purpose  of foundivg  a  col- 
lege, but  of  helping  to  endow  one,  which  had  already  a  legal, 
corporate  existence." 

But,  secondly,  Harvard  University  belongs  to  the  state,  be- 
cause of  the  long  continued  and  munificent  patronage  which  the 
slate  has  bi-stowed  upon  it.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  coramencement  of  the  college,  its  president  was  am- 
itanlly  supported  by  the  state.  By  vote  of  the  legislature,  his 
salary  was  raised  as  regularly,  from  year  to  year,  as  was  that 
of  the  governor,  or  any  other  of  the  state  officers.  And  for 
many  of  these  years,  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  or  a  consid- 
erable part  of  them,  were  raised  in  the  same  way.  For  the  sup- 
port of  college  aSairs,  between  the  years  1636  and  1686,  there 
was  actually  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  thousand  pounds. 

In  addition  to  this,  large  sums  were  expended  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  various  times,  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The 
original  grant  of  four  hundred  pounds  was  intended,  as  the 
phraseology  of  the  vote  implies,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  college  building.  In  1720,  Massachusetts  Hall  was  com- 
pleted, at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.     In  1725,  one  thousand  pwiunds  were  granted,  to  aid  in 

Eroviding  a  house  for  President  Wadsworth.  In  1763,  Hollis 
all  was  erected,  and  cost  the  state  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  very  next  year.  Harvard  Hall,  having  been  des- 
troyed by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  tlie  state,  at  an  expense  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  one  hundred  pounds 
were  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  college  with  a 
water  engine.  In  1804,  Stoughton  Hall  was  erected,  and  in 
1813,  HoTworthy  Hall,  both  of  which  cost  the  state  47,400  dol- 

•  "  The_^rs(  gift  of  the  revenues,"  says  Blackstone,  "  is  the 
foundation;  and  he  who  gives  them  is  in  law  the  founder." 
1  Com.  480.  10  Co.  33.  Ibe  stale  then,  or  the  colony,  to  which 
the  ttaie  has  succeeded,  was  properly  the  founder  of  Harvard 
College. 
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lars.  It  is  true,  this  sura  was  raised  by  lotterfte ;  but  the  lot- 
teries were  authorized  by  (he  state,  and  the  money  came  as  real- 
ly from  the  people,  as  lhou<rh  it  had  been  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. In  1815,  University  Hall  was  finished,  at  the  enormous 
expense  to  the  state  of  65,000  dollars. — It  would  appear  ftom 
this  estimate,  that  the  state  has  expended  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  College,  not  less  than 
168,000  dollars. 

One  of  the  earliest  grants  of  the  state  to  the  college,  was  the 
income  of  the  ferry  across  Charles  river ;  and  this  has  heen  con- 
tinued, in  one  form  or  another,  almost  to  the  present  lime. 
From  this  source,  the  college  has  received  from  the  state  not  far 
from  112,000  dollars.  In  addition  to  all  Ihis,  there  was  the 
bank  tax  of  1814,  amounting  to  100,000  dollars.  Allowing 
65,000  dollars  of  this  sum  to  have  been  cTpended  on  University 
Hall,  there  would  remain  35,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
in  other  ways.  There  were  also  several  smaller  grants,  noticed 
by  President  Quincy,  which  have  nol  been  taken  into  the  above 
account;  besides  the  several  grants  of  land,  which  were  made 
from  lime  to  time  through  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  col- 
lege history,  on  which  no  definite  estimate  is  made. 

Taking  the  whole  lopet her,  it  will  appear  [hat  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  has  actually  given  to  Harvard  College,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  various  ways,  not  less  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  this  view,  surely,  the  state  may  well  claim  to  have 
some  special  iniereH  in  this  venerable  institution.  It  may  reason- 
ably claim,  that  the  privileges  of  the  institution  should  be  im- 
parted, and  its  favors  bestowed,  wiih  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  besides  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  why  Harvard  University  should  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  state.  Its  charter  is  incorporated  into  the  very 
constitution  of  the  state,  one  whole  chapter  of  which  is  devoted 
to  this  subject.  It  has  been  the  object  of  continued  legislative 
care,  and  of  frequent  legislative  enactment,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  history.  And  not  only  so,  the  governor  and  most  of 
the  high  officers  of  state  are,  ex-oiliciis,  members  of  the  board 
of  overseers,  and  have  a  general  superintendence  of  its  concerns. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  Harvard  University  as  an  in- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  of  the  n^Us  of  the  state  in  r^ard  to  it, 
we  refer,  not  so  much  to  tights  which  may  be  l^ally  enfonwd, 
sslothose  which  every  one  aa/eet  for  himself,  and  which  those 
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who  uDderatand  the  subject  must  feel.  K  tbb  in 
founded  and  originally  endowed  by  the  state;  if  it 
the  patronage  ot  (he  stale  to  the  amount  of  at  least ! 
of  dollars;  if  it  is  connected  with  the  state,  in  the 
ways  already  pointed  out ;  then,  obviously,  it  is  : 
of  common  Haie  interest  ;  and  for  any  religious  der 
attempt  to  control  it,  and  convert  it  to  sectarian  purp 
and  wrong.  Whether  the  excluded  sects  naay,  or 
able  to  obtain  redress  by  force  of  law,  the  injury 
they  can  feel,  and  respecting  which  they  may  lal 
measures  to  make  their  thoughts  and  feelings  knot 
As  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  ortho 
gationalists,  it  was  natural  and  it  was  right,  tha 
which  they  instituted  for  their  common  benefit  sh 
ceive  a  theological  character  conformed  to  their  o' 
the  college  was  originally  undertaken  by  this  den 
Christians,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  continue,  fi 
years,  under  the  same  general  influence.  And  sc 
great  body  of  our  citizens  were  essentially  of  one 
gious  subjects,  there  was  no  impropriety  or  injustice 
of  things.  But  for  these  many  years  past,  the  reli 
Massachusetts,  and  of  New  England  generally,  ha 
ent.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  our  population,  ai 
shackled  freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  which  is  < 
has  come  to  he,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  \ 

g'ous  sects.  No  small  portion  of  the  citizens 
ongregationalists,  even  in  name ;  and  among  lb 
this  name,  there  is  a  marked  and  radical  divisioi 
religious  sentiment  and  practice.  A  portion  of 
themselves  Congregation alists — in  the  exercise  of 
for  which  they  are  responsible  only  to  God — ha' 
the  leading  pnnciples  of  the  religion  of  their  father 
an  opposite  system  of  faith ;  so  that  the  two  class 
nationalists  are  now  more  widely  separated  fron 
than  they  are  from  several  of  the  other  sects. 
circumstances,  it  would  no  longer  be  right  for  I 
of  the  state,  in  which  all  the  people  are  alike  int 
main  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  orthodox  Cn 
ists — the  denomination  which  originated  it,  and 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  Much  less  can  it  be 
should  be  in  exclusive  possession,  or  nearly  so,  o 
aos  J  a  sect  of  recent  origin,  comprising  but  a  ft 
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whole  population,  and  retaining  little  or  nothing  of  the  ancient 
Congregational  Bjstem,  except  the  name. 

Connection  of  Harvard  University  with  the  Unitabun 
tseolooical  sohool. 

Several  things  have  contributed  to  make  the  impression,  that 
Harvard  University — the  venerable  college  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which  all  her  citizens  have  an  &pi<d  and  common  interest — 
has  been,  for  many  years,  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  Unilarianx.  Among  the  things  here  referred 
to  are  (as  hefore  stated^  the  known  Untlarisn  cnaracter  of  the 
late  president  and  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  ;  the  character  of 
their  ministrations  in  the  chapel  and  elsewhere,  which  often 
were  distinctively  Unitarian  ;  the  decidedly  Unitarian  character 
of  the  other  principal  professors  and  teachers;  the  manner  in 
which  honorary  degrees  have  been,  in  most  instances,  distribu- 
ted, and  in  which  vacancies  in  the  corporation,  the  board  of 
overseers,  and  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  have 
been  filled ;  the  Unitarian  character  of  most  of  the  students  who 
resort  to  the  university,  and  of  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  leave  it ;  and  the  concessions  and  boasts  of  Unitari- 
ans themselves.  "This  ancient  university,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  is  the  pure,  uncorrupted  founlain-head  of  Vnitarianism." 
"The  college,"  says  the  Christian  Examiner,  "  without  this 
new  department,"  (the  theological,)  "  was  Unitarian."  Again : 
"  We  suspect  the  true  ground  of  hostility  is  not  to  the  place, 
but  the  doctrine  ;  not  that  young  men  should  not  learn  theology 
at  Harvard  College,  but  that  such  theology  as  they  do  lean 
there  should  be  learned  nowhere."*  Now  what  is  this  but  an 
acknowledgment,  the  more  satisfactory  for  being  undesigned, 
that  Harvard  College  is  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control  and 
influence  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  ? 

There  is  another  fact  which,  more  than  any  that  has  been 
mentioned,  shows  the  sectarian  character  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty J — we  mean  its  connection  with  the  Unitarian  Theological 
School.  The  history  of  this  school  is,  in  brief,  as  follows.  In 
1815,  the  late  president  of  Harvard  College, "  in  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  board  of  overseers,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  a  large  number  of  the  sons  and  friends 
of  the  college,  asking  their  assistance  in  providing  a<lditiooal 

•  Vol.  X.  pp.  159, 142. 
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means  for  theological  education  in  Harvard  University."    In 
consequence  of  this  letter,  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  obtained.     The  subscribers  held  a  meeting,  July,  1816, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Theological  Education  in  Harvard  University."     The  trustees  of 
this  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  of  the  college, 
soon  af\er  laid  the  foundation  of  a  theological  school,  and  under- 
took the  charge  of  it,  by  a  joint  superintendence.     In  1819,  a 
theological  faculty  was  instituted,  and  a  system  of  rules  adopted 
for  its  regulation.     Uneasiness,  however,  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  Unitarians,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the  school 
with  the  university.     One  respectable  committee,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  recommended  that  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity be  entirely  separated;  but  their  report   was  rejected. 
Another  committee,  instead  of  proposing  to  withdraw  the  school 
entirely  from  the  university,  recommended  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  it  be  committed  to  the  directors  of  the  society,  subject  only 
to  the  assent  of  the  corporation.     This  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  society,  by  its  directors,  took  charge  of  the  school.     It  was 
under  the  supervision  of  these  directors,  that  the  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  theological  students  was  erected.     In  the 
year  1830,  the  directors  and  the  society  by  which  they  were 
constituted,  resigned  all  their  power  and  authority  over  the  school 
into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  the  college ;  so  that  the 
society  had  no  longer  any  connection  with  the  school  or  its  funds. 
The  corporation,  having  accepted  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
and  taken  the  school  into  their  own  hands,  prepared  statutes  and 
instituted  a  faculty  for  the  regulation  of  it,  all  which  was  duly 
approved  by  the  overseers.     According  to  these  statutes,  the 
president  of  the  university  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  theological 
school.     The  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  is  to  be  the  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  school.     The  theological  professors  are  to  "  perform 
divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  university,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
throughout  the  year."     They  are  also  to  offer  the  "  daily  pray- 
ers in  the  chapel  of  the  university."     The  appointment  of  the 
theoloo^ical  professors,  and  the  concerns  of  the  school  generally, 
are  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  corporation,  so  that 
the  school  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  university.     The 
connection  between  it  and  the  university  is  as  intimate  and  com- 
plete as  it  c^n  well  be  made. 

'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  finishing,  conclusive  argument  in  pfoof 
of  the  sectarian  character  of  the  university.     Its  whole  theolog- 
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ical  department  is  entirely  and  avowedly  Unitariaa.  We  say 
avowedly  Unitarian  ; — for  what  is  the  language  of  the  Chris^an 
Examiner  in  regard  to  it  1  "  We  do  not  deny  that  the  professors 
of  the  school  are  Unitarians  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  fact.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  probability  is,  that  the  students  will  come 
fram  the  school  impressed  u^  A  the  trvtk  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
God  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise."  Vol.  X.  p.  144i  It  ia 
here  distinctly  acknowledged,  that  the  theological  professors 
connected  with  the  university*— by  whom  alone  religious  in- 
struction is  to  be  communicated,  and  daily  religious  senices  are 
to  be  performed — are  all  Unitarians,  and  are  intended  and  ex- 
pected to  be  Unitarians.  Whether  a  slate  of  things  such  as  this 
does  not  give  a  character  to  the  university,  and  render  it  tho- 
roughly Unitarian  and  sectarian,  the  public  must  judge. 

In  palliation  of  the  evil  here  complained  of,  it  has  sometimes 
been  said,  that  the  funds  of  the  universUt/  have  not  been  ap- 

g'ied,  and  wilt  not  be,  for  the  support  of  (he  theological  school. 
ut  this  is  not  true.  In  the  various  letters  and  papers  relatiDg 
to  the  commencement  of  the  theological  school,  the  purpose 
"was  distinctly  avowed  of  "  applying  the  resources  of  the  collrgi 
to  this  object,  so  far  as  other  indispensable  claims  admit."  It 
■was  also  urged  as  an  argument  ay;ainst  separating  the  theolo- 
eical  school  from  the  university,  that  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
deprived  of  the  instructions  of  (he  co/Zege  oncers,  and  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  college  library,  and  the  college  funds.  Indeed,  al- 
most all  the  instruction  that  has  ever  been  given  in  this  theolo- 
gical school  has  been  given  by  vniwrsity  officers^—nten  who 
were  supported,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  funds  of  the 
college. 

Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  are  you  actiuainted  with  these 
things  1  And  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?  Is  it  right, 
that  the  venerable  university,  so  munificently  endowed  by  jour 
liberality  and  that  of  your  fathers,  and  once  the  glory  of  our 
land,  should  thus  be  monopolized  by  a  particular  class  of  reli- 
gionists, and  converted  by  them  to  their  own  party  purposes  T 
h  it  right  that  this  noble  institution  should  be  surrendered  "  to 
the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  Unitarians — a  little  sect  wbicb, 
thirty  years  ago,  had  not  courage  or  honesty  enough  to  admit 
that  Ihey  had  a  being  1"  Is  it  right  that  the  funds  of  (his  stale 
institution,  and  the  services  of  i(s  officers,  should  be  employtd 
to  sustain  and  build  up  a  Unitarian  theological  school  ?  Other 
sects  endow  and  support  their  own  theological  schools;  wby 
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should  not  Unitarians  do  the  same  ?  Other  sects  are  at  the 
expense  of  educating  their  own  ministers  3  why  should  Unita^ 
nan  ministers  be  educated,  either,  wholly  oy  in  part,  at  the  pubt 
lie  expense  t 
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We  have  now  done,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  the  voJt 
umes  of  President  Quincy.  In  traversmg  the  wide  field  pre-< 
sented  before  us,  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  some  of  them  of 
the  deepest  interest,  have  necessarily  come  under  review.  God 
is  witness  that  we  have  treated  them,  not  in  bitterness  or  in  an- 
ger, but  with  the  freedom  of  conscious  truth?  and  under  solemn 
convictions  of  duty.  Towards  the  distinguished  author  of  these 
volumes,  we  entertain  no  feelings  but  those  of  kindness  and 
respect  He  doubtless  has  many  properties  befitting  the  ex- 
alted station  which  he  is  called  to  occupy ;  but  to  be  the  histo^ 
rian  of  Harvard  College,  through  the  whole  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, we  cannot  think  that  he  possesses  all  the  requisite  qualifi-^ 
cations.  He  may  be  strictly  honest  in  purpose ;  and  certainly 
he  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information ;  but  he  has 
his  prejudices  and  predilections,  like  other  men.  He  is  not, 
and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  impartial.  It  would  be 
strange,  too,  if  one  who  had  pursued  the  same  general  course  of 
life  with  President  Quincy  (although  he  might  be  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  a  Unitarian  theological  school)  were  prepared  to 
enter  profoundly  or  satisfactorily  into  the  various  theological 
questions  and  controversies  which  had  agitated  New  Endand, 
and  in  which  the  college  had  more  or  less  participated,  for  al-^ 
most  two  hundred  years.  We  must  further  say,  that  we  think 
President  Quincy  disqualified,  in  spirit,  to  write  the  history  of 
some  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  College.  In  viewsi 
and  feelings,  theologioally  and  spiritually,  he  is  evidently  a  di& 
ferent  man  from  them.  Into  what  they  doubtless  considered  as 
their  best  and  holiest  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  no  pqwer  to 
enter.  With  their  high  spiritual  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sor- 
rows, ends  and  aims,  he  has  no  sympathy.  Consequently,  he 
oannot  describe  their  religious  exercises  and  character,  so  as  to  do 
them  justice.  When  such  men  as  Southey  undertake  to  write 
biographies  of  Wesley  and  Bunyan,  or  Quincy  to  discuss  the 
characters  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  the  religious  public 
anticipate  a  failure;  nor  are  they  often  disappointed. 
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The  treatment  of  the  Mathers,  in  the  work  before  us,  consti- 
tuted OUT  principal  inducement  for  bringing  these  volumes  under 
review.  We  deem  it  a  sacred  duly  of  ibe  living  to  protect,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  ashes  of  ihe  dead.  If  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  look  coldly  on,  and  see  the  sepulchres  in  which  were 
entombed  the  remains  of  the  once  learned  and  pious,  useful  and 
honorable,  rudely  torn  open,  and  their  dust  trodden  under  foot; 
much  more  inexcusable  would  it  be,  to  see  the  characters  of  the 
holy  dead  aspersed,  and  their  motives  impeached,  and  their 
names  dishonored. 

Those  who  are  now  active  and  useful  among  the  living  will 
soon  have  gone  to  the  congregation  of  the  dead.  Other  gene- 
rations will  rise  up  in  their  places,  and  will  look  back  upon 
them,  as  they  now  took  back  upon  the  generations  of  their  fa- 
thers. And  with  v^hat  measure  we  mete,  we  may  expect  it 
will  be  measured  to  us  again.  If  we  feel  no  interest  in  protect- 
ing (so  far  as  may  be  in  conaslency  with  truth  and  justice)  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  who  may  we  ex- 
pect will  feel  an  interest  in  protecting  ours  ? 

Of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  before  us  we 
have  already  spoken.  It  is  beautiful  and  perfect,  beyond  any 
thing  we  have  seen  from  the  American  press.  The  style  of 
writing  also,  though  often  too  sweeping  and  declamatory  for 
history,  is  in  general  creditable  to  the  author.  Occasionally, 
there  may  be  a  careless  or  an  imperfect  sentence,*  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  perspicuous  and  natural ;  in  some  places  eloquent. 
As  a  collection  of  tnaterinls — of  mdhentic  documents, — these 
volumes  possess,  also,  a  high  importance.  Indeed,  this  I  con- 
ceive to  be  their  principal  historical  value.  The  maieriais  for  a 
history  of  Harvard  College,  at  least  for  the  first  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  its  existence,  are  in  good  measure  furnished.  The 
history  itself  remains  to  be  tvritlen.  Happy  he,  who  shall  un- 
dertake it  competently,  and  accomplish  it  faithfully ! 

*  Like  the  following:  "He  then  with  great  clearness  ex- 
poses and  reprobaies  the  nature  of  the  examination,  the  form  of 
the  in'ijctinent,  the  irrelevancy  of  the  admitted  evidence,  the 
guilt  of  the  accuieri,  the  innocency  of  those  already  condemned 
and  executed,  and  the  madness  and  iniquity  of  the  course  pur- 
sued."    RefTobates  innocency  ! .'     Vol.  I.  p.  413. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

The  Sect  of  Yezidies  of  Mesopotamia. 

B;  Heary  A.  Homfi,  HiHioiiarr  Id  ConauntiDople. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  repeatedly  directed  t 
the  Yezidies,  often  called  Devil- Worshippers,  of  Mesnpotamii 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  aod  ihe  EpiscopE 
Board,  having  each  commenced  stations  in  that  region,  what 
ever  can  elucidate  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun 
try  is  interesting. 

In  the  year  1839,  while  residing  two  fflontls  at  Mardin,  i 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  making  the  Yezidies  an  especia 
object  of  inquiry,  I  collected  many  facts  respecting  then 
These  facts,  after  consulting  ail  the  printed  sources  of  informa 
tion  within  my  reach,  I  have  embodied  so  as  to  present,  at  on 
view,  all  (hat  is  as  yet  known  about  this  singular  people. 
have  also  subjoined  some  illustrations  from  history,  with  opin 
ions  as  to  (he  origin  of  the  Yezidies,  as  helps  to  those  'who  ma; 
hereafter  be  called  to  malce  farther  researches. 

Geographical  Htvation  of  the  Yezidief.  It  has  usually  beei 
said,  although  incorrectly,  that  they  are  found  chiefly  in  th 
Sinjar  mountain  ;  which  rises  out  of  the  vast  plain,  known  nc 
only  by  geographer,  but  by  the  Christians  of  the  country,  a 
the  plain  of  Shinar.  It  is  an  insulated  ridge,  between  Mardi 
dnd  Mosul,  running  from  N.  E-  to  S.  W.  It  is  about  four  dayi 
or  one  hundred  miles,  in  circumference ;  being  nearly  fifty  milt 
long  by  twenty  wide.  In  some  parts  it  is  between  two  and  th  re 
thousand  feet  high-  It  hes  south  of  the  Hermas  or  Jugj^  rivei 
and  north  of  the  canal  Thaslhar,  Nowhere  else  is  the  pah 
tree  found  in  Mesopotaipia.*  It  yields  abundantly  fruits  lik 
the  fig,  apricot  and  grape.  The  sides,  ravines  and  skirts  of  th 
mountain  are  thickly  covered  with  villages,  many  or  the  mo; 
of  ibem  in  ruins.  In  most  of  these  villages,  are  to  be  foun 
walls  resembling,  in  form  and  situation,  Chnstian  churche 
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and  upon  some  of  them  are  inscriptions  in  the  Syrian  character. 
The  number  of  Yezidies  inhabiting  this  mountnin,  as  given  by 
Kinneir,  is  the  extravagant  one  of  2,000,000 souls:*  yet,  while 
one  of  my  informaDts,  who  had  been  among  them,  rated  them  at 
only  10,000  souls,  another,  perhaps  equalfy  well  inrormed,  sup- 
posed they  were  only  5,000  souls.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  few  years  since  they  were  much  more  numerous;  but  in 
the  wnrs  made  upon  them  by  the  regular  troops  of  the  late 
Sultan  Mahmud,  they  were  mercilessly  destroyed  as  heathen, 
by  the  sword,  and  thousands  were  carried  on  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  people  sheltered  in 
some  of  the  immense  naiurai  and  arti6cial  caves  of  the  moun- 
tain. When  they  finally  surrendered,  one  man  pretended  to 
have  counted  over  five  hundred  men  coming  out  of  a  ^gle 
cave.f 

Tbe  principal  town  of  Sinjar  lies  to  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  usually  known  ^mply  as  "  the  dty."  It  is  tbe 
place  called  in  Roman  history  Zingara,  and  was  a  fortress, 
passing  repeatedly  from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  to  their  Ro- 
man or  Greek  enemies.^  It  contains,  I  was  told,  lai^e  and 
rich  ruins,  like  those  of  Dara,  near  Mardin.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  Yezidies  of  the  Sinjar  were  originally  of  five  tribes;  some 
of  the  names  of  which  are,  Koreish,  Kaidiye,  DOrman,  and 
Havakiye.  The  names  of  certain  villages  are  JenQviye,  Sem- 
moka,  Ken^,Dakhyan,Yara,Kheiran.  Rich  was  told,  at  Mo- 
sul, that  the  Yezidies  are  distinguished  from  others  by  the  name 
of  Jenu,  or  Jelu.^ 

The  second  region  where  the  Yezidies  are  now  found,  in 
probably  the  greatest  numbers,  is  east  of  the  Tigris.  Taking 
Mosul  as  a  centre,  and  drawing  an  arc  of  a  circle,  beginning 
at  forty  miles  southeast  of  that  city,  around  to  forty  miles 
west  of  porth,  we  shall  have  included  the  greater  portion  of 
the  villages  found  in  that  quarter.  Their  villages  are  found  in 
the  plains  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  or  in  the  mountains 
themselves,  that  run  from  the  convent  of  El  Kosh,  southeast  to 
tbe  river  Zab.  The  villages  in  that  quarter  may  be  estimated 
at  over  fifty.     Many  of  them  are  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the 

*  Kioneir's  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  1814.    London. 
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mountains,  and  some  of  their  homes  were  formerly  tomhs  or 
charnel-houses.  The  common  name  of  this  people  in  this  quar- 
ter is  Dasini,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  this  district ;  ec- 
clesiastical history  informing  us  of  an  ancient  bishopric  of  that 
name.*  In  Kurdistan  proper  there  is  a  ruined  village  to  this 
day  called  Dasin,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Yezidies  of  no 
other  re^on.  Another  name  of  a  district  is  Berghe,  or  Berg- 
hiy^ — heme  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  in  which  alone 
are  said  to  be  fifty  villages.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
some  of  the  towns :  Katu,  Eski  Kelleh,  Nemir,  Baasheka,  Baa- 
zani,  Cofan,  Haji  Jo,  Mizik,  Moghara,  Sherab  Airan,  Sirej 
Khan,  Baadii  and  Sherabi.  At  £1  Kosh,  Mr.  Rich  remarks, 
he  was  surrounded  with  Yezidi  villages  in  abundance.f 

From  Jezira,  on  the  Tigris,  four  days  north  of  Mosul,  we 
have  eastward  another  cluster  of  Yezidies,  surrounded  almost 
entirely  by  Mohammedan  Kurds.  The  names  of  some  of  their 
tribes  are :  Benwid,  Kailn,  POresh,  Hit)ireL| 

Between  Sert  (the  ancient  Tigranocerta)  and  Diarbekir,  on 
the  north  of  its  branch  of  the  Tigris,  we  have  Yezicfi  villages 
again,  scattered  along  in  clusters,  as  at  Bismil,  Beshir,  and 
Redwan,  or  Yezidi  Khan.  It  is  here  chiefly  a  champaign 
country,  with  rolling  hills.  The  names  of  some  of  their  tribes 
are  Khunduki,  Behemrer,  Serhani,  Bejborni,  Torkashiki.^ 
These  Yezidies,  with  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Jezira,  (the  an- 
cient Bezabde,^  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Muscs- 
san,  or  Dinnedi  tribes. 

Stretching  westward  from  the  Tigris  at  Jezira,  across  to  Bir 
on  the  Euphrates,  south  of  the  mountain  chains,  we  shall  find 
Yezidies  scattered  through  that  whole  distance.  In  the  Tor 
mountains,  surrounded  with  Syrians,  speaking  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, are  many  villages.  Mr.  Southgate  speaks  of  nine  in 
the  district  of  Hazn&i^r ;  in  the  plain  before  Mardin  are  six  or 
seven ;  near  Orfa,  in  a  district  whose  chief  town  is  called  Nebbi 
Eyyoub, — the  burial-place  of  the  prophet  Job, — it  is  pretended, 
there  are  in  all  at  least  5,000  Yezidies.  Many  of  them  live  in 
tents  in  summer,  and  retire  to  huts  in  the  mountains  in  winter. 

Far  remote  from  any  of  these  tribes,  we  find  three  villages 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ararat,  containing  together  three  hundred 
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&milies.  The  name  of  one  of  these  villages  b  Kara  Bdlak.* 
We  have  never  learned  that  there  are  any  more  id  that  vi^ 
einily. 

Some  few  villages  are  found  west  of  the  Euphrates  on  en- 
tering Syria,  We  see,  however,  that  nearly  all  (his  people  are 
found  within  what  is  popularly  regarded  as  Mesopotamia,  and 
within  two  days'  journey  of  Mosul. 

Populalion.  After  having  made  repeated  estimates  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Yczidies,  I  have  ventured  to  put  it  at 
rising  of  Rfiy  thousand  souls.  I  should  not  be  surprisetl,  if  far- 
ther investigations  should  carry  this  number  somewhat  higher. 
A  universal  geography  in  Armenian  givesthe  whole  population 
of  this  people  at  1,000,000,  counting  those  of  the  Sinjar  as 
500,000  souls;  but  this  is  too  large  an  estimate. 

Language,  The  language  of  the  Yeeidies,  in  their  villages 
and  families,  is  universally,  and,  I  believe,  solely  the  Kurdish. 
Though  with  other  nations  they  speak  Arabic  or  Turkish,  yet  I 
know  of  none  with  whom  these  languages  arevernacuJBr.  Those 
that  live  in  the  Tor  mountain,  surrounded  by  Jacobites  talking 
Syriac,  still  use  the  Kurdish.  In  the  main  they  may  be  reganled 
as  speaking  the  same  dialect  of  the  Kurdish  ;  yet,  being  occa- 
sionally contiguous  to  Kurds  speaking  one  of  the  three  other  di^ 
alecls,  their  own  may  become  much  muditied.  This  dialect  is 
that  of  Amadieh,  in  Kurdistan  proper,  of  which  Father  Gazzoni 

fiublished  a  grammar,  in  1787,  at  Uome.  These  Kurdish  dla-. 
ects  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Zend,  or  Pehltvi,  the  an- 
cient language  of  Assyria  and  Media,  which  has  always,  in  a 
lai^c  number  of  its  words,  though  not  in  forms,  home  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Chaldee.  Gazzoni.  Rich,  Wolff;  Dr.  Grant  and 
others,  testify  that  their  language  is  Kurdish  ;  only  Wolff  pre- 
tends they  have,  besides,  a  secret  language.  If  they  have  any 
secret  language,  it  can  only  he  certain  words  to  express  reli^ 
gious  ideas.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac, 
which  are  spoken  by  thousands  of  famdies  around  them,  for  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  secret  language.  Mr.  W.,  obtaining  all 
his  information  from  Jews,  would  give  a  Shetnitish  form  to  all 
the  words  he  mi^ht  cite. 

Character  and  Manners.  In  general  they  must  be  regarded 
as  even  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  proper  Kurds,  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.    For  centuries  past,  according  to  the  tes- 

*  Smith  and  Pwight'a  Researches  in  Aimenia,  Vol.  II.  p.  270i 
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titnony  of  all  travellers,  they  have  manifested  to  all  who  were 
not  of  tbeir  sect  an  iDimical  spint.  AVhelher  Id  the  Sinjar, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  or  near  Orfa,  they  have  been  in  the  babit  of 
plundering  nil  caravans,  and  would,  like  such  people  generally, 
make  expTotls  of  this  kind  their  boast  and  glory.  Tbey  are 
said  also  to  have  manifested  a  hardened,  cruel  spirit,  in  leaving 
their  victims  stark  naked  in  a  burning  plain,  or  in  recklessly 
murdering  them.  These  traits,  however,  do  not  prevent  the 
same  individual  at  bis  own  borne  from  bein^  hospitable,  good- 
natured  and  affectionate.  Tbey  are  brave,  if  this  animal  qual- 
ity  is  to  be  praised,  for  they  reck  little  of  eternity.  They  would 
nish — accompanied  perhaps  by  their  women — from  their  fast- 
nesses, armed  with  sabre  and  pistols  and  a  ten-foot  lance,  firing 
behind  them,  as  tbey  fled  at  speed  from  the  enemy,  like  tbe 
ancient  Parthians,  whose  country  they  inhabit. 

Their  social  customs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  tbe  same  as  those 
of  other  Kurds.  Like  them  tbey  are  attached  to  robes  of  white 
cotton,  with  white  turbans,  crossed  by  a  black  band.  Like 
them,  their  long  reddish-black  locks,  from  behind  their  heads, 
are  curled  long  and  fall  down  before  on  tbeir  shoulders.  Their 
women  also  wear  ihe  same  dress  as  the  Kurdish  women,  with 
a  high  frarue-work  on  their  heads,  covered  with  while  cotton 
and  tbe  black  band.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  dress  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Mohammeilan  Kurds.  Their  women  go 
unveiled,  and  are  regardless  of  other  exposures,  yet  faithful  to 
their  husbands.  Polygamy  is  not  lawful  among  them.  Living 
as  they  do,  in  excluded  communities,  having  no  books  or  know- 
ledge of  literature,  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  more  civil- 
ized people  around  them,  we  must  expect  to  6nd  among  them 
the  same  traits  that  distinguish  any  other  degraded  people. 

Race.  The  facts  we  have  already  mentioned  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  language,  moral  qualities,  dress  and  manners, 
with  those  of  the  Kurds,  would  suggest  that  we  must  regard 
them  as  being  originally  of  the  same  race  with  them.  All  tbe 
traits  we  have  mentioned,  tbey  have  in  common  with  the  people 
inhabiting  independent  Kurdistan,  and  the  Carduchian  mouo- 
tains  of  Xenophon.  And  all  the  facts  we  shall  enumerate  will 
indicate  that  they  originally  spread  out  from  that  centre  east  of 
the  Tigris.  Those  Kurds  that  now  overrun  all  that  country 
south  of  Erzroom,  as  far  as  Diarbekir,  are  all  said  to  have 
come,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  this  same  re- 
gion ;  and  although  they  are  orthodox  Kurds,  having  no  sym- 
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patby  with  Yezidies,  yet  the  name  which  some  give  to  them  ii 
also  Dasini,  though  some  say  Dasemi.  The  physiognomy  of 
both  Kurds  and  Yezidies  is  similar,  and  if  it  corresponds  with 
many  of  the  Christians  of  those  same  regions,  it  is  no  mare  than 
was  to  have  been  expected,  if  they  are  both  either  aborigines 
of  the  country,  or  formerly  intermixed.  However,  the  differ- 
■  ence  in  dress,  which  Mohammedan  bigotry'  enforces  upon  the 
Christians,  gives  with  its  dark  colors  a  semblance  of  greater 
difference  than  really  exists.  Dr.  Grant  suggests  that  they 
may  he  of  the  same  race  with  the  Nestorians,  whom  he  regards 
as  of  Hebrew  descent ;  and  this  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Nestorians  affirm  that  the  Yezidies  were  formerly  Nestorians. 
The  Jacobite  Syrians  also  claim  that  the  Yezidies  formerly  b&^ 
longed  to  them  ;  and,  as  we  see,  have  some  historical  affinities 
by  which  they  establish  it  They  arp  both  probably  correct; 
for  as  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  churches  included  people  of 
various  nations,  so  also  some  of  the  Yezidies  belonged  to  both 
of  these  churches. 

If,  with  many  ethnographers,  we  regard  the  Kurdish  as  of  the 
Persian  family  of  languages*  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Assyria  and  Ohaldea  when  the  Jews  were  trans- 
ported thither,  then  we  might  perhaps  apply  to  them  the  name 
Chaldean  even  as  a  race,  as  we  now  apply  it  to  the  Nestorians, 
who  have  retained  the  name  as  a  distinction  of  religion.  Ad 
additional  testimony  of  their  being  Kurds  is  found  in  the  fol- 
iowing,  as  one  from  many,  in  Hagi  Kalfa's  geography.  He 
says :  "  The  Kurds  are  Sonnies,  except  the  tribes  of  Sini,  and 
Dasini,  and  Khatri,  who  are  Yezidies,"  implying  that  the  Yezi- 
dies are  of  the  Kurdish  tribes. 

Civil  Organizntion.  Little  exists  to  distinguish  them  in 
their  relations  as  communities  from  the  rest  of  the  Kurds.  They 
are  divided  into  many  tribes.  They  have  some  tribes,  as  the 
Koreish  of  the  Sinjar,  and  the  Sheikkhaull  near  £1  Kosh,  who 
by  birth  are  regarded  as  being  superior  to  all  the  rest ;  but  n«- 
ther  of  the  heads  of  these  tribes  can  he  regarded  as  being  either 
pope  or  king  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Yezidies.  Whether  the 
Koreish  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  that  from  which  the  prophet 
descended,  I  know  not ;  but  south  of  Erzroom  is  a  tribe  of 
orthodox  Kurds,  who  also  are  called  Koreish.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  various  tribes  changes  from  year  to  year ; 

*  Bnlbi  Ahreg.  Geog.    Paris,  1834. 
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and  Bometimes  the  iaterests  of  two  or  several  tribes  are  i 
the  growing  greatoess  of  aoiue  one  chief  and  his  follon 
Yezidles  make  war  on  each  other  as  much  as  on  Kurds 
law  of  retaliation,  existing  in  full  vigor,  entails  perpet 
The  Koreish  intermarr)'  with  no  other  tribe,  and  the  f 
many  of  the  villages  are  alone  chosen  from  among  th 
Rich  says  Emir  Sheikh  Khan  is  pope  of  all  tbe  Yce 
of  the  Tigris.  Being  descended,  according  to  some, 
family  of  the  Ommiades,  and  living  near  their  most  ! 
place  of  pilgrimage,  he  is  doubtless  treated  by  them  v 
respect.  Their  political  dependence  is  of  course  noi 
upon  the  Turks,  and  through  the  energy  of  the  aln 
pendent  pashas  of  Bagdad  and  Mosul,  all  their  reh 
marauding  spirit  is  eSectually  quelled ;  and  they  sub 
the  reformed  institutions  of  the  day  in  spile  of  themse 
Reljoion.  Tbis  mam  and  most  essential  feature  of  i 
TBtions  must  still  remain,  in  many  important  points,  unt 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  contradictory  s|^l 
various  travellers,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  people  w 
I  conversed,  the  following  facts  alleged,  seem  wort 
dence. 

They  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal  supreme  I 
ator  of  all  things ;  whom,  however,  they  do  not  ventui 
ship,  but  profess  to  reverence  him.  Him  they  regf 
good  God. 

With  respect  to  Saian,  and  their  belief  on  this  point 
regarded  as  the  most  peculiar,  they  believe  him  a  cr 
for  the  present,  independent  evil  principle.  They  d( 
ship  him,  but  they  reverence  him ;  thinking  that  he  1 
infinite  power  on  earth.  The  reverence  and  honor  i 
him  are  not  from  love,  but  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
not  mention  him  hy  any  of  the  common  names  by  w 
known  in  the  languages  of  the  counttr,  lest  the  evil  ( 
regard  it  as  a  mark  of  disrespect.  Nor  will  they  m 
any  of  the  words  by  which  one  may  express  the  e3 
wrath :  as  e.  g. "  curse,"  lest  he  should  think  that  thi 
ed  his  dispensations  as  evils,  and  were  dissatisfied  v 
Consequently,  they  will  not  pronounce  the  Arabic  wo 
for  the  Tigris,  because  its  sound  is  so  similar  to  Shatan 
Nor  will  tbey  let  any  one  pronounce  in  their  own  cou 
impunity,  the  word  "  nal,"  a  horse-shoe,  which  als< 
means  a  cuise,  lest  tbe  evU  oneshould  hear  it,  and  reg 
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malediction  against  himself.  Nor  will  they  drink  out  of  a  jug, 
which  bubbles  as  ihe  water  flows  from  it,  for  it  sounds,  they 
say,  like  the  whisperings  of  Satan.  When  they  designate  him 
by  any  name,  it  is  as  "  the  great  chief,"  the  "  Lord  of  the  e>-e- 
ning,"  or  some  similar  title.  The  time  is  coming  when  he  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  Deity. 

It  is  with  a  knowledge  of  these  feelings  of  theirs,  that  tbe 
people  of  the  country  rudely  torment  them,  by  such  tricks  as 
getting  into  their  bands  the  articles  they  may  have  brought  to 
market  for  sale,  and  then  they  begin  to  curse  Satan.  Upon 
which  the  poor  Yezidi  either  leaves  his  property  unsold,  or  sells 
it  cheap,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  hear  similar  wickedoesf. 
For  not  tortures  even  would  induce  them  to  express,  in  any 
manner,  a  detestation  of  the  Lord  of  darkness. 

It  is  B  story  which  I  have  often  heard  repeated,  that  the 
Yezidies  of  Sinjar  assemble  at  certain  times,  in  front  of  a  certain 
cavern  in  their  mountain,  which  some  describe  as  bottomless, 
where  they  devote  much  of  their  wealth  and  ornaments  to  the 
service  of  the  devil,  as  being  rightfully  his,  and  to  which  they 
can  have  no  claim.  Lieut.  Hende  says,  *'  that  this  is  accompa- 
nied hy  the  most  horrible  ceremonies,  dancing  to  the  wild  music 
of  their  horns  and  cymbals,  with  the  most  uncouth  and  frantic 
expressions  of  religious  inspiration."* 

In  refutation  of  the  notion  so  of^en  repeated,  that  they  wot' 
skip  the  devil,  I  must  say  that  the  most  candid  and  intelligent  of 
the  people  of  the  east,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  have  gen- 
erally said  that  these  poor  people  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
devil- worshippers.  The  bigotry  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors, 
operating  upon  the  willing  prejudices  of  the  people,  has  led 
tbem  to  decry  them  as  devil- worshippers,  just  as  they  chatgeon 
the  Persians,  that  they  worship  the  Caliph  Ali  as  God.  The 
following  portion  of  a  conversation  that  J.  Wolif  records  be- 
tween himself  and  a  Yezidi  bears  strong  marksnf  truth,  andisa 
good  picture  of  their  state  of  mind.  "  W.  Do  you  worship  the 
devil  1  Y.  We  worship  nothing :  we  never  mention  him  whom 
rou  have  just  named,  and  we  love  him  whom  you  have  named. 
iV.  Do  you  believe  the  devil  is  good?  Y.  No.  W.  Why  love 
him  ?  Y.  Thus  it  is,  W,  Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God  1  Y.  We  believe.  W.  Why  not  pray  to  him  ?  Y.  Thus 
it  is.     W.  God  gives  you  life  and  raiment,  etc.,  why  not  thank 

*  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  London,  1817. 
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him?  Y.  Thus  it  is.  W.  Do  you  know  how  to  read? 
Y.  No."* 

Jfotions  derived  from  Christianity.  Whatever  knowledge 
they  may  have  received,  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  now  exists 
chiefly  in  some  superstitious  ceremonies  and  corrupted  traditions 
of  doctrine.  They  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and,  in 
some  sense  at  least,  as  a  Saviour.f  Mr.  Wolff  reports  the  fol- 
lowing reply  of  a  Yezidi  east  of  the  Tigris.  "  W.  What  do  you 
think  of  Christ  ?  Y. — looking  around  to  see  that  no  Turk  was 
present, — He  was  Grod ;  we  call  him  Jesus,  the  enlightened : 
he  was  the  word.  Kyafa  (Caiaphas)  and  Pilapus  (Pilate)  his 
faithful  disciples  drew  the  nails  from  his  feet  that  he  never 
died."  This  accords  with  what  is  commonly  reported  of  their 
belief  as  to  his  death.  As  proof  that  they  were  formerly  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  we  see  that  they  speak 
of  wine  as  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  whenever  they  drink  it  on 
ordinary  occasions,  they  hold  the  cup  with  both  hands,  as  the 
Christians  do  when  partaking  of  the  communion.  And  if  by 
chance  a  few  drops  fall  on  the  ground,  they  carefully  cover 
them  with  earth,  that  thev  may  not  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men.  They  also  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  crossmg  the 
middle  fingers  or  thumbs  of  each  hand.  They  sometimes  even 
call  themselves  by  the  name  that  Mussulmans  call  Christians,  i.  e. 
Isaoi,  or  followers  of  Jesus. 

Baptism  is  alwavs  used  as  an  initiatory  rite  for  all  children. 
There  is  particularly  a  spring  of  water  near  a  monastery  where 
the  Yezidies  dip  their  children  solemnly  in  the  water  three  times, 
although  they  do  not  accompany  the  ceremony  with  any 
prayers. 

Clergy.  They  deny  that  they  have  any  priests,  but  still  they 
have  a  large  body  of  men,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  services 
of  their  refigion.  A  distinction,  very  commonly  made,  of  the 
Yezidies  into  black  and  white,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  this 
large  body  dress  chiefly  in  black,  in  robes  and  appendages  much 
resembling  those  of  Christian  priests.  They  are  married,  and 
eneage  in  secular  labors  l^ke  the  rest.  They  are  oflen  called 
^^yS^tar^ ,"  and  ^^fugaray^  or  mendicants ;  and  some  explain 
them  as  being  an  order  of  dervishes  or  monks.  They  are  divided 
into  three  orders,   firs,  sheikhs  and  faquirs.     The  pir  indi- 

*  Sketch  of  Life  and  Journal,  Norwich,  England,  1827. 
t  Dr.  Grant,  Miss.  Her.  1841. 
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catefltbehead  of  a  body,  the  Gheikbsare  the  intemediale  order, 
and  the  facjuirs,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  order,  u 
the  name  indicates,  are  serrants  or  inferiors.  This  division 
may  correspond  with  that  of  bishopa,  priests  and  deacons,  or 
with  the  onlers  in  a  lekk^  or  monastery.  They  speak  of  their 
clergy  as  their  "Mbawat"  or  fathcra,  after  the  custom  of  the 
Christians.  They  have  a  power  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
or  of  that  of  their  chiefs,  and  can  exooninunicate  by  peculiar 
ceremonies,  and  even  condemn  to  death.  They  arc  called  by 
the  Mussulmans  by  the  same  name  they  give  to  Christian  priests, 
— kara  bash,  i.  e.  black  beads. 

There  is  a  class  who  hold  a  station  midway  between  the 
blacks  and  whites,  the  clergy  and  people,  who  are  called 
Kowwals,  and  correspond  to  the  ancient  chanters,  or  prcacben 
in  the  church.  Kowwal  comes  from  the  Arabic  Kal,  toqieak. 
Thev  are  said  to  be  numerous  at  Baazani.  They  are  noticea- 
ble from  the  fact  that  they  alone  use  stringed  or  wind  instni- 
ments.  On  some  occasions  they  improvise  Barralions  and 
praises  in  prose,  and  poetry  in  rhyme,  on  subjects  chiefly  of  a 
religious  nature,  accompanying  their  voices,  in  their  not  disft- 
greeable  chanting  tones,  with  these  instrummts.  Tbey  have 
degraded  their  office  so  that  they  chant,  sometimes  for  the  men 
amusement  of  strangers,  national  songs  of  love  and  glory.' 

Respect  to  Christian  Prietts  and  ChurcheB.  It  illustrates  the 
character  and  origin  of  their  own  priesthood,  that  they  so 
greatly  honor  the  priests  of  the  various  sects  of  ChrisUans. 
They  kiss  the  hands  of  one  whom  they  meet,  kissing  both  of  his 
palms,  as  do  the  Christians ;  and  one  could  adopt  no  safer  or 
more  inviting  mode  of  travelling  among  them,  than  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  priest  That  this  is  not  hypocrisy  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  while  both  Mussulmans  and  Christians  admit 
its  truth,  the  Mohammedans  confess  that  the  Yezidies  hate  their 
Utema.  As  a  relic  of  their  former  attachment  to  the  famouB 
monastery  of  El  Kosh,  tfiey  send  it  presents  every  yearj  and  no 
one  can  be  made  a  sheikh,  without  having  shown  this  mark  of 
respect. 

with  r^rd  to  ckurcha,  they  have  no  buildings  in  th^r  vil- 
lages for  public  worship,  nor  any  fixed  day  in  the  week  for  wor- 
ship; but  they  are  said  to  assemble  in  the  ruins  of  the  oU 
churches  of  Sinjar  for  peculiar  ceremonies  j  and  the  great  place 

•  Rich's  Tour,  Vol.  IL 
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of  their  pil^rimaee  was  fonnerly  a  monastery  and  churcb,  vhoae 
sanctuary  »  still  visible.  £very  tribe,  as  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  has  its  own  place  in  it.  And  never  do 
they  enter  a  church,  without  taking  off  their  shoes,  and  as  tbejr 
'  enter,  kissing,  like  the  Christians,  the  threshold  and  side-posts. 

These  are  all  the  practices  that  deserve  mention,  as  showing 
their  regard  for  Christianity;  unless  it  is  the  additional  one, 
that  the  only  writings  they  preserve  among  themselves  are  cei> 
tain  large  pieces  of  parchment  in  the  Estrangelo  character  of  the 
Syriac  These  they  call  "  Menshour,"  which  is  the  Arabic 
name  in  use  for  a  ball,  or  encyclical  letter  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  varioussects.  Those  which  they  possess  are  probably  relics 
of  such  letters  from  the  chairs  of  Anttoch  or  Seleucia. 

Dealk  and  Resurrection.  When  a  pe^n  dies,  they  do  not 
say  "  he  is  dead,"  but  "  be  is  changed ;"  and  unless  he  has  died 
a  violent  death,  which  demands  revenge,  they  make  the  funeral 
rather  a  matto-  of  external  rejoicing.  In  the  former  case  they 
consign  his  body  in  silence  to  the  grave,  and,  shaving  their 
beanbido  not  let  them  grow  till  they  have  avenged  themselves. 
Into  some  of  the  pits  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  said  they 
throw  money  on  occasions  of  a  person's  death ;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  with  them  also  the  custom  exists,  as  with  the 
Shanshie,  of  putting  pieces  of  money  into  his  mouth  for  his  use 
in  the  other  world,  to  buy  a  place  in  Paradise.  Some  buy  the 
place  of  their  own  sheikhs.  They  have  been  said  to  deny  the 
resurrection ;  yet  Ibey  believe  in  a  state  of  future  existence, 
holding  rather  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis — the  soul  for 
a  certain  series  of  years  passing  into  the  bodies  of  various  ani- 
mals previous  to  its  final  change.'  Some  of  their  tombs,  as  at 
Baasbeka,  are  expensive  monuments,  in  the  form  of  fluted  cones 
or  pyramids,  kept  white  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves.t 

Sa'vii.  They  respect  whomsoever  is  regarded  as  a  saint  by 
the  Christians,!  ^*^^  *^<^'''  c^i^'^  or  patron  saint,  whom  they  say 
was  the  fo-jnder  of  their  sect,  is  Sheikh  Adi  or  Hadi.  His  toms 
is  at  three  hours  distance  from  Sheikh  Khan,  at  an  ancient  mon- 
astery. It  is  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Yezldles  from 
all  parts.  Their  principal  burying  place  is  also  in  its  vicinity 
at  Bozan,  at  the  foot  of  Rabbao  Hormuzd ;  whither  all  who 

■  Gregoire  Hiat.  Vol.  [I.  p.  412. 
t  Dr.  Giant's  Tour.     Rich's  Tour. 
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can,  have  their  bodies  transported,  even  from  the  distance  of 
Sinjar.  This  Sheikh  Adi  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  Thod- 
deus,  one  of  the  apostles,  or  Addeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  or  one 
of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Manior  Manes.*  Some  sects  are  said 
not  to  show  him  any  respect. 

JdDtairous  Worship.  They,  worship  both  the  lire  and  the  sun. 
This  is  evident  from  many  of  their  customs.  When  ihey  rise  in 
the  morning,  they  turn  their  faces  toward  the  east,  cross  a  linger 
of  each  hand  at  the  same  time,  and  repeat  some  words  of  dev(^ 
tion.  Others,  as  they  rise,  kiss  the  wall  nearest  to  them  upon 
vhich  the  sun  shines ;  and  others  still  are  said  to  salute  (he  sun 
as  he  emei^es,  with  three  prostrations.  They  will  not  spit  on 
the  fire  nor  blow  out  a  candle  with  their  breath,  lest  they  should 
defile  the  fire. 

They  are  reported  also  to  worship  images  or  pictures.  Many 
have  told  me  that  they  worship  a  peacock,  calling  him  the 
Mel£k  Taous,  or  King  Taous.  Some  say  they  put  it  on  a  stand, 
like  a  high  candlestick,  and  repeat  their  devotions  before  it,  per- 
haps  but  B  few  times  in  a  year.  The  figure  of  the  peacock  may 
be  made  of  metal  or  on  stone  or  paper.  A  merchant  who  had 
travelled  much  among  them,  said  that  when  he  drew  the  figure 
of  it  OQ  paper  before  them,  they  would  kiss  it  with  respect 
The  image  of  this  bird,  as  they  make  it,  has  but  one  eye.  The 
ancient  fire  worshippers  believed  that  birds  watched  men  to 
keep  off  evil  from  (hem.f  I  have  often  seen  in  Mesopotamia 
ancient  sculptured  stones,  having  upon  them  in  has  relief,  rude 
figures  of  a  cock.  The  sides  of  a  gate  in  the  walls  of  Siarbekir 
are  composed  of  many  such  ancient  stones,  with  similar  figures. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Jacobiles  pretended  that  every  one  of  them 
carrried  a  similar  image  about  with  him.  It  is  probable  that 
they  show  a  superstitious  respect  to  some  other  animals.  An 
Armenian,  who  possessed  a  lamp  with  three  branches  but  not 
lighted,  told  me  that  a  Yezidi  priest  who  saw  it  in  his  room 
kissed  it  with  respecL 

Prayer.  Although  it  has  been  charged  upon  them  that  they 
never  pray,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  observe 
the  legally  appointed  five  times  for  prayer  of  Islamism,  But 
when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  at  meals,  they  repeat  pray- 
ers ;  and  when  assembled  at  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  the  presld- 

•  J.  S.  AsMroan,  Bib.  Or.  Vat.  Tom.  III.  p.  9. 
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ing  priest  repeats  prayers,  to  \vhich  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 
Although  they  are  careful  never  to  lift  their  hands  to  heaven 
when  they  ^ray,  yet  they  have  been  seen  praying  on  their  heels, 
their  elbows  and  their  foreheads.  A  Yezidi  told  Mr.  Wolff  that 
they  never  pray  in  Sinjar,  but  that  the  Yezidi  Almanusia* 
pray  in  the  open  air  one  night  in  the  year  and  call  it  the  night 
of  life ;  and  fast  thrice  in  the  year.f  Haji  Kalfa  also  says, 
'^They  have  made  our  fast  and  prayers  a  part  of  their  abomina- 
ble faith ;"  which  must  be,  however,  rather  as  an  affectation  of 
being  Mohammedans  than  in  reality. 

Remaining  Customs.  They  have  sacrificial  festivals  which 
occur  at  least  once  a  year.  Their  principal  one  is  on  St 
George's  and  the  prophet  Elias's  day.  At  Baasheka  it  draws 
together  several  thousand  men,  women  and  children ;  who,  af- 
ter sacrifice,  play  martial  games,  and  end  with  excessive  drink- 
ing. The  custom  of  sacrifices,  they  have  in  common  with  the 
Mussulmans,  Armenians,  Nestorians  and  Jews.  Like  the  Greeks 
they  respect  particular  fountains  as  agiasmas — for  certain  salu- 
tary effects  in  curing  diseases.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
if  any  one  draws  a  circle  around  a  Yezidi,  he  dares  not  overstep 
it,  till  some  one  breaks  it  for  him.l  They  are  charged  by  some 
Mussulmans  with  holding  most  shameful  nocturnal  assemblies : 
but  they  bring  the  same  charges  against  all  heretical  Mussul- 
mans, and  these  charges  are  denied  m  their  behalf  by  the  Chris- 
tians. When  Mr.  Rich  was  in  the  vicinity,  there  was  a  virgin 
named  Bezama,  who  possessed  a  spirit  which  they  supposed 
enabled  her  to  foretelljuture  events.  Mr.  Wolff  pretends  that 
in  commemoration  of  the  three  days  repentance  of  the  Ninevites, 
they  sit  three  days  on  the  ground,  and  deny  even  suck  to  their 
infants  during  the  period.§  That  they  dance  around  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylon  is  extremely  improbable,  if  only  on  account 
of  the  distance,  there  being  no  lezidies  in  the  vicinity. 

Origin  of  the  Sect.  To  investigate  the  truth  of  all  the  vari- 
ous pretensions  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia,  who  are  found  in 
their  midst,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Yezidies,  would  demand  too 
protracted  a  space.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  on  this 


*  Is  this  word  derived  from  Mani,  founder  of  the  Manicheans, 
Al  being  the  article  1 

t  Rich's  Tour.    Wolff^g  Journals, 
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point,  the  tbHous  and  Taryine  tesfitnony  of  both  Mussulmans 
and  Christians ;  and  then,  wilB  all  the  facts  and  opinions  before 
ns,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  our  conclusions. 

Rtporis  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  they  are  descendants  of  Yezid,  the  Moowiyan  caliph,  who 
unlawfully  slew  Hosein,  descendant  of  the  prophet  and  heir  to 
the  caliphate ;  for  which  act  be  has  been  regarded  as  a  parri- 
cide, and  held  in  horror  by  orthodox  Mussulmans.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  sufficient  curse  to  call  one  whom  you  hate,  "  a  son  of 
Yezid. "•  This  story  to  be  consistent  must  mean  that  these 
Mussulmans  left  their  faith  to  adopt  this  new  one  which  did  not 
then  exist  Haji  Kalfa  says  that  Sheikh  Hadi  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  Merwanian  kings,  a  Kurdish  dynasty,  which 
endeil  not  till  the  eleventh  century.  He  possibly  might  have 
meant  from  Merwan  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades. 
The  Sinjar,  they  say,  was  once  full  of  Mussulmans.  Some  ^ay 
they  gave  up  their  faith,  vexed  with  Islam  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Hosein.  Others  that  certain  Jezira  chiefs,  Kurds, 
having  quarrelled  in  their  own  country,  fled  to  the  Sinjar,  and 
induced  the  people  to  leave  th«r  faith  for  their  own,  which  was 
like  the  present  Yezidi  faith. 

The  Sheikh  Abd  es  Selani,  Mufti,  or  Judge  of  Mardin,  loaned 
me  an  Arabic  MS.  history  of  Mesopotamia  of  his  own  author- 
ship. In  this  work,  after  speaking  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Kurds,  and  giving  many  extravagant  fables  as  to  their  origin, 
he  thus  speaks  of  the  Yezjdies : 

"  Ttierc  is  a  branch  of  the  Kurdi,  who  are  ealled  Yezidies.  They 
first  appeared  in  Syria  in  the  days  of  the  Ommiadei,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  their  tribes  are  the  Khaledi,  the  Denbeli,  Mahmudj,  Dati- 
ni,  Paapani,  Keahaghi,  called  aleo  Muveesan,  Sherkiyan,  Sinjari,  etc. 
Thence  ihev  returned  to  iheir  own  country  and  originated  their  secL 
They  dale  themselveH  (Voni  the  distln^JBhed  Sheikh  Adi  ben  MQeafir, 
who  was  desoended  from  the  Merawiyan  caliph«.  Amon?  their 
notions,  they  hold  as  abominable  the  heaven-descended  books  and 
the  divine  laws,  which  they  regard  as  designed  for  the  government  of 
tl)e  world;  and  therefore  they  hale  the  orthodox  doctors  of  the  law. 
Tbe^  have  a  book  called  Jelfl,  which  they  pretend  was  written  by 
Sheikh  Adi,  who  was  not  guilty  of  it  And  in  it  Ihey  are  allowed  the 
use  of  wine,  and  of  adultery,  in  ca«e  pf  mutual  agreement.  They  are 
forbidden  prayers  and  fasting,  and  eay  that  nothing  else  is  necessary 
than  purity  of  heart.    They  prohibit  pilgrimage' to  Mecca.    They 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  and  Fall,  chap.  50.    Ockley'a  Hist,  of  Sara- 
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have  sheikhs  whom  they  call  FUgarct,  or  poor,  and  it  is  said  they  are 
descended  from  Berkat  ben  Mtisafir,  a  brother  of  Sheikh  Adi.  It  is 
lawful  for  these  sheikhs  to  raise  up  children  from  other  families,  which 
the  people  permit  and  glory  in.  They  describe  the  most  high  God 
with  the  attributes  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  etc.  Their  sect  re- 
sembles much  that  of  the  HaluliyS."  They  love  the  Christians,  and 
are  attached  to  some  of  their  articles  of  belief,  while  they  profess  to 
be  Mohammedans,  and  pronounce  the  creed  of  the  one  Uod  and  his 
Prophet  And  this  they  think  is  lawful  to  keep  off  from  them  evil  and 
war.  So  that  when  they  meet  with  believers  they  say  unto  them,  ^  we 
believe,'  but  when  they  are  alone  with  their  Satans,  they  say,  '  we 
are  with  you :  verily,  we  were  jesting.'  They  honor  Sheikh  Adi  more 
them  all  the  prophets.  They  possess  most  shocking  narratives  in  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  God  and  his  prophet  And  seeing  how  they 
degrade  them  between  the  hands  of  Aai,  and  prefer  him  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  both  of  them,  according  to  their  foolish  stories  and  corrupt  be- 
lief^ may  God  be  highly  and  greatly  exalted  above  what  these  wicked 
blasphemers  sayl  They  honor  Iblis  more  than  all  the  angels. 
Whosoever  speats  evil  of  him  is  by  them  treated  as  an  infidel.  They 
honor  Yezid  oen  M  oawiyah  more  than  the  prophets.  They  hate  men 
of  orthodox  learning,  and  love  dervishes  and  their  saints  and  whatever 
bears  any  relation  to  the  SAfis  or  their  monastic  orders.  And  they 
will  worship  any  place  esteemed  sacred,  or  any  distinguished  created 
being.  The  Yezidies  are  of  four  sects :  some  who  honor  Yezid  more 
than  Sheikh  Hadi,  and  some  who  honor  the  latter  more  than  the  fo^ 
mer.  Then  a  third,  who  suppose  that  Sheikh  Adi  is  God.  And  the 
fourth,  that  he  is  created,  but  is  the  most  noble  of  all  the  prophets,  and 
suppose  that  he  has  the  office  of  Vezir,  and  that  the  Deity  does  noth* 
ing  without  having  consulted  with  him,  and  they  call  him  the  Sheikh 
Hadi  (guide).  And  they  pretend  that  Lalesh  the  place  of  his  burial 
is  instead  of  the  Caaba.  Lalesh  is  a  village  near  Mosul,  north  of  the 
DigU, — Tigris, — where  is  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi.  There  is  at  La- 
lesh a  fountain  called  Ain  el  Beidh,  which  with  then\  is  used  instead 
of  the  waters  of  Zemzem.  And  in  Lalesh  is  one  of  their  wise  men, 
who  presents  himself  every  year  to  whom  he  pleases,  bearing  with 
him  the  gold  image  of  a  calf.  And  he  collects  property  from  them, 
while  whosoever  does  not  honor  him,  and  worship  the  calf,  is  treated 
by  them  as  an  infidel. 

^^  In  short,  they  have  no  sacred  books  and  no  religion,  and  they  are 
all  infidels  of  one  mind.  The  Sultan  has  a  right  to  their  possessiona 
and  their  blood,  until  they  return  from  their  fatal  delusions :  in  eus- 
cordauce  with  the  fetwcui  of  Mohammed  el  BergelL  the  Kurd, 
and  of  others  of  the  Ulema,  who  say,  *  They  are  one  of  the  sects  of 
heretics  fVom  the  religion  of  Islam.  Of  whom  the  prophet  (on 
whom  be  peace)  has  signified  in  his  word :  The  children  of  Israel 
were  diviiied  into  seventy *two  sects ;  but  mine  shall  be  divided  into 
seventy-three  sects,  all  of  whom  except  one  are  reserved  for  fire.' " 

*  A  seot  of  Mohammedans  who  made  forbidden  practices  al« 
lowable« 
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This  extract  from  the  credulous  and  bigoted  Mufti's  manuscript 
accords  nearly  with  our  own  facts,  although  many  are  not  wor- 
thy of  belief,  and  their  practices,  of  Christian  origin,  are  explain- 
ed as  they  would  be  understood  by  a  Mussulman.  The  yarious 
spelling  of  the  sheikh's  name  exists  in  all  manuscripts. 

Reports  of  the  Christians.  All  the  Christians  of  that  country 
pretend  that  the  Yezidies  were  once  Christians,  and  the  Syrian 
Jacobites  and  Nestorians  claim  them  as  having  belonged  pecu- 
liarly to  their  several  churches.  One  of  the  fables  narrated  to  me 
by  a  bishop,  and  from  which  truth  may  be  elicited,  is  the  follow- 
ing. There  were  two  convents  near  to  each  other  in  the  Sinjar, 
containing,  the  one  forty  monks  and  the  other  forty  nuns.  The 
patriarch  was  called  to  reside  for  a  long  period  at  Jerusalem. 
I)uring  his  absence  a  letter,  apparently  under  his  own  hand  and 
seal,  came  to  the  convents,  enjoining  the  monks  and  nuns  to  in- 
termarry, which  they  did.  The  patriarch,  on  his  return,  proved 
that  the  letter  was  not  his,  and  they  were  convinced  of  the  same, 
and  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been  betrayed  into  this  con- 
duct by  the  machinations  of  Satan.  From  that  time  they  have 
been  so  fearful  of  the  designs  of  Satan,  that  they  tremble  to 
pronounce  his  name.  All  the  ecclesiastics,  the  Fi^gara  and  the 
Kowwal,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  these  unlawful  mar- 
riages. 

The  testimony  of  another  bishop  was,  that  hundreds  of  years 
since,  the  three  mountains,  Tor,  Athur  and  Sinjar  were  &11  of 
convents,  with  hundreds  of  monks,  as  was  indeed  the  case.  Tor 
mountain  is  still  inhabited  by  Jacobites.  The  Athur  spoken  of 
in  Gen.  10;  11,  is  still  shown  near  Mosul,  and  history  informs  us 
with  regard  to  Sinjar  or.Singara.  The  ruins  of  churches  in  the 
Sinjar  still  have  attached  to  them  the  names  of  Scripture  or  other 
saints.  Now,  in  documents  still  existing,  he  said,  in  the  patri- 
archal convent  near  Mardin,  are  records  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
sent,  according  to  the  present  custom  of  the  churches,  from  the 
Christians  then  existing  in  Sinjar,  to  the  convents  of  Tor.  The 
Christians  even  deny, that  they  ever  were  Mussulmans,  and  say 
that  they  circumcise  themselves  only  from  fear,  and  that  th!e 
FOgara  priests  do  not  suffer  it,  when  they  can  help  it,  for  their 
own  order.*  They  know  that  they  adopt  Mussulman  names 
also  only  on  the  same  pretence.  The  Nestorians  say  that  the 
respect  shown  to  their  ancient  patriarch,  El  Kosh,  by  no  small 
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portion  of  the  Yezidies,  is  evidence  that  they  had  in  former 
times  an  intimate  relation  with  them.*  The  people  regard  them 
also  as  destitute  of  a  positive,  uniform  system  of  religion,  who 
with  very  little  exertion  might  be  brought  to  a  pure  faith. 

Reports  of  the  Yezidies.  As  Gibbon  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  Sabians,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  so  we  may  say  in  reference 
to  the  Yezidies,  "  that  it  is  a  slippery  task  to  ascertain  the  creed 
of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed  to  disclose  their  secret 
traditions."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
claiming  for  their  founders  or  chief  men,  that  they  are  descend- 
ed from  the  royal  family  of  Oinmiades,  of  which  Yezid  was  one. 
The  regard  they  show  to  Christians  is  not  an  affectation  to  gain 
their  favor.  Although  Niebuhr  says,  that  "  they  make  them- 
selves of  the  opinion  of  whatever  sect  asks  them  of  their  religion, 
but  that  if  fairly  convicted  of  being  Yezidies,  they  will  say  they 
are  orthodox  Mussulmans,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  no  one  is  de- 
ceived by  it.f  Christians  and  Mussulmans  both  know  the  facts, 
and  both  regard  the  latter  profession  as  the  hypocritical  one. 
They  never,  however,  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Yezidies. 
They  regard  it  at  present,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  as 
an  epithet  of  reproach.  They  but  imitate  all  the  pagans  of  the 
empire  in  taking  Mohammedan  names.  As  a  people  they  take 
their  names  from  those  of  ancient  tribes,  and  from  the  places 
where  they  originated,  or  are  at  present  found.  They  admit 
that  they  do  not  all  sympathize  with  each  other,  or  have  the 
same  ceremonies.  They  are  obliged  to  exercise  secrecy,  be- 
cause as  they  cannot  pretend  that  their  religion  is  founded  on 
any  of  the  four  sacred  books,  Mussulmans,  from  their  creed, 
would  be  obliged  to  kill  them.  One  man,  who  had  been  much 
with  them,  told  me  that  their  private  name  for  Mussulmans  is 
Hoseini. — Their  own  pame,  which  happened  to  have  a  similari- 
ty of  sound  with  that  of  the  caliph  Ye^id,  may  be  derived  from 
Yezedy  meaning,  the  good  God,  as  the  Guebres  still  use  it,  for 
the  good  principle  ;J  or  it  may  be  derived  from  Yezd,  which  is 
now  the  head-quartei-s,  and  always  has  been  the  chief  holy  city 
of  the  Guebres,  or  Parsees, — fire-worshippers.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose even  that  there  is  an  ftffinity  between  the  name  of  the  city 


•  J.  S.  A88emani,Bib.  Or.  Vat.  Vol.  III.  p.  415.  Vol.  11.  p.  264. 
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«nd  their  name  for  God.  It  is  found  also  id  tbe  compouDd  aame 
of  some  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  Yezdigird  (Isdegerdes).* 

ResidU.  After  a  careful  survey  of  Ine  facts  here  presented, 
the  summary  of  our  conclusions  would  be,  that  the  Yezidies  are 
a  corrupt  rvmnaut  of  the  sect  of  Mani, — Manes, — and  might  be 
caJied  Manicbeans.  We  regard  tbem  as  being  of  the  on^nal 
races  who  inhabited  Assyria,  and  though  largely  intermixed 
vith  other  people,  as  of  the  same  descent  as  the  clans  vhom 
we  DOW  call  Kurds.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, they  were  all  either  worshippers  of  the  sun  or  of  fire.  Then, 
Christianity  being  introduced  made  greater  progress  here  than 
in  any  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  after  three  hundred  yeara 
began  to  be  as^ed  by  the  arms  of  the  Christian  Greek  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople.  The  Persian  emperors  having  repubed 
the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magian  priests,  com- 
menced intolerable  persecutions  against  a  spreading  population 
of  Christians  intermingled  with  their  own  sect  At  this  time 
the  religion  of  Mani  had  begun  to  make  much  progress,  and 
Inshops  and  people,  adopting  their  views,  obtained  temporair 
protection  from  the  lire- worshippers.  When  the  Arab  Mussul- 
mans began  to  overrun  Persia,  the  sword  or  the  Koran  being  the 
choice  of  these  idolaters,  they  outwardly  embraced  Islamism, 
being  protected  by  mountains  from  fierce  or  continual  persecu- 
tion. Since  the  period  of  the  Saracenic  conquests,  their  moun- 
tains have  been  at  times  the  refuge  of  various  people,  as  of 
Arab  and  Kurdish  Mussulmans,  whose  descendants  adopted  the 
religion  of  those  whose  country  ibey  were  inhabiting. 

These  conclusions  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  from  weU 
known  historical  facts.  We  have  already  attempted  to  show 
that  we  must  regard  the  Yezldies  as  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Kurds ;  while  we  know  that  the  name,  Kurd,  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  so  as  to  cover  nearly  all  those  people  whom  in 
history  we  have  known  by  the  varying  names  of  Assyrians,  Par- 
thians,  Medes,  Elamites,  Cardychians,  and  apostate  Jews — all, 
that  is,  who  are  neither  Mobammedan,  Christian,  or  Jew.  The 
religion  of  the  oourt  of  Persia  and  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kadesia,  A.  D.  636,  was  that  of 
the  Magians  following  Zoroaster.  Christianity,  in  its  churches 
and  bi^ops,  had  become  an  object  of  persecution  with  them, 
as  early  as  the  first   century.     In  the  persecution  of  Shapor, 

*  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orien.  in  loc. 
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A.  D.  330,  twenty-two  bishops  alone  suffered  martyrdom.  And 
from  this  time  till  long  after  the  Saracenic  conquests,  the  Greek 
emperors  persecuted  all  Christians  who  were  of  the  Eutychian, 
Jacobite,  or  Nestorian  sects,  as  well  a^  the  fire-worshippers 
found  among  them.  Their  patriarchs  made  the  best  temporary 
treaties  they  could  with  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians — 
being  in  a  country  of  border-land,  they  were  semi-independent 
princes— tributary  to  that  government  whose  power,  for  the 
time  being,  hHppened  to  be  the  strongest.  Many  of  these  per* 
secuted  Cnristians  became  fire-worshippers,  and,  after  the  Sara- 
cenic conquests,  Mohammedans,  to  avoid  the  oppressions  cither 
of  the  Persians,  or  the  Greek  patriarchs  through  the  emperors, 
who  wished  to  have  them  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
same  manner  as  themselves.  The  Nestorians  were  spread,  even 
more  than  the  Jacobites,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
Taurus.  The  Jacobite  convent  of  Mar  Maltei  had  been  founded 
in  A.  D.  334 ;  and  although  El  Kosh  was  not  built  till  A.  D. 
591,  still  their  bishops  and  monks  were  numerous.  Harassed 
on  both  sides,  partially  independent  of  both  Persians  and  Greeks, 
corrupted  in  their  own  views  of  religion,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  became  the  willing  believers  of  a  new  religion.* 

Mani  or  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  Manicheans,  was  a  fire* 
worshipper  of  Persia,  and  a  painter  by  trade.  He  was  not  so 
much  a  heretic  of  the  Christians,  or  of  the  fire-worshippers,  as, 
like  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  He  wished  to 
combine  into  one  whole  the  metempsychosis  of  India,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Zoroaster,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.f  Now  if 
we  regard  the  testimony  furnished  in  this  article,  as  to  the  pre- 
sent religious  belief  of  the  Yezidies,  and  compare  it  with  what 
is  furnished  by  Augustine,  in  his  confessions,  and  by  others,  we 
shall  see  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  Christians  ori- 
ginally, who  adopted  his  views.  From  what  motives  we  do 
not  entirely  know ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  history,  that 
bishops  with  their  flocks  were  led  to  adopt  the  fantastical  views 
of  transmigration,  of  an  independent  evil  principle  in  nature, 
and  of  a  Christ  who  did  not  die,  instead  of  their  former  unique 
faith.  The  twelve  disciples  of  Mani,  one  of  whom  was  Adi, 
had  widely  sown  their  seed  before  the  year  334 — and,  though 
persecuted  by  the  Magi,  by  excommunications  and  armies  from 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  and  Fall.    Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist<  passim, 
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Constantinopley  and  doubtless  by  iht  Christian  provincial  gov- 
ernors of  tae  heretical  sects,  tney  still  for  centuries  abode  in 
their  faith»*  The  bishops  at  Mardin  admitted  that  there  were 
large  defections  from  their  church  to  the  fire-worehippers,  who 
in  that  region  were  mainly  Manicheans,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  them  from  the  days  of  Theodosius  to  He- 
raclius. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  period  that  Mohammedanism  in 
its  fieiy  zeal  was  flooding  Persia,  a  people  on  their  route,  >)rho 
were  neither  Magians  nor  Christians,  but  Manicheans.  We 
know  that  while  the  Mohammedans  would  tolerate  the  pare 
Sabians,  or  adorers  of  the  heavenly  host,  they  put  no  bounds  to 
their  hatred  of  the  Magians,  or  fire-worshippers.  But  the  Ma- 
nicheans might  in  those  davs  claim  to  be  ^  people  of  the  Books," 
and  obtain,  on  paying  tribute,  a  measure  of  toleration.  In  the 
course*  of  time,  however,  still  more  or  less  oppressed  by  the 
Mussulmans,  they  would,  from  the  plastic  nature  of  their  own 
creed,  find  Uttle  difficulty  in  professing  to  have  conformed  to 
Islamism.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mohammedan  authors  tell 
us,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Caliph  Yezid,  who  put  to  death  Ho- 
sein,  and  the  followers  of  the  fallen  family  of  the  Ommiades, 
fled  across  the  desert,  and  found  a  refuge  amon^  these  Mani- 
cheans; who,  being  predominant  in  their  native  mountains, 
the  new-comers,  in  their  descendants,  adopted  their  religion. 
Vezid  did  not  die  till  A.  D»  683,  when  nearly  all  that  country 
and  Persia  were  professedly  Mohammedan.  It  is  known  that 
in  past  centuries  a  branch  of  the  widely  extended  tribe  of  Tai 
Arabs,  having  quarrelled  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  joined  the 
Yezidies,  and  now  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tbenLf 
Fugitives  from  other  heretical  sects,  as  the  Carmathians  of  the 
Mohammedans,  may  have  been  combined  with  them4  The 
name  of  Yezid  having  been  from  the  first  an  accursed  one,  the 
Mohammedans   may  have  designated,  by  the  name  of  this 


*  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  at  a  period  and  in  a  region 
where  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  so  nearly  dominant,  that 
the  patriarchs  should  compel  the  new  sectaries  of  Mani,  as  a 
compensation  for  toleration,  to  brinff  yearly  contributions  to 
their  convents.  And  this  will  explain  the  presents  they  made 
to  the  Jacobites,  and  now  make  at  El  Kosh. 
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prince  of  murderen  and  hereUcs,  the  people  among  Tvlioin  hia 
foUowera  took  refuge :  just  as  they  are  disposed  to  give  to  all 
pagans  in  thmr  midst  the  name  of  Yezidi.  Their  present  chiefs 
are  called  by  them  sons  of  Bej's;  and,  as  princes  of  the  blood, 
are  distinguished  in  every  point  from  those  of  inferior  race  who 
accord  them  these  titles.  Perhaps  the  tribe  called  Koreid  in 
the  Sinjar  are  similar  immigrants,  who,  being  originally  of 
high  rank,  are  still  held  in  honor  by  the  original  peasant  race 
of  the  country."  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  many  of  the 
peasant  tribes  of  Kurds,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  are  now  swayed  by  families  descended  from  such 
dynasties  as  the  Eyyoubites  or  the  Merwanians. 

The  Yezidies  in  their  present  state,  degraded  and  ignorant, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  show,  either  in  their  practices  or  belief, 
any  thing  like  a  correct  transcript  oi  Manicheanism.  Enough 
if  the  resemblances  are  sufficiently  striking  to  enable  us  to  at- 
tach this  name  to  them,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  class  them 
anywhere  else.  We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  compare  the 
facts  we  have  given  with  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
come.  Those  who  are  interested  may,  however,  do  it  more  ef- 
fectually for  themselves  than  we  can  for  them.  We  would  ob- 
serve in  addition,  however,  that  when  the  various  notices  and 
practices  of  the  different  tribes  shall  be  compared  with  each 
other,  there  will  be  found  various  particulars  m  which  they  so 
much  differ  from  each  other,  the  contradictory  practices  as- 
cribed to  all  being  found  limited  to  a  few,  that  wc  can  still 
subdivide  them  into  other  sects.     . 

Those  people  also  who,  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  coun- 
tries where  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  spoken,  and  are  called 
Shemshie,  or  fire- worshippers,  may  be  found  to  deserve  as  prop- 
erly the  name  of  Yezidies  as  many  who  really  hear  the  name. 
They  are  now  nearly  all  of  them  members  of  the  Jacobite 
chim^.  Near  Eski  Sheher,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  people  who 
have  a  resemblance  to  Christianity,  while  still  they  are  ac- 
counted as  heathen.  The  Ausaii^e  of  Syria  might,  perhaps, 
hv  a  popular  freak  of  Islam,  have  been  as  well  called  Yezidies. 
There  is  a  numerous  population  west  of  the  Northern  Euphra- 
tes, and  near  Sivas,  called  cheragh  scmderan,  or  light-extin- 
guishers, and  who  are  either  a  remnant  of  the  original  pagans, 
or  the  heretical  Christians  of  the  country.  If  they  had  been  in 
Arabia  instead  of  Turkey,  they  would  perhaps  have  received 
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the  nune  of  Yezidies.  They  relate  the  same  abomiDable  sto- 
ries of  the  ODe  as  of  the  other.  Divrigi — the  ancient  Tephrice — 
is  a  dty  between  Sivas  and  the  Euphrates,  where  they  ccmi- 
pose  the  majority  of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  place.  It  is  do- 
ticeable  that  this  was  the  strong  fortresa  and  last  refuge  of  the 
Paulicians,  under  their  general  Carbeas,  in  the  year  A.  I).  870.* 
The  Paulicians  grew  out  of  the  Manicheans,  and  these  appel- 
lations were  interchanged  for  each  other  in  those  centuries.  I 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  tombs  of  their  Beys  and 
Sheikhs,  which  I  saw  there,  resembled,  in  their  pyramidal  and 
fluted  structure,  those  erected  to  the  Yezidi  sheikhs  at  Baasheba. 
They  maintained  themselves  here  in  alliance  with  the  Moham- 
medans for  a  long  period,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and 
in  connderation  of  the  help  that  these  Paulicians  or  Maoiche- 
ans  gave  them  against  the  Christian  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that 
the  MohammedaDS  coGtinued  to  tolerate  their  existence. 

The  idea  thatihe  Yezidies  are  a  corrupt  remnant  of  the  Ma- 
nicheans is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  long  since  conjectured  and 
defended  hy  Beeusobre,t  but  it  was  denied  by  Mosbeim.^  From 
that  day  to  this  the  question  has  been  little  mooted  ;  but  the 
observations  of  travellers  have  been  collecting  in  the  mean 
while.  At  the  time  Mosheim  formed  his  judgment,  he  had 
hardly  any  materials  to  aid  him,  as  we  have  in  this  day,  when 
80  many  reports  are  before  us.  It  was  not  till  the  body  of  this 
article  was  completed  that  I  met  with  the  Ashkhara  Kirutiun, 
a  universal  ge(^aphy  in  twelve  volumes,  printed  in  Armenian, 
at  Venice,  1806,  the  author  of  which  was  a  priest,  Lucas 
Injijiyan,  who  bad  travelled  much  in  those  countries.  He  as- 
serts poaitively  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Manicheans. 

The  following  extract  contains  all  of  importance  of  the  re- 
marks of  Father  Lucas  on  this  people ;  and,  as  being  the  testi- 
mony of  an  oriental,  may  properly  be  appended,  eved  when  he 
contradicts  or  repeals  some  of  our  statements : 

"  ■  Ttiey  ttre  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  sTlhe  sect  of  the 
Manicheeni ;  but  they  have  only  the  appearance  of  Chrisiianity 
mingled  viih  other  aoctrines,  since  they  liave  neither  our  baptiem 
They  Bwear  by  the  name  of  Jesue,  Baying, 'M /io 
,     in  the  name  of  Jesu*  the  enlightener.''    Alter  the 

•  GibbonV  Dec.  and  Fall,  Chap.  LIV.  ' 

f  Beausobre's  Hist,  de  Manicheisme,  Tom.  11. 
%  Mosheim,  Ed.  Muidock,  Vol.  III.  p.  110. 
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same  manner,  when  they  drink  wine,  they  drink  it  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  saying,  Kasi  Isa^  L  e.,  '  the  cup  of  Jesus ;'  and  the  person  who 
is  feasting  with  him  replies,  Ashki  Ita ;  i.  e., '  love  of  Jesus.'  Also  ^ey 
have  this  custom,  that  when  a  person  is  drinking,  he  must  take  the 
glass  with  both  hands,  and  take  care  besides  that  not  a  drop  falls  to 
the  ground.  They  neither  fast  nor  pray,  saying  that  Sheikh  Hadi 
took  upon  himself  in  their  behalf  all  their  fasts  and  prayers,  and  in 
the  day  of  resurrection  he  will  cause  them  to  enter  paradise  with  an 
infinite  multitude.  And  the  whole  of  their  praying  is,  when  rising  in 
the  morning  to  cross  their  thumbs ;  and  wnen  the  sun's  rays  strike 
them,  they  kiss  them,  and  regard  their  prayers  as  thus  finished. 

"  Every  tribe  has  a  married  sheikh,  who,  like  their  priests,  wears 
next  his  skin  a  garment  of  hair-cloth.    When  their  priests  perform 
their  resemblance  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  put  on  a 
white  robe  like  a  «hirt    They  then  put  pieces  of  bread  into  a  cup  of 
wine,  With  the  head  uncovered,  ana  pray  in  silence  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  a  book.    The  common  people  buy  from  them  places 
in  paradise.    The  chief  of  the  Sinjar  sheikhs,  once  a  year,  loads  a 
horse  with  gifls,  and  goes  to  El  Kosh  ;  where,  on  bended  knees,  he 
receives  the  blessing  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch.    They  call  Satan 
the  wicked  principle,  like  the  Manicheans,  but  they  honor  him,  that 
he'may  not  do  them  harm.    And  they  imagine  that  although  he  has 
now  lost  favor  with  Grod,  yet  like  a  servant  ne  shall  return  to  recoB- 
ciliation  with  God.    *    *    *    Some  say  that  in  the  region  of  Alash- 
gird  they  swear  by  the  name  of  Salt6,  who  they  say  is  the  mother 
of  the  great  demon  Satael.    They  love  Christians,  and  do  not  avoid 
their  churches.  And  if  they  see  a  lamp  lighted  before  the  altar,  or  be- 
fore a  picture  of  the  virgin  Mary,  they  cross  their  breasts  with  the  oil. 
"  They  hate  the  Mohammedans,  yet  use  all  their  names  except  that 
of  Mohammed.    So  great  is  their  enmity  to  them,  that  if  they  can 
slay  one  of  them  they  regard  it  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  God.    And  the 
more  to  humble  them,  they  strive  to  slay  them  by  striking  the  ruxps 
of  the  neck.    They  then  lap  up  the  blood  on  the  reeking  sword,  or 
drink  a  cup  of  the  blood.    They  keep  the  laws  of  marriage — abjuring 
polygamy.    And  they  execrate  soaomy  and  fornication.    They  do 
not  regard  thefl  and  robbery  as  sins,  and  it  does  not  trouble  their 
conscience  to  despoil  travellers  and  to  plunder  villages ;  so  that  they 
have  but  two  trades — robbery  and  agriculture. 

"  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  Yezidies  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  Assyrians,  which  is  confirmed  first,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  living  in  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  called  Assyria. 
Secondly,  it  is  confirmed  from  the  fact  that  their  chief  priest  goes  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  who  are  Assyrians.  Thiraly,  id- 
though  they  have  no  books,  yet  if  a  book  be  found  with  one  of  them, 
it  is  in  the  Syrian  tongue.  With  all  this,  however,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  merely  learned  or  received  their  science  and  religion,  if  we 
may  call  such  vain  superstitions  learning.  For,  that  which  opposes 
the  belief  that  they  are  Syrians,  is  that  their  language  is  Kurdiirii, 
and  they  in  their  origin  must  be  regarded  as  Kurdish  people. 

«They  are  called  Yezidies,  because  they  believe  in  xezi;  and 
they  swear  by  his  name  as  to  the  name  of  Jesus  \  and  hence  are 
called  Yezidies." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Exposition  of  2  Peter  1:  16 — 21. 

Bj  n«T.  6.  Boilui  Hire,  RmIot  of  Tilnltr  Cbiutb,  PrJooMoo,  N.  J. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  affect  outward  erandeur  or  magni- 
ficence.  It  was  notorious  and  undented  that  ne  had  been  nuised 
in  a  manger ;  had  lived,  the  most  of  his  earthly  days,  in  an 
obBCure  town  of  Galilee ;  had  died  the  death  of  a  malefactor. 

Mankind,  who  look  much  to  the  outside  of  thiogs,  were 
not  easily  to  be  persuaded  that  such  a  person,  af^er  his  death, 
was  in  power  at  the  head  of  the  universe ;  that  one  so  humbled 
and  degraded,  was  about  to  revisit  the  world  in  superhuman 
eloiy,  the  acknowledged  and  indisputable  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  Simon  son  of  Jonas, 
the  man  whom  the  Redeemer  had  called,  upon  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  from  a  fisherman  to  be  an  apostle,  found  it  necessary, 
when  he  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  was 
in  constant  expectation  of  the  martyrdom  preannounced  to  him 
by  the  Redeemer,  to  put  on  record  for  his  cotemporaries,  and 
for  the  men  of  future  time,  the  solemn  protestation,  that  the 
tidings  his  life  bad  been  spent  in  proclaiming,  the  tidings  that 
the  despised  man  of  Galilee  was  now  in  power,  and  to  them 
that  looked  for  him  was  about  to  come  the  second  time  unto 
salration,  had  been  founded  upon  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  the  wil- 
nessof  his  senses;  wasamessag^bottomedupon  this  fact,  among 
others,  that,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  within  Simon 
Peter's  bearing  and  seeing,  Jesus  had  exemplified  his  ability  to 
come  in  glory ;  a  fact  which  imparted  to  the  prophetical  assur- 
ance of  a  Messiah  who  should  make  his  appearance  in  super- 
human majesty,  such  sureness,  such  reliableness  or  confirmation, 
as  the  payment  of  an  instalment  imparts  to  a  promise  or  con- 
tract 

Such,  with  the  addition  of  a  warnmg  in  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  prophetical  writings  are  to  be  examined, 
seems  to  be  the  amount  of  the  passage  now  under  conaderation. 
lo  the  particidar  investigation  of  the  paragraph,  the  first  wonts 
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which  require  attention,  are  rfm^iaofur  iijur  ti{»  tov  xv^'ov  igmf 
Itjaov  X/fusrw  Svtofu*  kh!  aa^ovaiap.  In  what  views  or  aspects, 
had  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  been  accustomed  to  make 
known  the  fotoer  and  coming  of  the  Lord  they  preached  1 
That  the  man  who  bad  been  miraculously  bom  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  who,  although  he  possessed  a  diTinc  nature,  had 
Tailed  that  nature  in  the  fl^  of  humanity ;  who  had  been  seiz- 
ed and  crucified  by  wicked  men,  in  entire  accordance,  however, 
with  his  own  everlasting  purpose;  that  this  being,  the  mao 
Christ  Jesus,  had,  in  his  human  quality,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood ;  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  to  him ;  the  whole 
universe  being  committed  into  his  hands; — and  that  there  and 
thus,  as  the  descendant  of  David,  the  man  Christ  Jeaus,  he  was 
to  continue  until  he  should  perfectly  accomplish  the  objects  of 
his  incarnatioD  and  pnt  all  enemies  under  his  feet;  capturing 
man's  capturera  ;  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  and 
last  of  all,  destroying  death  by  recallmg  mankind  to  life, — 
this  undoubtedly  was  the  light  or  aspect  in  which  Fettr  and  his 
fellow  apostles  were  accustomed  to  present  to  view,  the  power 
of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing,  why 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  disrobe  himself  of  his  humanity,  when 
it  had  served  the  purpose  of  snSering ;  why  he  chose  to  be 
caught  up  to  heaven  as  Jesus,  the  son  of  man,  the  offipring 
of  human  nature;  whv  it  was  proper  that,  on  his  ascending  up 
where  he  was  before,  ne  should  take  a  tTiediatoriai  or  dd^aied 
supremacy.     Such  questions  the  apostles  nowhere  answer. 

Very  possibly,  the  apostles  could  not  have  answered  such 
questions.  These  points  may  be  among  the  things  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  As  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
searched  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  gfory  which  should  follow,  and  had 
it  revealed  to  them  in  answer,  Uiat  it  was  not  unto  themselves 
they  were  ministering ;  so,  if  Peter  and  his  fellow  apostles  in- 
quired what  was  the  necessity,  the  connection,  or  the  reasona- 
bleness, of  the  several  parts  of  the  mystery  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  to  them  it  was  re- 
vealed that  they  were  to  know  in  part  and  prophesy  in  part  ; 
the  finishing  of  ^e  mystery  of  Qod,  the  development  of  the 
divine  plans,  being  reserved  for  the  perfected  or  fiiture  sta^e  of 
man's  existence. 
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Bat  It  was  not  onlj  the  mysterious  empowerment  of  tbe  man 
of  Nazareth  that  the  apostles  preached.  Peter  and  his  fellow 
ambaasadon  made  known  unto  men  "  tbe  oohino"  as  well  as 
"  the  power"  of  their  Lord  Jesua  Christ  Was  it  a  past,  a  by- 
gone coming;  the  coming  or  birth  which  took  place  at  Beth- 
I^em,  that  they  meant  by  such  laoQ^uage  f  Absurd  to  suppose 
it  If  this  historical  fact  had  been  all  they  intended  by  the  tenn, 
they  had  not  needed  to  make  such  solemn  protestations,  to  in- 
sist that  they  had  not  follow«l  cunningly  devised  fables,  to  ap- 
peal to  miraculous  proofe.  Who  denied, — of  what  unbeliever 
■was  it  worth  the  while  to  deny, — that  the  Galilean  Jesus  had, 
some  threescore  years  before,  made  appearance  in  tbe  world  ? 

The  coming  the  apostles  busied  themselves  to  make  known, 
was  a  fiiture  tning — the  fact  or  doctrine  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  Jesus  in  tbe  words,  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven ;"  by  angels  in 
the  message, "  This  same  Jesus  shall  so  come  even  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go ;"  by  Paul,  "  As  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many,  so  to  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time ;"  by  John, "  Behold  be  cometh  in  cloutb,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him."  It  is  the  great  fact  which  makes 
well  nigh  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  second  Epistle  of  St 
Peter ;  that,  unexpected  as  a  thief  in  the  night  to  a  householder, 
or  as  the  deluge  to  the  men  of  the  time  of  Noah,  the  heavens 
shall  be  rent  in  twain ;  the  same  who  once  stood  a  culprit  be- 
fore tbe  bar  of  Pontius  Pilole,  shall,  in  radiant  glory,  and 
announced  by  the  trump  of  God,  descend  from  on  high  the 
acknowledged  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  the  earth  and  Uie  sea 
shall  ^ve  up  their  inhabitants,  death  and  hades  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  the  place  of  the  present  sky  and  earth  be  supplied 
by  another,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelletb 
righteousness; — all,  at  the  bidding  of  "the  second  man,  the 
Lord  from  heaven,"  of  that  mysterious  one,  the  conceived  of  a 
Viigin,  the  tempted  by  the  devil,  the  crucified  on  Calvary.  Too 
deep  the  doctnne  for  human  penetration!  The  Son  of  God; 
the  unique  issue  or  emanation  of  Jehovah ;  the  coequal  and  co- 
etemal  with  tbe  Father ;  veiling  his  Godhead,  putting  on  hu- 
manity, entering  with  that  humanity  (with  his  own  blood)  into 
heaven  itself,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
about  to  return  to  earth,  that  same  Jesus  and  in  that  same  man- 
ner, as  his  apostles  saw  him  depart  1  I  pretend  not  to  fathom 
or  explain.    1  believe,  therefore  have  I  spoken.    I  marvel ;  I 
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admire  ;  I  adore ;  confidently  looking  for  the  day  when  I  shall 
see  f  astonished  perhaps  that  I  could  not  see  before)  that  the 
whole  of  this  great  plan^  in  its  every  part,  was  deman  led  by 
necessities  which  were  no  otherwise  to  oe  met;  was  contrived 
by  a  wisdom  which  does  nothing  without  a  reason ;  was  the 
one  meet  scheme  by  which  apostate  and  outcast  man  could  be 
recovered  from  sin  to  holiness^  from  death  to  immortality^  from 
Satan  to  God. 

On  an  occasion  when  our  Master  apprised  his  disciplei  that 
be  was  about,  at  a  friture  time,  to  be  manifested  in  a  style  and 
manner  different  from  his  seeming  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation ; 
be  accompanied  the  prophecy  or  promise  with  the  assurance  of 
a  sign  soon  to  be  given,  and  sufficient  to  attest  the  veracity  of 
the  great  declaration.    He  said  to  his  followers  (Matthew  17, 
Mark  9,  Luke  9),  ^^  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cameth  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  and  of  the  holy  angels ;  and  then,  to  satisfy  the  by- 
standers, that  he  could  and  would  thus  come,  in  more  than 
kinglike   glory,  by  way  of  naming  a  sign  or  token,  which 
sign  or  toxen,  when  it  should  come  to  pass,  would  furnish  an 
earnest  of  the  after  appearance  in  Grodlike  majesty,  he  added 
(in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were),  '^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there 
be  some  standing  here,  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  comine  in  his  kingdom/' — his  kingship.*  The 
instalment  or  earnest,  tne  specimen  which  some  standbg  there 
were  to  have,  of  the  Redeemer's  second  and  kindike  coming, 
was  not  delayed.    Very  few  of  the  bystanders  could  have  tast^ 
death  when  (it  was  but  eight  days  after)  the  Saviour  manifested 
himself  in  such  an  aspect,  and  in  such  circumstances,  as  the 
splendid  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  portrayed  in,  by  the  prophets ; — 
in  superhuman  brilliancy,  accompanied  by  saints,  with  glorious 
acknowledgment  or  accrediting  from  the  Father.  Luke  relates 
the  proDhecy  of  a  coming  in  dory  5  mentions  the  naming  of  a 
sign  to  be  speedily  vouchsafed,  and  proceeds :  ^^  It  came  to  pass 
atout  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James^ 
and  John,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray ;  and 

•  naAta  M3^«,  and  ^aatXeioj  often  occur  in  the  sense  of 
"kingship.'*    See  Ps.  22:  29.     1  Chron.  29:  11. 
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the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  and  (glistering — and  behold  there  talked  with  him  two 
men ;  which  were  Moses  and  Elias ;  who  appeared  in  glory  and 
spake  of  bis  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  ....  saw  his  glory.  While 
Peter  spake,  there  came  a  cloud  and  overshadowed  them,  and 
a  voice  out  of  the  cloud  which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son — 
Hear  him." 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  cannot  be  at  loss  in  regard  to 
the  circumstance,  that  (when  in  the  passage  under  review,  St 
Peter  insists  that  himself  and  his  colleagues  had  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  or  been  imposed  upon,  in  relation  to 
that  present  power  and  future  coming  of  Christ,  which  they  so 
strenuously  made  known)  he  adds, "  We  were  eye-witnesses  of 
his  majetty :  He  received  of  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased,  which  voice 
we  heard  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount." 

Most  interesting  it  is  to  ponder  such  a  passage ! — to  observe 
that  the  apostles  had  it  full  before  their  minds  that  the  world 
might  rightfully  demand  for  the  tale  that  was  told  them,  evi- 
dence;  not  hearsay  evidence, but  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses; 
evidence  in  relation  to  «gns  which  were  outward,  signs  which 
could  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  signs  which  were  of  such 
sort  that  no  man  of  common  sense  could  be  imposed  upon  by 
them,  if  without  reality.  Yes,  this  second  epistle  of  Peter  is 
worth  our  study.  It  comes  to  ns  as  the  testimony  of  Smon 
Bar  Jonas;  the  bold,  hardy  and  strong-minded  feherman  of 
.  Galilee ;  itself  is  a  witness  that  this  person  was  a  sober  man ; 
BO  visionary ;  its  morality  being  of  tnat  sound  and  stern  dc- 
Bcription  which  no  fanatic  ever  yet  excogitated.  The  history  of 
the  time  is  a  witness  that  its  author  could  gain  no  earthly  good 
from  his  testimony.  Had  he  taken  back  that  testimony,  the 
recantation  no  doubt  bad  saved  him  from  the  crucifixion,  with 
feet  upward,  which  traihtion  testifies  he  suffered  shortly  after  at 
the  city  of  Rome ;  which  his  master  is  said  to  have  announced 
to  lum  in  the  prediction, "  When  thou  shall  be  old,  thon  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  bands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not ;"  of  which  himself  seems  to 
testity  the  expectation,  in  the  words  (but  little  preceding  the 
text), "  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord 
Jesua  Christ  hath  showed  me."     Nevertheless,  though  a  sober 
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man,  though  attentive,  as  his  words  proTe,  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  following  cunningly  devised  fables,  though 
the  history  to  which  he  bore  witness  brought  him  neither  gold 
Dor  good  repute  nor  ease;  stigmatized  him  as  a  denier,  or  teco- 
porary  apostate ;  led  him  to  toilsome  travel,  to  imprisonment, 
to  constant  hazard  of  a  violent  death ;  here  stands  his  testimony, 
plain,  positive,  reasonable.     He  believed,  he   preached,  the 

E resent  power,  and  future  coming  of  the  despised  man  who  bad 
een,  like  a  malefactor,  taunted  and  crucifi^,  on  the  ground  of 
that  which  (he  declares)  his  eyes  bad  seen  and  his  ears  beard, 
a  superhuman  majesty,  an  audible  and  articulate  voice  from 
heaven. 

Of  the  large  body  of  prophecy  which  is  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  a  great  part  remained  yet  unfulfilled 
when  our  Saviour  was  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  If  some  of 
these  predictions  spoke  of  the  king  to  come,  as  a  prophet  or  a 
priest ;  as  publishing  to  men  the  way  of  life,  or  as  making  his 
soul  an  oSering  for  sm ;  others  (and  those  by  far  the  more  nu- 
merous) represented  the  Messiah  as  attaining  to  universal  em- 
pire; which  latter  class  formed  the  stumbling-stone  upon  which 
the  larger  part  of  Israel  fell.  The  Jews  could  not  understand 
that  the  kingdom  or  sovereignty  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  pro- 
gressive ;  an  empire  founded  upon  a  sacrificial  death,  growing 
By  means  of  an  invisible  agency,  and  to  be  revealed  or  de- 
veloped only  in  the  end  of  the  days.  As  an  example  of  a  pro- 
phetical description  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  not  accom- 
plished during  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  first  coming,  take  that 
remarkable  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,*  in  allusion  to  the  lan- 
guage of  which  our  blessed  Master  seems  to  havecbosen  the  favor- 
ite epithet  whereby  to  designate  himself,  the  epithet "  Son  of 
man."  The  prophet  sees  empire  rising  after  empire;  describes 
with  sufficient  minuteness  the  overrunning  of  the  world  by  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Cyrus,  of  Alexander  of  Mac^lon ; 
depicts  (to  all  appearance)  the  well  nigh  universal  supremacy  of 
the  Romans;  and  then  proceeds, "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were 
cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit :  I  saw  in  the  night 
vision,  and  behold!  onelikcasonof  mancame  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days  :  and  there  was  given 
him  ilominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na- 

*  Chapter  7 
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tions  and  lan^ages  should  serve  b»  ;  an  eTerlasting  domioioa 
vbich  shall  not  be  destroyed."  As  Uiese  passages  in  tbevi^on 
of  Daniel  had  not  had  their  counterpart  or  fullilaient  in  any 
thing  which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  must  have 
been  satisfactory  to  their  minds,  to  find  that  the  Saviour  (so  far 
from  admitting  that  auy  part  of  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah  might  fail  of  being  Terified)  adopted  into  his  piomises 
the  very  language  of  these  predictions ;  declared  explicitly, 
"  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  «tting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Still 
more  satisfactory  and  assunng  must  it  have  been  to  thar  minds 
to  witness  such  a  pledge  or  specimen  of  an  attaining  to  univer- 
sal and  glorious  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
Peter,  James  and  John  had  at  the  transfiguration.  The  "  word 
of  prophecy,"  to  the  view  of  these  disciples,  must  have  become 
"  more  sure"  when  such  an  instalment  was  paid  on  it,  when 
there  was  given  such  a  sample  or  token  of  the  ability  of  thar 
Master  to  pay  the  whole. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter,  when  (passing 
from  the  testimony  to  the  present  power  and  second  coming  of 
Jesus  aSbrded  by  the  sceueon  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration)  he 
adds,  exofttv  ^i^atote^o*  rov  irQO(f^ixor  iU'^'ov — a  sentence  which 
can  never  be  properly  translated  "  we  have  also  a  more  sure 
■word  of  prophecy." — Buttmann  (Grammar,  Robinson's  Transl. 
§  125  u.  3)  says  expressly :  "  When  an  adjective  without  the  ar- 
ticle stands  in  connection  with  a  substantive  which  lias  the  ar- 
ticle, but  not  between  the  two,  the  object  designated  is  thereby 
dbtinguished  not  from  other  objects,  but  from  itself  in  other 
circumstances :  e.  g.  ^dno  im  aiovaioif  toTs  ftoltTius  does  not 
mean  '  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  wealthy  citizens,'  but '  he 
rejoiced  on  account  of  the  citizens  because  they  were  wealthy  ;* 
.  .  .  .  erti  TO*  aelatvf  o^vjurop,  where  we  indeed  can 
only  translate  (i)  '  he  has  a  very  sharp  axe,'  but  where  the 
more  exact  shape  of  thought  is  ■  the  axe  which  be  has 
(and  must  have  for  his  enterprise)  is  very  sharp'  [he  has  his 
axe  very  sharp]."  In  thesmaller  edition ofbis  grammar  (Bos- 
ton 1831,  ^  125  Rem.  2)  the  same  high  authority  expresses  the 
canon  rather  more  defimtely :  "  When  the  adjective  without  an 
article,  stands  before  the  article  of  the  substantive,  the  object  is 
thereby  distinguished  not  from  others  but  from  itself  under 
other  qualifications,  as  ^tro  iWi  nhnaioie  toTt  noUrvus  signifies, 
not '  he  rejoiced  in  the  rich  dtizeas,'  but  '  he  rejoiced  m  the 
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citizens'  being  rich.' "  All  the  conditioDS  of  these  rules  ere  ful- 
filled in  liottet  ^tBaioretfOr  tow  ngoqirirmoi'  lofof  :  ^t^cuoxBQov  is 
without  the  article,  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substantive 
which  has  the  article ;  it  stands  before  the  article  of  the  sub- 
stantive— the  point  inasted  on  in  the  rule  of  the  smaller  gram- 
mar. We  have  met  with  few  grammatical  canons  more  gen- 
erally observed  in  the  New  Testament  than  this  of  Buttmann — 
and  therefore  are  persuaded  that  the  only  true  translation  of 
thb  sentence  of  St.  Peter  is,  "  and  we  have  the  word  of  prophe- 
cy in  a  confirmed  condition  ;"  the  idea  of  the  writer  being,  that 
however  trustworthy  the  prophetical  ^statements  of  a  Messiah 
to  come  in  glory  and  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,  may  have 
been  before,  tney  are  now  corroborated  ;  are  rendered  more  re- 
liable ;  by  that  Type,  specimen,  or  exemplification,  of  their 
complete  fulfilment  in  due  time,  which  was  given  on  the  Holy 
Mount 

When,  in  relation  to  the  word  of  prophecy,  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeds, "  unto  which  we  do  well  that  we  give  heed,  as  unto  a 
lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  our  hearts,"  the  imagery  is  appropriate,  beautifiil  and 
easy  to  be  understood.  Our  world  is  benighted.  The  present 
stage  of  our  being  is  one  of  darknes^  a  night  the  murkiness  of 
which  no  philosophy  of  man  can  dissipate.  But  a  ^ngle  light, 
one  dim  and  solitary  torch,  throws  light  upon  the  road  which 
we  are  travelling,  the  home  whither  we  are  making.  Until 
day  dawn,  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  which  will  bring  to 
lignt  the  hidden  thmgs  of  darkness,  at  least  until  the  Dzy-Har 
shall  arise  in  our  hearts ;  without  a  figure,  until  a  satisfactory 
conception,  an  uplifting  presentiment,  of  the  future,  shall  illu- 
minate our  inner  man ;  it  is  our  duty  and  wisdom  to  be  studious 
or  observant  of  that  solitary  lamp — the  word  of  prophecy  or 


It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  belief  that  prophecies 
(even  such  as  truly  deserved  the  name)  might  originate  in  the 
inclination  of  the  prophet.  When  Balak  sent  to  Balaam  the 
message,  "  Come  curse  roe  Jacob — for  I  wot  that  he  whom 
thou  hlessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed,** 
the  phrase  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  idolatrous  prince  was 
under  the  superstitious  belief  Uiat  the  distant  seer,  of  whose 
fame  he  had  heard  so  much,  had  it  in  his  power,  «f  hiff 
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own  will,  to  brin^  down  the  divine  curse;  the  saperstitious 
belief  that  predictions  were  to  be  attributed  to  those  who  an* 
nounced  them — being  not  so  much  the  communication  of 
Divine  purposes  already  formed,  as  the  means  whereby  the 
Divine  purposes  were  to  be  effected.  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  with  view  to  undeceiving  the  Moabite  in  r^ard  to  this 
matter,  that  the  prophet  of  Mesopotamia,  with  unwilling 
honesty,  made  the  protestation,  '^I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  less  or  more  of  mine  own  mmd." 
If  the  Moabite  had  been  right  in  his  superstitious  belief;  if 
Balaam's  prophetic  sentences  nad  derived  their  efficacy  from  his 
own  pravers  or  had  had  theu*  origin  in  his  own  wi^es ;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  true  due  to  the  interpretation  of  these  enigma- 
tical speeches,  would  have  been  the  study  of  Balaam's  individual 
character;  the  investigation  of  the  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  the  inquiries,  what  were  the  traits 
which  marked  the  prophet  of  Mesopotamia  1  To  what  impre- 
ations  or  benedictions  would  such  traits  give  rise  1  The  true 
solution  of  his  oracles  would  be  a  solution  appropriate  to  the 
age,  the  temper,  the  circumstances  of  their  author;  on  the 
obvious  principle,  that  when  a  man  speaks  ^ntaneoi^y  or  of 
himself,  the  best  exponent  of  his  meaning  is  furnished  by  his 
personal  character  and  history.  K  Caiaphas  had  spoken  of 
himself  when  he  said,  ^'  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  ^ould  die 
for  the  people,"  our  chief  buaness  would  have  been  to  inquire 
who  Caiaphas  was;  what  were  the  age,  circumstances  and 
character,  which  distinguished  Caiaphas ;  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  should  have  oeen  led,  viz.  that  the  speech  imported 
merely  that  it  was  allowable  to  make  an  individual  the  victim 
of  state  policy ;  were  unavoidable  and  beyond  dispute.  Not 
until  the  Evangelist  tells  us  *^  Caiaphas  spake  not  of  himself, 
but  being  high-priest  that  year,  prophesied,^*  do  we  come  to 
know  that  the  speech  of  this  person  not  having  been  proper  to 
himself  as  an  individual  {idiog)^  its  solution  cannot  be  proper  to 
himself  as  an  individual. 

Such  considerations  throw  light  upon  St  Peter's  caution, 
"  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  an 
interpretation  proper  to  its  author,"  a  caution  bottomed 
upon  the  statements  that  ^prophecy  came  not  of  the  will 
of  man,"  that  ^^the  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  word  the  aposde  employs, 
idiog,  is  opposed  to  iXHtQiog.  In  the  declaration  nSaa  iv^og^e/a 
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fQaqtrjgy  idiag  irnXvceong  ov  yivetaiy  we  are  assured  that  no  Scripture 
prophecy  admits  of  a  solution  proper  to  its  utterer,  as  opposed 
to  a  solution  appropriate  to  its  inspirer  ;  no  Scripture  prophecy 
can  be  explained  exclusively  from  the  prophet,  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  mind,  situation,  or  habits  of  the  individual  who 
gave  it  expression ;  its  meaning  must  be  sought  from  its  real 
author  ;  from  the  character  and  views  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
discoverable  from  other  sources.  Important  doctrine !  It  shows 
us  how  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  interpreters  when  they  tell 
us  that  Zacharias  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  above  his 
countrymen  in  the  largeness  of  his  conceptions,  and  that  there- 
fore the  language  of  his  song,  however  strong  it  may  be,  is 
meant  to  be  understood  only  of  temporal  or  national  deliver- 
ances. It  shows  us  that,  if  we  discover,  from  the  history  of 
Daniel,  that  he  was  patriotic  and  abounded  in  national  feeling,  we 
are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  his  vision  of  a  kingdom,  which 
was  to  subvert  all  other  kingdoms,  is  to  be  understood  of  a 
worldly  empire,  such  as  modern  Jews  may  dream  of;  inasmuch 
as  not  Daniel  l3ut  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  true  author  of  this 
vision,  we  are  to  look  for  an  interpretation  which  other  prophe- 
cies or  the  declarations  of  our  Lord,  prove  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit. — Above  all,  St.  Peter's  caution  teaches 
us  that  if  we  would  take  heed  to  the  lamp  of  prophecy  aright, 
we  must  have  affinity  with  the  Inspirer  of  prophecy  ;  must  cul- 
tivate communion  with  him  by  prayer ;  must  possess  that  spir- 
itual mind  which  alone  discerneth  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


The  Principles  and  Claims  of  Devotional  Music.    A  Prizb 

Essay. 


By  Thomas  Raatings,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music,  New- York. 

Praise,  like  prayer,  is  an  important  Christian  duty  devolving 
upon  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  The  obligations  to 
praise  God  are  unspeakably  great ;  and  whether  we  take  into 
view  the  glorious  perfections  of  his  nature  or  the  infinite  bless- 
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ings  he  bestows,  the  duty  is  evidently  one  that  shodd  neither 
be  neglected  nor  misunderstood. 

Among  the  authorized  methods  of  praise,  that  which  em- 
ploys devotional  song  holds  a  distinguished  place;  and  to  this 
method  the  precepts,  examples  and  exhortations  of  Scripture 
seem  chiefly  to  refer.  God  requires  the  whole  earth  to  become 
Tocal  in  his  praise ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  him  in* 
different  either  as  to  the  manner  or  the  spirit  of  our  songs. 
And  to  bring  our  offerings  with  cold  indifference  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  cause  them,  on  the  other,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the 
gratification  of  taste,  must  doubtless  be  displeasing  to  him  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  public  edification. 

The  subject  of  praise  has  not,  in  the  present  a^e,  been  often 
discussed  with  that  freedom  and  fulness  which  its  importance 
demands.  The  reasons  for  this  neglect  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  public  opinion  in  matters  of  taste.  One  class 
of  Christians,  distinguished  for  their  love  of  music,  have  laid 
such  peculiar  stress  on  the  cultivation  of  a  favorite  art  as  to 
awaken  the  prejudices  of  another  class,  who,  deficient  in  ma* 
sical  taste,  have  regarded  praise  chiefly  as  a  spiritual  exercise. 
Both  extremes  have  been  in  fault,  and  the  disagreement  has 
operated  in  various  ways  unfavorably  to  the  interests  of  church- 
music.  But  if  we  would  fully  understand  the  claims  of  duty  in 
this  matter  we  must  descend  to  first  principles.  Here  the  two 
parties  may  meet,  and  build  together  in  repairing  the  wastes 
which  have  been  occasioned  through  mismanagement  and  ne- 
glect 

What  then  Ls  implied  in  the  duty  of  singing  to  the  praise  of 
God  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult  The  Scriptures  furnish  us 
with  themes  which  are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  spirit- 
uality, and  these  themes  are  to  be  uttered  with  heart  and  voice, 
in  the  devout  eloquence  of  song. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  higher  claims  of  music,  there  are  certain 
properties  of  style  which  may  well  be  termed  fundamental. 
There  must  be  melody,  and  harmony,  and  measured  time,  or 
there  will  be  no  music  in  our  performances.  There  must  be 
articulation,  accent  and  emphasis,  or  there  will  be  no  distinct- 
ness or  propriety  of  utterance.  Music  in  the  absence  of  these 
properties  degenerates  into  jargon.  But  melody  and  harmony, 
time,  articulation,  accent  and  emphasis  are  things  which  do  not 
spring  up  spontaneously.  They  are  the  results  of  patient,  well 
directed  effort 
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There  must  also  be  bd  expresnve  utterance  of  the  sacred 
text,  accompanied  with  devout  aSectioos.  And  this,  most  of  all, 
requires  critical  attention  and  mental  discipline.  Even  in  secu- 
lar music,  which  employs  feigned  emotions,  there  is  need  of 
special  training ;  and  how  much  more  is  this  essential  where 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  requires  "  truth  within  ;"  when  all  our 
motives  and  feelings  and  purposes  are  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
great  object  of  religious  worship  ! 

Music,  when  applied  to  the  themes  of  inspiration,  should 
serve  to  clothe  them  with  the  power  of  eloquence.  This  is  its 
express  design-  The  words  being  given,  the  anger,  like  the 
individual  who  officiates  in  prayer,  is  to  utter  ihem  impressively, 
as  conveying  his  own  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  the  beart- 
searching  God.  This  view  of  the  subject,  evidently  accords 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures.  It  shows  us  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  devotional  song ;  and  every  thing  short  of 
it,  however  decent  or  tasteful  in  regard  to  manner,  must  fail  to 
secure  the  divine  acceptance.  Nor  can  such  a  method  of  cong- 
ing  be  attained  without  a  twofold  preparation  of  the  voice  and 
the  heart.  To  meet  in  the  presence  of  God,  as  is  too  often  done, 
without  this  preparation,  is  to  offer  the  lame,  the  blind  and  the 
torn  in  sacrifice.     It  is  bringing  an  empty  oblation. 

And  is  it  possible  that  a  principle  so  obvious  and  so  impor- 
tant as  (his,  can  be  practically  disregarded  1  Can  the  entire 
musical  arrangements  of  a  Christian  assembly  be  so  ordered  as 
virtual lyjto set  it  aside'?  Nothing  is  more  common.  Instances 
occur  througbout  the  land.  To  say  nothing  of  the  general  de- 
ficiency in  elementary  cultivation  by  which  the  praises  of  Zion 
too  often  become  a  dead  letter ;  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  wh«i 
there  is  much  appearance  of  talent,  that  the  leading  nngers  of 
either  sex,  are  persons  who  make  no  preten^ons  to  personal 
religion,  while  most  of  the  associated  band  appear  equally  io- 
difrerent  to  the  subject.  Here  of  course  the  pleasures  of  taste 
are  substituted  for  the  fervors  of  devotion.  At  least  this  is  true 
of  the  performers ;  nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that 
they  are  alone  in  the  tran^ession. 

Charity  requires  us  to  impute  many  of  the  existing  abuses 
to  the  absence  of  correct  informatioa.  But  this  plea  can  never 
serve  to  annihilate  responsiluli^.  The  requi^te  informatioa 
should  be  obtained.  Laid  under  infinite  obligations  to  love  and 
serve  God,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  ascertain  what  he  requires 
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of  US  ID  the  celebration  of  his  praise.  This  he  bas  so  plainly 
revealed,  that  no  one  who  will  examine  the  subject  neea  be  in 
tloubt.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  at  this  present  time  a  general 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  all  is  not  right, 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done ;  yet  as  to  modes  of  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  in  reference  to  individual  responsibility,  there  is 
mudi  darkness  and  mtsapprchen«OD.  Habits  are  to  be  rectified, 
prejudices  to  be  obviated,  false  maxims  and  principles  to  be  set 
aside ;  and  above  all,  the  public  indifference  is  to  be  done  away 
before  any  thing  effectual  can  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  general 
reform.  Many,  whose  attentionbas  been  called  to  the  subject,  feel 
the  necessity  of  exertion,  but  are  so  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties as  to  be  in  doubt  bow  they  should  act 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  methods  of  improvement  can  be 
adopted,  which  will  prove  equal  to  the  exigency  ? 

1.  Correct  infonnation  must  be  widely  diffused.  The  con- 
viction on  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  duty  is  altogether  too 
indefinite.  The  responsibility  is,  in  imagination,  so  divided  and 
subdivided,  as  to  apportion  a  trifling  share  to  individuals.  This 
is  a  delusion  that  must  be  brolcen  up  and  dissipated.  A  general 
disregard  to  duty  forms  not  the  smallest  excuse  for  individual 
neglect,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  powerful  motive  to  personal 
activity. 

Information  should  also  be  given  in  reference  to  physical  ca- 
pabilities. A  multitude  of  prejudices,  false  maxims  and  princi- 
ples would  thus  be  annihilated.  The  want  of  talent,  which  is 
so  generally  exhibited,  is  in  most  cases  the  mere  result  of 
neglect  and  mismanagement.  All,  it  is  true,  have  not  been 
equally  favored.  Some  have  ten  talents,  some  have  five,  and 
some  have  one.  But  to  say  nothing  of  music  as  a  fine  ait,  re- 
quiiing  peculiar  genius  and  susceptibility,  we  may  voitore  to 
affirm,  tnat  the  God  of  nature  has  been  sufficiently  bountifiil  for 
all  the  purposes  here  under  consideration.  This  accords  with 
tjie  testimony  of  intelligent  musicians  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic—testimony which  has  been  given  under  all  the  advan- 
tages of  practical  demonstration.  So  far  as  regards  the  inte- 
rests of  devotional  song,  it  is  evident  that  taste  and  talent  lie 
nnich  within  the  power  of  cultivation.  Our  ordinary  methods 
of  instruction,  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  properties  of 
style,  are,  however,  susceptible  of  great  improvement ;  and  spe- 
cific information  respecting  them  should  he  everywhere  sup- 
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plied.*    Where  there  is  also  the  right  disposition,  there  will  in 
general  be  sufficient  leisure  for  practice.    Most  of  us  can 

*  The  following  hints  may  serve  as  some  illustration  of 
what  is  needed : 

1.  During  the  period  of  infancy,  the  voice  maybe  trained  in 
song,  much  as  in  speech,  and  with  about  the  same  facility : 
while  in  later  years  the  process  becomes  more  difficult  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  been  longer  neglected.  This  shows  the  im- 
portance of  early  culture.  Still  adults  should  not  be  dissuaded 
from  effort.  All  are  susceptible  of  some  improvement ;  and 
multitudes,  if  duly  encouraged,  might  in  time  become  useful 
singers. 

2.  Qualities  of  tone,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  habitual  treatment  of  the  vowels  ;  as  upon 
these  the  voice  is  wholly  formed.  The  amount  of  power,  delicacy, 
&c.,  often  depends  on  the  character  of  training.  Every  teach- 
er, therefore,  should  labor  to  improve  his  own  voice,  ^s  well  as 
his  power  of  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  voices  of  others. 

3.  Singinff  in  just  tune  is  by  no  means  an  instinctive  fac- 
ulty, but  is  m  every  case  the  result  of  well-directed  imitation. 
Voices  once  well  trained  in  this  respect,  may  afterwards  be  vi- 
tiated by  neglect,  or  by  the  bias  of  an  imperfect  teacher. 

4.  The  due  observance  of  measured  time  is  a  mere  spe- 
cies of  mental  calculation,  rendered  habitual  by  persevering 
practice. 

5.  A  good  articulation  may  in  most  cases  be  easily  obtain- 
ed where  habits  have  not  become  too  inveterate.  Here  almost 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  right  treatment  of  the  conso- 
nants. While  vowels  only  are  to  be  sung,  consonants  are 
to  be  articulated  at  certain  given  moments,  with  great  preci- 
sion ;  and  with  a  force  alwavs  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  auditor.  Suitable  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the 
power  of  accompanying  instruments. 

6.  Music  makes  some  general  provision  for  accent  and 
emphasis,  but  in  sacred  song,  the  sense  of  the  words  must 
take  precedence  of  musical  rules.  Yet  the  latter  must  not  be 
wholly  disregarded.  Breathing,  too,  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
regulated  by  the  punctuation  and  the  sense  of  the  language  ; 
and  the  latter  should  by  all  means  be  made  to  flow  with  appar- 
ent ease  and  propriety. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  right  emotions  in  the  singer  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to  just  expression.  This  can  never  be  done,  with- 
out example  seconded  by  appropriate  eflbrt.  Eflbrts  should 
also  be  repeated,  till  they  result  in  the  formation  of  a  settled 
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doubtless  commtuid  u  much  lusure  aa  feH  to  the  lot  of  tlie 
Bweet  Pgalmist  of  Isriel,  mttiDg  ufoa  the  throne  of  a  miffhtj 
nation. 

2.  Let  ereiy  one  pursue  the  work  of  praise  in  his  hours  of 
private  devotion.  All  who  can  speak  have  native  talent  suffi- 
cient for  the  ends  of  private  edification.  Multitudes  who  wen 
never  taught  to  sustain  the  melody  of  a  tune,  have  acquired  the 
important  habit  to  which  we  here  refer^a  habit  which  no  con- 
siderations could  afterwards  induce  them  to  relinquish.  It  be- 
comes in  such  cases  a  rich  source  of  spiritual  improvement. 
ThePsalmist  appears  often  to  have  been  singing  alone.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  the  occa»onal  languai^e  of  his  themes,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstances  that  gave  them  birth.  The  primi- 
tive ChristiaoE  appear  to  have  acquired  a  amilar  habit  The 
AposUe  says,  "  Is  any  merry  (joyful),  let  him  sag  psalms ;" 
not,  let  him  wait  till  the  hour  of  some  public  performance. 
Ludier  understood  the  importance  of  this  method  of  singii^ ; 
80  did  the  late  President  Edwards.  The  latter,  during  the 
years  of  his  ministry,  would  oOen  retire  into  the  forests  and 
nelds,  spending  hours  together  in  ^ging  aloud  the  joyous 
meditations  of  his  heart. 

3.  Let  there  be  singing  uniformly  at  the  family  altar.  This 
was  one  of  the  primitive  practices  that  should  never  have  been 
discontinued.  It  obtained  also  among  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
leenth  centuiy.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day,  whole  villages 
became  vocal  with  the  songs  of  praise.  We  see  not  why  family 
praise  is  not  equally  as  appropriate  as  family  prayer.  Why 
should  we  be  so  constantly  asking  favors  of  Gix),  and  as  con- 
stantly neglecting  lo  "  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
mercies  V  True,  there  arc  other  methods  of  rendering  praise ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  one  which  has  been  constituted 
for  thisspecific  purpose  should  be  neglected.  Devotional  sing- 
ing has  a  delightful  influence  upon  families,  and  were  it  gene- 
rally praclised  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  should  soon  see  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  music  of  our  churches. 

habit }  every  thing  shore  of  this  will  fail  to  secure  the  desired 
end. 

And  now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  things  as  we  have 
here  enumerated  are  almost  universally  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
clnimBofnotalion,  which  also  in  tbeir  turn  are  but  imperfectly 
sustained,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  improvements  and  facili- 
ties are  wanting. 
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4  Children  should  be  early  taught  to  8iDg«  Early  cultivatioii, 
when  rightly  directed,  is  uniformly  attended  with  success.  The 
measure  of  this  success  will  not  always  be  equal ;  but  in  those 
districts  of  country  on  other  side  the  Atlantic,  where  juvenile 
instruction  prevails,  the  imaginary  distinction  of  natural  and 
unnatural  voices  is  never  thought  of.  All  are  found  to  make 
pn^ress  in  the  art ;  and  to  receive  impressions  which  will  be 
Jastmg  as  life.  And  when  we  recollect  that  voices  which  have 
been  neglected  in  childhood  and  youth,  are  afterwards  prone 
through  the  increasing  dijQEiculties  of  cultivation,  to  be  n^iected 
in  riper  years,  we  see  at  once  the  importance  of  commencing 
at  the  right  period. 

In  places  where  vocal  music  is  made  one  of  the  regular 
branches  of  primary  education,  the  children  become  fond  of  the 
exercises,  and  make  rapid  attainments  in  the  art.  Music  is  found 
to  have  an  important  mfluence  upon  their  temper  and  conduct 
and  physical  healtL  It  furnishes  also  an  interesting  method 
of  impressing  moral  and  religious  truth  upon  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.  Testimony  to  this  effect  is  abundant  and  un- 
equivocal.  Much  good,  therefore,  can  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  juvenile  cultivation.  Children  can  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
in  private  classes,  at  the  Sabbath  school,  or  at  the  domestic 
fir^ide.*  Why  should  not  this  species  of  instruction  form  one 
of  the  regular  branches  of  a  Christian  education  1  If  the  mat* 
ter  were  so  understood,  the  happiest  results  would  follow.    An 


*  The  earliest  access  which  the  teacher  usually  gains  to  his 
pupils,  is  at  the  infant  school,  where  the  process  is  chiefly  that 
of  imitation.  Id  primary  schools  and  juvenile  classes,  the  ru- 
diments of  notation  form  a  prominent  object  of  attention; 
while  the  drilling  exercises  are  occasionally  relieved  by  the 
performance  of  songs  sacred  or  secular,  as  solos,  duos,  cho« 
ruses,  &c.,  adapted  to  the  juvenile  taste,  which  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  sing  from  memory.  Lessons  for  the  exercises  should 
be  so  simple  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  weakest  capacity,  and  so 
namerous  and  so  progressive,  as  to  lead  onward  by  easy  steps 
to  the  higher  walks  m  execution.  Meanwhile  the  claims  of 
style,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  heart,  should  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  as  early  impressions,  whether  right  or  wrong,  will  be 
liable  to  have  an  abiding  influence.  In  this  last  respect  our 
existing  manuals  of  instruction  are  doubtless  susceptible  of 
improvement. 
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entire  generation  might  thus  be  raised  up  to  unite  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  God,  without  a  discordant  voice. 

Our  country  is  just  beginning,  in  a  few  limited  sections,  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  the  efforts  which 
have  thus  been  made  are  worthy  of  all  commendatiDn.  But  in 
most  sections  the  case  is  far  otherwise  In  many  CbriaUan  fam- 
ilies, where  there  is  an  abundance  of  secular  cultivation,  the 
songs  of  Zion  are  either  unknown,  or  known  only  as  the  sources 
of  tasteful  amusement  What  an  inconsistency !  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  such  management  in  the  days  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers ! 

6.  A  school  of  a  peculiar  character  is  needed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  church  music  j^-one  which  shall  not  pursue  the  less  im- 
portant properties  of  sule,  to  the  neglect  of  such  as  are  essen- 
tial to  theinterests  of  devotion;— one  which  shall  ihoroughlr 
develop  the  powers  of  vocal  enunciation,  in  connection  witn 
pious  sentiments  and  motives.  Mere  secular  cultivation  has  its 
uses.  It  can  do  much  towards  disciplining  the  vocal  powers. 
When  well  conducted,  it  can  promote  skill  and  susceptibility 
almost  to  any  extent  It  can  in  these  respects  go  far  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  attained  in  our  schools  of  church  music.  But 
there  is  one  thing  all  essential  to  the  interests  we  are  advoca- 
ting, which  it  never  cherishes.  It  never  cherishes  a  devotional 
spirit  True,thestrains  of  secular  music  aresometimesdeeply  pa- 
thetic, carrying  with  them  the  imposinginfluencesof solemnity; 
and  especially  so  when  applied  to  sacred  words.  But  ibis  influence, 
so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is  often  of  a  questionable  char- 
acter. It  is  more  like  the  effect  of  religion  draroattzed,  than 
like  the  genuine  breathing  of  devotion.  The  latter  are  entirely 
of  a  different  nature.  They  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  musical  mechanism  or  imaginative  sentimentality.  They 
require  special  culture.  They  require  self-examination,  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  and  holy  meditation ;  and  where  these  are 
wanting,  it  Is  in  vain  lo  look  for  any  thing  better  than  the  sub- 
dued tastefulness  of  musical  display.  Unless  religious  influences, 
therefore, — influences  of  a  decided  character, — are  carried  into 
our  schools  of  church  music,  and  made  to  abide  there,  the  habits 
ofdulnesson  the  one  hand,  and  of  Imaginative  sentimentality  on 
the  other  will  continue  to  prevail.  There  will  perchance  he 
other  things  which  in  themselves  are  desirable.  There  may  he 
taste  and  skill  and  verbal  adaptation ;  and,  musically  speaking, 
there  may  be  pathos,  and  energy,  and  expression;    but  after 
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hII,  the  fervon  of  genuine  devotion  will  be  vanting.  This 
truth  has  been  abundantly  realized  as  a  matter  of  history ;  and 
yet  the  churches  are  slow  to  understand  it.  Why  do  they  not 
consider  that  n  sacri6ce  which  is  so  uniformly  heartless  in  its 
preparation,  will  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  be  heartless  at 
the  altarof  public  devotion  t  The  principle  is  perfectly  plain  end 
intelligible.  One  of  two  things,  therefore,  is  inevitable.  Either 
we  must  relinquish  all  ideas  of  permanent  reform  among  singers 
in  regard  to8ptntuality,Qr  else  religious  influences  of  an  abiding 
character  must  be  made  to  pervade  our  whole  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, from  the  nursery  to  the  house  of  public  worship. 

Let  secular  music  be  culti  vated  with  secular  feelings  andsecular 
associations.  This  is  perfectly  appropriate  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  art ;  but  the  hallowed  nature  of 
divine  sone  disclaims  such  alliances.  We  honor  the  men  who 
are  successfully  devotine  themselves  to  music,  as  an  art  £»« 
pecially  do  we  honor  the  Christian  teachers,  who  are  so  zeal- 
ously promoting  elementary  knowledge  of  this  sort  among  the 
rising  generation.  They  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  we  love 
to  bid  them  "  God  speed."  One  of  the  great  difficulties  at 
present  to  be  encountered  among  adult  pupiL,  may  thus  in  time 
be  removed.'  Yet,  as  the  praises  of  Zion  cannot  wait  for  a 
future  g«ieration,  something  eflfectual  should  be  done  for  their 
immediate  improvement.  Nor  does  the  distinction  we  are  now 
inasting  upon,  lose  any  of  its  importance  through  the  increase 
of  elementary  instruction.  Volumes  would  fail  to  show  its  im- 
p<Htaace ;  and  to  a  practical  disregard  of  it  in  our  schools,  and 
social  circles  and  families,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
the  want  of  spirituality  in  the  music  of  our  churches. 

6.  Reli^ous  influences  should,  zs  far  as  practicable,  be  carried 
into  our  lai^er  concerts  and  rehearsals  of  sacred  music.     These 

*  The  difficulty  of  connecting  elementary  criticism  with  in- 
fluences which  are  strictly  religious.  The  habit  of  constant  - 
drilling,  tends  to  promote  faMidioDsnesB  sod  musical  eibilara- 
tion,  rather  than  the  parity  or  the  elevation  of  religious  feel* 
ing ;  while  yet  in  the  present  state  of  things,  much  o(  this 
kind  of  drilling  is  indispensable.  The  tendency  is  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted  by  any  trifling  exertions.  A  few 
formal  petitions  in  prayer  with  languid  cantionary  admonitiona 
will  never  suffice.  The  hallowed  breathings  of  devotion  will 
not  be  felt  in  the  school  unless  there  is  habitual  watchfulness, 
with  a  fervent  spirit  of  supplication. 
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are  often  as  entirely  secular  in  their  character  and  tendency,  as 
if  the  themes  of  song  had  actually  been  designed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  some  heathen  divinity.  Much  of  the  music  applied  to 
sacred  themes  by  the  first  masters  in  the  art,  is  imaginative  rather 
than  devotional — more  adapted  to  exhilarate  the  feelings  of 
animal  nature,  than  to  win  the  pure  affections  of  the  heart  to 
the  love  of  divine  truth.*  Such  music  is  often  full  of  profe^ 
sional  merit — tender,  figurative,  bold  or  sublime — beautifully 
simple  or  scientifically  elaborate;  but,  like  many  other  produc- 
tions of  human  genius,  it  occupies  the  r^iona  of  taste  without 
entering  the  recesses  of  the  heait.  Muse  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly atractive  to  a  portion  of  the  community ;  and  there  is  in 
many  places  a  propensity  to  substitute  it  even  in  the  church, 
in  place  of  that  which  is  strictly  devotional.f  This  tendency  is 
far  from  being  lessened  by  concerts  and  rehearsals  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  Concerts  of  sacred  music  might  doubtless  be  ren- 
dered occasions  of  religious  improvement.  When  this  is  not 
done,  their  influence,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  a  questionable  cha- 
racter. 

7.  If  such  an  amount  of  responsibility,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
involved  in  the  office  of  praise,  is  it  right  to  confide  the  whole 
management  of  this  interest  to  a  few  inexperienced  individuals  1 

*  A  single  example  miy  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
Let  UB  take  the  sentiment,  "  Hosanna  in  the  highai,"  which 
often  occurs  in  musical  pieces.  If  the  singer  on  the  one  hand 
were  to  utter  this  seDtiment  as  coming  from  the  deep  settled 
aflections  of  bis  own  soul  in  the  presence  of  a  heart- search  tog 
God,  he  would  in  moat  cases  choose  to  give  it  a  sweet,  mild 
and  tender  enunciation,  but  the  music  should  indicate  higher 
feelings  of  real  devotion  than  he  possesses  or  recognizes  in 
his  fellow  worshippers  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  simply 
painting  to  our  imaginations  the  enthusiaBms  of  the  multitude 
who  uttered  that  sentiment  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  why 
then  he  is  allowed  to  be  vociferous  and  exclamatory.  He  may 
fill  the  ancient  multitude  with  the  highest  possible  rhapsody,and 
become  frantic  himself  ia  the  representation.  In  either  of  the 
two  cases,  muncally  tpeaking,  he  would  act  in  character.  In 
the  one,  he  would  be  actually  worshipping;  in  the  other,  he 
would  be  merely  personating  the  ancient  worshippers. 

t  Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  character  of  tunes  for 
devotional  purposes,  did  our  limits  allow.  Probably  a  reform 
in  other  respects  would  lead  to  great  improvements  here. 
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This  was  not  the  primitive  method.  David  and  Asaph  and 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  and  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  who 
led  in  the  praises  of  God,  were  men  distinguished  for  their  piety 
and  influence.  The  same  was  true  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  the 
modern  reformers.  Luther's  example  is  conspicuous.  He  not 
only  sung,  but  he  compiled  and  composed  music  for  the  churches ; 
and  while  hissermons,  that  caused  millions  to  tremble,  are  now 
forgotten,  his  Old  Hundred  and  his  Judgment  Hymn  may  con- 
tinue to  edify  the  people  of  God  to  the  remotest  generations. 

We  know  it  has  been  said  in  these  latter  times,  that  singers 
are  irritable,  that  their  dissensions  are  incurable,  and  that  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  all  authoritative  interference  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  Nor  can  we  much  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of 
8uch  an  opinion.  The  managers  of  operas  and  oratorios  and 
grand  concerts  and  festivals,  have  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  bitterness  of  muacal.  dissensions.  Churches  have  sometimes 
been  rent  asunder  and  ministers  driven  from  their  charges  by 
such  unhappy  causes.  Many  a  sad  incident  has  occurred  to 
show  the  danger  of  such  dissensions.  But  how  does  it  happen 
Uiat  no  examples  of  this  nature  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  wluch 
abound  in  the  details  of  human  imperfection  1  The  truth  is, 
that  the  sacred  institution  of  praise  has  been  neglected  and 
abused  in  these  modem  days,  till,  in  many  respects,  there  is  a 
general  want  of  correct  information  in  regard  to  it. 

Music  is  the  language  of  feeling.  When  cultivated  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  personal  gratification,  emolument,  distinction 
or  display,  it  is  of  course  liable,  in  many  instances,  to  awaken 
among  its  patrons  and  devotees,  some  of  the  worst  passions  of 
the  human  heart ;  but  when  it  is  cultivated  strictly  for  social 
and  beneficent  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  promotion  of 
the  praiiie  and  glory  of  God  and  the  edificatibn  of  his  people, 
its  tendencies  are  necessarily  and  decidedly  of  the  opposite 
nature.  It  strengthens  the  social  principle.  It  awakens 
sympathy,  cherishes  affection,  and  contributes  to  mutual  gratifi- 
cation and  refined  enjoyment. 

And  here  lies  the  true  secret  in  management  with  regard  to 
religious  music  Such  music  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  labor 
and  care.  It  will  never  produce  or  regulate  or  preserve  itself. 
Its  interests  cannot  safely  be  confided  to  those  who  are  destitute 
of  piety  or  deficient  in  general  influence.  If  music  as  a  fine  art 
has  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  this  is  the  very  reason  why  de- 
votional song  should  be  more  thoroughly  taken  in  band.     Let 
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the  pulpit  breathe  the  ^ntle  language  of  instnictioD,  persuaaion 
and  encouragement,  till  the  public  conscience  is  well  enlight- 
ened ;  let  sineing-scbools  be  religiously  conducted  ;  and  let  in- 
fluential tDGmbers  of  the  church  become  metdc  advisers  and  par- 
ticipators in  the  exercises,  and  look  to  God  for  a  bleming.  Such 
a  course  will  be  attended  with  ultimate  success.  Only  let  in- 
formation be  given,  and  let  the  leading  members  of  a  church 
become  active  cultivators,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tiao  spirit,  and  all  will  be  well.  Music  in  such  cases  becomes 
a  sweet  harmonizer  of  the  affections.  Jealousies  and  differences 
in  taste  and  discrepancies  of  opinion  soon  disappear ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  religious  motives  and  feelings,  the  ungers  be- 
come united  as  a  band  of  brethren,  and  cheerfully  yield  them- 
selves to  thejudimous,  mild  direction  of  thosowbo  have  author- 
ity in  the  church.  Such  a  result  will  not  always  immediately 
appear,  especially  when  there  has  been  previous  mismanage- 
ment ;  but  we  believe  it  has  seldom  failed  when  there  has  been 
a  becoming  measure  of  peiseverance.  The  experiment  will  at 
least  be  a  safe  one ;  while  there  will  be  neither  safety  nor  suc- 
cess without  it.  Let  the  pastor  and  the  members  of  the  church 
thus  assume  their  proper  responsibilities ;  and  singers  in  the  end 
will  be  as  easily  guided  as  any  class  of  people.  A  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  will  prove  irresistible.  It  will  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle, and  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences.  To  the  absence 
of  such  a  spirit  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  difficulties  which 
so  often  arise  in  the  ranks  of  cultivation. 

But  not  to  enlarge  on  the  methods  of  operation.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  sufficient  need  of  effort  in  the  way  of  reform ; 
and  that  the  work  is  not  impracticable.  All  that  is  required 
by  the  existing  aspect  of  tilings,  can  bb  done.  The  Songs  of 
Zioo  can  be  fully  redeemed  from  existing  abuses,  and  rendered 
acceptable  in  His  sight.  All  are  interested  in  such  a  result ;  and 
must  share  in  the  responsibility.  All  as  individuals  are  bound 
to  praise  God  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  duty  is  just  as 
universal  as  are  the  obligations  to  love  and  gratitude ;  and 
amidst  the  endless  diversity  of  talent  there  b  something  that 
every  one  can  do.  God  proposes  to  be  glorified  in  the  offerings 
of  praise.  Who  shall  dare  to  rob  him  of  this  glory  1  And  is 
it  no  crime  to  be  negligent  and  heartless  in  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  oSerings  of  praise  often 
become  an  offence  to  God — a  vain  oblation — an  unmeaning 
service — a  system  even  of  solemn  mockery  1  All  this,  as  we  have 
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seen,  con  be  prevented  ;  and  the  methods  of  operation  are  be- 
fore us.  Let  no  one  wail  for  the  impetos  of  public  sentiment ; 
but  let  all  awake  to  the  claiEos  of  persona!  responsibility. 

And  shall  not  the  praises  of  God  ascend  from  every  closet 
and  from  every  family  altar '?  ShRll  not  the  rising  generation 
all  be  taught  to  sing  ?  Shall  not  schools  be  better  sustained 
and  conducted  as  well  as  more  numerously  attended  ?  Shall 
not  the  pulpit  give  instruction,  and  those  who  have  influence  and 
authority  in  the  churches  awake  to  duty  ?  Or  have  love  and 
gratiUide  no  longer  any  claims  upon  us  ?  Or  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  there  is  nothing  so  transcend  en  11  y  beautiful  and  glorious  in 
the  divine  perfections,  as  to  demand  a  purer  sacrifice  of  praise  ? 
So  thought  not  the  mm  of  old,  who  spake  as  ihey  wtre  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;" — "  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  that  come  before  him." 
Angels  worship  him,  with  vailed  faces  in  the  lowest  prostration, 
though  filled  with  the  highest  raptures  of  heaven.  And  while 
with  such  affections  they  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of 
Hosts," — "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty,"— "  Who  shall  not  fear  thee  and  glorify  thy  name !" — 
"  Amen,  blessing  and  honor  and  glory  ana  power  be  unto  him 
that  sittetb  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever," 
shall  the  same  hallowed  and  exalted  themes  be  uttered  by  the 
church  militant.in  a  listless,  discordant,  irreTerent  manner,  or  at 
best  be  made  the  favorite  subjects  for  musical  enjoyment  or  pro- 
fe  ^onal  display  1  It  must  not  be.  Love  and  gratitude  forbid 
it.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  people  forbid  it. 
Yet  thus  it  will  be,  as  heretofore, unless  Christians  awake  to  ef- 
fort There  is  no  other  possible  alternative.  Habitual  neglect 
is  universally  punished  with  barrenness ;  and  the  principle  u  as 
important  to  individuals  as  to  communities,  and  as  applicable  to 
musical  enjoyment  as  to  devotional  spirituality.  The  men  who 
consent  to  employ  their  gifts  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they 
alone,  may  expect,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  find  acceptance 
in  the  songs  of  praise. 

But  God  is  wont  to  smile  upon  the  right  observance  of  his 
owD  institutions.  Already  he  has  gone  before  us  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  heavenly  favors.  Religious  singing-ficbools  have 
been  places  of  precious  interest ;  and  revivals  of  religion  hav« 
been  promoted  by  their  instrumentality.  Larger  blessings  of  a 
like  nature  are  yet  in  store.     Who  then  will  not  improve,  to  the 
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vtmoat,  the  talent  which  has  been  given  him  for  the  espreas 
purpose  of  promoting  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  1 

We  have  presented  only  the  claims  of  duty.  We  might 
speak  of  Ihe  many  advantages  of  music  as  a  fine  art,  notwitb- 
Etanding  its  occasional  liabinlies  to  abuse.  We  might  spcalc  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  music  upon  our  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  of  its  importance  to  an  educated  ministry.  And 
especially  might  we  speak  of  devotionai  song,  as  a  rich  source 
of  enjoyment.  It  is  a  precious  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  God.  It  js  the  very  employment  of 
angels.  It  is  heaven  begun  below.  It  affcvds  a  most  delightful 
foretaste  of  the  endless  felicities  above.  Why  should  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  adoption  wait  until  they  arrive  at  the  very 
threshold  of  heaven  before  they  begin  the  celestial  employ- 
ment T 

There  is  one  class  of  readers  who  are  ready  to  shrink  from 
the  full  respon^bility  of  this  employment.  Though  they  respect 
religion,  they  make  no  [nreten^ns  to  real  spirituality,  but  have 
always  regarded  themselves  as  supplying  the  mere  machinery, 
the  beautuul  mechanism  of  holy  song.  Shall  the  lips  of  these 
at  once  be  sealed  1  No — no.  Let  every  one  that  breathes  pour 
forth  the  notes  of  praise.  Every  living  soul  is  called  upon — 
"Young  men  and  maidens, old  men  and  children,  praise  ye  the 
Lord."  Let  every  voice  be  tuned  and  put  into  requiation.  We 
love  to  see  the  dear  youth,  and  those  of  riper  age,  nocking  to  the 
religious  singing-school.  Many  may  there  learn  their  lost  con- 
dition,  and  fiud  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Still  the  individuals 
who  refuse  to  employ  holy  aflfections  white  engaged  in  the  work 
of  praise,  must  remember  that  God  looks  upon  the  heart,  and 
that  a  heartless  offering,  whether  in  praise  or  prayer,  can  never 
be  accepted.  Let  them  prepare  to  come  into  bis  presence  with 
heart  and  voice,  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding:  and  thus 
coming  be  will  smile  upon  them  with  the  visitations  of  his  grace. 

But  who  are  they  that  should  be  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  im- 

Erovement  ?  Who  shall  stand  up  in  the  places  of  Asaph  and 
[eman  and  Jeduthun — in  the  places  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  reformers,  to  lead  in  the  praises  of 
Zion  t  The  disciples  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  so  proverbial  in 
these  modern  days  for  their  delinquency,  are  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  love  and  gratitude,  to  be  foremost  in  showing 
forth  "the  praise  of  him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light"    They  above  all  others  should  be 
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leaders  in  the  hallowed  enterprise.  Their  children  should  be 
the  earliest  to  lisp  hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David.  The  closet, 
the  family  altar,  the  social  circle,  the  religious  singing-school, 
the  house  of  God,  should  all  bear  testimony  to  the  beauty,  the 
frequency,  and  the  fervor  of  their  offerings  of  praise. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill 
the  whole  earth ;  when  the  rocks  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
and  the  islands  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  shall  reverberate  with 
the  songs  of  holy  joy.  How  delightful  the  thought !  What  a 
lively  picture  will  such  a  scene  afford  of  that  place  where  the 
pure  rivers  of  pleasure  are  forever  flowing  from  the  throne  of 
God!  There  praise  is  an  employment  that  shall  never  end. 
How  pure,  how  sweet,  how  hallowed,  how  transporting  must 
be  the  anthems  of  the  blessed  inhabitants  above !  Let  us  so 
cultivate  the  praises  of  God  below,  as  to  be  prepared  at  length 
to  unite  in  the  universal,  endless  songs  of  heaven. 


ARTICLE   V. 


Augustine  as  a  Sacred  Orator. 


By  Rey.  O.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester,  Mass. 

The  following  article,  drawn  up  in  substance  several  years 
since,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Porter,  late  President  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  is  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  ori- 

finally  intended  to  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  pulpit  from  the 
eeinning  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
to  have  tor  its  basis  a  similar  work  by  John  William  Schmid,* 
formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  with  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand,  to  constitute 
substantially,  however,  an  independent  production.  As  much 
has  been  already  said  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Repository, 
respecting  the  life  and  education  of  Augustine,  it  has  been 

*  J.  W.  Schmid  was  born  in  1744,  and  died  1798.  His  work  is  en- 
titled, "  Anieitung  zum  popal&ren  Kanzelvortrag.  3te  Ausg.  3  Theile. 
Th.  III.  herausgeg.  von  C.  C.  E.  Schmid,"  Prof,  of  Phil,  at  the 
same  place,  who  was  born  in  1761,  and  died  in  1812.  It  was  the  third 
part  of  the  preceding  work  which  was  proposed  as  the  basis  of  this 
history. 
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thought  best  to  omit  the  most  that  I  had  written  on  this  put  of 
the  subject.* 

Aug;ustine  b  ranked  among  the  moat  distinguished  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  western  church,  and  claims  oui  particular  atten- 
tion as  one  of  her  most  pious  and  eloquent  preachers.  He  was 
bom  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  at  Tagaste,  a  small  town 
of  Numidia  in  Africa,  Not.  13tb,  A.  D.  367.  Both  of  bis 
parents  were  anxJoua  to  have  bim  acquire  skill  in  the  liberal 
arts,  but  each  from  different  motives.  His  father,  who  was  a 
heathen,  until  near  the  close  of  life,  bad  in  view  bis  promotion 
in  the  world ;  his  mothn,  who  was  a  very  pious  woman, 
hia  useAdness  in  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Augustine's  education  recdved, 
of  course,  every  attention.  His  mother  began  to  labor  for  his 
spiritual  good  in  bis  very  infancy,  teaching  him  to  pray,  and 
endeaToring,  with  ceaseless  assiduity,  to  imbue  bis  mind  and 
heart  with  tht  principles  of  Cbrisliariity.  His  father,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  At>  object,  early  sent  him  to  a  public  school, 
at  Mauaura,  near  by ;  and,  indeed,  though  not  rich,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  took  great  pains  with  bis  son's  education.  After  the 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  Augustine's  17tb  year,  the 
mother,  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  the  conversion  and  future 
usefulness  of  her  child  in  the  church  of  God,  endeavored  to 
complete  what  ber  husband  had  commenced, 

Augustine  early  evinced  strong  powers  o 
memory,  and  great  snsceptibility  of  emotioi 
kinds  of  Roman  literature  he  soon  became 
tached,  particularly  to  the  poets.  He  neve 
count  of  the  death  of  Dido,  without  tears.  1 
with  his  companions,  he  usually  excelled ;  a 
essays  be  often  obtained  the  plaudits  of  his 
was  called  a  lad  of  promising  genius.  Nor 
years  belie  the  promise  of  his  youth,  in  this  p: 
respects,however,  the  mother  bad  every  thing  t 
To  all  kinds  of  severe  disciplinary  study,herso[i 

*  In  addition  to  Schmid,  as  above  referred  to,  the  rollowioir author- 
itiea  have  been  conaulled  :  Au^atini  0pp.,  studio  Benedict.  Cong.  St. 
Maur.,AnL  1700-3;  SchrOckPa  chrJGL  Kirchengesichicbte;  Da  Tin's 
Hiat  of  Eccl.  Writers,  franalated  from  the  French  ;  Cave's  Scripto- 
ruui  Eccl.  Hiatoria  j  Buder'a  Livea ;  Milner'e  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  i  Moaheimi  etc. 
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Hence,  he  never  made  much  progress  in  the  Greek.  As  to  reli* 

{{ion,  be  not  only  had  none,  but  he  showed  himself  reckless  to  the 
ast  degree.  Take  his  own  confession,  as  sufficient  proof  on  this 
point  He  is  speaking  of  himself,  while  at  Carthage,  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  "  I  came  to  this  place,"  says  he,  in  sub- 
stance, ^^  with  the  flames  of  flagitious  lusts  burning  around  me, 
on  every  side.  As  yet  I  knew  nothing  of  the  love  of  Grod, 
although  abundantly  devoted  to  other  loves.  Famishing  with 
secret  poverty,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  becoming  less 
poor.  I  constantly  ran  out  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  my 
affections;  wholly  devoted  to  worldly  things,  and  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  the  snareless  road  of  heavenly  se* 
curity."* 

But  the  prayers  of  the  mother,  in  behalf  of  the  son,  at  length 

Jrevailed.  After  a  long  and  vicious  course,  during  which  he 
ad  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  vari- 
ous places,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Milan,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  pious  Ambrose,  and  hopefully  converted  to 
God. 

Soon  after  this  happy  event,  accompanied  by  his  now  joyful 
mother,  who  had  followed  him  thither,  Au^stine  set  out  for 
his  native  place.  On  this  journey,  while  waiting  at  Ostia  for  a 
passage,  he  lost  his  mother.  The  account  which  he  gives  of 
this  event  in  his  Confessions,!  is  so  excellent  and  affecting, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  presenting  the  reader  with 
the  substance  of  it,  in  a  translation.  It  will  serve  at  least  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  man. 

By  thy  secret  appointment  it  so  happened  that,  a  f^w  days  before 
her  death,  she  ancl  I  stood  alone  reclining  on  a  window  which  over- 
looked a  garden,  in  a  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  where,  remote 
from  crowds,  we  were,  aller  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  preparing 
for  >hc  voyage  before  us.  There,  all  alone,  we  conversed  very  sweetly 
together ;  and,  forgetting  the  past,  launched  out  into  the  future,  en- 
deavoring,  as  with  truth  present,  mutually  to  obtain  correct  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  thy  being  and  that  eternal  life  of  the  saints, 
the  things  of  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  conceived.  We  sincerely  panted  afler  those  celestial  streams 
which  flow  from  thee,  the  fountain  of  life  ;  in  order  that  thence,  sprin- 
kled according  to  our  capacity,  we  might  in  any  wise  rightly  contem- 
plate so  great  a  theme. 

*  Aug.  Conf.  Lib.  lll.c.  1.    The  original,  in  Augustine's  charao« 
teristic  style,  is  made  up  of  quibbles  and  a  continual  playing  upon 
words, 
t  Augustine  0pp.  Tom.  I.  Lib.  IX.  c.  10  §  23,  p.  121. 
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Having  drawn  out  our  diacourse  to  this  point  that  no  carneJ  de- 


lights, how  great  Boever  their  pleasure  and  worldly  brilliancy,  wi 

.  worthy  of  beiag  compared  or  were  to  much  at  named,  with  the  k 

of  the  life  to  come,  we  aroiued  ourselves,  with  a  more  ardent  aB 

thro  „ 

which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  illumine  the  earth.  We  ascended,  as 
we  reflected,  converted  and  admtred  thy  works,  and  came  to  the  con- 
sidenitiOD  of  our  own  minds,  and  passed  beyonil  them,  that  we  might 
arrive  at  the  region  of  perfect  fulnete,  where  thou  feedeait  lerael  lor- 
ever  with  truth ;  and  where  life  is  wisdom,  the  generator  of  all  thing*! 
both  those  which  have  been,  and  those  which  are — unmade  itsell^  but 
forever  existing,  just  at  it  was,  and  thus  forever  to  exist ;  nay,  rather 
which  hat  neither  past  nor  future,  bnt  only  the  present,  since  it  it 
«l«rnal,  and  what  either  has  been,  or  ia  about  to  be,  it  not  eternal. 
While  t»>nver«ing  andpantingoAer.thit  wisdom  in  full  impulte  of  soul 
we  meaturably  reached  it,  and  breathed  forth  our  desires  and  Jell 
there,  fatt  secured,  ihc  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  returned  again  to 
tlie  Bound  of  our  vnice,  where  the  word  has  its  origin  and  ita  ending, 
—unlike  th;f  Word,  our  Lord  himself,  renovating  every  thing  else,  and 
never  growing  old, — and  then  we  said :  "  What  if  the  luroulii  of  an^ 
oae's  flesh  should  subside,  and  ihephantasies  of  earth  and  ocean  and  air 
grow  calm,  and  (he  poles  be  hushed,  and  the  mind  itself  become  silent, 
passing  on  in  thought,  unconcerned  in  its  own  affairs ;  what  ifdreamB, 
and  imaginary  revelation^  and  every  language,  and  every  sign,  ano 
every  thingelae  that  could  M  named, should  become  altogether  silent  to 
-  any  one, — aince  to  him  who  listena  they  all  say  we  did  not  make  our- 
Belves,  but  he  who  endures  Ibrever, — what,"  we  laid,  "  eince  thus  they 
now  have  spoken,  erecting  our  ears  towards  him  who  made  Ihem,  if 
now  they  should  all  become  silent,  and  he  alone  should  speak,  not 
through  them,  but  through  himself,  ao  that  we  could  hear  fiis  word, 
not  through  a  tongue  of  flesh,  nor  through  the  voice  of  an  angei,  nor 
through  the  sound  of  a  cloud,  nor  ihrougn  ihe  enigma  of  a  similiiude, 
but  through  himself  alone,  whom  in  these  things  we  love, — could  hear 
him  withodt their  intervention,  at  now  we  extend  ourselves,  and  with 
npid  thought  reach  I'  •      ■  ■ 

ell;  and  what  if  the  vi 
tiAucd,  all  other  viaioos  of  far  interior  kind  being  subtracted,  and  this 
one  alone  lell  to  ravish,  atisorb  and  bear  away  its  spectator,  wrap pyig 
him  up  in  its  internal  joy t,  thus  rendering  eternal  life  such  as  we 
hove  lound  (his  single  moment  of  intelligence  for  which  wehavepant- 
ed,  would  not  thit  be  the  meaning  of '  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  7' 
And  that  joy— when'?  When  we  shall  all  arise,  but  not  all  be 
changed  ?"• 

'  "  Et  istud  quando  1  An  cum  omnes  resurgemus,  sed  non  orooes 
jmmutabimur  r'  1  Cor.  15:  51.  While  the  Greek  codicet&ll  agree, 
in  the  Latin  there  are  three  diflerent  readings  of  this  passage.  Au- 
gustine has  preferred  the  Vulgate.  The  change  to  which  he  doubtless 
conceives  aQusion  to  be  made,  is  thai  of  the  children  of  God  into  the 
glorious  likeness  of  Christ. 
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In  such  a  strain  was  I  conversing ;  and  if  it  was  not  in  this  manner 
and  in  these  words,  yet,  Lord,  thou  k  no  west,  that  in  that  day,  while 
we  were  holding  such  intercourse  together,  and  the  world,  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  words,  with  ail  its  delights,  was  growing  more  and 
more  vile  in  our  eyes,  that  then  she  said  to  me :  "  my  son,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  nothing  that  anv  longer  delights  me  in  this 
life.  What  there  is  more  for  me  to  do  here,  or  why  I  should  lonf^er 
remain.  I  know  not,  my  chief  desire  being  consummated.  One  thmg 
alone  tnere  was,  for  which  I  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  that  1  might 
see  thee  become  a  true  Christian  before  I  died.  My  God  has  now 
granted  me  this,  to  the  full,  having  permitted  me  to  behold  you  his 
servant,  also  despising  earthly  felicity.    What  then  do  I  here !" 

What  reply  I  made  to  these  things,  I  do  not  sufficiently  remember. 
Scarcelv  five  days  elapsed  before  she  fell  into  a  fever.  One  day, 
during  her  sickness,  she  swooned  away,  and  became  for  a  while  in- 
aensible.  We  ran  to  her.  when  suddenly  recovering  her  senses,  and 
discovering  me  and  my  brother  Navigius  standing  at  her  side,  she 
said,  as  if  by  way  of  inquiry :  "  Where  was  I  ?"  Then  beholding  us 
astonished  with  grief,  she  said :  "  Will  you  bury  your  mother  here  ?" 
I  continued  silent,  and  restrained  myself  from  tears.  My  brother, 
however,  said  something  in  which  he  mdicated  that  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  to  have  her  die  at  home,  in  her  own  country,  rather  than 
abroad  among  strangers ;  which  hearing,  she  turned  upon  him  an 
anxious  and  reproving  look,  for  his  folly ;  and  then,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
me :  "  See,"  she  said,  "  what  he  says ;"  and  directly  afler,  Eiddressing 
us  both,  she  continued :  ^  Place  this  body  anvwhere.  Trouble  your- 
selves not  at  all  about  it.  The  only  thinff  1  ask  of  you,  is,  that  you 
make  mention  of  me  at  the  altar  of  God,  wherever  you  are." 

This  was  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  me,  as  she  had  always  been  anx- 
ious to  be  buried  oy  the  side  of  her  husband,  where  she  had  already 
prepared  a  place  lor  her  body.  I  heard  afterwards,  that,  while  we 
were  at  Ostia,  she  had  discoursed  with  some  friends,  one  day,  when  I 
was  absent,  on  contempt  of  lite,  and  the  desirableness  of  death,  when, 
on  their  expressing  surprise  that  she  did  not  fear  to  leave  her  body  so 
far  from  her  own  country,  she  replied :  ^^  Nothing  is  far  to  God.  I  have 
no  fears  that  he  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  me,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion." 
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After  this  'affecting  scene,  Augustine  returned  to  ^ome,  and 
staid  there  until  the  following  year ;  and  then,  proceeding  on 
his  way  to  Africa,  he  came  and  tarried  a  while  at  Carthage ; 
after  which,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  or  near  Tagaste,  where 
he  lived  for  about  three  years, — in  company  with  a  few  select 
friends  who  had  all  things  in  common, — and  devoted  his  time 
to  fasting,  benevolence,  prayer,  studying  the  Bible  and  compo« 
sition. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man  as  Augustine  naturally  attract* 
ed  great  attention,  and  elated  Christians  with  ardent  hopes. 
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Wbile  in  this  retreat,  he  began  to  be  talked  of  as  a  suitable  per- 
son for  the  ministry.  Augustine  knew  this ;  and  having  occa- 
sion, in  the  year  391,  to  visit  Hippo  Regius,*  a  maritime  town  or 
city  of  Numidia, — the  church  of  which  was  then  destitute  of  a 
presbyter)  although  he  knew  it  not, — he,  on  his  way  thither, 
carefully  avoided  all  vacant  parishes  j  but  was  neverlneless,  on 
bis  arrival  at  this  place,  taken,  and  at  the  earned  desire  of  Va- 
lerius, its  bishop,  and  his  church,  made  a  presbyter. 

Valerius  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  but  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
poorly  ac4^uainted  with  the  I^tm  language  ;  and  hence  he  waa 
inadequate  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of  his  people.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  assistant,  and  had  long  beoi 
praying  for  one.  He  viewed  Augustine,  therefore,  as  sent  to  him 
Dy  Ood ;  welcomed  him  with  all  his  heart ;  and,  though  it  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  in  Africa,  for  a  presby- 
ter to  preach  before  his  bishop,  permitted  him  to  preach  in  lus 
'  presence- 
Augustine  was  much  affected  at  his  ordination ;  and  wept  out 
ofgenuine  humility  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
omce.  With  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  for  his  station, 
by  meditation,  prayer,  and  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he 
immediately  requested  leave  of  Valerius  to  retire  a  wbile  into  a 
monastery.  Here  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  as  he  had  done 
before,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  select  brethren,  who,  like 
the  first  Christians,  bad  all  things  in  common,  and  whom  he 
formed  into  a  society,  from  which,  as  a  Icind  of  seminary,  there 
issued  eight  or  ten  bishops.  In  this  way  he  proved  the  means 
of  greatly  extending^monaaticism  in  this  region ;  and  gave  rise 
to  me  AugustinianFriars  or  Eremites.  In  395,  at  the  earnest 
request  ot  Valerius,  he  was  made  colleague  with  him,  in  the 
omce  of  bishop. 

In  his  sermon  concerning  the  lAfe  oi\ 
speaking  d  his  elevation,  he  says :  " '. 
the  sake  of  seeing  a  fiiend,  whom  I  w 
me,  in  my  monastery,  inasmuch  as  the 
a  bishop ;  when  I  was  taken  and  made 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to 
brought  nothing  with  me,  but  the  clot 
higher  station  in  the  house  of  God,  that 
he  said  to  me,  'Go  up  higher,' " 
*  So  called  to  diatinguish  it  Tram  anothei  Hippo.    Its  present  name 
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On  being  elected  bishop,  Augustine  regarded  himself  as  inter- 
dicted from  farther  retirement,  by  the  voice  of  Grod ;  and  throw- 
ing off  his  monastic  habits,  he  entered  at  once,  and  with  great 
zeal,  upon  his  pastoral  duties.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow 
him  here  with  some  minuteness.  My  limits,  however,  prohibit 
great  particularity  of  detail.    A  few  things  must  suffice. 

He  considered  the  church  at  Hippo  Regius  as,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  his  field  of  labor ;  nor  did  he  ever  venture  to  leave  it, 
without  urgent  necessity.  Indeed  the  feebleness  of  his  health 
and  the  wants  of  his  people  both  conspired  to  keep  him  there. 
Having  many  churches,  however,  to  oversee,  he  had  duties  to 
perform  in  other  places;  and  hence,  to  the  ereat  grief  of  his 
people,  he  was  often  obliged  to  leave  them.  In  other  dioceses, 
however,  he  never  preadied,  except  by  invitation.  Carthage 
he  usually  visited  once  a  year;  and  sometimes  Mauritania. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  had  councils  to  attend ;  while  he  constant- 
ly maintained  controversies  with  the  Manichsans,  Pelagians, 
Donatists  and  others ;  and  withal  was  often  called  on  to  give 
advice,  answer  questions,  rectify  abuses,  etc 

As  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  simplicity  of  dress,  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  meekness  of  demeanor,  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  insult  Of  his  meekness,  an  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Jerom, — with  whom  in  394  he  had  a  dispute, 
and  whom  he  treated  with  so  much  respect,  that  they  afterw 
wards  became  intimate  friends, — will  afford  a  fine  illustration. 
"  If  I  have  offended  you,  my  dearest  brother,  I  beseech  you,  by 
the  gentleness  of  Christ,  to  forgive  me,  lest,  by  hurting  me  in 
return,  you  be  induced  to  render  evil  for  evil.  I  see  that  I  am 
far  inferior  to  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
What  I  have  I  employ  in  the  service  of  Ood.'' 

He  was  so  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  absent,  that  he  had 
the  short  distich, 

duiequis  amatdictis  absentum  rodere  vitam, 
Hanc  mensam  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi. 

or,  as  it  has  been  rendered  into  English, 

Far  from  this  table  be  the  worthless  guest, 
Who  wounds  another's  fame,  tho'  but  in  jest, 

engraved  on  his  table,  to  remind  his  visitors  of  the  impropriety 
of  this  habit.* 

*  See  Milner, 
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He  was  very  diligent  in  business.  None  of  his  time  was 
wasted.  He  objected  even  to  writing  lone  letten ;  indeed,  he 
might  well  do  so,  from  the  great  number  of  his  con-enMiDdents ; 
and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  complains  that  he  had  bera 
robbed  of  a  day. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  of  his  education,  it  will  readilv  be 
inferred,  that  he  bad  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  oriental  Ian- 

gaagea,  and  of  course  was  not  much  acquainted  with  exegesiai 
e  was,  however,  a  diligent  investigator  of  the  Bible.  Usually 
he  made  it  his  study  for  five  days  m  a  week.  In  this  employ- 
ment, whatever  were,  his  other  defects,  he  called  to  his  aid  an 
uncommon  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  and  could  exerdse 
much  originality  of  thought.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  ignorance,  whenever  he  came  across  obscure  passages  oi 
Scripture,  or  became  iavolved  in  difficult  subjects;  and  hence  we 
find  him  checking  himself  in  some  of  his  most  daring  flights, 
and  assumiog  the  attitude  of  a  little  child. 

Contemplated  as  a  Christian,  we  find  htm,  from  the  moment 
of  his  converaioo,  as  conspicuous  for  his  virtues,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  for  his  vices.  That  his  religion  degenerated,  in 
many  respects,  into  the  austerities  and  superstitions  of  his  times, 
is  perfectly  evident ;  but  he  appears  to  better  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  the  externals 
of  reli^on  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  right  estimate ;  and  hence, 
to  avoid  giving  oflfence,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  accocomodatiug 
himself  to  the  various  practices  of  the  different  churches  wi£ 
which  he  associated.  I  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  his  ser- 
mons and  his  eloquence. 

Augustine,  in  the  great  mass  of  his  writings  which  hate  come 
down  to  us,  has  lefl  us  a  considerable  collection  of  homilies  and 
discourses.  Among  them  there  are  many  spurious  ones ;  but 
these  have  been  carefulljT  separated  from  the  genuine,  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  their  edition  of  his  works.  Of  the  genuine 
they  number  394 ;  of  the  spurious  and  doubtful,  3 17.  IW  for- 
mer they  have  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  whic^ 
is  far  the  largest,  contains  discourses  upon  various  passages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  second  class  comprises  88, 
upon  the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  The  third  class  contains 
69,  upon  the  festivals  of  the  saints ;  and  the  fourth,  23.  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  Love  of  God,  Fear,  Penance, 
Contempt  of  the  World,  Behavior  of  the  Cler^,  Peace  and 
Concord,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;  to  all  which  should 
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be  added  his  explanationsof  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  composed  and  delivered  as  sermoiiB.* 

These  homilies  and  discourses  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
sermons  of  the  present  day,  any  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  flowing  emisions  of  a  virtuous  heart  always  re- 
main the  same.  They  resemble  the  instructions  of  a  preceptor 
to  his  pupils,  or  of  a  parent  to  his  children,  more  than  set  di^ 
courses.  They  were  preached  at  different  times,  during  a  space 
of  about  forty  years.  Sometimes  they  were  well  studied  ;  often, 
however,  otherwise.  Augustine  frequently  trusted  to  fortuitous 
or  providential  circumstances,  for  bis  train  of  thought.  Some- 
times the  reader,  who  was  often  a  lad,  being  careless,  did  not 
read  the  portion  of  Scripture  assigned  him ;  at  others,  he  was 
purposely  left  to  choose  for  himself!  On  such  occasions  Augus- 
tine, of  course,  spoke  tx  tempore. 

Some  of  them  exhibit  all  the  ardency  and  fiery  zeal  of  youth, 
and  would  have  been  suppressed  by  their  author,  in  maturer 
years,  had  it  been  practicable.  Others  bear  the  marks  of  age 
and  sober  experience;  and  others  again  were  evidently  puo- 
lished  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  merely  from  the  notes  of  those 
who  heard  them. 

None  of  them  exhibit  that  degree  of  learning  or  profundity 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  other  writings.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. His  object  was  not  to  entertain  the  learned,  but  to  en- 
lighten common  people.  Accordingly,  be  frequently  in- 
troduced vulgar  words  and  phrases  into  his  homilies  and  sacred 
addresses ;  in  consequence  of  which  bis  style  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, impure. 

His  manner  of  writing  is  generally  animated,  and  sometimes 
peculiarly  so.  Whatever  he  says,  even  when  trifling  in  itself 
and  insipid,  and  often  combined  with  a  mixture  of  superstition, 
is  made  to  exhibit  the  true  coloring  of  piety.  Take  the  two 
following  instancee,t  the  first  of  which  would  altogether  evapo- 
rate in  an  English  translation. 

O  dies  preclara  et  pulchra,  neaciena  vaaperum,  non  tiabena  occa- 
Hum,  ubi  non  erit  hoBtis  impugnans,  neque  ulla  illecebra,  eed  eunima 
et  certa  securitaa,  Eecura  tranquiliitaa.  et  tranquilla  iocundilas,  jocun- 
da  TelicitaB,  ftelix  etemitas,  reterna  DeatJtudo,  et  beata  trinitas,  el 

•  Schmid'B  Kanzelvortrag,  Bd.  III.  p.  150. 

t  See  Feneloa's  Dialogues  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  Young 
Preacher's  Manual,  edited  by  Dr.  Porter,  2d  Ed.  p.  104. 
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trinitatia  unttas,  et  unilalia  Deitaa,  et  Deitati*  be&ta  visio,  qus  est 
gaudiutn  Domini  Dei  tui. 

As  [he  hart  pant«th  aRer  the  water-brooks,  bo  panieth  my  sout 
after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thireieth  for  thee,  O  God,  the  living 
fountain  ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  thy  face !    O  foun- 


tain of  life,  vein  of  livinK  water*,  when  ahatl  I  come  to  the  waters  of 
thy  sweetness,  away  from  this  desert,  this  pathless,  this  parched 
earth,  that  1  may  see  thy  virtue,  thystory,  ana  quench  my  Ibirst  with 
the  waters  of  thy  mercy.  I  thirst,  O  Lord,  for  the  fountains  of  life ; 
satisfy  me.  1  thirst,  O  Lord,  1  thirstfor  thee,  the  liringGod.  O  Lord, 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  thy  face  7* 

That  AuEustlne  vas  veil  acquainted  wi'Ji  the  fundamental 
principlea  of  eloquence,  b  evident  from  his  treatise  De  Dodraia 
CAmd'oito /t  in  which  (whatever  may  be  thought  and  said  of 
his  manner  of  doing  il)  be  has  laid  them  down  with  great  pre- 
ci^on  and  philosophical  correctness.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  he 
had  the  reputation  of  a  very  eloquent  man,  among  bis  contempo- 
raries, both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  Paulmus,  one  of  his 
correspondents,  calls  him  a  spiritual  magistrate  and  physitnan, 
the  renowned  teacher  of  Israel,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a  candle 
rightly  set  upon  the  candlestick  of  the  chuiches;  calls  his 
mouth  a  conduit  of  living  water,  and  pronounces  his  words 
celestial.  Audax  calls  him  the  oracle  of  the  law,  the  restorer  of 
spiritual  glory,  the  dispenser  of  eternal  truth.  Nectarius  says: 
"  Aroused  by  your  eloquence,  Marcus  Tullius,  the  consul  himself, 
seems  tostandbefore  me-"  Indeed,  we  must  admit  Augustine  to 
have  possessed  something  of  genuine  oratory,  if  we  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  sermons  were  received,  and  the  effects 
which  they  often  produced. 

He  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Africans,  as  a  preacher. 
They  took  down  his  sermons,  in  many  cases  as  they  were  deliv- 
ered ;  and  often  committed  them  to  memory.  All  classes  of 
people  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  his  opponents  themselves  were 
frequently  disarmed  upon  the  spot,  and  compelled  to  yield  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  truth,  as  he  uttered  it  We  have  two  in- 
stances in  particular,  as  related  by  himself,  in  which  the  effect 
produced  by  his  eloquence  was  very  remarkable. 

As  to  the  first  instance^  it  seems  that  there  was  a  custom 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  Cssarea  in  Mauritania,  which 

•  Aug.  SolitCap-XXXV. 

t  Corap.  Bibl.  Rep.  Ist  Series,  Vol.  IIL  p.  569. 

t  Comp.  Bibl.  ilep.  Ist  Series,  Vol.  HL  p,  605. 
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had  been  carried  to  a  monstrous  pitch  of  cruelty.  At  a  partic- 
ular season  of  the  year,  citizens,  neighbors,  brothers,  parents 
and  children,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  battalion 
divided  into  two  parties,  engaged  together  for  some  days  in 
battle  vi^ith  stones,  each  one  killing  whom  he  could.  Augus- 
tine's object  was  to  draw  off  the  people  from  a  spectacle  in 
which  they  took  very  great  delight.  He  has  not  given  us  his 
discourse  on  this  occasion.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  availed 
himself,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  the  grand  in  eloquence,  nor 
without  some  success.  After  he  had  addressed  the  people  for 
some  time,  they  spake  aloud,  and  applauded  him.  He  was  too 
well  acquainted,  however,  with  the  human  heart,  to^suppose  that 
he  had  effected  any  thiiig  substantial,  so  long  as  they  amused 
themselves  with  giving  him  applause.  He  therefore  proceeded 
until  he  perceived  them  melting  into  tears ;  and  then  he  conclu- 
ded that  a  change  had,  in  reality,  taken  place  in  their  views  and 
feelings,  and  was  induced  to  believe  that  that  horrid  custom 
which  had  long  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  had 
become  ^Tought  into  the  very  natures  of  the  people,  would  be 
abolished.  "  Nor  was  I  disappointed,"  he  adds;  "  for  it  is  now 
eight  years  since ;  and  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to 
renew  it ;"  and  in  conclusion  he  remarks :  ^'  I  could  adduce  many 
other  instances  to  show  that  deep  feeling  does  not  burst  forth 
in  clamor  (for  he  was  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  grand  in 
eloquence),  but  exhibits  itself  by  sighs,  tears,  and  a  radical 
change  of  heart  and  life."* 

As  to  the  second  instance,  it  seems  that  the  African  church 
had  longf  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of  certain 
saints,  and,  in  the  end,  had  so  perverted  them,  that  they  were 
made  occasions,  of  feasting  and  drunkenness.  These  celebra- 
tions the  African  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  conducting  in 
their  houses  of  public  worship.  Augustine's  design  was  to  per- 
suade his  people  to  abolish  these  celebrations  altogether.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Aly mpius,  bishop  of  Tagaste.f 

We  must  not  fail  to  inform  your  charity  of  what  was  done,  that 
with  us  you  may  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  favor  received,  in  be- 
half of  which,  your  prayers  were  united  with  ours.    Soon  after  your 

*  "  Admiratio,  cum  maxima  est,"  says  Ferrarius,  De  Ritu,  etc.,  c. 
xxiv.,  "  silentium  gignit ;  cum  mediocris,  verba  parere  et  laudes  in 
audientium  ore." 

t  Augustini  0pp.,  Tom.  11.  p.  37,  sq. 
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• 
departure,  it  was  announced,  that  the  men  were  tumultuous,  and 
said  they  could  not  suffer  that  feast  to  be  abolished,  from  which,  by 
calling  It  LcBtitia,  they  vainly  attempt,  as  you  were  informed  when 
present,  to  remove  the  idea  of  drunkenness.  By  the  secret  couDsel 
of  Almighty  God,  it  happened  very  opportunely  lor  us,  that  on  Wed- 
nesday that  portion  of  the  gospel  was  to  be  treated  of  in  course 
which  says :  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine."  I  spake,  therefore,  concerning  dogs 
and  swine  in  such  a  way,  that  those  who,  by  their  wilful  barking, 
opposed  the  precepts  of  God,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  sordid 
pleasures  of  sense,  might  be  compelled  to  blush ;  ancl  concluded  so 
that  they  might  see  how  wicked  it  was  for  them  to  do  that,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  which  if  they 
should  habitually  practise  at  home,  must  exclude  them  from  that 
which  is  holy,  and  from  the  pearls  of  the  church. 

Although  this  was  well  received,  yet  as  few  had  convened,  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  so  great  a  matter.  Indeed  on  the  divulging  abroad 
of  the  discourse,  by  those  who  had  heard  it,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  wishes  and  ability,  it  found  many  opposers.  When,  after- 
wards. Lent  had  arrived,  and  a  great  multitude  were  assembled  to- 
gether at  the  hour  of  lecture,  that  portion  of  the  gospel  was  read, 
where  our  Lord  speaks  of  expelling  the  venders  of  animals  from  the 
temple,  and  of  overturning  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and 
says,  that  "  his  Father's  house,  a  house  of  prayer,  has  been  converted 
into  a  den  of  thieves." 

Having  then  fixed  their  attention,  by  proposing  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning drunkenness,  I  myself  also  repeated  the  same  passage, 
and  added  an  argumentation,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  show  how 
much  more  earnestly  and  vehemently  our  Lord  would  haye  expelled 
drunken  feasts,  which  are  everywhere  base,  from  that  temple  wnence 
he  expelled  customary  traffick.  since  the  things  exposed  for  sale  there 
were  at  that  time  necessary  for  legal  sacrifices ;  and  asked  them  by 
whom  they  supposed  the  temple  would  be  made  the  most  to  resemble 
a  den  of  thieves,  by  those  who  sold  such  things  as  were  necessary, 
or  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess. 

As  I  had  portions  of  Scripture  prepared  ready  for  the  occasion,  I  then 
added,  that  the  Jews,  who  hitherto  had  been  a  carnal  people,  in  that 
temple  where  neither  the  body  nor  the  blood  of  Christ  had  as  yet  been 
presented,  had  never  celebrated  drunken,  nor  even  sober  feasts ;  nor 
do  we  learn  from  history  that  any  of  them  were  ever  publicly  drunk  as 
an  act  of  religious  worship,  except  on  an  occasion  in  which,  having  made 
an  idol,  they  honored  it  with  festivals.  Having  said  this,  I  took  the  book, 
and  read  the  whole  passage.'^  I  also  added,  with  as  much  sorrow  as  I 
wEis  able,  that,  since  the  apostle,  in  order  to  distinguish  Christians  from 
the  hardened  Jews,  says  that  his  "  epistle  is  not  written  in  tables  of 
etone,but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,"  as  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  on 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  brake  the  two  ta- 
bles of  stone,  ought  we  not  much  more  to  break  our  hearts,  when, 
living  as  we  do  under  the  New  Testament,  we  are  willing  solemnly 

*  Exodus,  22:  6  sq. 
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to  exhibit  those  things  in  the  celebration  of  days  inatiluted  in  com- 
memoration of  saints,  which  those  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testament, 
in  like  manner,  exhibited  in  an  idolatroua  celebration  1 

Having  then  returned  the  booli  or  Exodus,  I  enlareed  upon  the 
crime  of  drunk ennees,  as  faros  time  would  permit,  and  took  up  the 
apostle  Paul  and  showed  among  what  crimes  it  should  be  ranked,— 
reading  the  paesagc :  "  It  any  man  that  ia  called  a  brother  be  a  forni' 
calor,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolaler,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  ex- 
tortioner, with  sucn  an  one  do  not  even  eat,"* — and  admonishing  them, 
with  sighs  and  groans,  of  the  danger  we  are  in,  from  feasting  with 
drunkards,  even  at  home.  1  also  alluded  to  that  passage  which  fol- 
lows soon  after:  "  Be  not  deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of 
you.  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  ofour  God;"f  which  having  read,  I  observed 
that  they  oughtloconsider,  howit  was  possible  forthem,  as  those  who 
had  been  faithful,  to  hear  the  words,  "Bat  ye  are  washed,"  they  hav- 
ing hitherto  allowed  to  remain  in  their  hearts,  that  is,  in  the  interior 
tcmule  of  God,  that  very  filthiness  of  concupiscence,  against  which 
'  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  cloned. 

Thence  I  proceeded  to  those  words :  "  When  ye  come  together 
therefore  into  one  place,  this  ia  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  in 
eating,  every  one  taketh  before  other  hia  own  supper  ;  and  one  ii 
hungrj^,  and  another  is  drunken.  What  I  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat 
and  drink  in  7  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God  V'  Having  read  this 
passage,  I  carefully  laid  it  open,  and  showed  how  that  not  even  eober 
and  honorable  feasts  should  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  God,  see- 
ing the  apostle  does  not  say,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  be  drunken  in," 
as  if  only  drunkenness  in  the  church  were  a  thing  unlawful ;  but 
•'  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in,"  this  being  an  act  which 
may  be  done  with  propriety  and  honesty,  only  not  in  the  church  of 
God,  hy  those  who  have  houses  in  which  they  can  refresh  themselves, 
whenever  necessary.  We,  however,  have  come  upon  such  corrupt 
times  and  licentious  morals,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  mere  temperate  feasting,  but  we  must  also  have  a  domes- 
tic kingdom  of  drunkenness. 

1  also  repeated  the  portion  of  the  gospel  which  I  had  bandied  the 
day  before,  where  it  is  said  of  false  prophets ;  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them. "I  I  then  reminded  theih  that  by_/rut(f,  in  this  place, 
are  meant  works ;  and  asked  them,  with  what  fruits  drunkennesa 
would  be  classed  ;  and  read  that  passage,  addressed  to  the  Galatiani ; 
"Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manliest,  which  are  these  j  adultery, 
fornication,  uncleenness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft:,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  mur- 
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dcTB,  drUQliennen,  revellingi,  and  such  like;  of  the  which  I  tell  yoa 
before,  as  I  have  also  u)ld  you  in  time  pa>t)  that  Lbey  which  do  such 
thinzB  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  ofGod."* 

Alter  having  read  these  word^,  I  aiked  then,  how  they  eappoaed 
it  to  be  poBsibie  for  us.  aa  Christiana,  (who,  according  to  the  command 
of  their  Lord,  are  to  oe  discovered  by   '    '    ~  ' 

from  the  fruit  of  dninkenness.  Moreov 
'^  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
ness,  goodness,  fsSth-  meekness,  temp 
consider  how  sh&meful,  how  much  to  t 
should  noionly  live  upon  thaae  fruits  of  ih 
should  also  desire  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
were  given,  would  go  so  far  ns  to  ml  tl 
ever  large,  with  crowds  of  rioters  and  d 
hand,  they  refused  to  brins  God  the  gil 
■tanding  they  were  invited  to  do  so,  bol 
cred  Scriptures  and  by  our  own  groans 
ebraie  the  festivals  of  the  saints. 

These  things  having  been  done,  I  reiunwd 
nothing  prepared  for  the  occasion,  I  laid  bef 
my  ability,  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  tl 
th£  Lord  graciouBly  deigned  to  supply  me,  I 
theirs,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  our  chargi 
soon  to  give  an  account  respecting  them,  to  Ih 
and  entreated  them  by  his  humility  and  the 
which  he  «ufiered,  in  that  he  was  scourged,  sp 

Ealms  of  the  hand,  and  crowned  with  thornt 
lood,  that  if  they  had  offended  him  in  any  t 
pity  us,  and  reflect  upon  the  inc3able  love  to  m 
riuB,  who,  on  their  account,  had  not  hesitated 
dangerous  task  of  handling  the  words  of  truth; 
them  that  his  prayers  for  my  coming  had  been 
swer  he  rejoiced,  surely  not  because  we  were  i 
or  to  become  the  witnesses  of  theirs,  but  becai 
were  to  strive  al^er  eternal  life. 

Finally,  I  also  told  them  1  was  certain,  t 
felt  a  perfect  confidence  in  him  who  cannot  lii 
of  his  Ipropheta,  promised  respecting  our  L 
"  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk 
they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  c( 
visit  their  transgressions  with  the  rod. 
stripes  i"\  that,  if  they  should  contemn  tne 
been  read  and  spoken  to  them,  God  would 
and  with  stripes,  and  not  permit  them  to 

While  I  addressed  them  and  made  ray  complaints,  God,  our  D&- 
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fender  and  Guide,  seemed  to  impart  to  me  courage  and  strenffth,  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  and  the  enterprise,  f  did  not 
mov^e  meir  tears  by  mine ;  but  when  I  had  ended  speaking,  I  confess, 
that,  anticipated  by  their  weeping,  I  was  unable  to  abstain.  Having 
then  wept  togetlier  for  a  while,  with  a  strong  expectation  of  their 
amendment,  I  brought  my  address  lo  a  close. 

On  the  foHowine  day, — the  day  on  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  prepare  themselves  for  eating  and  surfeiting, — i  was  informed, 
that  some,  even  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  my  address  on  the 
day  before,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  murmur ;  and  so  powerful  was  the 
influence  of  this  wicked  custom  over  them,  that  they  were  constantly 
saying:  "  Why  now  1  Those  who  lived  before  us,  without  prohibit- 
ing these  things,  were  certainly  Christians."  On  hearing  of  this  I 
felt  altogether  at  a  loss  what  more  powerful  devices  to  employ  for 
moving  them.  1  proposed,  however,  if  they  should  think  of  perse ver 
ing,  after  having  read  that  passage,  '  The  watchman  is  absolved  if 
he  have  given  timely  warning  of  the  danger,  even  though  the  per- 
sons warned  refuse  to  take  heed,'*  to  shake  out  my  robes  and  depart. 

Then  indeed  the  Lord  showed  that  he  does  not  forsake  us ;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  encoufaffe  us,  whatever  our  circum- 
stances, to  anticipate  his  assistance;  for,  before  the  time  had  arrived 
for  us  to  ascend  mto  the  pulpit,  those  very  persons  entered,  of  whose 
complednts  I  had  heard  concerning  my  opposition  to  their  ancient 
custom,  whom  I  received  with  kindness,  and  with  a  few  words  brought 
over  to  sane  views ;  and  when  the  time  for  discoursing  had  arrived, 
omitting  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  I  had  selected, — as  now  it 
seemed  to  be  uncalled  for, — I  observed  concerning  the  affair  itself) 
that,  in  opposition  to  those  who  say :  "  Why  now  ?**  we  could  bring 
nothing  more  comprehensive  or  more  to  the  purpose,  than  the  reply : 
"  Even  now." 

Lest  our  ancestors,  hdwever,  of  preceding  generations,  who  had 
either  indulged  the  ignorant  multitude  in  such  plain  and  obvious 
crimes,  or  else  had  not  dared  to  lay  prohibitory  injunctions  upon  them, 
in  this  respect,  should  seem  to  have,  in  some  measure,  been  treated 
with  contumely,  I  went  on  to  explain  to  the  assembly,  by  what  neces- 
sity these  things  seem  to  have  first  originated  in  the  church.  After 
the  endurance  of  many  and  vehement  persecutions, — peace  being  at 
length  established  among  them,— crowds  of  Gentiles,  desirous  of 
coming  under  the  Christian  name,  were  prevented  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  many  aays  with  . 
their  idols,  in  excessive  feasting  and  drunkenness,  and  could  not  easily 
restrain  themselves  from  these  very  ancient  as  well  as  these  most 
pernicious  pleasures.  It  was  deemed  well,  by  our  fathers,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  spare,  in  part,  this  infirmity;  and  that  instead  of  those 
festivities  whicn  they  had  left  behind,  they  should  celebrate  others, 
not  with  similar  sacrilege  indeed,  but  yet  with  similar  luxury,  in 
honor  of  the  martyrs.  Being,  in  this  case,  bound  together  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  brought  under  the  yoke  of  his  authority,  they 
would  be  taught  those  salutary  precepts  of  sobriety,  which,  under 
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Mich  circumitBncea,  out  of  honor  aod  revereDcc  for  iheir  inatmctor, 
ibey  would  be  unable  to  wiibeiand.*  The  time,  however,  baa  dow 
arnved  in  which  liiose  who  dare  not  deny  themaelvea  to  be  UhriBdan«, 
should  begin  to  live  according  to  the  wiUofChriBt;  and tho«e  thiaga, 
which  were  conceded,  in  order  that  they  mieht  become  Chriidan% 
should,  aince  (hey  have  become  such,  be  utteny  repudiated. 

I  then  gave  them  an  exhortation,  teliiiig  them  that  we  ahoold  im- 
itate thoie  tranBmariae  churchea  in  which  these  errors  had,  in  pert, 
never  been  received;  anil  in  part,  by  means  of  good  rectors,  in  con- 
nection with  obedient  people,  had  been  corrected ;  aod  as  examples 
of  daily  druDkei>aeea  were  adduced  from  the  church  of  the  blessed 
apostle  Peter,  I  told  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  had  heard  that 
this  cuatom  had  ollen  been  prohibited  there;  but  that  as  the  place  is 
remote  from  the  observation  and  inspection  of  the  bisiiop ;  and,  as  in 
•o  large  a  city  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  is 
verjr  great,  strangers  in  particular,  who  first  visit  it  from  time  to  time, 
retaining  the  custom  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  their  ignorance^ 
this  outrageouB  pest  had,  as  yet,  not  been  slaved  and  assuaged ;  but 
that,  however,  if  we  would  honor  the  apostle  Peter,  we  must  listen  to 
his  precepts,  and  pay  more  earnest  heed  to  his  epistle  in  which  his 
will  stands  recorded,  than  we  do  to  bis  church,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  of  it  to  be  discovered. 

I  immediately  took  the  book  and  repeated  that  passage  in  which 
he  says;  "Forasmuch  then  as  Chrisl  hath  sutlcred  JbruG  in  the  flesh, 
arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind ;  for  he  that  hath  eutfer- 
ed  in  the  fleeh  hath  ceased  from  sin  ;  that  he  should  no  longer  live 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  (he  flesh  to  (he  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of 
God.  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought 
the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  ex< 
cess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolBtrieB."t 

These  things  having  been  done, — Gndiaif  all  (hose  present  unani- 
mously joining  in  the  good  resolution  to  treat  this  wicked  custom  with 
contempt,— I  felt  anxious  to  have  them  present  at  the  sacred  lections 
and  psalms,  at  twelve  o'clock,  (hat  thus  they  might  please  to  celebrate 
that  day  willi  more  than  ordinary  integrity  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
knowing  that  it  could  readily  be  ascertained  with  all  certainty,  from 
the  number  of  those  convening,  who  would  act  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  and  wlio  would  give  himself  up  (o  his  appedte.  Here  every 
tJiiog  having  been  read,  my  discourse  was  terminated. 

In  the  al\ernoon,  however,  a  greater  number  were  present  than 
there  were  in  the  forenoon,  passing  the  time, — even  to  the  liour  for  us 

*  It  would  seem  that  many  ol'  these  changes  and  accommodations 
were  not  made  with  as  great  caution,  nor  with  as  good  motives ;  it 
being  clear  to  most  unprejudiced  persons,  that  many  things  in 
Catholicism  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  baptized  heathenism, 
even  to  some  of  the  Blntues  usually  exhibited,  as  those  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  See,  in  particular.  Bishop  Middleton's  Popery  Unmatked;  a 
work  which  (or  at  least  something  like  it),  aceompanied  with  notes, 
would  bear  to  be  republished,  in  thie  our  day. 

t  1  PeL  4:  1  sq. 
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to  flo  forth  wiih  the  bishop, — alternately  in  the  ezercises  of  reading 
and  pealmody;  and  two  psaJnui  were  read,  when  we  went  forth* 
Then  the  old  man  deeired  me  to  say  something  to  them,  which  being 
unwilling  to  do,  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  this  dangerous  day  brought 
to  a  close,  he  laid  his  commands  upon  me  to  this  effect  Accordingly 
I  made  them  a  short  address,  in  which  I  gave  thanks  to  God :  and  as 
we  heard  that  the  usual  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  churcn  of  the 
heretics,  and  that  even  at  the  time  in  which  such  things  were  trans- 
acting among  us,  they  were  (as  on  former  occasions)  engaged  in 
their  cups,  I  observea.  that  the  beauty  of  the  day  is  heightened  on 
being  compared  with  tne  niffht ;  and  that  white  appears  more  agree- 
able when  contrasted  with  black ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  our  union 
in  this  spiritual  celebration  would  perhaps  have  been  less  pleasant  if 
not  brought  into  comparison  with  the  carnal  ingurgitation  of  the  op- 
posite party ;  and  I  exhorted  them,  if  they  had  tasted  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Lord,  to  give  evidence  thereof,  by  earnestly  desiring  to  participate 
in  such  feasts. — assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  pur- 
sue that  which  will  ultimately  be  destroyed,  as  of  prime  importance, 
have  great  occasion  for  fear;  since  every  one  becomes  a  companion 
of  the  object  of  his  worship ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  has  derided  such 
persons,  when  he  says,  "  whose  God  is  their  belly  ;"*  as  the  same 
apostle  has  also  said  m  another  place,  *'  meats  for  the  belly,  and  the 
belly  for  meats ;  but  God  shall  destroy  both  it  and  them  ;"t  from 
all  which  it  follows,  that  we  ought  sedulously  to  endeavor  ailer  the 
attainment  of  that  which  cannot  be  cast  out  into  the  draught ;  but 
which,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  carnal  affection,  can  be  re- 
tained by  the  sanciification  of  the  spirit  And  when,  in  support  of  the 
same  sentiment,  those  things  had  been  spoken,  so  far  as  the  time 
would  permit,  which  the  Lord  deigned  to  suggest^  the  usual  daily 
evening  services  were  performed,  and  we  wi3idrew  in  company  of 
the  bishop,  while  the  brethren  engaged  in  singing  a  hvmn,  not  a  few 
of  both  sexes  remaining  behind  engaged  in  psalmody,  even  to  the 
twilight  of  the  day. 

From  the  preceding  extracts  and  remarks,  the  reader,  I 
tnist,  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  correct  conception  of  Augus- 
tine's preaching  and  oratory.  That  he  had  many  of  the  native 
qualities  of  a  good  speaker,  must  certainly  be  admitted ;  nor  is 
there  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  attracted  great  crowds,  and 
often  produced  uncommon  effects. 

With  all  these  and  other  facts  before  us,  however,  respecting 
Augustine  as  a  sacred  orator,  it  may  be  questioned,  with  Du  Pin, 
whether  his  sermons  would  attract  many  hearers  at  the  present 
day ;  and  Schmid  even  affirms  that  they  have  done  as  much 
injury  as  good.  "  He  is  certainly,"  says  this  latter  critic,  "  in 
no  respect  to  be  considered  as  a  pattern  for  a  sacred  orator. 

*  Phil.  3:  19. 

t  1  Cor.  6:  13.  I  follow  the  English  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  re^ 
garding  the  deviation  of  the  Vulgate  worth  notice. 
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Few  reti^ous  discourses  are  to  be  found  which  contain  so  mtmj 
imperfections.  There  is  no  want  in  them,  indeed,  of  subtleties 
and  playful  wit.  Extremely  deficient,  however,  are  they  in 
respect  to  thoroughness  of  investigation,  appropriateness  t^  illus- 
tration, a  useful  treatment  of  subjects,  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  easy  and  agreeable  style  and  man- 
ner of  address." 

In  treating  on  dogmatical  topics,  the  author  runs  out  into  all 
their  learnt  distinctions  and  definitions,  without  giving  them 
any  practical  application ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proo& 
he  employs,  are  very  artificial ;  and  the  illustrations  which  be 
iotroduces  are  exceedingly  inappropriate.  He,  on  all  occasions, 
stands  forth  as  a  violent  opposer  of  the  heretics,  e^>edally  of 
the  Arians,  the  Manichseans,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Donatuts. 
Of  course  these  discourses  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  very 
dry  and  barren  treatises. 

His  moral  discourses  are  of  a  much  better  character.  Tbej 
are  not  free,  indeed,  from  the  faults  ami  the  corrupt  taste  of  the 
age ;  nor  are  they  carried  out  in  a  manner  sufficiently  regular, 
substantial  and  convincing.  At  the  same  time  they  exhibit 
much  prolixity ;  and  abound  in  playful  wit.  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  single  virtues,  however,  they  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  good  moral  alimentation  and  a  proper  array  of 
motives. 

His  biblical  discourses  are  the  most  imperfect.  They  are  full 
of  subtle,  allegorical  and  typical  representations;  they  abound 
in  play  upon  words;  and  contain  abstruse  questions,  with 
learned  answers.  In  his  discourses  on  the  Psalms,  he  makes  an 
allegorical  application  of  every  thing  to  the  New  Testament. 
In  his  discourses  on  John,  on  the  other  hand,  he  everywhere 

Presents  us  with  allu»ons  to  the  affairs  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  art  of  huddling  together  a  multitude  of  quotations  from 
Scripture,  by  way  of  proof,  without  any  appropriate  selection 
whatever,  is  peculiarly  bis  own. 

In  his  discourses  on  the  Saints,  we  meet  with  many  fabulous 
and  superstitious  narrations;  and  in  the  71st, quite  a  long  and 
full  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory. 

The  style  is  very  dry, — destitute,  indeed,  of  all  charms,  being 
made  up  solely  of  short  and  broken  sallies,  or  of  long,  intricate 
and  very  obscure  periods ;  or  else  of  short  questions  and  an- 
swers, arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  dialogue.  In  particular,  the 
author  is  veiy  prolix,  spending  much  time  in  turning  a  thought 
over  and  over  by  the  aid  of  quibbles,  so  that  he  never  descends 
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to  the  bottom  of  any  thing  he  says.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  catch 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  a  few  pertinent  remarks ;  but  in 
general  he  seems  altogether  indifferent  in  this  respect 

He  is,  take  one  discourse  with  another,  without  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  often  without  a  formal  conclusion.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  closes  with  a  doxology,  and  sometimes  with  a  prayer, 
which  begins  :  "  Conversi  ad  Dominum."  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  short  Some  few  of  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  remarkably  long. 

To  the  above  critique,  drawn  chiefly  from  Schmid,*  it  may  be 
added  that  his  style,  in  many  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  face- 
tious Thomas  Fuller,  of  the  17th  century ;  or  nearer  still,  that 
of  our  own  Cotton  Mather.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  fullness  of 
thought.  In  general,  however,  it  is  rendered  full  by  alliteration 
or  verbal  play ;  and  if  we  find  any  thought  in  him  diat  is  splen- 
did,— which  is  often  the  case,  for  he  was  unquestionably  a  think- 
er and  a  man  of  genius, — it  must  be  hewn  out  of  a  mass  of 
rocks,  or  cleared  oi  a  vast  amount  of  useless  rubbish,  and  abun- 
dantly trimmed  and  pruned,  before  it  can  be  employed.  His 
piety  seems  everywhere  unquestionable.  His  talents  were 
probably  such  as  would  have  conformed  him  to  the  age  in  which 
he  might  live,  and  thus  have  always  rendered  him,  in  many  res- 
pects, an  interesting  and  attractive  preacher.f 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  will  only  add,  that  Augustine 
died  in  troublesome  times ;  but  his  death  was  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Hippo,  which  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  Africa,  had 
become  a  refuge  for  various  persons,  and  was  undergoing  a 
siege  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  year  430 ;  when,  in  about  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  Augustine  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
be  doubted  not,  from  the  very  first,  would  prove  fatal.  He  had 
often  looked  forward  to  death  in  his  meditations ;  and  he  found 
himself  peaceful  and  happy  as  it  drew  nearer.  Indeed,  '^  he 
w^as  not  able  to  contain  within  his  breast  the  desires  of  his  soul, 
in  which  he  sighed  after  the  glorious  day  of  eternity.  He  calm- 
ly resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God,  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  on  the  28th  of  Aug.  430,  after  having  lived  76 
years,  and  spent  almost  40  of  them  in  the  labors  of  the  minis- 
try." 


*  Anleitung,  u.  s.  w.  Th.  III.  p.  149  bc^, 

t  Compare  what  Erasmus  says  of  him,  as  quoted  in  the  Biblical 
Repos.  1st  series,  Vol.  III.  p.  570. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Elements  op  LtrsBiBr  Taste  : — The  Diffbrbnce  betwebk 
Fbosb  and  Poetby.* 

Bt  B«.  ChutM  E  Hidduek,  Prar«nar  of  Inicllecuul  PhUotoptij  ud  BluUth  Uttnton , 
DuKODUth  CoUefc,  N.  U. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  relation  to  a  book,  is, 
To  what  class  does  it  belong  1  Is  it  Prose,  or  Poetry  t  Is  it 
Philosophy,  or  History,  or  Fiction  1  On  the  answer  given  to 
these  questions  depend,  in  important  points,  the  standard  by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  judged,  and  the  feelings  with  which  it 
should  be  read.  The  different  Icinds  of  composition  have  each  its 
appropropriate  objects,  and  are  executed  each  on  its  peculiar 
principles.  £acfa  has  much  that  is  common  to  the  rest,  and 
that  lays  the  foundation  for  the  common  name  of  Literature. 
But,  under  ihis  common  name,  works  of  extremely  dissimilar 
structure  and  spirit  are  included;  human  thought  and  feeling 
are  embodied  in  a  common  language,  and  yet  in  forms  as  unlike 
as  those  of  material  nature,  and  with  aspects  as  varying  as  the 
colors  of  the  sky. 

*  The  reader  should  be  apprised  that  this  article  constitutes 
a  chapter  in  a  work  prepared  by  Professor  Hadduck,  and  soon 
to  be  published,  entitled  ^atkaica,  or  the  Elements  of  Literary 
Taate.  It  is  therefore,  though  complete  in  itself,  but  part  of  a 
more  general  discussion.  This  will  account  for  the  occasional 
references  which  it  contains  to  associated  topics  elsewhere 
considered.  The  scope  and  design  of  the  work  will  be  more 
fully  stated  under  our  head  of  "  Literary  Intelligence,"  where 
we  shall  announce  its  proposed  publication.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  obtained  the  author's  permission  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  this  interesting  chapter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  at  once 
a  specimen  and  an  earnest  of  the  character  of  the  entire  work. 
As  such  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  the  officers  of  colleges  and  to  other  teachers,  who 
have  fait  the  want  of  a  Text-book,  on  this  subject,  of  an  eleva- 
ted character  and  adapted  to  the  demands  of  taste  and  criti- 
cism in  our  educated  circles. — Ed. 
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The  mathematiciaD,  who  assured  Mr.  Addison,  that  the 
createst  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining 
^neas's  voyage  by  the  map,  and  the  scientific  gentleman,  who, 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  an  epic  poem  which  he  had  just  read, 
gravely  replied, "  What  does  it  prove  V  appear  ridiculous,  not 
hecause  the  one  was  delighted  with  geography,  and  the  other 
with  demonstration ;  but  because  they  could  find  delight  in 
nothing  else,  and  sought  geography  and  demonstration  in  works 
which  did  DOt  profess  to  teach  them.  They  overlooked  the 
distinctions  of  hterary  composition.  The  mistake  of  the  one 
was  that  of  the  child,  who  gazes  with  admiration  on  the  shining 
case  and  mysterious  motions  of  a  watch,  without  the  least  idea  of 
the  beautiful  mechanism  which  distinguishes  and  chronicles  the 
fi^tive  moments ;  that  of  the  other,  the  error  of  the  blind  man, 
who  complained  of  spectacles,  that  they  did  not  enable  him  to 
see. 

The  reader  who  takes  the  novels  of  Scott,  or  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare,  or  Pilgrim's  Prt^ess,  for  matters  of  fact,  must  have 
strange  notions  of  this  world.  If  the  same  course  of  thought, 
the  same  severity  of  method,  the  same  forms  of  argument,  and  the 
samestvleof  illustration  and  expresdonweredemanded  of  the  poet 
or  the  nistorian,  which  we  exact  of  the  mathematician  and  the 
philosopher,  what  would  become  of  their  channing  eloquence  1 
Why,  ue  forms  of  life,  and  health,  and  beauty,  which  now  en- 
gage our  hearts  and  win  our  admiration  in  these  works  of  genius, 
would  be  all  withered  to  skeletons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom,  the  variety,  the  grace,  the  imagination,  which  are 
characteristic  of  fine  writing,  were  required  of  the  authors  of 
exact  science,  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to  maintain 
that  precision  of  thought,  that  logical  order,  and  that  uniform, 
unambiguous  expression,  which  are  so  essential  in  the  conduct 
of  arguments  en  abstract  and  difficult  subjects — subjects  that 
demand  minute  and  undistracted  attention,  and,  in  order  to  be 
justly  apprehended,  must  be  separated,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  every  thing  foreign  or  accidental  to  them. 

No ;  it  must  not  be,  that  every  thing  in  literature  shall  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard,  and  looked  u^on  with  one 
common  feeling.  Some  things  are  to  be  weighed  in  a  balance ; 
some  to  be  meted  out  in  a  bushel ;  some  to  be  calculated  by 
lines  and  angles;  and,  peradventure,  some  will  be  found  of 
such  airy  consistence,  such  gossamer  texture,  as  to  refuse  to  be 
estimated  by  any  of  these  gross  measures,  and  to  submit  only  to 
the  ordeal  of  fancy. 
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It  is  a  narrow  criticism  which  would  restrict  literature  to  one 
walk,  one  form,  one  costume.     She  is  as  boundless  in  her  range, 
as  yarious  in  her  aspect,  as  free  in  her  attire,  as  human  thought 
itself,  of  which,  in  its  ever-multiplying  varieties,  she  is  the 
record,  the  embodied  image.     IJke  the  life  she  represents,  she 
has  her  infancy,  her  youth,  her 
nature,  with  which  she  cherishes  i 
ful  features  she  embalms,  she  ha 
— a  bgdding  spring,  a  fervid  sun 
tumn,  and  a  drowsy  winter.     SI 
and  of  calm  repose — pastimes,  d 
not  always  toiling  at  the  oar, 
nerved  for  solemn  debate,  nor  c 
"sporting  with  the  Naiads  in  1 
tangles  of  Nerera's  hair."     In  1 
impossible  it  is  to  regard  her  w 
her  by  a  single  rule.     It  would 
of  the  senate  chamber  and  the  A* 
grave  enterprises  of  life  and  t1 
ground,  at  the  realities  of  the  ba 
a  militia  muster,  with  the  same  t 

The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is 
the  sense  of  the  true,  or  of  the  rii 
and  groups  of  thought,  that  are  i 
beauty  in  us,  are  as  diversiiied 
supply  the  ever-changing  pleasu 
is  the  office  of  true  criticism  to 
varieties  of  literary  production,  J 
which  we  derive  from  them.  Tt 
which  apprehends  the  more  delit 
tiful  in  compORitioD,  something  n 
the  best  criticism  can  confer — i 
The  wisest  discipline  would  fail 
rendered  efficacious  by  the  insen 
miliarity  with  the  models  of  taste, 
of  beauty,  of  which  we  are  made 
in  the  mind  by  exercise,  and  tho 
be  conferred  on  men  in  ditferer 
and  matured  by  its  appropriate  a 
strengthened  by  being  indulged, 
pealed  to.  And  the  aid  which  tl 
cultivation,  is  merely  to  point  oi 
jects — ^tbe  natural  occasions  for  its  exercise. 
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This  office,  however,  though  certainly  bumble,  in  comparison 
with  the  production  of  the  great  works  whose  merit  it  is  the 
business  of  criticism  to  determine,  is,  nevertheless,  as  important 
as  it  is  delicate.  Few  minds  are  qualified  to  discern,  unaided, 
the  less  obvious  beauties  of  composition,  or  even  to  find  the 
position  from  which  they  are  best  surveyed.  To  furnish  assist- 
ance in  doing  this  is  the  object  of  all  critical  rules.  To  develop 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  on  which  the  various  excellences  of 
composition  depend,  and  according  to  which  the  models  of  good 
writing  are  executed,  is  the  proper  business  of  the  philosophy 
or  theory  of  literary  composition. 

The  natural  method  of  study,  in  this  part  of  education,  would 
therefore  seem  to  be,  to  proceed  from  the  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  taste,  and  its  common  relation  to  all  the  forms  of  beauty, 
in  nature,  art,  or  literature,  to  the  general  idea  of  Uterature — 
subjects  already  treated  in  the  foregoing  pages — and  thence  to 
the  particular  examination  of  this  department  of  genius,  under 
the  familiar  divisions  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  rhetorical 
treatises.  This  will,  accordingly,  be  the  object  of  the  present 
and  of  several  of  the  succeeding  chapters. 

That  these  divisions  are  perfect  need  not  be  assumed.  It  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  literature,  that  its 
several  departments  should  be  more  and  more  separated  firom 
^ach  other,  and  that  new  departments  should  now  and  then  be 
formed.  History  and  poetry  and  theology  seem  to  have  been 
all  united  in  the  infancy  of  composition ;  and,  within  a  short 
period,  we  have  seen  the  novel  distinguished  fi^m  the  romance, 
and  the  historical  novel  from  others  of  the  same  family ;  and, 
still  more  recently,  the  satirical  novel,  in  which  contemporary 
manners  are  exposed  to  public  censure,  raised  to  angular  popu- 
larity by  the  talent  of  a  living  writer.  Other  forms  of  literary 
production  may  be  introduced ;  and  those  now  familiar  to  ujs 
may  be  yet  further  modified.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work,  to  distinguish  the  principal 
branches  of  composition  as  now  well  understood,  and  to  point 
out  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  the  rules  to  which  they 
are  respectively  subject,  and  the  circumstances  to  be  consideredf, 
in  determining  their  merits,  and  in  deriving  improvement  or 
enjoyment  from  them. 

The  most  general  distinction  of  literary  productions  is  that  of 
Prose  and  Poetry.    What  is  Ptose  1    And  what  is  Poetry  t 
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WheroD  are  ih^  diatinguislied  t  And  what  are  those  com- 
mon traits,  whichoelong  to  them  as,  equally,  branches  of  litera- 
ture 1 

It  will  asnst  us  in  replyiog  to  these  questions  to  b^in  by  con- 
ndering,  in  what  r 

Prose  and  poetr; 
One  subject  may 
prose.  But  near!' 
Poetry,  we  are  tol 
instiuction.  "  Mi 
lyre,  the  laws  wl 
ately  preceding  tl 
other  form  than  it 
historian,  and  He 
longest  poem  of  Hi 
treatise  on  an  im 
coDsdered  the  mo 
discussion  of  the  i 
his  time.  Dr.  An 
ing  Health,  in  wl 
down  with  the  d 
-wrote  ft  poem  on  t 
treated  with  simils 
of  Critiasm,  and  e 
side,  a  theory  of  ti 
■which  Dr.  Thoma 
tion  of  his  philoGop 
pure  mathematics 
proporations  of  Eui 
tiphcation  table  h 

Poetry  is  not  di 
Bcter  of  the  one  a 
belong  to  the  don 
bly,  founded  on  re 
even  if  such  an  e' 
eveiy  historical  in 
were  absolutely  fie 
in  the  Iliad;  wbi 
from  it  in  relation 
the  character  of  tl 
ing  and  thought, 
the  actual  state  oi 
geography,  the  st        _ 
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sparkling  waters,  are  delineated  with  surprising  accuracy  by  her 
blind  bard.  The  leading  incidents  and  characters  in  the  historical 
pla^s  of  Shakspeare  are  real.  The  assassination  of  Csesar  and  the 
civil  wars  that  followed,  are  not  essentially  misrepresented  by  the 
poet.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  are  not  feigned 
by  him.  King  John  and  King  Richard,  the  Henrys  and  the 
Edwards,  and  the  touching  or  terrible  scenes  in  which  they  fig- 
ure in  the  wonderful  dramas  of  this  poet-historian,  had,  in  all 
important  respects,  a  literal  existence. 

Indeed,  even  poetry  rarely  creates  any  thing  wholly  fictitious ; 
though  it  is  true,  that  fiction  is  her  highest  and  most  character- 
istic vocation.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  creation  is  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  genius,  and  exhibits  in  their  boldest  and  grandest 
features  the  wonderful  powers  of  our  nature,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  even  humiliating  to  think,  how  little|after  all  it  is  permitted  to 
the  most  original  minds  to  create.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  histoiT)  and  eloquence,  and  philosophy  admit  of  a  species  of 
fiction.  The  severest  annalist  selects  from  the  series  of  inci- 
dents which  make  up  the  life  he  records  ;  and,  though  he  may 
never  distort,  or  essentially  color,  events  or  characters,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  historian,  or  the  orator,  should  present 
us  with  a  perfect  transcript  of  reality.  The  most  practical  and 
impartial  eye  sees  not  even  the  present  precisely  as  it  is,  much 
less  the  remote  and  the  past.  And  it  is  only  when  we  think 
how  little  we  know  of  the  real  events  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live,  and  some  of  which  we  originate,  or  modify,  that  we  under- 
stand the  extreme  delicacy  and  intrinsic  difficulty  of  represent- 
ing human  life  in  history.  He  is  a  fortunate  statesman,  who 
apprehends  the  movements  of  his  own  time,  entirely ;  the  saga- 
city is  rare,  which  can  trace  a  single  important  event  to  its  true 
causes  and  its  actual  effects.  What  resources  must  then  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  sequence,  which  connects  the  com- 
plicated tissue  of  social  life,  in  all  its  Protean  forms,  as  they  are 
successively  unfolded  on  the  theatre  of  national  or  general  his- 
tory. The  facts  of  history,  ascertained  beyond  dispute,  are  nu- 
merous and  multiform,  and  the  lessons  they  teach  often  infalli- 
ble and  inestimable.  Human  experience  has  been  sufficiently 
extended  and  varied,  and  faithfully  enough  recorded,  to  have 
profited  mankind  far  more  th^  it  has  done.  But  it  is  idle  to 
look  for  absolute  reality  and  truth  unmixed  with  theory  or  fancy, 
in  the  most  veritable  narrative.  Were  there  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  there  is  enough  in  the  essential  im- 
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perfection  of  our  mental  vision ;  for  the  intellectual,  like  the  ex- 
ternal eye,  robes  its  objects,  sometimes,  in  colois  of  its  own. 
"  The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the 
observations  on  every  thi; 
passiou,  diffuses  a  false  c 
Happy  is  the  historian  w) 

In  oratory  we  are  so  a< 
version  of  facts,  that  we 
guard  against  illusion,  j 
potbesis,  speculatioD,  won 
mg  nothing  bad,  have  c( 
^ciful ;  a  change  of  use 
the  fact,  that  so  much  wh 
proved  untrue.  There  is, 
tion  in  history,  eloquence 
that  in  the  former  case  it  is 
The  historian,  the  oratof; 
we  demand  truth  of  them, 
ally  substituted  for  it ;  an 
and  esteem,  in  proportion 
The  poet  not  only  propos< 
by  profession,  as  his  name 
tiest  aim ;  originality  his 

The  Novelist  shares  tb 
the  poet.  As  great  liber) 
quite  as  frequently,  weave 
hisown  fancy.  The  more  < 
this  re8pect,essetitially  pot 
prose  is  a  nearer  approxim 
the  difference  in  their  lan^ 
difference  in  the  tone  and  s 
poet  are  more  select  and 
ordinary  and  vulgar.  If 
nature,  imply  comjiteteness 
ted  that  the  poet  is  even 
the  aspects  of  our  nature  < 
fined  and  unimportant,  j 
the  common  novel  arises  fi 
non8,whicb,if  human,  an 
on  occasions  such  as  nevei 
on  the  reader  is  very  like 
at  public  spectacles  and  fi 
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or  lounging  in  places  of  concourse,  in  courts  of  law,  at  houses  of 
gaming,  and  race  courses.  We  enjoy  the  excitement,  and  we 
want  it  again.  Poetry  aims  hiraer,  and  sustains  herself  in 
more  wholesome  and  more  just  ideas  of  man.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but,  considered  as  a  department  of  literature,  its  senti- 
ments are  purer  and  nobler,  its  philosophy  is  deeper,  and  its  ex- 
amples more  unexceptionable.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  mind,  which  distin^ishes  the  higher  order 
of  poets,  that  nts  them  to  sympathize  with  moral  greatness  and 
rehgious  truth.  And  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  their  works 
with  profounder  conceptions  of  ourselves  and  a  deeper  feeling 
of  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  life.  The  soul  is  raised  to 
a  point  of  more  comprehensive  observation,  and  inspired  with 
more  becoming  sentiments.  As  works  of  art,  too,  the  great 
productions  of  poetry  are  of  a  higher  character ;  they  have  a 
more  perfect  unity  apd  sounder  phdosophy ;  they  are  executed 
in  a  more  perfect  style ;  and  they  seem,  throughout,  to  imply  a 
nobler  order  of  thought  and  a  more  solicitous  and  careful  study 
and  discipline  in  the  author.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  models,  by  which  our  taste  has  been  cultiva- 
ted, are  chiefly  poetical.  The  art  of  composition  was  carried  to 
its  perfection,  by  the  classical  writers,  and  was  especially  so  in 
the  illustrious  poems,  which  they  have  left  us,  and  on  which 
our  rhetorical  rules  have  been  mainly  founded.  The  standard  of 
excellency  in  poetry  is  therefore  higher.  It  is  observable,  also, 
that  poetry  is  addressed  to  a  smaller  number  of  readers ;  it  is  appre- 
ciated by  comparatively  few;  and  it  appears  in  its  more  elevated 
forms  to  have  been  reserved  as  the  medium  of  communion  for  the 
thoughtful  and  imaginative,  as  the  expression  of  those  finer  feel- 
ings and  profounder  conceptions  which  constitute  the  inward 
life  of  regulated  and  chastened  genius.  The  very  language  of 
prose  brings  the  spirit  almost  instinctively  down  to  fellowship 
with  the  ordinary  world  of  men,  and  interests  us  again  in  the 

frosser  elements  and  associations  of  life.  But  however  the  fact 
e  accounted  for,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fiction  in  poetiy  is  of 
a  higher  character  and  a  more  improving  influence  upon  the 
taste  and  the  heart,  than  fiction  in  prose.  Except  Bunyan,  and 
possibly  Scott,  there  is  no  Milton,  no  Shakspeare,  no  Thomson, 
no  Yoilng,  no  Cowper,  no  Wordsworth,  among  the  English  au- 
thors of  prose  fiction,  though  our  poets  would  hardly  fill  an  al- 
cove in  the  library  of  our  works  of  fiction.    Such  is  the  differ- 
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ence  of  poetic  and  proee  fiction.     Still,  the  mer«  &ct  that  poetry 
is  fictitio 
Nor  IE 
taiioiu  o 


which  u 
aEiDatioi 
mopiaa 
of  aoces 
his  own 


ia  fond  o 
ordinary 
tbesamt 

Poetry 
objedt. 
be  addrt 
In  both, 

What 
on  the  ii 
Akensidi 
Task? 
ingthan 
or  Johns 

Again 
or  the  u 
metaphoi 
inadmissi 
ence,  in 
way  in  d 
real  lanf 
poetry  a 
often  be) 
the  stag< 
ally  heai 
Eloqueni 
most  imp 
poetry  itselt. 

Words,  for  the  most  part,  are  conimoa  to  poetiy  and  prose. 
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The  number  of  words  ia  our  language,  utterly  excluded  baa 
either,  is  extremely  small  In  geDeral,  those  most  fit  for  the  idea 
io  the  one,  aie  the  very  same  which  would  be  most  suitable  in 
the  other. 

Finally,  it  cauoot  even  be  siud  that  metre  itself  is  altogether 
peculiar  to  poetry.  Theancieat  critics  undertook  to  point  out  the 
measure  of  prose ;  and  modern  rhetoricians  speak  of  the  nvmavas 
prose  of  Cicero,  the  harmonioua  flow  of  Burke,  the  mauvred 
pomp  of  Johnson's  period.  There  is  as  marked  a  difiereoce  in 
what  may  be  called  the  music  of  prose  compoeitioD,  betwera 
McPbersoa's  Ossian,  or  Feaeltm's  Telemachus,  and  John  Buo- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Prt^ress,  or  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  as  there  is 
between  the  most  melodious  prose  and  the  loosest  verse.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  detennine,  where  veree  ends  and  prose  be- 
gins. 

We  seem  then  to  hare  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  essential  diSerence  between  poetry  and  prose; 
and  that  what  have  been  taken  to  be  two  distmct  styles  of  com- 
position, so  different,  that  a  child  might  distinguish  them,  are 
much  the  same  thing !  No,bynomeaDs.  They  are  as  unlike  w 
singii^  and  speaking;  as  unlike  as  dancing  and  walkmg.  A 
man  may  «ng  or  speak  on  the  same  subject ;  may  utter  net  or 
fiction ;  may  represent  real  Hfe,  or  life  refined  and  ideal ;  may 
instruct  or  please ;  may  in  both  cases  use,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  figures  and  the  same  words.  Yet,  who  does  not  see  the 
diHerence  between  singing  and  speaking  1  Who  ever  mistakes 
the  one  for  the  other,  even  thoueh  one  may  sometimes  sing  as  if 
he  were  speaking,  or  speak  as  if  he  were  singing? 

In  dancing  the  same  instruments  of  locomotion  are  used,  the 
same  change  of  place  may  be  produced,  as  in  walking.  Yet, 
who  ever  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other  1  Who  does  not  see  it 
and  complain,  if  one  walks  as  he  would  dance,  or  dances  as 
he  would  walk  1 

Dancing  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  walking;  rauging,  the 
poetry  of  speaking.  That  is,  dancmg  is  an  art,  in  which  the 
instruments  of  locomotion,  <»^inari]y  used  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience or  utility,  and  no  farther  thought  of  than  as  they  sub- 
serve such  purposes,  have  come  to  be  usetl  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  and  for  an  entirely  different  effect;  that  is,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  taste,  for  the  display  of  skill,  of  grace,  of 
beauty  in  attitude  and  motion.  Singing,  in  like  manner,  is  the 
employment  of  the  oi^ans  of  the  voice  for  the  production  of 
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'*  How  beautiful, how  grand^how  wonderful  this  is!"  It  attracts 
not  attention  to  itself.  It  studies  not  effect ;  it  asks  not  to  be 
admired.  It  knows  nothing  about  selecting  and  grouping  and 
coloring,  to  create  a  picture  for  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
beholder.  It  is  a  '^  plain  blunt  personage,"  who  ^^  speaks  right 
on  the  things  which  he  doth  know." 

Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  art,  skill,  taste,  displayed  in 
presenting,  from  the  real  world,  or  the  world  of  fancy,  the 
seledest  tUngs,  in  their  most  perfed/ormsy  their  best  aUUudes, 
their  loveliest  attire j  their  most  suggestive  and  affetUng  relations. 
Thus  it  endeavors  to  awaken  the  imagination ;  to  throw  a  spell 
over  the  scenes  it  portrays ;  to  create  about  the  reader  a  kind 
of  faeiy  world,  in  which  he  is  himself,  after  all,  the  greatest 
wonder  to  himself. 

Here  composition — in  its  literal  sense  putting  together — em- 
phatically takes  place.  Here  are  the  best  ideas,  in  the  best  or- 
der, and  m  the  best  expressions.  While  the  intellect  is  tasked, 
the  heart  is  touched,  and  the  ear  is  charmed.  Here  are  combined 
all  the  resources  of  beauty,  which  can  be  supposed  to  meet  and 
unite  in  literature — beauty  of  thought,  beauty  of  association  and 
beauty  of  sound.  Here  reason,  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
united.  Poetry  is  artificial  composition  ;  artificial,  in  the  sensQ 
of  exhibiting  the  highest  art  Nothing  imperfect  in  matter,  or 
form,  or  circumstance  is  tolerated  in  our  idea  of  perfection  here. 
Nothing  is  too  true ;  nothing  is  too  great  to  be  treated  by  the 
poet  Nothing  is  too  trifling  to  be  regarded  by  him.  Much 
may  depend  on  a  word,  on  the  very  order  of  the  words,  on  their 
sound  even.  Throughout  there  must  be  harmony ;  harmony  of 
subject,  of  philosophy,  of  spirit,  of  arrangement,  of  illustration, 
of  expression.  Here  all  the  laws  of  thought  of  feeling,  of  lan- 
guage are  observed  and  fulfilled.  I  speak  of  poetry,  in  the  ab- 
stract, not  of  individual  specimens.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked,  whether  metre  is  essential  to  poetry.  Poetry,  it  must  be 
replied,  is  not  usually  applied  to  any  but  metrical  composition ; 
though  no  one  thing  belonging  to  it  is  essential,  in  this  sense, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  poetical  without  it  There  is 
what  may  be  called  the  poetical  in  the  subject,  in  the  fact,  in 
the  fiction,  in  the  figures,  m  the  language,  and  in  the  measure ; 
and  one  or  more  of  these  may  exhibit  it  more  strikingly  than  the 
rest.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholly  wanting ;  and  yet  the  poetical 
may  preponderate  over  the  prosaic  in  the  composition.    But  the 
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beau  ideal  of  poetry  implies  the  union  of  them  all.  Are  a  beautiful 

face  and  a  sweet  voice  essential  to  a  fine  woman  ?    Cerlain- 

ly,  tbey  do  not  constitute  a  fine  voman,  and   would  not  be 
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When  a  fine  writer  is  w; 
kindles,  the  poetry  ofb'tt 
fully  said,  "  comes  out  as 
beautiful  countenance." 

"  Love  your  enemies," 
your  enemies,"  says  Men 
perfume  on  the  axe  that 
prose,  is  the  poetry  of  th 
striking  light 

"  It  IS  noon,"  says  the  writer  of  prose.     How  says  the  poet 
the  same  thing  t 
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^  Still  is  the  toilinff  heuid  of  care, 
The  pantinz  herds  repose, 
Yet,  nark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 
The  busy  murmur  glows ! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eaffer  to  taste  the  honeyed  spring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gaily  gilded  trim, 
duick  glancing  to  the  sun." 

The  poetry  of  noon  is  noon,  in  the  circumstances  which  give  it 
interest  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart 

^  Poetry  has  been  cultivated  in  the  coldest  and  bleakest  re- 
gions," says  the  critic    Hear  a  poet  utter  the  same  fact : 

"In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
The  muse  bEw  broke  the  twilight  gloom. 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode." 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  arctic  regions  for  the  fancy  and  the 
affections.  ^^  Beyond  the  solar  road,"  ^^  ice-built  mountains," 
"  shaggy  forms,"  "  the  twilight  gloom,"  "  the  shivering  native," 
are  poetic  lights  of  the  subject 

<<  When  evening  came,"  says  prose.  The  poet  speaks,  and 
we  hear, 

"  When  Eveninff's  dusky  car. 
Crowned  with  Tier  dewy  star. 
Steal's  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight" 

'^  It  is  night,"  says  prose.  How  the  poet  smgs  this  simple 
truth: 

"  Eve  saddens  into  night. 

Mother  of  wildly  working  dreams ! 

****** 

Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne." 

**  I  was  wakmg,"  is  prose.    The  poetiy  of  the  fact  is : 

"  Sleep,  sofll^  breadung-  go^  his  downy  wing 
Was  fluttering  now,  as,  quickly,  to  depart'' 

Poetry  can  thus  dispose  of  almost  any  object  so  as  to  give 
the  beholders  its  best,  its  loveliest  aspect — that  aspect  which 
puts  the  imagination  into  an  animated  and  delightful  exercise. 
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To  (he  ordinary  mind  a  butterfly  is  a  gay  creature,  and  noth- 
ing more.    What  is  it  to  the  poet  ? 

'*  Stay  near  me ;  do  not  take  thy  flight ; 
A  little  longer  stay  in  sighL 
Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee, 
Historian  of  my  infancy ! 
Float  near  me ;  do  not  yet  depart ; 
Dead  times  revive  in  thee. 
Thou  bring'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art, 
A  solemn  image  to  my  heart, 
My  father's  family. 

0  !  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days, 
The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays. 
My  sister  Emeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly. 

A  very  hunter,  I  did  rush 

Upon  the  prev ;  with  leaps  and  springs, 

1  followed  on  firom  brake  to  bush ; 

But  she,  God  love  her !  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  ofl'its  wings.'' 

In  Wordsworth's  **  We  are  Seven,"  are  the  foDowing  lines : 

'<  My  stockinffs  there  I  oflen  knit, 
My  kerchief  diere  I  hem, 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
I  sit  and  aing  to  them." 

This  is  simple,  childlike  prose,  except  that  it  is  metre.  A 
beautiful  child  is  represent^  as  insisting  on  it,  that  they  were 
seven,  though  two  of  the  number  were  oead.  . 

'<  Then  did  the  little  maid  reply,  ^ 

Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we. 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
Beneath  the  churchyard  tree. 
You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 
Your  limbs,  they  are  alive  $ 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 
Then  you  are  only  five. 
Their  graves  are  green, 
They  may  be  seen. 
The  little  maid  replied, 
Twelve  steps  or  more 
From  mother's  door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 
My  stockings  there  (  oflen  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem, 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 
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And,  often,  after  sunset,  sir, 
When  it  is  li^ht  and  fair, 
I  cake  my  iitSe  porringer 
And  eat  my  supper  there." 

In  this  case,  the  most  unpoetical  facts,  hemming  and  knittb^, 
and  eating  from  a  porringer,  receive  a  picturesque  and  pathetic 
interest,  \7hich  raises  them  to  the  dignity  of  poetry,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  presented,  as  the  acte  of  juvenile 
simplicity  and  affection,  on  the  green  turf  of  a  brother's  and  a 
sister's  grave,  at  the  solemn,  suggestive  hour  of  evening  twi* 
light. 

"  I  love  you,  sweet  Genevieve,"  says  the  writer  of  prose, 
"  not  for  your  beauty,  but  for  your  benevolence." 

"Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve, 
In  beauty's  light  vou  glide  along, 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 
And  sweet  your  voice  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet,  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  sofl  to  glow ; 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  nves ; 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  wo. 
When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretched  to  save, 
Fair  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan. 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave ; 
And,  therefore,  love  I  you,  sweet  Qenevieve." 

In  the  14th  chapter  of  Exodus  is  an  historical  account  of  the 
drowning  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  in  the  15th 
chapter,  the  same  event  is  poetically  represente^Hn  the  song  of 
Moses. 

Says  the  history,  ^^  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  Uie  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind 
all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were 
divided."  "  With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils,"  says  the  poet, 
^<  the  waters  were  gathered  together,  the  floods  $tood  upright 
in  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the 
sea."  The  **  strong  east  wind"  becomes  ^'  the  blast  of  the  Al- 
mighty's nostrils;"  the  "divided  waters"  "stand  upright," 
*'  congealed,"  "  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 

"  The  Egyptains  pursued,"  sajrs  the  historian, "  and  went  in 
after  them."  The  poet  is  dramatic :  "  The  enemy  said,  I  will 
pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be 
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satisfied  opon  them ;  I  will  draw  the  sword,  my  band  shall 
destroy  them." 

"  The  waters  retur 
chariots  and  the  hoi 
came  into  the  sea  af 
one  of  them." 

"  Thou  didst  blow 
*'  the  sea  covered  the 
Who  is  like  unto  the 
thee,  glorious  in  holL 

In  Uie  4th  chapter 
comfiture  and  death 
same  events  are  celel 

In  these  examples 
stances  with  which  i 
necessarily,  excite  tt 
It  would  be  easy  to 
prindples  laid  dowr 
adduced  to  enable  th 
principles,  and  to  8U| 
examples.  The  bea 
literature  will  exten 
amply  reward  a  care 
where  the  simplest  e 
with  that  poetical  po 
the  soul.  When  1 
peare,  as  waiting,  nc 
her  husband  from  tb 
noise  within,  and,  in 
exdaims: 

Mgfaiher, 

What  a  picture  of 
touching  sentiment  c 
and  desolate  bosom  i 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

Review  of  Professor  Taffan's  Works  on  the  Will. 

Bj  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  Festor  of  the  Allen-street  Fresb.  Church,  Mew-Tork. 

Editorial  Remarks. 

The  editors  of  the  Repository  have  ever  not  only  welcomed^ 
but  solicited^  the  free  discussion  of  all  biblical  subjects  and 
theological  doctrines,  whether  fundamental,  and  essential  to 
the  Christian  svstem,  or  merely  secondary  and  explanatory. 
Of  the  latter  class  are  the  several  theories  which  nave  been 
broached  on  the  subject  of  the  Will.  These,  in  their  tenden* 
cies,  affect,  more  or  less,  the  power  of  fundamental  truths,  and, 
on  this  account,  possess  a  high  relative  importance. 

We  have  noticed  the  successive  volumes  of  Professor 
Tappan  on  the  Will,  as  they  have  appeared,  and  have  com- 
mended  them  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  a  candid  perusal. 
It  has  not  been  our  intention,  however,  to  indicate,  by  these 
notices,  our  own  position  in  respect  to  his  system  as  a  whole. 
We  have  been  willing  to  sit  as  learners  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  better  prepared  than  ourselves  to  search  to  the  bottom 
a  subject  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  so  perplexed, — 
and  often  bewildered, — the  minds  of  the  most  profound  and 
original  thinkers.  And  we  were  willing  to  see  the  system 
of  Edwards,  so  long  and  so  extensively  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try,— by  a  sort  of  common  consent, — again  subjected  to  a 
new  and  thorough  examination.  But  the  reviewer  of  Edwards 
could  by  no  means  expect  to  escape  an  equally  searching  re- 
view, from  some  friend  of  the  system  which  ho  had  so  fear- 
lessly assailed ;  and  we  have  been  disappointed  that  no  such 
review  has  been  offered  for  our  pages. 

In  the  mean  time  the  following  article  has  been  submitted  ; 
and,  though  it  fails  to  express  our  own  views,  on  several 
points,  it  possesses  so  many  excellences,  is  so  rich  in  imagery, 
so  playful  and  attractive,  and  contains  so  many  striking,  point- 
ed and  just  sayings  about  philosophy, — as  well  as  some  impor- 
tant sentiments  and  positions  on  philosophy, — that  we  cannot 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  its  perusal.    We  preseot  it,  therefore,  as  the 
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opening  of  a  diwnMion,  which  ve  trast  will  be  reaamed  on 
OUT  page^i  by  some  other  band,  nt  no  distaat  d»y. — Sk>  Ed. 
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At  all  events,  metaphysical  science  has  advanced  slowly  in 
comparison  with  the  physical  sciences;  and  systems  of  gross 
absurdity  and  infidelity  have  been  broached,  that  in  physical 
things  would  not  have  been  endured  for  a  moment.  What  they 
can  touch,  taSte,  handle,  men  are  certain  of;  but  all  things  that 
relate  to  the  spiritual  being,  and  to  man's  inward,  real  existence, 
are  a  terra  incognita,  and  a  mystery.  The  life  of  the  soul  is  much 
sooner  denied  than  that  of  the  senses.  The  yvm^i  aeavtor  has 
well  been  called  a  heaven-descended  maxim ;  but  how  univer- 
sally neglected ! 

We  know  ourselves  least ;  mere  outward  shows 

Our  minds  do  store, 
That  our  souls,  no  more  than  our  eyes,  dlscloee 
But  form  and  color.    Only  he,  who  knows 

Himself,  knows  more.  Donne. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  not  be  discouraged.  There  is,  after  aD, 
a  better  tendency.  The  polar  inclination  of  the  world  towards 
cold  and  darkness  has  reached  its  extreme,  and  we  are  now 
verging  to  the  culmination  of  warmth,  light,  and  loveliness. 
Nature,  by  and  bv,  will  be  beauty,  and  the  laws  and  logic  of 
the  beautiful  will  be  investigated  by  the  soul.  A  change  in  the 
elements  is  taking  place ;  its  signs  are  not  indistinguishable. 
The  rays  of  the  rismg  sun  shoot  above  the  horizon.  We  shall 
see  the  clouds  rolled  away^  and  the  blue  heavens  shining.  We 
shall  see  a  light  over  all  departments  of  the  human  intellect 
glorious  to  behold.  It  is  high  time  for  such  advancement  With 
what  amazing  rapidity  do  men  move  forward  in  the  sensible 
sciences !  We  shall  soon  be  found  studying  the  very  entomol- 
ogy of  the  moon,  while  the  wondrous  recesses  of  our  own  spirit- 
ual being  are  almost  as  undiscovered  as  the  solar  systems  of  the 
milky  way.  ^^  When  will  man  learn,"  exclaims  Mr.  Dana,  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  poetry, 

"  When  will  man  learn 

The  outward  by  the  inward  to  discern  ? 

The  inward  by  the  spirit  ?    Here  begin 

Thy  search,  philosopher,  and  thou  shalt  win 

Thy  way  down  deep  into  the  soul.    The  light, 

Bhed  in  by  Grod,  shall  open  to  thy  sight 

Vast  powers  of  being,  filled  with  Life  and  Qod ; 

And  faculties  come  ibrth,  and  put  to  shame 

Thy  vain  and  curious  reasoning.  Whence  they  came 

Thou  shalt  not  ask ;  for  they  shall  breathe  an  air 

From  upper  worlds  around, 

14# 
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*  Aod  thou, 

8«ir-awed  in  their  myaterioua  presence,  bow ; 
And  while  thou  ItsMDest  with  thioe  inward  ear, 
The  ocean  ofeternity  shalt  bear, 
Along  its  coming  waves ;  and  thou  Bhalt  see 
Its  spiritual  water*  as  thef  roll  through  thee ; 
Nor  toil,  in  hard  ahstractions  of  the  brain, 
Some  guess  of  immortality  to  gain: 
For  far-Bought  truth  within  thy  soul  shall  rise, 
iDfoming  visions  to  ihine  inward  eyes." 

These 
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dream,  a 
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with  thei 
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It  was  hardly  Just  in  Uoetbe  to  put  this  admirable  sentiment 
into  the  mouth  of  his  sarcastic  devil ;  it  should  have  been  the 
breath  of  serious,  earnest  feeling.  Indeed,  according  to  Milton, 
Mephistopheles  did  speak  thus  from  experience,  by  having  got- 
ten so  often  involved  in  painful,  thorny  speculations  in  helL 
There  they  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  forehnowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 
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We  hardly  know  whether  it  be  eaner  or  more  cotninon  to 
speculate  the  heart  out  of  one's  reli^on,  or  the  religion  out 
of  one's  heart  Both  may  be  done  with  ^eat  ease,  and 
both  will  be  done,  if  a  man  fond  of  speculation  be  not  rery 
careful.  The  well  known  aphorism  of  Burke,  that  notfainK  can 
be  conceived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thoroughbrEKTmet. 
apbysician,  has  EiHne  ground  in  truth,  eveninawidersense  than 
that  in  which  he  applied  it.  Metaphysics  does  certainly  teiid  to 
the  petrification  of  a  man's  piety.  The  heart  gets  rust-eaten, 
about  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  sharpened.  The  fair  greea 
meadow  is  forsaken ; — forsaken  are  the  still  waters  aod  ^een 
paMures  of  God's  simple  word,  and  the  sweet  childlike  life  of 
raith,  and  gloomily  the  soul  spins  on,  in  that  evertasting  dr- 
cle  on  the  barren  heath,  driven  by  an  evil  spirit.  If  there  are 
some  wonderful  exceptions  to  this  habit,  like  the  deep  simplicity 
of  feeling,  seraphic  ardor,  and  sharp  subtlety  mixed  in  the 
character  of  Baxter,  they  render  the  rule  more  striking. 

Now  it  is  a  melancholy  pity,  when  a  man's  philosophy,  in- 
stead of  being  the  angel  that  steps  down  into  the  Bethesda  of 
his  speculations  to  trouble  its  watera  for  his  cure,  only  perplexes 
the  depth  of  his  being,  and  turns  up  mire  and  dirt.  It  is  still 
worse,  when  a  man's  philosophy,  having  puzzled  his  own  mind 
and  distorted  his  viaon,  turns  the  crystal  water  of  the  running 
stream  of  Clod's  word  into  a  muddy  current,  so  that  every  cap 
he  drinks  makes  him  a  spiritual  dyspeptic  Not  that  an  errone- 
ous philosophy  can  really  mingle  with  divine  truth,  but  a  man 
may  dip  into  the  one  through  the  medium  of  the  other,  and  so 
spoil  the  medicine.  Human  philosophy  and  divine  truth  are- 
like  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Arve  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  with  the  clear  arrowy  Khone,  as  it  issues 
from  the  azure  d^ths  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  they  flow  on 
together,  but  refuse  to  mingle,  and  so  there  is  the  transparent 
medium  like  a  blue  atmosphere  on  one  ade,  and  the  mud  on 
the  other.  Now  according  to  the  margin  on  which  you  stand 
you  will  see  the  mud  or  the  sweet  blue  water,  or  you  may  com- 
mand a  position,  on  the  overhanging  cliSs  above,  where  you  can 
see  distinctly  the  contrast  between  them,  the  very  dividing  linei 
with  all  its  whirls  and  eddies.  So  it  is  with  philosophy  sepa- 
rated from  the  Scriptures.  If  you  stand  on  one  side,  it  is  all 
mud  ;  if  on  the  other,  vou  know  nothing  about  the  mud,  and 
can  see  only  the  crystal  water,  and  your  own  image  revealed 
to  you  in  the  silent  depths  of  its  truthful,  holy  mirror.     Somfe 
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men  thmk  it  very  important  to  know  all  about  this  mud  of  phi- 
losophy, and  to  analyze  it ;  and  some  men  drink  of  the  two 
streams  only  from  that  side.     But  as  long  as  philosophy  plays 
at  blind-man's  buff  with  the  consciousness,  and  goes  in  mas- 
querade to  the  common  sense,  a  man  may  safely  say  to  it.  Stand 
apart  from  my  Bible.    It  can  do  the  mind  do  harm  to  remain 
in  great  ignorance  of  a  false  philosophy,  or  to  view  it  only 
through  the  medium  of  God's  word. 
It  is  a  singular  consequence  and  p 
that  which  is  spiritual  and  beyond  tl 
tie's  words,  that  which  is  unseen  ai 
than  that  which  is  seen  and  tempora 
of  man's  fall  has  been  carried  into  all 
and  especially  has  sat  like  an  incubu 

"  Heavy  ai  frOBt,  and  deep,  almoal,  as  life," — 

over  all  has  philosophical  speculations.  This  is  the  reason  why 
an  inward  and  spiritual  philosophy  is  regarded  as  opposed  to 
common  sense  and  reality.  The  worid's  mind  has  been  satura- 
ted with  the  mists  of  a  scheme  in  league  with  men's  natural, 
grovelling  earthliness ;  and  men  seem  to  themselves  much  more 
evidently  to  be  moving  amidst  tangible  realities  in  this  drip- 
ping mist,  that  wels  and  chills  the  frame  to  the  bones,  than  m 
a  clear,  bright,  bracing  atmosphere.  The  earth  rocks  to  a  man 
just  returned  from  a  long  sea-voyage ;  the  deck  of  a  rolling 
ship  itself  seems  to  him  more  steady  than  the  land,  so  long  has 
be  been  accustomed  to  the  unstable  element  of  ocean-  He  has 
walked  so  long  upon  his  sea-legt,  that  on  terra  frma  he  stag- 
gers like  a  drunken  man.  Just  so,  that  which  is  unreal,  unsta- 
ble, and  transitory,  is  deemed  more  solid,  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  it,  and  have  been  living  bysi^ht  instead  of  faith, 
than  that  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  It  is  we  upon  oursea> 
legs  that  rock,  and  not  the  terra  firma  of  a  true  philosophy. 

A  man  accustomed  to  a  sensuous  philosophy  feels  as  if  he 
were  making  a  balloon  ascension  the  moment  you  draw  him 
out  of  it ;  beyond  the  experience  of  the  senses  he  is  in  dark- 
ness, though  then  only  m  the  true  world  of  light.  He  asks  to 
be  brought  back  to  realities,  and  treated  with  something  safe, 
tai^ble,  and  intelhgibte,Just  as  a  man  imprisoned  for  forty 
Tears  in  the  cells  of  the  Bastlle  finds  himself  blind  in  the  sun- 
light, and  begs  to  be  restored  to  his  dungeon.     There  is  an 
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apologue  in  Plato  so  striking  apon  Hub  subject,  that  we  cannot 
but  call  to  it  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opening  of  the  serentb  book  of  the  Republic,  and  it  does  most 
beautifully  illustrate  the  source  of  very  many  of  the  complaints 
of"  mysticism/'  both  philosophical  and  spiritual.  The  beauty 
of  the  extract  will  be  sufficient  apology  for  its  length,  and  its 
appo^teness  mil  save  our  being  accused  of  digression. 

"Coneider  men  as  in  a  eubterraneouB  habitatioti,  reBembling  a 
cave,  with  ita  entraace  expanding  to  the  light,  and  answering  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  care,  ijappose  them  to  have  been  in  this  cave 
from  their  childhood,  with  chains  on  both  their  legs  and  neclis,  so  aa 
to  remain  there,  and  only  be  able  lo  look  before  ttieoi,  but  by  the 
chain  incapable  to  turn  their  heads  round.  Suppoee  tliemlikewise  to 
have  the  light  of  a  fire  burniog  far  above  and  behind  them ;  and  that 
between  the  fire  and  the  fettered  men  there  is  a  road  above.  Along 
this  road  observe  a  wall  built  like  that  which  hedses  in  the  stage  of 
mountebanks,  on  which  they  exhibit  their  wonderful  tricka.  I  observe 
it,  said  he.  Behold  now  along  this  wall  men  bearing  all  eorts  of 
Utensils,  raised  above  the  wall,  and  human  statues,  and  other  animala 
in  wood  and  stone,  and  furniture  of  every  kind.  And.  aa  is  likely, 
some  of  those  who  are  carrying  these  are  speaking,  and  others  silenu 
You  mention,  said  he,  a  wouderful  comparison,  and  wonderful  fettered 
men.  But  such,  however,  as  resemble  us,  said  I ;  for,  in  the  firat 
place,  do  you  think  that  such  as  these  se^  any  thing  of  themselves,  or 
of  one  another,  but  the  shadows  formed  by  the  fire,  falling  on  the  op- 
poaite  part  of  the  cave  1  How  can  they,  said  he,  if,  throu^  the  whole 
of  life,  they  be  under  a  necessity,  at  least,  of  having  their  heads  un- 
moved? But  what  do  they  see  of  what  is  carrying  along?  Is  it  not 
the  very  same?  Why  not?  If  then  they  were  able  to  converse 
with  one  another,  do  you  not  think  they  would  deem  it  proper  to  give 
names  to  those  very  things  which  they  saw  before  theni  1  Of  neces- 
aity  they  must  And  what  if  the  opposite  part  of  the  prison  had  an 
echo ;  when  any  of  those,  who  passed  along  spake,  do  you  imagine 
they  would  reckon  that  what  spake  was  any  thins  else  than  the  paaa- 
ing  shadow?  Not  I,  said  he.  Such  aa  tnese,  then,  said  I,  will  en- 
tirely judge  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  the  shadows  of  utensils.  By 
an  abundant  necesaity,  replied  he.  With  reference,  then,  both  to . 
their  freedom  from  theae  chains,  and  their  cure  of  this  ignorance, 
consider  the  nature  of  it,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  them. 
When  any  one  should  be  loosed,  and  obliged  on  a  sudden  to  rise  up, 
turn  round  his  neck  and  walk,  and  look  up  towards  the  light,  and  in 
doing  all  theae  things  should  be  pained,  and  unable,  from  the  splen- 
dors, to  behold  the  things,  of  which  he  formerly  saw  the  shadowa, 
what  do  you  think  he  would  say,  if  one  should  tell  him  that  formerly 
be  had  seen  trifles,  but  now,  being  somewhat  nearer  to  reality,  ana 
turning  toward  what  waa  more  real  he  saw  with  more  rectitude;  and 
BO,  pointing  out  lo  him  each  of  the  (hinga  passing  along,  should  ques- 
tion him,  and  oblige  him  to  tell  what  it  was;  do  you  notthinKhe 
would  be  both  in  donbt,  and  would  deem  what  tie  bad  formerly  teen 
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eflected  in  a  short  lime),  would  he  not  afford  them  laoghter?  And 
would  it  not  be  eaid  of  him,  that  Aotnnjr  taeended,  he  uoa  relvmmg 
with  vitiated  eyt»,  and  thai  it  wa*  not  proper  even  to  attempt  to  go 
above,  and  that  lehoever  ahmiid  atttmvt  to  liberate  them  and  lead  them 
tip,  if  ever  they  were  able  to  get  him  trUo  their  handt,  thould  be  put  to 
tt^ith?    They  would  by  all  means,  eaid  he,  pdt  him  to  death." 

Now  from  generation  to  generation  we  have  all  dwelt  dem 
down  in  Plato's  cavej  and  we  have  ever,  in  this  miserable 
world,  kept  the  habit  of  crucifying  our  teachers  and  deliverers. 
And  tbe  prophetic  truths  in  this  extract  make  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  all  ancient  literature.  That  some  men 
should  even  take  it  as  a  half-inspired  prediction  of  the  death  of 
Christ  would  be  no  way  wonderful ;  but  putting  that  aside,  it 
illustrates  with  a  power,  wisdom,  and  beauty,  for  which  we 
-reverence  the  academic  philosopher,  the  habits  of  men  in  their 
dungeons  of  sense,  and  the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  them  to  light 
and  Knowledge. 

There  is  tne  same  relation  of  the  fallen  mind  to  what  is 
spiritual  in  philosophy,  that  there  is  among  tbe  multitude  to  the 
theory  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.  Men  start  back  from  them 
affrighted  ;  and  as  the  only  effectual  way  to  conquer  this  fear  is 
to  entertain  the  fullest  belief  in  the  world  of  spirit^  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly, so  in  philosophy.  Men  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  spiritual 
philosophy  at  noonday,  as  they  are  of  a  ghost  in  the  darkoess. 
Robert  Hall  said  of  Macknight  the  commentator,  that  be  would 
never  step  into  tbe  spiritual  world,  so  long  as  be  could  retain  a 
foothold  m  Ae  material.  Thus  do  men  in  the  cave  cling  to 
materialism.  Out  of  the  very  senses  and  sensible  forms  which 
God  meant  to  lead  us  to  himself,  we  make  barriers  and  hedges 
of  our  faith,  and  objects  of  worship.  Hezekiab  contemptuously 
denominated  the  Brazen  Serpent,  JVekushtan,  a  piece  of  brass, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  ground  to  powder.  It  was  a  signal  proof 
both  of  tbe  Popish  idolatrous  tendency  of  the  best  part  of  the 
world  in  those  times,  and  of  Hezekiah's  great  strength  of  mind 
in  resisting  it.  Now  our  philosophy  in  these  days,  and  to  some 
extent  our  religion  too,  is  full  of  JV'ehushtaTw,  pieces  of  brass ; 
and  some  men  burn  incense  to  them ;  and  iconoclasts  are  needed 
as  much  now  as  ever ;  though  a  man,  in  dedicating  himself  to 
this  work,  except  his  own  interest  in  fashion,  place  and  influ- 
ence be  already  secured,  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  own 
head  instead  of  that  of  the  image,  against  some  disastrous 
theological  ban  or  anathema,  cross-bolted  against  him.  Just  as 
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There  are  systems,  which,  like  the  mastodon  or  megatherium 
skeletons,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world,  on  being  put 
together,  indicate  a  sort  of  animal  that,  if  living  now,  would 
eat  up  a  hemisphere  for  its  subsistence.  We  do  not  want  a 
philosophy  that,  like  the  progeny  of  sin,  feeds  upon  its  mother's 
womb.    A  philosophy  that  destroys  first  causes,  that,  strictly 
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driyen,  would  lead  to  fatalism,  or  deny  the  sovereignty  or  the 
righteousness  of  God,  or  obliterate  the  seals  of  God's  image  in 
the  creature,  a  philosophy  that  perplexes  the  common  con- 
sciousness, and  contradicts  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
though  a  very  subtile  sophistry  may  be  armed  for  its  support, 
and  in  books  it  may  have  a  strong  place,  is  not  the  philosophy 
that  can,  or  ought  to  prevail.  It  may  exercise  a  temporary  des- 
potism in  the  schools,  but  it  will  not  command  men's  belief  or 
affections. 

A^in,  if  a  philosophy  be  recommended,  which  disclaims  and 
despises  experience  and  common  sense,  we  have  almost  as 
much  reason  to  reject  it,  as  if  it  denied  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  true  philosophy  will  be  one,  which  puts  experience 
and  common  sense  in  their  legitimate  position,  and  makes  the 
proper  use  of  them,  as  a  truly  inductive  philosophy ;  though 
these  qualities  are  not  to  be  the  regent  of  the  mind,  any  more 
than  the  engine  of  a  steam-ship  is  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  com- 
pass or  the  rudder.  And  if,  under  the  misnomer  of  transcen- 
dentalism, a  vaunted  philosophy  runs  into  all  the  vagaries  of 
pantheism,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  the  true  philosophy  which  has 
produced  this ;  it  is  neither  philosophy  nor  religion,  but  an  ele* 
ment  opposed  to  both. 

We  admire  the  presentation  of  this  subject  byprofessor^Lewis,* 
and  especially  bis  abhorrence  of  invidious  distinctions. 

''There  have  been  men,  who  have  been  ranked  in  the  sensual  school 
of  philosophy,  adomed^with  every  Christian  virtue.  There  have  heen 
men  very  slow  of  belief,  whose  faith  notwithstanding  has  produced  a 
rich  harvest  of  good  works,  and  of  laborious  efforts  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  mankind ;  whilst  others,  who  have  declaimed  the 
loudest  about  spirituality  and  high  belief,  have  scattered  wide  around 
them  the  seeds  of  a  pantheistic  skepticism.  Such  facts,  however, 
only  show  the  results  of  the  two  states,  when  the  barrenness  of  the 
one  has  been  cured  bv  the  fertilizing  dews  of  grace,  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  other  has  oeen  leil  to  the  blighting  influence  of  native  de- 
pravity." 

"  In  the  hands  of  irreligious  men,  that  is,  men  who  are  not  in  mind 
and  heart  Christians,  all  philosophy  is  irreligious.  The  system,  which 
subsequently  bore  the  name  of  Locke,  was  atheism  as  taught  by 
Hobbes.  By  later  writers  of  the  same  school,  it  has  been  shown,  and 
truly  shown,  that  it  leads  directly  to  materialism.  The  philosophy  of 
Kant,  meeting  with  the  believing  spirit  of  the  pious  Stilling,  gave  his 
soul  a  resting  place  from  the  mfBculties  which  had  arisen  from  an 

*  Discourse  on  Hie  Bdievmg  Spirit,    By  Taylor  Lewis,  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New  York 
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tbagorean  scheme  in  astronomy,  should  undertake  to  prove  that 
the  earth  does  not  move  on  its  axis.  Galileo  and  the  inquisi- 
tion disagree,  and  until  the  cause  can  be  tried  before  an  astro- 
nomical philoBopby  fundamentally  different,  he  vill  be  pro- 
nounced a  heretic,  and  imprisoned,  if  not  burnt.  The  time  has 
been  (we  do  not  say  that  it  is  such  now,  neither  do  we  say  that 
it  b  not)  when  an  inquiMtion  existed  in  theological  philosophy, 
and  Edwards'  book  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  put  at  the 
head  of  it  Every  man's  opinions  must  be  imprisoned,  or  be 
himself  must  be  branded  as  a  heretic,  whose  mind  did  not  come 
to  the  same  conclu^ons  with  that  great,  good  and  powerful 
thinker.  Even  now  the  disposition  is  not  wanting  in  certain 
quarters  to  make  Edwards'  book  a  sort  of  theological  guillotine 
to  a  man's  reputation.  We  oppose  such  a  tendency,  with  our 
whole  heart  It  can  never  advance  the  cause  of  truth  thus  to 
swear  in  the  words  of  a  master.  The  good  old  maxim,  JVvUiut 
addidMi  jurare  in  verba  vuxgidri,  is  but  an  interpretation  of  the 
authoritative  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord,  to  call  no  man 
master  on  earth.  Still  more  strongly  does  it  hold,  with  church 
or  individual,  when  we  put  it  in  the  form,  Compel  no  man  to 
call  another  master.  We  abjure  Popery  in  every  shape ;  other- 
wise, we  would  go  to  Rome,  and  have  it  tn  puris  naiuralibuf. 
It  is  well  to  look  abroad,  and  remember  that  there  are  psycho- 
logians  and  theolo^ans  also,  out  of  our  own  horizon ;  and  that 
even  Calvinism  itself  may  possibly  not  be  in  all  conceivable 
circumstances  the  most  absolutely  perfect  form  wbicb  theologi- 
cal science  shall  ever  assume  in  men's  digests.  Before  Edwards 
lived,  there  were  giants  in  theology  and  personal  piety,  who 
still  do  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns,  but  whose  views  nevo-, 
hj  any  violence,  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  his ;  yet  do  men 
never  dream  of  linking  to  the  theological  reputation  of  those 
great  wnters  an  affinity  with  those  errora  against  which  the 
philosophy  of  Edwards  on  the  WiU  has  been  supposed  the  only 
safeguard.  It  has  been  with  great  propriety  remarked,  that  it 
ought  to  assist  in  securing  to  new  inquiries  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  a  candid  hearing,  and  in  banishing  theological  preju- 
dice from  ground  where  it  should  have  no  place,  to  remember 
that  Howe,  Chamock,  Baxter  and  Bates,  with  their  associated 
hundreds,  preached  the  gospel  in  purity  and  with  power,  with- 
out holding  such  opinions  as  those  advanced  by  Edwards,  or 
rather  while  holding  with  all  their  souls  the  very  oppoute 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  will.  These  holy  men  and  profoniHl 
theolc^ians  never  dreamed  that  the  maintenance  of  such  views 
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as  those  of  Edwards  was  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  their  writings,  the  philosophical  opinions  of  these  men 
were  precisely  the  same  with  some  of  those  which  Edwards 
count€Ml  so  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Let  this  be  marked 
and  remembered. 

We  are  admirers,  almost  to  idolatry,  of  John  Howe  and  his 
gigantic  intellectual  and  religious  associates ;  at  the  same  time 
we  yield  supremacy  to  none  in  the  feeling  of  pride  and  affection, 
which  every  son  of  New  England  cherishes  towards  the  memory 
and  the  works  of  President  Edwards.  But  neither  to  the  one  nor  to 
the  other,  neither  to  canonized  classes  nor  to  individuals,  could  we 
ever  consent  to  commit  a  dictatorial  power  over  opmions,  pub- 
lic or  private.  If  we  declared  allegiance  to  any  one  man,  it 
should  be  to  such  a  holy  mind  as  Edwards'.  We  love  to 
record  our  unaffected  admiration  of  the  vigorous  and  all-absorb- 
ing piety  of  the  man,  the  scholar  and  the  metaphysican. 
Would  that  his  opponents,  wherever  they  are,  possessed  the 
half  of  it  Not  even  Bobert  Boyle,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  nor 
Henry  More,  can  make  any  pretensions,  though  distinguished, 
every  one  of  them,  for  deptn  of  humility  and  piety,  as  well  as 
philosophy,  to  that  surprising  advancement  in  the  divine  life,  to 
that  absorbedness  in  the  divine  glory,  which  characterized  the 
first  philosopher  of  New  England.  What  entire  purity  of  mo- 
tive, what  freedom  from  pride  and  prejudice,  what  contempt  of 
an  earthly  reputation,  what  superiority  to  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,  what  searching  discipline  of  the  affections !  As 
an  accompaniment,  and  partly  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
this, — ^the  result  of  so  gigantic  an  intellectual  constitution  under 
the  guidance  of  affections  so  sanctified, — what  largeness  and 
comprehensiveness  in  his  views  of  the  scheme  of  redemption; 
what  love  of  divine  truth  and  submission  to  it;  what  dear  in- 
sight and  sublime  conception  of  the  divine  plan ;  what  stem  and 
jealous  upholding  of  the  divine  justice,  along  with  the  most 
ravishing  idea  and  experience  of  the  divine  mercy ! 

It  is  true,  that  Edwards  contemplated  God  rather  as  a  Law- 
giver than  as  a  Saviour,  rather  in  his  hatred  of  sin  than  his 
condescension  to  sinners.  And  this  was  necessary.  What 
would  have  become  of  our  theology,  if  the  starting-point  in  our 
investigations,  and  the  correctiog-point  in  our  calculations,  had 
been  the  divine  mercy  instead  od*  the  divine  holiness.  If  Ed- 
wards erred  anywhere,  he  was  determined  it  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  divme  glory,  and  not  of  human  imperfection*    He 
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was  fond  of  the  Who  art  thou,  O  many  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
He  loved  to  exalt  the  Creator  and  to  humble  the  creature.  Thii 
makes  his  system  very  distasteful  to  all  that  class  of  proud 
pietists,  who  boast  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the 
magnificence  and  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason,  the  compas- 
sion of  God  for  human  frailty.  There  is  no  compassion  out  of 
Christ,  b  is  but  as  a  High  Priest,  adop  ing  the  human  nature 
as  his  own,  and  suffering  for  sinners,  that  God  can  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  mfirmities ;  at  least  there  is  no  other 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  such  compassion.  Rather  than  let 
the  fact  of  such  compassion  abate  man's  hatred  of  his  own  sins, 
or  his  conceptions  of  the  unbending,  unalterable  holiness  and 
justice  of  God,  Edwards  would  resolve  even  compassion  itself 
mto  a  mere  expedient  for  the  revelation  of  the  divine  glory. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  of  this  feeling,  this  jealousy  for 
God's  sovereignty,  and  this  unconditional  abasement  of  sinful 
human  nature,  that  made  Edwards  so  careless,  unconditional, 
and  despotic  in  his  denial  of  the  element  of  contingency  or  in- 
dependence in  human  volitions.  The  bias  of  his  theological 
system  found  its  extreme  in  his  philosophical  system ;  it  was  an 
extreme  on  the  noblest  side,  to  be  sure,  but  the  extreme  even  of 
truth  becomes  injustice  and  error.  Some  men,  in  hatred  of  a 
certain  particular  application  of  the  maxim ^o/  justUiaj  ruat 
ccdum\  are  ready  to  say  fat  ccdumy  ruatjustUia  ;  let  heaven  be 
maintained^  though  justice  fall.  One  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the 
other ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  apostle  holds  good  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  theology  or  in  practical  life,  that  we  may  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  To  violate  a  man's  consciousness,  though 
it  be  by  a  sophistry  which  he  cannot  detect,  a  chain  of  logic  in 
which  he  can  find  no  flaw,  may  answer  a  present  purpose,  may 
serve  for  an  emergency,  but  in  the  end  it  will  prove  no  helper 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  do  this  in  philosophy  in  order  to  sup^ 
port  our  particular  views  of  religion,  is  just  undermining  the 
subjective  foundations  of  both.  If  we  may  apply  the  admirable 
illustration  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  digging  down 
the  charcoal  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  m  order  ta 
keep  up  the  fires  upon  its  altars. 

We  should  have  preferred,  had  it  been  possible,  thctt  Boards'" 
mind  should  have  got  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  will  as  a 
special  province  in  mental  philosophy  without  any  particular 
or  ultimate  object,  other  than  the  love  and  investigation  of  all 
truth.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  a  system  so  excogitated. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Edwards  wrote  for  a  particular 

15* 
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object,  vith  a  ade  view.    No  man  can  do  this,  and  keep  clear 

of  distortion.     The  side  purpose  may  be  a  good  one,  and  yet  its 

effect  will  be  injurious  in  the  delineation  of  the  main  subject 

It  will  be  lilfe  a  side  light,  where  the  painter  wants  it  from  the 
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the  wheel  of  his  logic  a  scheme  of  philosophy  set  up  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  errors.  He  might  have  done  it  without  a  mode  of 
definition  and  argument,  which,  driven  in  another  direction, 
binds  together  the  dead  bones  of  errors  equally  as  bad,  articulates 
them,  clothes  them  with  flesh,  and  raises  them  up,  an  exceed- 
ing great  army.  Of  the  powers  and  elements  of  his  logi:  so 
applied,  we  would  say  as  Burke  said  of  the  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties of  the  French  Revolution ; — let  him  joust  with  them  as  he 
pleases  in  any  mere  intellectual  tournament,  let  him  sport  them 
in  any  ^here  that  does  not  set  abstractions  against  realities,  our 
consciousness  against  our  theology ; — 

Ilia  se  jactat  in  aula 

^oIqs,  et  ciauso  ventorum  carcere  re^et. 

But  let  them  not  break  prison  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to 
sweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricanes,  and  to  break  up  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Professor  Tappan  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  a  theological 
partisan,  but  in  reference  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  system  of 
£d  wards  on  the  Will,  he  properly  observes  that  a  moral  and 
relimous  interest  pertains  to  them,  especially  if  any  philosophi- 
cal mfidels  have  employed  the  psychology  of  Edwards  to  over- 
throw moral  obligation.  He  remarks  that  though  we  may 
fancy  that  some  favorite  metaphysico-theological  dogmas  can 
be  sustained  only  by  this  psychology,  the  true  moralist  and 
theologist  will  be  more  earnest  to  uphold  the  foundations  of 
morality  and  religion  than  any  particular  speculations  of  second- 
ary moment  Before  proceeding  to  any  notice  of  his  argument, 
our  readers  we  are  sure  will  agree  upon  the  value  and  justness 
of  the  thoughts  in  the  following  quotation  from  his  third  volume. 

"  In  any  age  of  the  church,  and  in  our  age  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages,  a  devout  lover  of  truth,  in  examining  any  system  of  the- 
ology, is  bound  to  inquire  into  its  metaphysics  separately  from  the 
gospel  truths  which  it  has  incorporated.  Since  the  Bible  is  not  a 
system  of  philosophy,  a  mere  quotation  of  its  texts,  or  their  incorpo- 
ration, cannot  be  received  in  proof  of  a  philosophy.  We  must  take 
the  Bible  facts  and  affirmations  in  their  pure  simpUcity, — and  we 
must  examine  the  metaphysics  on  its  own  legitimate  grounds.  We 
are  bound  as  Christians  to  believe  the  words  of  Scripture  wher- 
ever we  find  them,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  ttie  philoso- 
phy which  a  father  or  doctor  in  the  church  has  seen  fit  to  connect  with 
them. 

**  The  errors  of  past  ages  have  imposed  upon  us  a  labor  which 
otherwise  mi^ht  have  been  avoided.  The  gospel  may  be  efficacious 
to  Mdvation  m  entire  separation  from  philosophical  systems  now,  as 
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well  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  but  adopted  as  it  now  is,  even 
by  the  unlearned  and  the  mass  of  Christians,  under  the  forms  and 
articles  of  elaborated  theological  systems,  if  in  these  systems  its  in- 
tegrity has  been  violated  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  favorite  dog- 
mas, then  we  can  detect  and  expose  the  evil  only  by  exposing  the 
false  philosophy.  Or  suppose  that  the  integrity  of  the  truths  and 
facts  of  the  gospel  be  preserved,  but  thai  there  be  connected  with 
them  a  philosophy  directly  hostile  to  them,  and  that  the  theologist  in 
his  zeal  for  the  philosophy  does  not  perceive  this  hostility,  then  again 
it  becomes  us  to  set  forth  this  philosophy  under  its  true  colors.  If  we 
neglect  to  do  this,  we  expose  the  inspired  truths  and  facts  to  asper- 
sion, and  even  to  a  seemmg  refutation,  because  we  send  them  out  in 
bad  company.  The  infidel  will  receive  your  identification  of  the 
gospel  with  a  certain  philosophy,  and  then  by  overthrowing  the  phi- 
losophy claim  to  have  overthrown  the  gospel ;  or  he  may  in  common 
with  yourself  receive  the  philosophy,  and  .then  by  carrying  out  its 
positions  legitimately,  direct  it  as  a  powerlul  artillery  against  the 
gospel.  We  have  in  the  last  supposition  exactly  described  the  bear* 
mg  of  a  false  psychology  of  ilie  will  upon  the  theology  with  which  it 
has  been  connected." 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  truth  of 
which  we  think  no  one  can  deny.  Professor  Tappan  sets  out  in 
his  work  with  a  full  statement  of  Edwards'  system* 

In  regard  to  this,  the  only  question  that  can  be  asked  must 
be^  Is  it  fairly  drawn  up  ?  We  think  it  is  ;  and  if  he  valued  the 
success  of  his  own  argument  be  would  not  be  likely  to  set  out 
With  a  misstatement  of  Edwards,  which  it  would  be  so  easy  for 
every  man  to  detect.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  the  system  of  Edwards,  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  reasoning  conducts  us.  Certainly  no  man  is  to  be  blamed 
for  doing  this,  and  for  doing  it  as  faithfully  as  possible.  Men 
may  say  that  Edwards  would  have  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
those  conclusions,  or  would  have  repelled  them  with  aohorrence; 
but  that  is  not  the  point :  do  his  principles  involve  them  ?  So 
would  Locke  have  denied  and  abhorred  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  his  philosophy  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 
But  no  man  is  to  be  blamed,  or  regarded  as  Locke's  enemy,  or 
the  maligner  of  his  reputation,  who  shows  to  what  conclusions  a 
rigid  pursuit  of  his  principles  would  lead  us.  You  may  say  indeed 
that  these  evils  were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  propounderS  of 
such  schemes,  and  that  they  are  only  incidental,  and  incidental 
only  in  the  hands  of  evil-disposed  persons,  who  will  make  the 
worst  of  them.  But  if  the  incidental  evil  tendencies  of  a  scheme 
of  philosophy  are  such  as  to  outweigh  all  its  good  applications, 
how  can  it  be  the  ofifsprbg  of  truth,  and  who  can  be  conscien- 
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tious  ID  adopting  it  1  If  the  Arminian  notions  could  be  con- 
quered only  by  a  system  that  In  the  end  would  be  turned  against 
all  religion,  it  were  better  to  leave  them  alone.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly policy,  though  history  is  foil  of  it,  for  a  king  to  hire  for- 
eign troops,  or  bands  of  mercenaries,  who  in  the  end  will  over- 
run bis  own  state. 

It  cannot  however  be  said  that  Awards  was  unconscious  of 
the  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  or  that  he  had  ndt  himself  pursued 
them  to  their  ultimate  results.  There  are  other  portions  of  hia 
writings  besides  his  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  AVill,  which 
present  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  in  tbe  annals 
of  theology,  and  put  to  the  blush  tbe  efforts  of  all  modern 
diluters  of  his  system.  Men  are  undertaking  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, when  they  seek  to  rebut  the  charge  of  fatalism  as 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  £dwards'  work,  since  the  author  him- 
self plainly  avowed  the  opinion. 

I,"  eays  he,  "to  determin 
^  it  danined.  For,  if  we  suppote 
this  ioiposeibility,  (hat  God  had  not  determined  any  Lhing,  thing* 
would  happeo  as  fBtally  aa  they  do  now.— Wherefore,  seeing  things 
do  unavoidably  go  Fatally  and  neccBBarily,  what  injustice  is  it  [n  the 
8upreineBeing,8eeing  it  is  a  contradiction  that  it  shoutd  be  otherwise, 
to  aecree  ihat  they  should  be  aa  they  are  T"  Again :  "  That  we  ehould 
tay  Iti&t  God  has  decreed  every  action  of  men,  yea,  every  action  that 
ii  sinful,  and  every  circumstance  of  those  actions ;  that  Le  predeter- 
mines that  they  shall  be  in  eveiy  respect  as  they  a^erwards  are ;  that 
he  determines  that  there  ahall  be  aueh  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  aa 
thty  are ;  and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that  are  sioTul 
as  sin,  but  decrees  them  aa  good,  is  really  consisteot."t 

Much  more  might  be  noted  of  the  same  tenor,  particularly 
where  he  denies  that  the  prindple  laid  down  by  the  apostle,  that 
we  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  obligatory  upon 
the  Divine  Being  \X  ""'  do  we  see  why  the  great  respect  and 
veneration  we  all  have  for  the  admirable  character  of  Edwards, 
both  in  mind  and  heart,  should  keep  us  from  pronouncing  these 
doctrines  a  monstrous  deformity  in  any  man's  theological  opinions. 
There  is  a  wo  pronounced  in  the  Scriptures  upon  them  that  call 
evil  good  and  good  evil,  that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light 
for  darkness. 

We  will  simply  add  a  quotation  by  Dugald  Stewart  from  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  with  a  closing  remark  of  his  own : 

•  Miacellaneoua  ObaervatioDs,  5.  Worka,  Vol.  VII, 

t  Mia.  Obe.  8.  1  Mia.  Obt.  59L 
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'*  While  the  kin^  (James  second  of  Great  Britain)  was  involved  in 
the  deepest  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  his  army,  and 
the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  from 
the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne  (married  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark),  a  species  of  distress  still  more  severe.  If 
heaven,  in  this  world,  ever  interposes  its  avenging  arm  between  guiH 
and  happiness,  may  we  not  consider  the  loss  of  seventeen  children  as 
the  penalty  which  it  exacted  from  the  mother,  who  had  broken  the 
,  heart  of  the  most  indulgent  father:  and  as  if  this  exaction  had  not  been 
sufficiently  severe,  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  preceded  the 
commission  of  the  crime.'' 

"If  crimes  and  their  appropriate  punishments,"  sa^s  Mr.  Stewart, 
"  be  both  the  effects  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  it  is  certainly  not 
more  inconsistent  with  his  justice  that  the  punishment  should  precede 
the  crime,  than  follow  after  iL" 

The  consequences  of  Edwards'  system  we  think  Professor 
Tappan  has  pressed  fairly  and  logically ;  of  this  every  reader 
may  judge.  They  present  a  fearml  array,  but  the  deduction  is 
as  demonstrative  as  any  part  of  Edwards'  own  argument.  It 
may  relieve  such  a  deduction  in  some  measure  from  the  odium 
attached  in  many  minds  to  any  writer  who  pursues  it,  if  we  re- 
mind the  reader  that  substantially  the  same  course  has  been 
pursued  by  Dr.  Clarke  against  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and  by 
I)ugald  Stewart  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrme  of  Necessity,  and 
in  his  criticisms  on  Edwards,  and  some  others  of  its  advocates. 
And  as  the  appendix  to  Stewart's  Philosophy  seems  to  have 
been  unaccountably  neglected,  we  shall  here  introduce  one  or 
two  quotations  of  great  interest  on  this  subject. 

*^  Every  modern  atheist  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  been  a  Necessi- 
tarian. I  cannot  help  adding  that  by  far  the  ablest  Necessitarians 
who  have  yet  appeared  have  been  those,  who  followed  out  their  prin- 
ciples, till  they  ended  in  Spinosism ;  a  doctrine  which  differs  from 
atneism  more  in  words  than^in  reality.'* 

"  The  argument  for  necessity  drawn  from  the  Divine  Prescience  is 
much  insisted  on  both  by  Collins  and  Edwards ;  more  especially  by 
the  latter,  who  undertakes  to  show  that  *  this  foreknowledge  infers  a 
necessity  of  volition  as  much  as  an  absolute  decree.'  On  this  argu- 
ment I  shall  make  but  one  remark,  that,  if  it  be  conclusive,  it  only 
serves  to  identify  still  more  the  creed  of  the  Necessitarians  with  that 
of  the  Spinosites.  For  if  God  certainly  foresees  all  the  volitions  of 
his  creatures,  he  must,  for  the  same  reason,  foresee  all  his  own  future 
volitions ;  and  if  this  foreknowledge  infers  a  neceanty  of  volition  in 
the  one  case,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  same  inference  in  the 
other?" 

*'  I  have  already  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  Clarke  the  scheme  of 
necessity,  when  pushed  to  its  logical  consequences,  must  ultimately 
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termiDate  in  Spinoeism.  It  seeniB  to  have  been  the  great  aim  of  Col- 
lins to  vindicate  his  favorite  scheme  from  this  reproach,  and  to  retaliate 
upon  the  partisans  of  free  will  the  charges  of  favoring  atheism  and 
immorality.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  quote  the  account  given 
by  the  author  himself  of  the  plan  of  his  work. — In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  indeed  in  the  very  selection  of  his  premises,  it  is  re- 
markable 1m>w  completely  Collins  has  anticipated  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  most  celebrated,  and  indisputably  the  ablest  champion  in 
later  times  of  the  scheme  of  Necessity.  The  coincidence  is  so  perfect, 
that  the  outline  given  by  the  former  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  might 
have  served  with  equal  propriety  as  a  preface  to  that  of  the  latter. — 
It  is  evident  that  Collins,  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  writers  of  his 
day  to  divines  of  all  denominations,  was  not  less  solicitous  than  his 
successor  Edwards,  to  reconcile  his  metaphysical  notions  with  man's 
aceountableness  and  moral  agency.  The  remarks  therefore  of  Clarke 
upon  Collins'  work  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Edwards.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  seem  never  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
this  very  acute  and  candid  reasoner. — 1  am  afraid  that  Edwards' 
book,  however  well  meant,  has  done  much  harm  in  England,  as  it  has 
secured  a  favorable  hearing  to  the  same  doctrines  wnich,  since  the 
time  of  Clarke,  had  been  generally  ranked  among  the  most  dangerous 
errors  of  Hobbes  and  his  disciples." 


The  Intimate  consequences  which  Professor  Tappan  has 
traced  from  Edwards'  system,  have  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  theory.  *^  Remorse,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  the  bold  Socinian 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  '^  is  the  exquisitely  painful 
feelmg  which  arises  from  the  belief  that  in  drcumstances  pre- 
cisely the  same  we  might  have  chosen  and  acted  differently. 
TUsfaUacioui  feeling  is  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
aty.  Remorse  supposes  free  will.  It  arises  from  forgetfulness 
of  the  precise  state  of  mind  when  the  action  was  performed." 

We  have  made  these  remarks  thus  far  simply  to  bespeak  a 
favorable  hearing  to  a  writer  who  has  the  independence  in  these 
days  and  in  this  country  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  Edwards.  It  is  impossible  to  go  greatly  into  detail  respect* 
ing  the  merits  of  Professor  Tappan's  work,  but  we  are  convmced 
that  so  for  as  the  main  argument  goes,  he  has  conducted  it  with 
SQch  fairness  and  acuteness,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  meet 
liim  on  the  ground  he  has  taken.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
advocates  of  Edwards'  system  will  have  to  do  something  more 
than  compose  commentaries  upon  their  master's  book.  The 
change  in  the  prevailing  psychological  system  of  the  age,  which 
we  believe  is  rapidly  going  on,  will  leave  the  defenders  of  the 
scheme  of  necessity  ashore  upon  the  barren  reefs  and  sand  banks 
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The  second  point  in  which  the  ai^ument  of  Edwards  is  arraign- 
ed as  defective,  is  its  coofuoon  between  cause  and  motive,  cause 
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and  occasion.  In  Professor  Tappan's  view  the  will  itself  is 
cause ;  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  volitions.  The  principle  of 
causali^  is  in  the  mind,  and  there  and  nowhere  else  is  the  source 
of  it.  We  are  ourselves  cause,  and  we  are  ourselves  power,  and 
hence  alone  we  derive  these  ideas.  Edwards  makes  the  motive 
to  be  cause.  The  causality  of  the  mind,  according  to  his  sys- 
tem, is  motive ;  the  strongest  motive  is  the  mind  s  causality. 
But  as,  according  to  his  system,  the  strongest  motive  is  as  the 
affections,  and  the  affections  and  the  will  are  the  same,  it  comes 
really  to  this,  even  in  his  scheme,  that  the  will  is  the  mind's 
causality. 

President  Day  observes  on  this  point,  that  if  external  motives 
are  in  any  proper  sense'the  cause  of  a  man's  volitions,  they  are 
so  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  agent  himself 
is  the  cause  of  them.  But  if  the  motive  be  the  cause,  then  the 
•agent  cannot  be.  On  this  subject  Dugald  Stewart  has  written 
with  great  clearness. 

*'  Although,"  says  he,  "  we  grant  this  general  proposition,  that  for 
every  action  there  must  be  a  motive,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  from 
it  that  man  is  a  necessary  agent  The  question  is  not  concerning  the 
influence  of  motives,  but  concerning  the  no/ure  of  that  influence.  The 
advocates  for  necessity  represent  it  as  the  influence  of  a  cause  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect  The  advocates  for  liberty  acknowledge  that  the  mo- 
tive is  the  occasion  of  acting,  or  the  reason  for  acting  ;  but  contend 
that  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  efficient  cause  of  it,  that  it  supposes 
the  efficiency  to  exist  elsewhere,  namely,  in  the  mind  of  the  agent 
Between  these  two  opinions  there  is  an  essential  distinction.  The 
one  represents  man  merely  as  a  passive  instrument.  According  le 
the  other  he  is  really  an  agents  and  the  sole  author  of  his  own  actions. 
He  acts  indeed  from  motives,  but  he  has  the  power  of  choice  among 
different  ones.  When  he  acts  from  a  particular  motive,  it  is  not  be- 
cause this  motive  is  stronger  than  others,  but  because  he  willed  to 
act  in  this  way.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  word  strength 
conveys  any  idfea  when  applied  to  motive.  It  is  obviously  an  aoalog* 
ical  or  metaphorical  expression,  borrowed  from  a  class  or  phenomena 
essentially  different" "  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lation between  a  motive  and  an  action,  there  is  no  reason  for  conclu- 
ding it  to  be  at  all  analogous  to  that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect" 

The  third  point  on  which  the  logic  of  Edwards  is  set  aside  by 
Professor  Tappan,  is  the  confusion  between  necessity  and  cer- 
tainty. Hence  arises  the  argument  of  Edwards  that  no  future 
event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose  existence  is  contin- 
gent, and  without  all  necessity.  An  event  of  which  there  is 
certain  foreknowledge  is  a  necessary  event    But  this  does  not 
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are  commanded  to  pursue, — we  may  be  very  bad,  and  yet  not 
blameworthy.  One  wheel,  as  the  water  races  past  it,  turns  a 
spinning  factory,  another  turns  the  machinery  of  a  distillery. 
One  mind  under  the  current  of  motive  desolates  an  empire ; 
another  blesses  it ;  they  are  the  same. 

Edwards'  definition  of  liberty  shuts  a  man  up  to  necessity, 
and  was  intended  to  do  so.  And  united  with  his  denial  of  any 
self-determining  power,  it  excludes  blame  and  praiseworthiness 
from  the  universe,  and  legitimates  all  the  array  of  consequences 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Tappan  in  the  train  of  Edwards'  argu- 
ment If  any  thing  out  of  the  man  determines  his  will,  beyond 
doubt  it  is  not  his  determination.  He  is  neither  to  blame  for  it 
nor  praiseworthy.  And  if  any  thing  within  the  man  apart  from 
and  above  his  will,  and  over  which  his  will  has  no  authority,  or 
against  which  it  has  no  power,  determines  his  will,  then  he  is 
neither  blame  nor  praiseworthy.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  either 
owing  to  the  determination  of  his  will,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not, 
then  it  is  no  part  of  his  personal  responsibility  any  moi^  than  it  is 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  whale  or  an  elephaht  wh^thet  to  b^  con^ 
structed  with  tbiks  or  teeth,  or  without  them.  If  it  is,  then  it  is  the 
sdf-determination  of  his  will,  or  a  determination  by  something  but 
of  his  will.  If  by  something  out  of  his  will,  then  this  is  by  consent 
and  co-operation  of  his  will,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  then  again  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  personal  responsibility,  for  it  is  nothing  on 
which  he,  as  a  responsible  agent,  decides.  But  if  by  consent  of 
his  will,  then  this  consent  is  that  of  a  power  overlooking  and  su- 
perior to  the  influence  out  of  the  will,  the  lord  of  circumstances, 
and  not  their  slave,  namely,  it  is  ^e//-consent  and  ^e//*- determina- 
tion. If  not,  it  i^  a  consent  produced  by  something  superior  to 
his  will,  and  over  which  his  will  has  no  power,  and  therefore 
again,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  no  responsibility,  and  therefore 
neither  is  blame  nor  praiseworthy.  This  argument  we  might 
pursue  ad  infiniiumy  with  all  the  power  of  the  "  infinite  series"  of 
Edwards  himself. 

The  will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive.  Admit  this ;  but 
still  it  is  the  ^e//*-determination  of  the  will  in  view  oi  that  mo- 
tive, or  the  man  has  no  more  responsibility  in  ree;ard  to  his  own 
volitions,  than  in  regard  to  the  action  of  fire  when  applied  to 
the  body ;  no  more  tnan  the  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant  when  it 
shrinks  from  the  touch,  or  turns  towards  the  light.  If  there  be 
any  determination  of  the  will,  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 
self-determination,  it  destroys  accountability  and  makes  man  a 
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breaking  up  of  this  delusive  sense  of  freedom.  In  ^hat  respect 
is  this  different  from  Lord  Kames'  hypothesis  of  a  deceitful  sense 
of  liberty?  Nay,  Edwards  ^ves  the  reason  for  this  natural  con- 
stitution. *^  It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into  existence,  and 
appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  from  the  imperfection  which 
properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such,  and  shmdd  appear  so  to 
dOy  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  from  God,  as  the  efficient  or 
fountain." — ^*  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visibley  that  it  did  not  arise 
from  God,  as  the  positive  cause  and  real  source  of  it." 

Surely  this  is  strange  reasoning ;  who  could  have  conceived 
it  possible  for  the  mind  of  Edwards  to  adopt  it  ?  Look  at  it 
closely,  '^  before  and  after."  The  creature  sins  from  necessity. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  the  sense,  the  consciousness  of  liberty.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  look  behind  this  consciousness,  behind  the  will, 
because  it  will  be  found  delusive,  there  being  in  that  direction  a 
gulf  of  necessity  that  swallows  up  all  things;  a  set  of  springs, 
that,  apart  from  the  will,  and  prior  to  it,  govern  the  whole 
machinery  of  existence.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  shield  the 
Deity  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  sin,  a  second  cause 
must  be  constituted,  namely,  the  imperfection  tohich  properly 
belongs  to  the  creature^  and  a  delusive  idea  of  freedom  must  be 
constituted  along  with  that  prearranged  imperfection,  or  else  it 
will  be  difficult  to  make  it  visible  that  sin  does  '^  not  arise  from 
God,  as  the  positive  cause  and  real  source  of  it !"  This  singu- 
lar expression,  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
creature^  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  reasoning, 
seems  to  us  to  accomplish  the  very  evil,  which  the  writer  was 
anxious  to  avoid.  It  represents  the  Deity  as  acting  under  the 
prior  necessity  of  having  sin  **  come  into  existence,  and  appear 
in  the  world,"  and  then,  conformably  to  that  necessity,  consti- 
tuting a  creature  of  such  imperfection,  that  sin  would  surely  and 
inevitably  come  into  being  m  that  way.  If  this  be  indeed  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  supporters  of  such  a  theory,  may  as  well  make 
thorough  work  in  their  argument,  and  boldly  aflirm  that  the 
necessity  for  it  was  a  necessity  in  the  divine  existence  and 
eternity,  and  no  more  to  be  arraigned,  questioned,  prevented,  or 
rebelled  against,  than  the  rigid  and  awful  postulate,  whatever 

IS,   IS. 

The  great  question  as  to  liberty  and  necessity  is  connected  a 
parte  cmte  with .  the  divine  character,  and  a  parte  post  with 
numan  conduct.    According  to  the  side  which  men  take,  it 
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theory,  because,  holding  closer  to  the  Scriptures,  it  thi^ws  m 
more  humbly  and  absolutely  upoa  God^s  all-merciful  aad 
sovereiCT  grace.  The  doctrine  of  election  is  one,  about  which 
we  are  less  inclined  to  theorize,  than  on  any  other  subject.  We 
love  the  explidtness  of  the  Bible,  and  are  well  content  with  its 
•exhibition  there. 

Professor  Tappan  observes  (and  we  think  rather  unguardedly, 
because  an  opponent,  and  even  a  casual  reader,  would  take  more 
from  the  observation  than  the  writer  means  to  convey),  that 
^^  the  determination  of  our  will  by  the  divine  will,  interpenetrat- 
ing it,  appeals  as  little  consistent  with  freedom,  as  a  necessary 
determination  by  the  strongest  motive."  The  writer  must  have 
had  some  material  analogy  in  his  own  mind  connected  with  this 
phraseology,  or  he  would  not  have  used  it;  but  if  not,  what 
then  becomes  of  freedom  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Spirit  **  exert- 
ing his  coincident  regenerating  influences  to  secure  the  coincident 
act  df  the  human  personality,"  which  Professor  Tappan  exhibits 
as  a  part  of  that  theory  which  he  seems  himself  to  prefer  t 
There  is  as  much  freedom  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 

After  all,  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being  vx>rks  in  us^to 
vnll  and  to  do,  without  infringing  in  the  least  on  our  most  perfect 
and  absolute  free  agency,  is  a  mystery,  and  for  the  present  must 
remain  so.  We  shall,  in  the  celestial  world,  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  psychology,  than  we  do  here  in  the  cave  of  Plato ;  and 
just  now  it  is  impossible,  on  the  subject  of  election,  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written.  Two  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
we  confess  we  greatly  admire  and  love,  are  so  explicit,  that  they 
contain  the  wnole  doctrine,  to  our  heart's  content,  and  to  the 
silencing  of  every  objection.:  ^*  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  Grod  who  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do." — ^^  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us 
in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy,  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  having  pre- 
destinated us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  bath  made  us  accepted 
m  the  JBelovad."  Professor  Tappan,  we  are  glad  to  know,  ac-^ 
cepts  these  passages  with  all  heartiness,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
and  therefore  we  wish  that  in  one  or  two  paragraphs  he  had 
been  more  careful  m  avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  misconstruc- 
tion of  his  views. 

Professor  Tappan  has  chosen  a  difficult  and  thorny  path  of 
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REPLY. 


For  shame,  dear  friend !  renounce  this  cantinff  strain. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ootaia  1 

Place?  Title?  Salary?  A  gilded  chain? 

Or  throne  of  corses,  which  his  sword  bath  slain  ? 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  meang,  but  ends  ! 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good  great  man  ?  Three  treasures,  Love  and  Light, 

And  calm  Thoughts,  regular  as  an  infant's  breath ! 

And  three  firm  mends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death. 


• 
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ARTICLE   VIII 

Ancient  and  Modern  Greece.* 


Athens  and  Attica  ;  Journal  of  a  Residence  there.  By  the  Rev. 

Christopher  Wordsworth^  M.  j3.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ; 

Head  Master  of  Harrow  School^  fyc.  John  Murray,  London. 
A  Short  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands^  Athens^  and  the  Morea.   By 

Edward  Giffordj  Esq.^of  Pemb.  ColLyOxon.  A.  &  W.  Galig- 

nani,  Paris. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  difficulties  to  one  visiting  Greece 
"were  such  as  to  deter  the  great  mass  of  foreign  travellers  from 
making  the  attempt.  Whoever  advanced  beyond  the  generally 
understood  limits  of  the  *^  grand  tour,''  and  found  his  way  to  the 
land  where  the  stolid  Moslem  kept  guard  over  the  sacred  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  received  credit  lor  some  classical  enthusi- 
asm, a  profound  sympathy  with  antiquity,  and  much  of  the  ear- 
nest and  reverential  spirit  which  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  same 
land,  recommends  to  his  friend  Maximus:  *^  Cogita,  te  missum  in 
provinciam  Achaiam,  illam  veram  et  meram  Greciam,  in  qua 
primum  bumanitas,  literae,  etiam  fruges,  invents  esse  creduntur. 
*  *  *  •  Reverere  gloriam  veterem,  et  banc  ipsam  senectutem, 
quae  in  bomine  venerabilis,  in  urbibus  sacra  est  Sit  apud  te 
honor  antiquitate,  sit  ingentibus  factis,  sit  fabulis  quoque." 

*  We  regret  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  give  the  name  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  review.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  professor  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  New  England,  who  has  himself  visited  the  scenes  which  ho 
describes,  and  whose  personal  observation,  as  well  as  his  previous  clas- 
sical research,  gives  to  his  representations  a  freshness  and  an  author* 
ity,  which  greatly  enhance  their  interest  and  value. — £d. 
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with  the  scenes  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ionian 
Republic,  Corfu. 

"  We  were  on  a  sea  and  amongst  islands  and  shores  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  classical  poetry.  ***  The  scenes  of  the  first  trav^ 
eUj  of  which  there  exists  even  a  mythological  reC'Ord,  were  before  us 
— ^we  were  in  the  regions  of  the  Udysaey,  ***  We  soon  reached  the 
narrow  channel,  about  four  miles  wide  and  sixteen  long,  which  di- 
vides  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia;  the  latter  is  tolerably  cultivated,  but 
not  (at  least  in  this  view)  pretty  \  but  for  the  other — alas !  we,  like 
former  travellers,  could  not  help  feelinff  something  like  vexation  at 
finding  the  island  of  Ulysses  the  most  barren  spot  we  ever  beheld. 
For  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  scarce  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen ;  and  one  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  long  ab- 
sence of  Ulysses  less  to  the  adverse  fates  than  to  his  good  taste." 
Gifiard  p.  32. 

Running  oq  by  Cape  Viscardo,  and  then  by  Santa  Maura  or 
Leucadia, — **  the  gigantic  headstone  over  the  watery  erave  of 
poor  Sappho," — ^they  cast  anchor  at  midnight  in  the  harbor  of 
Corfu. 

"  Beautiful !  I  exclaimed,  when,  early  next  morning,  I  saw  Corfu  ; 
and  my  exclamation  was  in  the  superlative,  most  beautiful !  when  I 
became  better  acquGunted  with  it.  The  roadstead,  or  rather  bay,  is 
completely  land-locked ;  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  island,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  main  land,  with  only  narrow  exits  to  the  north  and 
south,  not  visiDle  from  the  harbor  itself. 

The  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  the  fortifications  of  the  island  of 
Vido ;  the  citadel  of  Corfu,  built  on  two  nrecipitous  rocks  running  out 
into  the  sea ;  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  (or  as  he 
is  styled  in  common  pariance  the  Lord  Bigh)\  the  town  itself,  and  the 
distant  mountains  of  the  island,  form  a  splendid  panoramic  view."  p.  35. 

Corfu  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
under  the  protection  (i.  e.  power)  of  Great  Britab.  The  im- 
mense fortifications  form  another  of  those  strong  points  which 
England  has  obtained  in  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  world ;  one  of 
those  three  stations  in  the  Mediterranean  which  give  the  rule 
of  that  great  sea  to  the  English. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Lord  Rights  country  seat,  the  travellers  say,  "we 
could  not  but  remark  the  similarity  of  the  scenery  to  that  described 
by  Homer,  through  which  Ulysses,  a  stranger  like  ourselves,  sought 
the  abode  of  the  Ijord  High  of  his  day. 

At  length  he  took  the  passa^^e  to  the  wood, 

Whose  shady  honors  on  a  rising  brow 

Wared  high  and  frowned  npon  the  stream  below,  etc.   Odys.  v.  475. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  up  the  face  of  which  extends  a 
Tugged  cleft  that  at  the  tojp  separates  the  rock  into  two  sharpish 
peaks,  which  though  of  a  height  comparatively  insignificant,  hide,  hy 
means  of  their  proximity,  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  and  are  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  the  double  head  of  Parnassus ;  for  the  moun- 
tain itself,  which  we  saw  from  several  points,  has  nothing  like  a 
double  summit.  *  *  *  The  Castalian  spring  itself  appears  in  the  un- 
poetical  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  which  has  obviously  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  oath  (a  very  shallow  one),  in  which,  as  we  read, 
the  Pythia  performed  her  ablutions  before  she  ascended  the  sacred 
tripod."    pp.  60,  63. 

"  Returning  from  a  visit  to  some  tombs,  we  passed  a  labyrinth  of 
massy  walls  and  fragments  of  pillars  sufiicient,  we  thought,  ibr  a  dozen 
temples,  but  which  our  guide  said  was  the  site  and  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  Apollo ;  another  mass  he  called  the  tomb  of  Kronoa, 
We,  not  knowing  that  Father  Time,  our  ancient  enemy,  was  buried 
here*  or  indeed  that  he  was  dead,  inquired  who  Kronos  was ;  when 
^e  guide  reminded  us  that  we  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  an* 
cient  name  of  Saturn^  by  stating  that  Krorms  w&is  a  king  who  ate  his 
own  children,  and  was  at  last  deposed  by  them.  It  was  interesting 
to  find  this  tradition  of  so  ancient  a  fable  on  the  very  spot  where  ^e 
most  ancient  of  poets  lays  the  scene — for,  no  doubt,  the  story  alluded 
to  by  our  guide  is  the  same  told  by  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony."  p.  66. 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  to  the  traveller  in  the  East 
than  to  detect  in  the  popular  traditions  the  remaiils  of  primitive 
fables,  and  to  find  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Smith  were  enabled  to  in  Palestine,  a  living  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  ancient  writers.  And  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  strikes  us  at  first  with  the  greatest  surprise,  that  the  spoken 
word,  the  invisible  sound,  should  be  more  permanent  than 
the  stone  walls  which  it  designated.  These  have  crumbled,  and 
their  dust  has  been  blown  away,  but  ii  remains  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  the  race.  Another  night  brought  the  travellers  to 
Corinth,  ^^  a  mass  of  ruin  and  desolation,"  and  another  day  to 
Calimachion  the  lovely  bay  of  Cenchrea,  where  they  embarked 
in  aboat  for  Athens,  now  as  anciently  "  the  eye  of  Greece,"  the 
centre  of  interest  to  a  traveller,  and  the  seat  of  government. 

"  About  sunset  we  were  off*  Eleusis,  and  on  the  waters  which  had 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Saiamis. 
The  manoeuvre,  by  which  we  are  told  the  enemy's  fleet  was  put 
into  confusion  and  the  victory  won,  is  easily  understood  on  the  spot, 
where  the  impossibility  of  even  twenty  ships  working  is  manifest,  and 
the  confusion  which  the  light  Grecian  galleys  caused,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  attack,  upon  the  crowded  fleet  of  tlie  Persians,  rendered  all 
attempt  at  restoring  order  in  so  narrow  a  strait,  perfectly  vain."  p.  76. 
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*^  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard  limestone  rock,  in  most  places 
thinly  covered  by  a  meagre  surface  of  soil.  From  this  surface  the 
rock  itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visible,  protruded 
like  the  bones  under  the  integuments  of  an  emaciated  body,  to  which 
Plato  has  compared  it  Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Atheni- 
an dexterity  has  realized  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil  to  arehiteetu- 
ral  purposes.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls  have  been  hewn,  pave- 
ments levelled,  steps  and  seats  chiselled,  cisterns  excavated^  and 
niches  scoope4}  almost  every  object  that  in  a  simpler  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  either  for  public  or  private  fabrics,  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of  tne  city  itself"   Wordsworth,  p.  63. 

The  traveller,  unless  prepared  beforehand,  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  appearance  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  small, 
low  and  ruinous, — the  streets  narrow,  crooked  and  unpaved. 
But  these  are  difficulties  which  every  year  will  help  to  remove, 
and  after  the  first  disappointment,  the  eye  will  seek  its  gratifi- 
cation in  the  antiquities,  where  it  will  find  food  for  its  amplest 
desires.  < 

The  first  public  building  which  meets  one  who  approaches 
from  the  Peiraeus  is  the  beautiful  temple  of  Theseus.  It  stands  • 
alone,  ^  little  without  the.njroderqi  city^  and  is  the  most  perfect 
.specimen  of  an  ancient  Grecian  tijmpTe  v^ich  exists ;'  no  thanks 
to  Lord  Elgin,  if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Clarke  states,,  that  it  was 
spared  because  the  metopes  bad  become  too  much  worn  by  the 
weather  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  their  removal.  This  beauti- 
ful building  was  at  once  a  temple  and  a  tomb,  the  remains  of 
Theseus,  real  or  supposed,  having  been  brought  by  Cimon  from 
the  isle  of  Scyros.  The  pillars,  of  the  Doric  order,  are  all  stand- 
ing, and  show  no  marks  of  violence  except  the  singular  one, 
that  some  of  the  concentric  layers  of  marble  have  by  some 
means  been  so  turned  that  the  grooves  do  not  correspond,  but 
the  anzle  of  one  layer  comes  over  the  groove  of  the  layer 
which  IS  below  it.  Over  the  whole,  time  has  thrown  a  delicate 
golden  veil  efitirely  different  from  the  black  incrustation  which 
marble  acquires  by  exposure  in  our  inhospitable  climate.  ''  Per- 
haps, to  this  warm  color,"  says  an  old  traveller,"  Plutarch  refers, 
when  he  affirms  of  the  structures  of  Pericles,  that  a  certain  fresh- 
ness bloomed  upon  them,  and  preserved  their  faces  unmjured, 
as  if  they  possessed  a  never-fading  spirit  and  had  a  soul  insen- 
sible to  age.*' 

The  cella  of  the  temple  is  at  present  appropriated  as  a  mu- 
seum for  the  antiquities  which  have  recently  been,  or  may  be  dis- 
covered.   Sonie  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  brought  to 
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Tbe  Athenians,  like  the  modern  French  and  Italians,  were 
accustomed  to  spend  much  time  in  the  open  air ;  hence  the 
meanness  of  their  private  dwellings ;  hence  too  the  fatt  that 
many  of  their  temples  and  their  theatres  were  uncovered,  or 
covered  only  by  an  awning,  and  their  places  of  public  busi- 
I  ness  were  entirely  in  the  open  air.     One  of  the  most  inter- 

esting of  these  spots  consecrated  by  ancient  genius,  is  the  Pnyx, 
of  which  we  take  the  description  from  Wordsworth. 

^  The  Payx  was  part  of  the  surface  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  central  rock  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  at  about  half  that  distance  S.  W.  of  the  centre  of  the 
Areopa^s  hill.  The  Pnyx  may  be  best  described  as  an  area  form- 
ed by  the  segment  of  a  circle,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  eaual  to  a 
semicircle,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  we  shall  assume  to  be  such. 
The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies  from  about  sixty  to  eighty  yards. 
It  is  on  a  sloping  ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  (he  ancient  Agora  which  was  at  its  foot  on  the  N.  E.  The 
chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the  highest  part  of  this  slope ;  the  middle  of 
its  arc  is  the  lowest ;  and  this  last  point  of  the  curve  is  cased  by  a 
\  terrace  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of  about  fifleen  feet  in  depth 

at  the  centre,  which  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Agora  beneath  it  From  its  beinff  thus  con* 
solidated,  and,  as  it  were  condensed  {ftvxvov/Jifvfi)  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  these  massive  stones,  the  Pnyx  derived  its  name.  This 
massive  wall  is  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of  oratory  at  Athens. 
The  chord  of  the  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  line  ofrock  vertically  hewn, 
so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  standing  in  the  area,  the  face  of  a 
flat  wall.  In  the  middle  point  of  this  wall  ofrock,  and  projecting  from, 
and  applied  to  it,  is  a  solid  rectangular  block,  hewn  from  the  same 
rock.  This  Wiis  the  Bema  or  rostra  from  which  the  speakers  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Pnyx  addressed  the  audience  who  occupied  the  semir 
circular  area  before  them." 

This  Bema  formerly  stood  about  twenty-five  yards  behind  its 
•  present  position,  at  a  point  where  the  orator  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  removed  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  to  its  present 
position  where  the  land  only  can  be  seen. 

^  This  was  the  throne  from  which  the  *  Olympian  Pericles'  fuhnined 
over  Greece.  The  Athenian  orator  spoke  from  a  block  of  bare  stone ; 
his  audience  sat  before  him  on  a  blank  and  open  field.*  *  *  *  The  Pnyx, 
from  its  position  and  its  openness,  supplied  the  orator  who  spoke 
therd,  with  sources  of  eloquence  influencing  himselij  and  objects  of 
appeal  acting  on  his  audience,  which  no  other  place  of  a  similar  ob- 
ject, not  even  the  Roman  Forum,  has  ever  paralleled  in  number  or  in- 
terest 

^'  First  of  all,  the  Athenian  orator  had  the  natural  elements  at  hia 
service.    There  was  the  sky  of  Attica  above  his  head,  the  soil  of  Ai- 
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a  local  power  with  peculiar  recoarces  which  rendered  them  matchr 
leas, 

F\tr  Earth  iiMdf  upon  their  side  didjight^ 

"  We  have  not  spoken  yet  of  the  vast  size  of  the  place  provided  for 
P  the  meetings  of  the  Athenian  assembly.    In  its  area,  or  more  than 

twelve  thousand  square  yards,  it  could  accommodate  with  ease  the 
whole  free  civic  population  of  Athens.  The  orator  from  this  Bema 
often  addressed  an  audience  of  six  thousand  Athenians.  The  pecu-* 
h'ar  character  of  such  an  assembly  is  not  to  be  neglected  by  one  who 
would  consider  what  part  that  man  had  to  play  who  Jield  the  reina  of 
the  Pnyx.  Before  Demosthenes  ventured  to  meet  such  an  audience, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  enormity  of  its  numbers  and  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  its  passions,  well  might  he  have  gone,  day  by  day,  down  to  the 
beach  of  Phalerum.  and  have  paced  along  the  shore  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself,  bjr  practising,  as  he  there  did,  upon  the  surf  of  the  iSgeaa 
sea,  to  face  with  less  alarm  the  winds  and  storms  of  the  Athenian 
assembly.^    Wordsworth,  66-70. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Athenian  city  rose  a  bare  rock,  precipitoos 
and  rugged  on  three  of  its  sides,  the  north,  east  and  south,  and 
incUned  by  a  rapid  and  uneven  descent  on  the  west  to  the  plain 
below.  The  greatest  length  of  the  irregular  surface  of  this  ob- 
long rock  was  a  thousand  feet,  its  greatest  breadth,  five  hundred. 
But  this  little  inclosure  became,  by  virtue  of  the  genius  of  Gre- 
cian  artists,  the  *'  most  interesting  spot  of  ground  on  the  face  of 
the  heathen  earth."  This  was  the  Acropolis,  *^  the  fortress,  the 
sacred  inclosure,  the  treasury,  and  the  museum  of  art  of  the 
Athenian  nation."  Here  were  the  Propylsea,  the  Erectheum, 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  Parthenon.  Up  that  steep  ascent, 
through  those  magnificent  gates,  as  the  bronze  leaves  folded 
back,  over  those  marble  pavements,  where  the  deep-worn  ruts 
of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  visible,  rolled  the  joyous  proces- 
sion in  the  Panathenaic  festival.  Here  now  are  the  Propylsea, 
the  Erectheum,  the  Parthenon,  glorious  in  their  decay.  The 
statues  are  gone.  Not  one  can  be  found  of  the  three  thousand 
which  were  said  to  remain  after  the  spoliation  by  Nero.  Yet 
some  very  interesting  fragments  have  recently  been  discovered 
bearing  inscriptions,  descriptive  doubtless  of  some  of  those 
statues* 

^  Alexander  the  Great  was  said  to  have  erected  in  the  Propylcea  a 
statue  to  Aristotle.  This,  considering  Aristotle's  unpopularity  at 
Athens,  seemed  not  probable;  but  Mr.  Pitt^kys  has  found  m  the  rub- 
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Athens,  bating  only  the  slight  corrosion  of  the  atmosphere. 
No  one  can  look  without  indignation  upon  the  marble  pillars 
shattered  by  the  cannon  balls, — at  the  same  time  he  is  remind* 
ed  of  the  strength  of  the  structure  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
pillars  have  received  the  direct  stroke  of  the  shot  without  having 
moved  from  their  places.  The  Venetians  led  the  way  in  the 
wholesale  destruction.  During  a  siege  by  them  of.  the  Acropr 
olis,  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  fortress,  a  powder  magazine 
in  the  Parthenon  exploded  and  blew  out  a  large  number  of  the 
columns  at^the  sides.  It  is  one  qf  the  horrors  of  war  that  it  does 
not  always  respect  the  productions  of  art,  the  destruction  of 
which  does  not  diminish  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Yet  mod* 
em  warfare  does  seek,  as  £eur  as  possible,  to  confine  its  attacks  to 
fortresses  (as  the  Acropolis  was  at  this  time) ;  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  public  or  private  buildings  is  justly  branded  with 
infamy.  We  regard  therefore  the  destruction  by  the  Venetians 
with  far  less  indignation  than  that  deliberate  dilapidation  in 
time  of  peace  by  Lord  Elgin,  under  the  paltry  plea  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  marUes,  just  as  though  the 
efforts  which  the  government  made  to  obtain  the  marbles  would 
not  have  availed,  if  made  with  the  Turks  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  most  noticeable  fact,  that 
the  figures,  which  in  their  place  on  the  frieze  were  so  full  of  life 
and  beauty,  must  necessarily,  in  the  British  museum,  seem  dis- 
connected, and  show  to  their  utmost  disadvantage  every  blemish; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  impression  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  visit  those  celebrated  remains,  is  one  of  almost  un- 
mingled  disappointment.  Besides,  the  loss  was  not  only  of  that 
which  was  actually  taken  away,  but  in  the  necessary  destruc- 
tion attendant  upon  the  removal  of  parts  30  firmly  bound  to  the 
whole,  and  the  loosening  of  what  remained.  Dr.  Clarke  gives 
this  account  of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  metopes. 

"After  a  short  time  spent  in  examining  the  several  parts  of  the  tem- 
ple, one  of  the  workmen  came  to  inform  Don  BcUtista  that  Ihey  were 
then  going  to  lower  one  of  the  metopes.  We  saw  this  fine  piece  ofsculp- 
ture  raised  from  its  station  between  the  triglypha;  but  the  \70rkmen 
endeavoring  to  give  it  a  position  adapted  to  the  projected  line  of  de- 
scent, a  part  of  the  adjoining  masonry  was  loosened  by  the  machinery ; 
and  down  came  the  fine  masses  of  Pentelican  marble,  scattering 
their  white  fragments  with  thundering  noise  among  the  ruins.*'*'* 
Looking  up,  we  saw  with  regret  the  gap  that  had  been  made ;  which 
all  the  ambassadors  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  sovereigns  they  renresent, 
aided  by  every  resource  that  wealth  and  talent  can  now  bestow, 
will  never  agam  repair." 
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^  Bid  ye  shall  see  !  for  the  opening  doors  Ihearofthe  PropyloBa^ 
ShoiU,  shoiU  aloua!  at  the  view  which  appears  of  the  old  time-honored 

Aihenae, 
Wondrous  in  sight,  and  fanums  in  song,  inhere  the  nohU  Demus 

abideth.^^    Wordbwobth,  115. 

• 

A  little  without  the  gate  was  the  place  assigned  to  a  temple 
of  Victory  Apteros, — for  by  such  a  representation  the  Athenians 
sought  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Deity — ^mentioned  by  Pausanias 
and  noticed  by  travellers  as  lately  as  1681.  Subsequently 
however  it  disappeared,  and  doubts  were  started  as  to  its  exist- 
ence>  or  at  least  as  to  itsposition,  when,  in.  recently  removing  a 
Turkish  battery  which  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance,  theremams 
of  the  lost  temple  were  discovered,  fragments  of  pillars  and  en- 
tablatures taken  down  and  laid  aside.  The  present  govern- 
ment have  collected  the  fragments  and  re-erected  the  building 
on  its  original  foundations.  This  place  has  been  assigned  too  as 
that  from  which  Mgeus  cast  himself  down  on  seeing  the  black 
sail  of  Theseus.  Gifibrd  remarks :  *^  It  does  not  seem  to  me, 
that  Pausanias'  expression  warrants  this  interpretation."  He 
then  quotes  the  Greek,  and  translates  it  as  follows : 

<<  On  the  right  of  the  PropyUea  is  the  temple  of  Victory  without  wings ; 
TBKNCE  the  sea  is  visible — into  which  jS^sus  (as  they  say)  threw  him- 
self and  perished,^^ 

<<  This  appears  more  in  accordance  with  the  general] V  received  story 
of  ^geus  having  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  which  bears  his  name, 
as  well  as  with  the  location.  The  spot  indeed  is  little  fitted  for  such 
a  suicide,  beinff  the  least  precipitous  of  the  entire  rock ;  and  why 
should  the  sea  be  called  iE^an,  only  because  it  was  visible  from  an 
inland  cliff,  where  £geus,  if  he  had  thrown  himself  down  would  only 
have  broken  his  bones  1  In  short,  we  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  old 
opinion  that  MgeuB  was  drowned  in  the  i£gean." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  says :  '*  This  particular  spot  commands  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  sea.  From  this  spot  £geus  threw  himself  when  he 
saw  the  black  sail  on  his  son's  mast  *  *  Writers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, make  £geus  throw  himself  from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off,  in  order  to  give  a  name  to  the  JEgeaUj 
which  etymology  is  refuted  oy  the  word  JEgean  alone.  The  sea  is 
Aiyouov  niXa/oi  ;  but  the  adjective  from  iEgeus  is  Alyeloq.^^  p.  108.* 

The  best  position  for  viewing  the  Parthenon  is  from  the  Mu- 
sseum,  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
Acropolis.    From  that  point  the  spectator  has  a  side  view,  but 

*  Col.  Leake,  in  his  Topography  of  Athens,  gives  the  same  version 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Taylor,  in  his  translation  of  Pausanias,  the  same 
as  Mr.  Gifibrd. 
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posed  the  city,  rich  in  temples,  and  theatres,  and  busy  with  ten 
thousand  traffickers.  Far  to  the  north  was  the  deep  pass  of 
Phyle,  witnessing  to  the  victory  of  Thrasybulus.  Nearer  to 
him  the  white  path  over  the  rugged  rocks,  by  which  the  herald 
brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon- 
There  too  was  Mt.  Fames,  famous  for  its  wines, — and  Penteli- 
cus,  from  whose  marble  bowels  the  city  had  grown ;  at  the  east 
rose  the  gentle  slopes  of  Hymettus ;  towards  the  south,  at  the 
boundary  of  the  plam,  his  eye  would  rest  on  the  placid  sea,  and  the 
harbor  of  Phalerum,  while  farther  west  he  would  see  the  land- 
locked Peiraeus,  Salamis,  the  sacred  way  to  Eleusis  just  hid  be- 
hind the  hills,  and,  in  the  very  distant  horizon,  the  setting  sun 
sinking  behind  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  The  great  features  of 
the  scene  still  are  there,  destined  thiough  all  tune  to  proclaim 
with  eloquent  voice  the  deeds  which  have  made  them  famous ; 
but  the  Athenian  people  are  not  there.  **  Here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary Albanian  peasant  is  seen  following  his  mule,  laden  with 
wood,  along  the  road  into  town ;  and  the  most  cheerful  sight 
in  the  plain  before  us,  is  that  thick  grove  of  olives, — still  growuig 
on  the  side  of  the  academy, — which  looks  now  like  a  silver  sea 
rippling  in  the  autumnal  breeze."  The  spectator  may  now  look 
down  upon  the  palace  of  a  kine,  and  the  abodes  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors; but  of  a '^  barbarian"  king  imposed  by^' barbarians,"  of 
ambassadors  from  nations  which  grew  into  power  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  glory  of  Greece  passed  away ;  and  if 
ever  the  future  traveller  shall  behold  from  that  consecrated  sum- 
mit the  '*  academies,"  and  '^  lyceums,"  and  temples,  and  crowded 
marts  of  a  learned,  prosperous  and  religious  people,  they  will 
be  creations  of  a  people  with  far  other  elements  of  prosperity, 
and  representing  far  other  principles  than  those  upon  which  the 
ancient  republics  rested,  of  which  the  ancient  poets  sung,  and 
the  ancient  philosophers  boasted.  The  old  things  have  passed 
away,  and  never,  never  shall  be  renewed. 

We  can  select  for  illustration,  from  the  volumes  before  us,  but 
two  or  three  other  points  of  interest  in  the  topography  of  Athens, 
from  the  many  which  present  themselves.  The  first  shall  be 
the  Theatre,  situated  just  beneath  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  steep  declivity  south  of  the  Acropolis,  its  semi- 
circular stone  benches  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  were  represented  the  tragedies  of  -Sichylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  satirical  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes.    How   much  excitement,  both  to  poet  and   people, 
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rock,  and  facing  the  south ;  on  its  east  and  west  ade  is  a  raised 
block.  This  was  the  Areopagus ;  the  first  mentioned  stone  bench 
may  have  been  the  tribunal,  the  two  latter,  the  rude  stones  as- 
signed to  the  accuser  and  the  accused."  Here,  in  the  open  air 
sat  the  Areopagites  as  judges,  and  here  St.  Paul  uttered  that  mem- 
orable speech,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  appropriateness  than 
its  boldness. 

*'  The  temple  of  the  Eumenides  was  immediately  below  him;  the 
Parthenon  or  Minerva  facing  him  above.  Their  presence  seemed  to 
challenge  the  assertion  in  which  he  declared  here,  thai  in  temples 
made  by  hands  the  Deity  does  not  dioelL  In  front  of  him,  towering  over 
the  city  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, — as  theJjBorro- 
mean  Colossus,  which  at  this  day,  with  outstretched  hand,  gives  its 
blessing  to  the  low  village  of  Arona,  or  as  the  brazen  statue  of  the 
armed  angel,  which,  from  the  summit  of  the  castel  St.  Angelo, 
spreads  its  wings  over  the  city  of  Rome, — was  the  bronze  Colossus 
of  Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield  and  helmet  as  the  champion  of 
Athens.  Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade  ne  pronounced  that 
the  Deity  was  not  to  be  likened  to  that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  nor  to 
other  forms  in  gold,  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  roan's  device, 
which  peopled  the  scene  before  him.''    Wordsworth,  p.  77. 

The  names  of  the  Dissus  and  Cephisus  are  so  connected  with 
that  of  Athens  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by.  The  former  flows 
down  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  city — a  little  bab- 
bling brook,  frequently  dry,  and  which  you  can  almost  always 
leap  across, — and  running  alon^  the  base  of  the  walls  finds  its 
way  to  the  ^^ean.  The  Cephisus  flows  through  the  plain  to 
the  west,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  the  Academy  was  upon 
its  banks,  as  the  Lyceum,  according  to  topographers,  graced 
those  of  the  sister  stream.  Some  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Mic  poets  do  not  praise  the  Ilissus.  The  reason  will 
be  easily  seen. 

"  Not  one  of  the  mountains  of  Athens  survives  in  the  works  of  her 
tragic  wf  iters,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  have  received  no  favora* 
ble  notices  from  the  poets  of  Athens,  while  its  rival  stream,  the  Cephi* 
BUS,  which  has  no  better  claims  on  the  ground  of  magnitude  or  beau* 
ty,  has  been  honored  by  much  harmonious  and  enthusiastic  praise. 
Ilissus  was  too  noar  the  city,  and  was  connected  with  too  many  as- 
sociations of  civic  life,  to  be  a  favorite  with  poets.  There  was  no  re- 
tirement here  such  as  the  Muses  loved.  They  found  the  quiet,  which 
they  sought  here  in  vain,  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephisus. 

"  The  poetical  disabilities  of  the  Ilissus  were  not  however  absolute 
and  unqualified.  They  were  not  without  their  compensation ;  their 
cause  was  even  in  some  respects  advcmtageous  to  it    To  poets  writ* 
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education  becomes  more  generally  difiiised  and  the  moral  tone 
of  society  established,  their  energy  will  not  be  wanting.  In 
accomplishing  the  work  of  education,  the  government  has  es* 
tablished  a  university  at  Athens,  and  gymnasia  and  schools  in 
several  of  the  large  towns.  We  hope  that  the  importance  of 
the  efforts  of  the  American  missionanes  at  Athens  will  come  to 
be  more  deeply  felt  than  it  is  at  present.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  their  influence  has  been  noticed  not  unfrequently  by  for- 
eigners, and  that  the  government  has  bestowed  upon  them  marks 
of  its  approbation. 

The  natural  resources  of  Greece  are  various,  though  at 
present  but  very  imperfectly  developed.  Its  ^eat  plains 
are  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  grains,  and  the  fact  that 
these  plains  are  of  various  degrees  of  elevation,  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
that  level,  seems  to  secure  the  land  from  any  fear  of  dearth. 
Tobacco  grows  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  T iryns  and  My* 
cenae,  and  other  positions  seem  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton or  mastic*  Above  all,  the  numerous  excellent  harbors  in 
all  the  three  departments  of  Greece,  insular,  peninsular  and 
continental,  will  always  attract  the  foreign  shipping ;  and  fa« 
miliarity  with  the  sea  will,  hereafter  still  more  than  formerly, 
raise  up  a  body  of  the  most  active,  skilful  and  enterprising 
sailors  m  the  Levant,  and  Greeks  will  conduct  most  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Already  the  barren 
little  island  of  Syra  has  become  a  dep6t  for  the  great  lines  of 
steam-boats  plying  id  those  quarters,  and  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance  of  ship-yards.  If  the  country  maintains  its  political  sta- 
bility for  a  few  years,  the  increase  of  its  wealth  and  power  will 
be  so  evident  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  conjecture.  But  we  re- 
turn again  to  the  volumes  before  us,  and  cannot  better  illustrate 
the  advancement  of  Athens  than  by  giving  Mr*  Wordsworth's 
description  of  the  city  in  1833 : 

"  The  Bazar  or  market  at  Athens  is  a  long  street,  which  is  now  the 
only  one  there  of  importance.  It  has  no  foot  pavement ;  there  is  a 
gutter  in  the  middle,  down  which,  in  this  wintry  weather  (Feb.  Ist), 
the  water  runs  in  copious  torrents.  The  houses  are  generally  patch- 
ed together  with  planks  and  plaster.  Looking  up  the  street  you 
command  a  view  of  the  commodities  with  whicl^  this  Athenian  mar- 
ket is  now  supplied.  Barrels  of  black  caviar,  small  pocket  looking- 
glasses  in  rea  pasteboard  cases,  onions,  tobacco  piled  up  in  brown 

*  Appendix  to  Athens  and  Attica. 
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heaps,  black  olives,  figs  strung  together  upon  a  rush,  rice,  pipes  with 
amber  mouth-pieces  and  brown  clay  bowls,  rich  stuffs,  and  silver- 
chased  pistols,  dirks,  belts,  and  embroidered  waistcoats, — these  are 
the  varied  objects,  which  a  rapid  glance  along  this  street  presents  to 
the  spectator. 

"  The  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  those  which 
are,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  description.  Here  there  are  no 
books,  no  lamps,  no  windows,  no  carriages,  no  newspapers,  no  post- 
office.  The  letters  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from  NapoH, 
a[\er  having  been  publicly  cried  in  the  streets,  if  they  were  not  claim- 
ed by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

"  Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Athens,  as  far  as  its  streets  speak 
of  its  condition.  The  city  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  ♦♦♦  The  Mu- 
ezzin still  mounts  the  scaffold  in  the  bazar  here  to  call  the  Mussul- 
men  to  prayer  at  the  stated  hours ;  a  few  Turks  still  doze  in  the  arch- 
ways of  the  Acropolis,  or  recline  while  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
leaning  with  their  backs  against  the  rusty  cannon  which  are  planted 
on  the  Dattlements  of  its  walls;  the  Athenian  peasant,  as  he  drives 
his  laden  mule  from  Hymettue  through  the  eastern  gates  of  the  town, 
still  flings  his  small  bundle  of  thyme  and  brushwood  from  the  load 
which  he  brings  on  the  mule's  back,  as  a  tribute  lo  the  Mussulman 
toll-gatherer,  who  sits  at  that  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  a  few  days 
ago  the  ccmnon  of  the  Acropolis  fired  the  signal  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Turkish  Ramazan — the  last  which  will  ever  be  celebrated  in 
Athens. 

**  Such  alterations  will  probably  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  in 
the  general  aspect  of  things  in  this  place,  that  this  description  of  its 
appearance  at  this  time  will  then  be  perhaps  considered  as  a  chapter 
taken  from  the  fabulous  history  of  Atnens,  and  its  condition  in  a  short 
period  be  as  far  removed  from  what  it  is  at  present,  as  from  what  it 
was  in  the  most  ancient  times,  under  the  old  Cecropian  monarchs, 
and  at  that  obscure  epoch,  when  its  soil  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
the  roving  Pelasgi."   p.  249. 

But  few  years  were  needed  to  produce  those  changes.  In 
1837,  three  great  streets  had  been  opened,  the  land  on  which 
commanded  very  high  prices.  Land  in  good  situations  was 
sold  as  high  as  six  thousand  dollars  the  acre.  The  rubbish  was 
gradually  disappearing,  and  good  houses  took  the  place  of  poor 
ones.  A  custom-house  has  now  been  built  at  the  Peiraeus,  a  palace 
at  Athens.  The  old  walls  have  been  removed.  There  are 
books  in  the  shops,  and  lamps  and  windows  and  newspapers 
and  a  post-office,  and  the  city  contains  more  than  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  swarms  of  robbers, 
by  which  it  was  infested  after  the  revolution,  have  been  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  those  whose  prejudices  determined  that 
Greece  should  not  be  renovated ;  but  if  we  remember  the  utter 
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desolation  of  the  land  by  fire  and  sword, — so  that  the  difficulty 
of  gaining  subsistence  was  not  small, — ^and  the  demoral  zing 
effect  of  such  an  irregular  war  as  the  Greeks  carried  on ;  and 
if  besides,  we  but  call  to  mind  the  scenes  which  followed  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  own  independence,  the  unsettled  and 
dissatisfied  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  insurrections  which  oc- 
curred and  those  which  were  feared,  and  the  anxiety  which  was 
caused  in  many  a  small  village  as  the  ^^  regulars"  appeared 
returning  from  the  disbanded  army,  we  shall  not  be  astonished 
at  the  number  of  disturbances  in  Greece,  nor  wonder  much  that 
the  traveller,  who  went  (done  even  from  Athens  to  the  Peiraeus, 
was  in  danger  of  "  falling  among  thieves," 

One  of  tne  most  interesting  spots  in  Attica  is  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  It  is  distant  nearly  a  day's  journey  from  Athens, 
and  may  be  approached  by  at  least  three  routes,  by  the  sea- 
shore east  of  Pentelicus,  over  the  mountain  itself,  and  still  far- 
ther west,  through  Cephisia.  The  second  of  these  is  the  most 
interesting,  for  it  leads  by  the  quarries,  and  one  sees  upon  the 
loAy  face  of  the  marble  clifis  the  marks  of  the  ancient  chisel, 
and  strewed  at  their  base  the  broken  fragments  which  were 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  transportation.  At  present  the  quarry 
lies  unused ;  the  demand  for  the  marble  not  being  enough  to 
pay  the  expense  of  working.  Besides  this,  the  road  carries 
you  by  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  this  part  of 
Greece.  The  panorama  from  the  top  of  Pentelicus  is  of  itself 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  excursion,  and  the  wild  ravines  by 
which  you  descend  to  Marathon  are  enough  to  inspire  an  im- 
aginative people  to  create  Dryads  and  Naiads  to  preside  over  the 
woods  and  fountains.  The  little  village  of  Marathon,  preserv- 
ing nearly  the  same  name  as  the  ancient,  and  probably  upon 
the  same  site,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  whicfh  flows  down 
a  valley  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain.  Coming  down 
that  narrow  pass  between  the  hills,  the  traveller  sees  stretched 
out  before  him,  the  memorable  field.  Its  length  is  about  six 
miles,  its  extreme  width,  a  little  more  than  two.  The  Persians 
debarked  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  and  the  Greeks 
occupied  the  southern,  where  their  flank  was  defended  in  part 
by  marshes,  and  their  rear  by  the  declivities  of  Pentelicus.  The 
plain  too  is  narrower  at  this  part,  so  as  to  allow  a  smaller  com- 
pass for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Persian  hosts.  No  other  ancient 
battle  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  that,  for  nowhere  else  do 
we  see  so  fully  the  contest  of  ideas.    Athens  was  but  nine  hours 
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from  Marathon.  A  victory  of  the  Persians  was  a  victorr  over 
Greece,  and  a  change  of  the  whole  current  of  opinion,  oHitera- 
ture  and  civilization.  We  can  imagine  with  what  intensity  of 
interest  the  Athenian  citizens  looked  out  over  the  worn  path- 
way to  descry  the  messenger  who  should  bring  tidings  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  stragglers  who  should  proclaim  a  defeat  The  ex- 
traordinary honors  which  were  paid  to  the  slain,  and  to  the 
survivors,  show  in  what  light  the  contest  was  regarded.     The 

Elain  remains  now  nearly  as  it  was  left  after  the  battle.  No 
abitation  is  upon  it,  almost  no  sign  of  man ;  there  are  no  marks 
by  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  been  chronicled,  nothing  of 
modern  or  temporary  interest  to  divide  the  attention,  and  the 
traveller  is  left  to  the  full  impression  of  the  recollections  of  an- 
tiquity. Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  is  seen  the 
tumulus,  twenty  or  th'uly  feet  high,  which  covers  the  remains 
of  the  Platseans  and  slaves,  and  still  farther  south,  on  a  rocky 
knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  fragments  of  the  marble  pillars 
which  marked  the  sepulchre  of  the  Athenians.  Not  even  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  with  its  immense  mound  supporting  the  Bel- 
gian lion,  fills  one  with  such  awe  as  that  silent  plain  with  only 
the  little  tumulus  to  break  the  level  horizon.  Historians  tell 
us  that  to  this  day,  as  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  superstitious 
peasant  believes  the  region  to  be  haunted  by  spectral  warriors, 
who  course  nightly  over  the  solitary  plain,  and  the  shepherd 
is  alarmed  by  the  neighing  of  steeds  and  the  shouts  of  battle. 

We  intended  to  follow  our  travellers  in  their  excursion 
through  the  Peloponnesus,  less  for  the  sake  of  its  antiquities  than 
for  giving  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country,  but 
the  length  of  our  extracts  warns  us  to  be  brief. 

Of  the  ruins  out  of  Athens,  the  remains  of  the  temple  at 
^gina  has  always  attracted  the  traveller.  Mr.  Dodwell  calls 
it  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  ruin  in  Greece.  The 
little  triangular  island  itself  possesses  some  historical  interest. 
I^  was  the  maritime  rival  of  Athens,  and  from  its  situation  di- 
rectly in  the  line  between  Corinth  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  rich  cities  of  Asia,  naturally  attracted  the  trade 
which  otherwise  would  have  flowed  up  to  the  capital  of  Attica. 
The  beautiful  ruin  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  situated  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  island. 

'^  It  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation  near  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Athenian  coast,  and  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  beyond  them 
of  the  waving  line  traced  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pentelicus  and 
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Hymettus.  Its  site  is  sequestered  and  lonely.  The  ground  is  diver- 
sified by  gray  rocks  overhung  by  tulled  pines,  and  clusters  of  low 
shrubs,  among  which  goats  are  reeding,  some  of  them  placing  their 
forefeet  on  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs,  and  cropping  the  leaves  with 
their  bearded  mouths.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  this  which  proves  that 
the  religion  of  Greece  knew  how  to  avail  itself  of  two  tilings  most 
conducive  to  a  solemn  and  .  devotional  effect,  namely,  silence  and 
solitude.''    Athens  and  Attica,  p.  268. 

Mr.  Gifford  and  his  companions,  leaying  Athens  in  a  boat, 
proceeded  to  .^ina,  and  thence  to  Epidaurus,  Napoli,  Argos 
and  Mycenae.  We  give  his  account  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aga- 
memnon. After  speaking  of  the  cayem  which  is  called  bot^ 
the  Treasury  of  Athens  ana  tbeTomb  of  Agamemnon,  but  which, 
from  a  remark  of  Pausanias,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  the  tombs 
of  Clytemnestra  and  .Xgistbus,  he  says : 

"  From  the  second  cavern  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  Gate  of 
Ldon8,  Standing  opposite  to  it,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
it  had  existed  for  so  many  ages,  notwithstanding  the  combined  as- 
saults of  war  and  time.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood  the  walls  are 
still  entire,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  city ;  the  lions,  which 
are  rampant,  resting  their  forelegs  against  a  low  pillar,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  their  heads,  perfect,  though  in  the  rudest  style  of  sculp- 
ture. 

^^  From  the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  scene  was  full  of  interest.  We 
were  exceedingly  struck  by  the  presence  of  these  Cyclopean  monu- 
ments— the  oldest  authenticated  work  which  we  had  ever  seen  in  any 
intelligible  shape — and  their  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias;  while  the  ancient  and  jealous  city  of  Argos,  backed  by  its 
commanding  citadel,  seemed  still  to  frown,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles,  on  the  ruin  of  its  annihilated  rivals !  There  was  not 
a  sound  to  disturb  the  extreme  solitude  of  a  place  once  the  wealthy 
capital  of  a  powerful  state ;  the  conqueror  of  Troy  was  dust ;  his  city 
rubbish ;  but  his  name  and  memory  were  as  fresh  as  ever.  This  was 
the  very  scene  to  illustrate  the  full  force  of  Horace's  beautiiul  allu- 
sion: 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agameisnona 

Multl:  sed  omnesillaciymabiles 

Urgentnr  ignotique  lon^a 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.       Hor.  Od.  lY.  9. 

"  But  for  the  magic  of  the  Grecian  muse,  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion,  and  their  monuments  unin- 
telligible ruins.  Nor  must  we  forget  our  obligation  to  the  humbler 
labors  of  Pausanias ;  without  such  a  guide,  had  any  person  stumbled 
on  these  mighty  remains,  the  question  of  what  they  had  been  would 
simply  afibrd  matter  of  vague  discussion  to  the  antiquary,  without 
exciting  those  feelings  of  historical  reality,  and  that  corresponding 
pleasure,  which  they  now  kindle  even  in  the  least  enthusiastic.  The 
Grate  of  Lions  is  choked  with  rabblsh  i  but  I  managed,  on  my  hands 
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and  knees,  to  crawl  through  a  narrow  opening,  along  the  Tery  spot 
by  which  the  King  of  men  had  marched  to  accomplish  the  fate  of  Ili- 
um, and  had  returned  triumphant,  only  to  be  the  victim  of  a  domestic 
tragedy,  which  has  for  ages  interested  the  feelings  of  mankind." 
Gifiord,  181. 

How  different  the  feelings  with  which  one  visits  the  modem 
ruins  of  Tripolitza.  This  lU-fated  city  was  the  sCiene  of  some 
of  the  fearful  atrocities  of  the  Greek  revolution.  When  taken 
by  the  Greeks  under  Colocotroni,  the  Turks  were  slaughtered 
by  thousands,  and  when  subsequently, — after  having,  by  a 
gradual  influx  of  people  from  all  parts,  become  the  most  im- 
portant and  populous  town  in  Greece,  numbering  30,000  in- 
habitants,—it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  the  inhabitants  that 
remained  (at  the  approach  of  the  army  all  fled  who  could  get 
away^  were  butchered  or  carried  into  slaver|r>  and  the  whole 
city  aevoted  to  the  flames.*  Mr.  Gifford  arrived  there  in  the 
night,  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  it,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  omit. 

From  Tripolitza  the  travellers  proceeded  south  to  Sparta,  and 
found  there  an  illustration  of  a  remark  of  Thucydides,  that  if 
Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  destroyed,  the  latter  would,  from 
the  superior  magnificence  of  its  ruins,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  greater  state  of  the  two.  Nothing  can  be  truer.  No  ruins 
mark  the  situation  of  ancient  Lacedemon — seges  ubi  Sparta. 
Even  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  which  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  theatre  excavated  from  the  side  of  a  ploughed  hill,  be- 
long not  to  the  *^  Sparta  of  Menelaus,  of  Leonidas,  of  Greece, 
but  to  the  modem  Roman  town,  which  has  also  disappeared  in 
the  lapse  of  ages."  The  Eurotas  flows  there  still,  and  the  wild 
and  turbulent  Mainotes  rudely  cultivate  the  fertile  plains. 
Thence  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Messene  and  along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Morea  by  Phygaleia,  across  the  Alpheus  to 
Olympia,  the  scene  of  the  sacred  triumphs,  and  to  Pyrgo  on  the 
sea,  where  they  embarked  to  meet  the  English  steam-boat  at 
Zante. 

Had  we  not  already  drawn  too  copiously  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  should  liKe  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  character 
of  the  modern  Greek,  so  like  in  its  great  features  to  that  of  his 
acute  and  flexible  ancestor  two  thousand  years  a^o,  so  unchang- 
ed by  centimes  of  ignorance,  degradation  and  slavery, — and  to 

*  See  Howe's  Greek  Revolution. 
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Ether  from  the  view  some  seeds  of  hope  for  the  future  well- 
ing of  the  race.  His  language  too  shows  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  the  ancient  Striking  changes  have  indeed  been 
made,  but  fewer  than  in  the  Italian  compared  with  the  Latin, 
and  we  think  we  speak  within  limits  in  saying  that  the  educated 
Oreek  ladies  will  read  Plato  and  Euripides  as  easily  as  ours  can 
read  Chaucer* 

As  to  tlie  pronunciation  of  modem  Greek,  much  has  been 
said,  but  we  are  not  prepared  even  to  state  the  question  fully* 
We  dose  with  a  smgle  remark  of  Mr.  Gifford.  '^  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  present  pronunciation  can  be  the  same  as  the 
ancient;  for  besides  the  penury  of  sounds  with  which  it  nar- 
rows the  language,  we  have  at  least  one  instance  in  which  an- 
cient authority  seems  to  contradict  modem  practice;  for  an 
Aristophanic  fragment  talks  of  the  *  Bti,  ^rfni^o^ainv  plti^tf — 
boybajthe  bleating  of  sheep  ;  and  we  can  witness  that  the  mod- 
em sheep  of  Greece  pronounce  the  B  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  those  of  Salisbury  plain.  Nor  can  I  give  much  credence  to 
a  system  which  reduces  the  ttolwfloicpoto  of  Homer,  a  sound 
which  we  hesurd  the  sea  itself  articulating  on  the  shores  of  Pylos, 
into  poUyfieesveeo.*^ 


ARTICLE  IX. 
Review  of  Nordheimer's  Hebrew  Cgscorlancb. 

Bj  TWyler  Lewis,  Esq.,  Profewor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTenitj  of  New  York. 

A  Complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Testa-* 
mentj  comprising  also  a  condensed  Hebrew-English  Lexicon, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Appendices.  By  Dr.  Isaac  JSTmd- 
heimer.  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  Jfew-Yorkj  assisted  by  William  W.  Turner. 
Part  First,  ai*  na.    New-York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Bishop  Horselet  has  somewhere  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
a  careful  study  of  parallel  passages,  even  as  they  are  imperfectly 
given  in  King  James's  Bible,  would  impart  to  a  plain  unletter- 
ed man,  a  better  knowledge  of  Scriptural  truth,  than  could  be 
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acquired  by  one  of  far  superior  literary  attainments,  but  who 
should  neglect  the  simple  though  powerful  means,  which  the 
other  had  employed.    If  this  be  true  in  respect  to  so  imperfect 
a  process  as  the  collation  of  parallel  passages  in  our  common 
version,  or  of  the  remote  points  of  resemblance  exhibited  by  an 
English  concordance,  how  much  more  might  be  expected  from 
the  constant  use  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  as  a  finished  and 
copious  index  of  the  ori^nal  words  of  inspiration  1    Were  it  a 
new  vocabulary,  furnishm^  only  concise  references  to  all  the 
passages,  or  a  mere  numerical  list  of  texts,  it  would  be,  in  fact, 
of  more  value,  than  the  most  accredited  lexicon  without  it,  and 
more  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  clergyman's  library.    It 
might  even  be  maintamed,  that  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  stu- 
dent's course,  and  after  he  had  become  moderately  familiar 
with  the  language,  it  would  absolutely  be  better  to  deprive 
him  for  a  season  of  his  separate  lexicon,  and  throw  him  upon 
the  forced  exercise  of  his  own   powers,  in  studying  by  the 
concordance,  and  determining  the  primary  senses  of  words, 
from  a  careful  observation  of  those  associations  which  it  pre- 
sents.   In  fact  no  commentary,  translation,  or  lexicon  can  sup- 
ply its  place.     In  the  language  of  the  author's  prospectus,  '^  it 
can  teach  nothing  but  what  is  true."     It  may  be  styled  a  self 
interpreting  lexicon.     It  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, through  a  process  similar  to  that,  by  which  we  become 
familiar  with  our  own  tongue.     Very  few,  comparatively,  of  the 
words  we  meet  with  in  English  authors  have  ever  been  examin- 
ed by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  or  directly  explained  to  us  by  oral 
teaching,  and  yet  we  feel  as  much  confidence  in  our  knowledge 
of  their  correct  application,  as  though  one  or  the  other  of  these 
means  had  been  in  every  case  employed.     The  understanding 
of  a  word  is  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  its  separate 
meanings,  as  remembered  from  a  lexicon.     It  is  not  only  true 
of  connecting  and  qualifying  particles,  but  also  of  all  parts  of 
speech,  except  the  lowest  class  of  nouns,  that  their  whole 
meaning  cannot  be  felt,  or  correctly  given,  when  viewed  as 
standing  alone.     We  meddle  not  here  with  the  grave  philo- 
sophical question,  whether  general  terms,  even  when  directly 
contemplated  by  the  mind,  do  ever  present  an  independent  con- 
ception of  their  own.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
ordinary  reading  and  conversation,  abstract  terms  of  any  kind, 
can  only  be  said  to  be  understood,  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
fitness  of  their  connection  with  the  other  members  of  a  proposi- 
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tioD.  We  recognise  them  rather  by  their  company,  than  by 
tbeir  individual  features.  The  primary  sense,  or  what  may  be 
styled  the  spirit  of  a  word^  is  not  directly  made  an  object  of 
thought,  >¥ithout  a  special  effort  of  abstraction ;  and  yet  this 
^rit  of  the  KH>rci9  although  not  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  forms 

I  of  conscious  intelligence,  may  be  ever  present  to  the  soul,  ac-> 

tively  exercised  in  determining  the  fitness,  or  detecting  the 
incoherence,  of  the  terms  employed.  When  this  is  the 
case  in  respect  to  a  foreign  language,  the  words  may  be  said  to 
be  understood.  Without  this,  &eir  various  secondary  meanings 
are  only  remembered  from  the  lexicon,  and  blunders  of  every 
kind  may  be  committed,  b  determining  which  of  them,  whilst 
it  maintains  the  primary  sense,  best  coheres  with  the  connection 
in  each  particular  example.  This  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
words  is  the  result  of  an  habitual  observation  of  the  company  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  of  the  associations  with  which  they 
are  most  naturally  connected.  In  the  use  of  our  own  native 
words  we  are  engaged  in  this  discipline  from  infancy,  and  in 

'  consequence  of  familiarity,  are  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  grea( 

variety  of  secondary  senses  in  which  single  terms  are  employed. 
To  a  foreigner,  who  takes  them  at  first,  only  as  separate  re- 
membered senses  from  a  lexicon,  without  the  connecting  soul  of 
their  primary  idea,  they  convey  the  impression  of  confused  and 
arbitrary  diversity, — an  impression  similar  to  that  which  we  de- 
rive, when  learnmg  the  words  of  another  language,  and  rely-* 
ijQg,  as  we  necessarily  must  do  at  first,  simply  upon  authority^ 
In  the  case  of  a  dead  or  foreign  tongue,  the  concordance  fur- 
nishes the  means,  by  which  the  length  of  this  process  is  short" 
ened,  and  its  results  condensed,  lo  respect  to  single  words,  it 
performs  in  a  few  hours,  what  in  a  course  of  reading  alone^ 
would  require  the  critical  observation  of  years.  It  does  not 
merely  give  us  a  confused  array  of  all  possible  meanings,  lead- 
ing  to  all  possible  interpretations,  and  adapted  to  the  exigency 

I  of  every  dogma  that  seeks  their  support,  but  familiarizes  the 

mind  with  the  spirit  of  the  word, — presents  at  a  glance  the  one 
primary  sensible  image  or  action,  which  forms  the  uniting  bond 
of  all  Its  various  uses,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  with 
confidence  what  is  intended  in  each  particular  connection. 

But  few  persons,  comparatively,  can  be  expected  to  become 
such  thorough  masters  of  the  Hebrew,  as  to  be  able  to  read 
every  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with  ease,  and 
thus  to  make  it  their  sole  and  daily  medium  of  communication 
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with  the  inspired  volume.  Without  the  aid  of  a  concordance, 
however,  nothing  less  than  this  will  render  their  knowledge  of 
the  language,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  much  more  than  a 
mere  reliance  upon  authority.  After  all,  the  lexicon  is  onl^ 
substituted  for  the  translation.  The  spirit  of  the  language  is 
not  caught.  The  student  has  not  attained  to  that  familiari^ 
with  its  idioms,  its  usus  loquendi,  its  modes  of  conception,  whicn 
alone  can  place  him  in  a  situation  approximating  to  that  of  the 
ancient  writer,  or  so  bring  the  words  to  his  mind  in  habitual 
connection  with  their  primary,  associations,  that  he  can  feel  as- 
sured, that  he  has  grasped  the  true  and  only  meaning,  which 
in  any  particular  passage  was  intended.  Laborious  study,  and 
constant  reading  for  many  years,  can  alone  impart  this  tad  in 
criticism,  and  elevate  the  student  above  the  mere  pupil  of  au* 
thority. 

Perhaps  no  cause  has  given  rise  to  more  frigid  and  forced  in-^ 
tdrpretations,  than  that  mere  knowledge  of  lexicons,  which 
stops  short  of  what  we  have  styled  the  spurit  of  a  language,— ot 
such  a  degree  of  familiarity  as  extends  not  merely  to  the  out- 
ward expression,  and  its  various  possible  meanings,  but  to  the 
subjective  state  of  mind,  from  whence  its  particular  applications 
arise.  A  simple-minded  reliance  upon  an  accredited  version, 
is  a  much  safer  guide  to  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  supposing^  a  person  to  be 
able  to  read,  with  tolerable  facility,  the  Greek  Testament.  He 
may  have  made  the  acquisition  in  some  theological  institute, 
from  which  classical  learning  is  excluded ;  or  it  may  be  the  only 
cherished  remains  of  his  academical  course,  or  the  result  of  a 
laudable  desire  in  later  life  to  understand  the  primary  channels 
of  inspiration.  Such  an  one  may  feel  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, in  being  able  thus  to  read  the  Bible  in  its  original  lan- 
guage ;  but  after  all,  it  may  admit  of  much  doubt,  whether, 
without  something  more,  the  acquisition  is  really  of  any  great 
value.  If  it  engender  a  superficial  critical  spirit,  it  may  be 
worse  than  useless.  He  has  only  connected  the  familiar  ideas 
received  from  the  early  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with  certain 
Greek  words,  suggesting  not  so  much  their  own  native  primary 
concepHonSy  as  the  corresponding  English  tvords  of  the  transla- 
tion, or  the  lexicographer.  The  whole  exercise  of  reading,  in- 
stead of  bein^  a  spontaneous  flow  of  thought,  springing  up 
directly  from  me  original  fountain  in  all  its  native  fr-eshness  and 
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Juri^y  IS  nothing  more  than  an  habitual  exercise  of  memoiy. 
[e  is  as  dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  lexicon,  as  the 
more  unlearnt^d  reader  is  upon  that  of  the  translation.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  \7hat  ereat  benefit  there  is  in  all  this.  In 
a  difficult  passage  he  can  learnedly  appeal  to  Schneider,  or 
Robinson,  or  Parkhurst,  or  Passow ;  but  why  not  as  well  rely 
at  once  upon  those  scholars,  in  all  respects  equal  to  Schneider  or 
Parkburst,  who  made  our  excellent  English  version  1 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  some  who  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerable  Hebraists.  In  neither  case  can  it  be  said,  that  the 
language  is  known.  The  words  are  only  remembered.  In  the 
polemics  of  theology,  such  scholars  often  make  the  greatest 
show  of  learning;  but  it  all  consists  in  arraying  one  critical  au- 
thority against  another,  or  in  skilfully  picking  out  from  the  long 
series  of  meanings  in  a  lexicon,  that  one,  which  the  exigency 
of  a  certain  dogma  demands.  Abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  may  be  found  in  those  interminable  logomachies^ 
which  half-learned  controversialists  have  engaged  in,  on  the  far* 
mous  word  ^anri^m, — in  those  exceedingly  critical  tracts  on  the 
prepositions  al^  and  outo  in  the  New  Testament, — in  those  end- 
less discussions  on  the  language  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  slavery, 
or  that  most  absurd  controversy  which  is  now  so  gravely  termed 
the  uoine  question.  Of  what  ^reat  consequence  is  it,  to  know  what 
dovXog  or  "('^^  may  possibly  include  or  exclude  in  certain  associ- 
ations ?  Why  should  such  vast  importance  be  attached  to  some 
particular  meanings,  which  may  be  given  to  these  words  by 
Schneider  or  Gesenius?  A  faithful  examination  by  the  coot 
cordancenot  only  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the  whole  controversy, 
but  causes  the  candid  investigator  to  wonder  that  such  a  contest 
should  ever  have  arisen.  It  does  so,  by  placing  at  once  before 
us  the  most  important  means  of  information,— means  on  which 
the  lexicographers  themselves  depended, — and  requires  only  the 
aid  of  the  same  native  criticism,  which  we  habitually  employ  in 
detecting  the  misapplication  of  our  own  native  words. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  clergy,  but  comparatively  a  small 
portion  can  be  expected  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence 
m  those  classical  and  oriental  languages,  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  a  critical  understanding  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Even  those,  who  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  tlie 
theological  seminary,  find  such  to  be  the  pressure  of  their  sub? 
sequent  duties,  that  the  utmost  they  c^n  expect,  is  to  retain  the 
imperfect  knqv^l^ge  which  they  may  have  acquired*     Th« 
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greater  part,  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  necessary  time 
and  labor,  suffer  their  early  acquisitions  to  pass  away.  A  few 
add  to  them ;  while  a  much  smaller  portion  still,  are  the  subjects 
of  that  enthusiastic  fondness  for  sacred  literature,  which  over- 
comes all  obstacles,  and  leads  to  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
primary  channels  of  divine  inspiration. 

Should  it  be  asked  :  Ought  then  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  to 
be  abandoned  by  all  those  who  cannot  cherish  the  hope  of  be- 
coming  critical  expounders  of  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume  ? 
We  reply,  that  there  is  a  remedy,  which  will  not  only  supersede 
the  necessity  of  such  abandonment,  but  which,  if  faithfully  ap- 
plied, will  prevent  the  danger  of  those  crude  and  forced  inter- 
¥  rotations,  which  result  from  reliance  upon  the  lexicons  alone, 
he  critical  use  of  the  concordance  places  the  imperfect  scholar^ 
in  respect  to  any  particular  words  and  phrases,  which  for  the 
time  being  he  may  be  called  to  investigate,  on  the  same  van- 
tage ground  that  the  more  advanced  critic  occupies  in  respect 
to  the  whole  Bible.  With  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  and  such  a  facility  in  reading  as  may  enable  him  to 
ascertain  the  associations  of  those  terms  he  wishes  more  closely 
to  examine,  he  may  determine  their  meaning  with  nearly  as 
much  confidence  as  the  lexicographer  himself.  He  has  all  the 
means  which  they  enjoy,  except  perhaps  the  aid  derived  from  the 
cognate  tongues,  and  which  are  far  from  being  as  important  as 
some  enthusiastic  scholars  would  represent.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
be  very  deficient  in  that  species  of  minute  criticism,  which  traces 
the  name  of  every  rare  plant  or  animal  through  all  the  Shemetic 
varieties ;  but  the  soul  of  the  language, — the  terms  most  import- 
ant for  all  theological  purposes, — ipay  be  made  his  own,  not 
simply  as  remembered  from  the  lexicon,  but  as  known  and  felt  in 
a  similar  manner,  if  not  in  an  equal  degree,  with  the  words  of 
his  native  tongue. 

The  Old  Testament  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  language, 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  more  important  Hebrew 
roots  must  be  derived  mainly  from  the  Hebrew  itself.  For 
this  purpose,  it  presents  facilities  which  perhaps  are  afforded  by 
no  other  tongue.  Words  much  more  readily  explain  each  other 
in  the  Hebrew,  than  in  the  Greek.  Had  the  Ihad  been  the 
only  surviving  relic  of  Grecian  literature,  it  would  have  pre- 
sented far  more  difficulties  than  the  Bible*  For  this,  the  latter 
is  indebted  to  its  parallelism,  which  in  varipus  ways  brings  out 
the  meanings  of  words  comparatively  rare,  by  connecting  them 
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by  way  of  contrast,  resemblance,  climax,  ampliiScatioD,  or  an- 
tithesis, with  those  which  are  of  more  common  occurrence.  It 
is  thus  that  parallelism  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  poet- 
ical ornament,  but  as  designed  by  God  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aids  to  the  meaning  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Roots 
which  occur  but  two  or  three  times  in  the  Bible  are  generally 
in  such  connections,  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  their  proper 
primary  sense.  The  verb  ^na  for  example,  and  the  noun  "^na 
occur  only  in  Genesis  15:  10,  Jerem.  34:  19, — the  root  r:^  only 
in  Prov.  11:  2;  and  in  Hiphil,  Micah  6:  8;  and  yet  what 
doubt  can  we  have  as  to  their  meanings,  after  observing  the  as^ 
sociations  and  antitheses  in  which  they  are  placed  ?  But  little 
more  light  can  be  obtained  from  the  lexicons  than  is  furnished 
by  the  passages  themselves. 

To  take  examples  of  more  important  terqns,— let  us  suppose 
that  a  clergyman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  somewhat 
limited,  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  forensic 
word  P*i^  {righteousness).  All  thfit  he  has  to  do  is  to  examine 
every  passage  in  which  it  occurs  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and 
he  knows  as  much  about  it  as  Gesenius  himself.  Perhaps 
more : — the  spirit  of  Neologism  m^iy  have  blinded  the  lexicog- 
rapher, to  many  an  important  association,  with  which  it  was 
connected  in  the  n)inds  of  those  divine  messengers,  whose  in- 
spiration he  denies,  and  the  fulness  of  whose  terms  he  can 
therefore  only  imperfectly  appreciate.  Let  the  same  course  be 
pursued  with  the  words  for  holiness^  atonement^  covenant,  re-^ 
demptiony  the  yarious  terms  for  the  souly  that  dread  word  sheol^ 
the  phr^ises,  in  which  the  Hebrew  is  so  copious,  for  innate  as. 
well  as  actual  depravity,  the  sublime  names  of  the  Deity  and  of 
the  divine  attributes,  the  terms  for  life  and  death  in  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  signifioations.  He  will  find,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
alone,  most  ample  means  for  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  these 
important  words,  in  all  their  senses,  primary,  secondary  and 
petaphorical. 

By  such  a  course,  the  words  become  his  oum^  They  suggest 
not  only  their  separate  remembered  meanings,  but  the  fitness  of 
their  associations.  He  detects  at  once,  and  without  the  aid  of 
critical  rules,  the  fallacy  of  any  interpretations  which  dissociate 
them  from  their  leading  senses.  Words  are  to  him  no  longer 
ovofAwtcL  or  Qfnidra^  but  Xiyoi :  they  pass  beyond  the  province  of 
memory,  and  become  a  part  of  the  inner  property  of  the  mind, 
giving  rise  to  emotions  suph  as  they  excited  in  the  sou^s  of  Davi^ 
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and  the  prophets.  He  thinks  with  them,  and  not  about  them.  He 
may  rely,  modestly,  upon  his  own  judgment,  should  it  sometimes 
difller  from  that  of  the  rationalizing  lexicographer;  for  he  has 
nearly  the  same  external  means  of  knowledge,  whilst  he  may 
have  far  more  participation  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
Scriptures. 

A  vast  amount  of  theological  knowledge  may  thus  be  acquir- 
ed ;  greater  perhaps  than  could  be  attamed  in  any  other  way. 
Volumes  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  would  not  produce  so  dis- 
tinct and  heartfelt  an  apprehension  of  this  cardinal  doctrine  of 
all  religion,  as  such  an  examination  of  the  Hebrew  words  ^m 
and  ^n  in  every  passage  in  which  they  occur.  The  doubts 
which  perplex  many  minds  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  efiectually 
dissipated  by  pursuing  the  same  course  with  the  words  1^3  rxr\ 
V^^kx^  ^a|;  and  the  various  terms  which  are  used  in  connection  with 
them.  A  depth  and  spirituality  would  be  discovered  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  superficial  reader, 
whilst  light  would  be  shed  on  many  important  Greek  words  in 
the  New  Testament,  whose  meanings  vary  from  classical  usage, 
in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Hebrew  associations 
and  modes  of  thought. 

These  general  remarks,  on  the  utility  of  the  concordance,  ap- 
ply, in  some  deeree,  even  to  those  which  are  the  most  imper- 
fect !  To  the  disgrace,  howe\  er,  of  our  theological  literature^  it 
must  be  said,  that  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  any  kind,  is  inac-* 
cessible  to  the  great  body  of  our  clergy.  The  great  expense  of 
Taylor  and  Buxtorf,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  defi- 
ciencies, excludes  them  from  most  private  libraries.  The  theo- 
logical community  do  therefore  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
'  Nordheimer,  for  furnishing  a  work  so  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  those  of  our  clergy  who 
have  the  most  limited  means.  Through  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  this  admirable  scholar,  and  his  faithful  coadjutor  Mr.  Turner, 
we  have,  at  a  less  price  than  nine  dollars,  a  work  every  way  sur- 
passing those  ofa  similar  kind,  which  formerly  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  ten  times  that  amount.  We  thus  speak  of  it,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  this,  and  other  productions  of  this  distin- 
guished orientalist,  and  if  we  indulge  in  the  language  of  praise,  it 
IS  prompted  by  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his  untiring  efforts  to 
furnish  the  best  helps  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 
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But  few  words  are  necessary  for  a  description  of  the  work, 
the  first  number  of  which  is  now  before  us.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  more  ordinary  particles,  every  word  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  given  with  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs  cited  in  full. 
Every  variety  of  form,  mflection  and  conjugation  is  presented 
and  separately  arranged.  The  nouns,  for  example,  are  given, 
first  in  their  simple  form,  then  as  they  occur  with  the  article, 
the  prefix  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  with  and  without  the 
article,  followed  by  the  same  forms  as  they  occur  with  all  the 
various  suffix  pronouns.  The  word  tD*^M  may  suffice  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole.  The  forms  follow  each  other  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  ©''X  w'^kt  uj^kj  issn  (a  single  anomalous  form  occurring 

Mic.  6 :  9)  tt5"'«rj  ^''^'oi  ^''^^  ^"^^^  ^"*^3  ^*''^?  ^^^  ^"^^^  ttS'^sb^ 
tjixbi  tt5^KTQ  t'^v^ih  "^ohK  '*^«y'r|!5''K'r|d'^b  iiZTX  R»'^x  pna-'Kj  tW'^nA 

in^'i^^  n^'^Tq  »=»«''^K«i  d'^ri'^K.     Under  these  separate  heads  are 

cited  all  the  passages,  in  which  they  are  found  ;  each  passage 

containing  all  the  words  necessary  to   the  understanding  of 

the  connection,  and   amounting  in  all  to  more  than  1500 ; 

besides  those    which    are  precisely  similar,  not  only  in  the 

primary  but  also  the  connecting  words.     Every  one  may  judge 

of  the  immense  labor  bestowed,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 

derived  from  previous  less  perfect  compilations,  and  especially 

the  concordance  of  Forst  on  which  the  present  work  is  founded. 

The  mere  labor  of  reading  the  proof,  and  comparing  the  origi* 

nal  passages,  is  alone  a  Herculean  task,  that  might  have  dis* 

couraged  even  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Hebrew  learning. 

By  the  plan  pursued  important  aids  are  given,  not  only  to 
those  who  wish  to  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  but  also  to  the 
critical  philologist,  who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
frequency  of  unusual  forms,  the  effect  of  the  article,  and  all 
those  matters  that  belong  to  the  more  minute  criticism  of  the 
language.  It  may  thus  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  concordance 
of  words,  but  also  as  a  synopsis  of  etymological  and  graromat* 
ical  peculiarities. 

The  work,  when  complete,  will  form  a  narrow  quarto  of  about 
900  pages,  very  closely  printed  in  beautiful  Hebrew  type;  the 
leading  words  in  large  letters,  with  the  references  in  smaller, 
yet  very  plain  and  distinct  characters.  The  first  number  is  ex- 
ecuted with  all  that  elegance  and  accuracy,  which  appear  in 
the  other  works  of  our  author,  and  which  have  been  so  highly 
commended  in  the  various  periodicals  in  which  they  have  been 
reviewed.    The  words  are  arranged  in  the  etymologico-alpha- 
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betical  order,  with  an  index  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  a  purely 
alphabetical  index,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The  order  of  the 
roots,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  both  for  a  lexicon  and 
concordance,  and  one  most  useful  process  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  is  neglected,  when  the  student  is  not  exercised  in 
classifying  the  derivatives  under  that  radix  of  whose  life  and 
spirit  they  all  partake.  Independent  of  the  use  of  a  concord- 
ance, as  a  book  of  reference,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
pleasant  mental  exercise,  than  to  trace  a  root  through  all  its 
derivatives,  and  with  all  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  pre- 
sent at  a  glance,  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  their  various  as- 
sociations, until  the  primary  sense,  or  soul  of  the  word,  comes 
forth  like  light  from  chaos, — henceforth  to  form  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  student's  own  soul, — his  own  word,  or  Xoyogf 
and  not  a  mere  remembered  sound,  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  various  senses  given  by  the  lexicographers. 

We  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  lexicon 
graphical  portion  of  the  work.  This,  although  necessarily 
concise,  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  information  which 
may  be  deemed  important  in  Gesenius.  A  separate  lexicon  is 
necessarily  swelled  by  reference  to  illustrative  passages.  This 
of  course  is  dispensed  with  in  the  present  work,  because  the 
same  office  is  most  fully  performed  by  the  concordance  which 
follows.  All  that  remained,  therefore,  was  to  give  the  author's 
view  of  the  primaiy  sense,  not  so  much  by  way  of  authority, 
as  a  clue  to  guide  the  student  in  the  subsequent  examination  of 
passages,>*— or  as  a  nucleus  around  which  his  own  thoughts 
might  gather,  until  the  result  of  hb  own  investigation  might 
confirm  or  reject  it  Next  follow  very  concisely  the  secondary 
applications  of  the  word  and  its  derivatives.  This  part  of  the 
work  has  evidently  been  the  result  of  much  more  mental  labor 
than  the  more  mechanical  department.  If  the  author  has  erred, 
it  has  arisen  from  a  strong  desire  (which  may  have  occasion- 
ally been  carried  to  excess)  to  find  a  principle  of  unity  flowing 
through  all  the  applications  of  a  term.  He  may  have  been  led 
to  this,  not  only  from  a  philosophical  or  theorizing  habit  of 
mind,  but  also  from  having  constantly  before  him  all  the  pas^ 
sages  in  which  the  term  occurs.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  this  simultaneous  exercise  of  compiling  the  concordance  of 
passages,  gives  him  great  advantages  in  tracing  the  primaiy 
sense,  and  should  attach  great  authority  to  his  decisions. 

It  should  undoubtedly  be  assumed,  that  there  is  in  most,  if 
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not  in  all  cases,  such  a  connecting  unity ;  and  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  valuable  to  the  student,  than  the  constant  assuoip- 
tion,  that  there  is  a  reason  for  every  thing  in  language,  which 
may  in  most  cases  be  discovered ;  yet  still  coupled  with  the  ad- 
mission, that  there  may  be  occasional  failures,  and  with  a  cau- 
tion against  over-refinement.  It  may  sometimes  be  impossible 
to  detern^ine  the  primary  from  the  secondary  senses,  because 
the  change  to  the  latter,  although  never  arbitraiy,  may  have 
depended  on  accidental  circumstances,  on  which  the  history  of 
the  language  or  of  the  people  sheds  no  light.  For  example — 
had  not  the  ancient  manner  of  making  covenants  been  known 
to  us  historically,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and  in  classic  authors, 
we  should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  in  determining  how  the 
Hebrew  n*n3,  the  Greek  rcjuf^cn,  and  the  Latin  pango,  came  to 
have  this  peculiar  application*  If,  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, these  words  had  been  found  only  in  their  secondary 
uses,  (as  is  the  case  with  many  others,)  every  effort  to  deduce 
from  them  the  remote  primary  sense  must  have  been  mere  con- 

{'ecture,  probably  widely  variant  from  the  truth.  If  there  is, 
lowever,  any  error  here,  it  is  far  more  safe  than  that  opposite 
fault,  which  consists  in  dividing  and  subdividing,  one  radix 
into  several,  with  varying  primary  senses,  to  correspond  to 
what  appear  to  be  independent  derivatives.  Even  should  the 
assigned  primary  be  a  mere  conjecture,  it  may  still  serve  as  an 
important  aid  to  the  memory,  by  forming  a  bond  of  connection, 
although  perhaps  an  artificial  one,  for  the  various  secondary 
applications.  It  has  besides  this  advantage,  that  even  in  itB 
failures,  it  habituates  the  student  to  a  process  of  investigation, 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  right  acquisition  of  any  lan- 
guage. 

The  opposite  error,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  forms  a  stri* 
king  fault  of  the  lexicon  of  Gesenius.  Words,  in  which  all 
the  derivatives,  and  secondary  senses,  may  be  arranged  under 
one  primary,  and  deduced  from  it  in  a  natural  and  satisfactory 
manner,  are  not  unfrequently  divided  by  Gesenius  into  distinct 
roots,  each  with  a  separate  and  independent  meaning.  Many 
examples  of  this  might  be  given  did  our  limits  permit.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  Gesenius  is  his  great  fondness  for  dedu- 
cing the  Hebrew  senses  from  the  Arabic — a  fondness  which  he 
often  carries  to  great  excess,  in  resorting  to  far  fetched  deriva- 
tions from  the  cognate  tongues,  when  the  pure  Hebrew  origin 
is  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.    Our  author  makes  much  more 
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use  of  the  Hebrew  in  explaining  itself.  His  almost  vernacular 
acquaintance  witK  the  language  led  him  to  appreciate  more 
fully  its  resources,  than  could  be  done  by  one  whose  knowledge 
of  ity  however  critical,  was  of  a  different  kind.  All  the  works 
of  our  author  show,  that  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  Hebrew 
spirit^  and  that  he  thinks  and  feels  in  the  language,  whilst  Gre- 
senius  only  speculates  abaui  it* 


ARTICLE   X. 

Critical  Notices. 


1. — Psychology;  or  EUmenls  of  a  Jfew  System  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy^  on  the  basis  of  Consciousness  and  Common 
Sejise.  Designed  for  Colleges  and  Academies*  By  S.  5. 
Schmucker^  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
the  Theol.  Sem.^  Gettysburg^  Pa.  New- York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1842.  pp.  227. 

Had  not  our  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  author  for- 
bid the  apprehension,  the  title  of  this  book  would  have  awak- 
ened in  our  minds  a  suspicion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  soberness 
of  its  plan.  After  all  the  study,  and  trained  and  vigorous  rea- 
Boning,  that  have  been  expended  in  the  investigation  of  mind 
and  its  phenomena,  it  argues  either  great  temerity,  or  an  un- 
usual degree  of  self-reliance,  to  attempt  a  '^  System  of  Mental 
Philosophy,'^  which  may  be  properly  denominated  nev>.  Orig- 
inal investigation,  however,  in  respect  to  all  subjects,  should 


*  We  would  simply  annex  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
publisher's  prospectus  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  subscribe.  It  announces  that  '*  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  9  parts  of  100  pages  each,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  at  one  dollar  a 
part,  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  Those  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed, and  also  those  who  shall  subscribe  before  the  second 
number  appears,  will  receive  the  last  number  gratis.  After 
the  work  is  completed  the  price  will  be  raised.  Orders  for 
the  work  may  be  sent  either  directly  to  the  publishers  or  to 
any  of  the  booksellers  in  the  country.^'    Ed. 
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be  encoaraged.  When  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
eternal  truths  of  revelation,  and  the  principles  which  are  set- 
tled in  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  it  constitutes  dur  only- 
means  of  advancement  in  knowledge.  Such  advancement 
may  doubtless  be  made  in  the  science  of  Mind ;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Dr.  Schmucker  has  accomplished  a  valuable  work 
by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  elements.  He  does  not  attempt  a  system  in  all 
respects  new.  There  is  in  it  no  affectation  of  novelty ;  but 
the  author,  having  thoroughly  studied  the  works  of  others, 
has  carefully  subjected  every  principle  to  the  test  of  his  own 
experience.  This  he  has  done  for  many  years,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  been  constantly  engaged  as  a  Teacher  of 
Mental  Science,  and  other  associated  branches.  The  result 
is  the  suggestion  of  what  he  regards  some  important  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  the  materials  of  the  science  ;  and  which,  as  a  system,  may 
perhaps  with  some  propriety  be  denominated  new. 

This  system  has  been  constructed  with  great  care  and  tho- 
roughness. It  is  sufilciently  condensed,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  and  is  stated  and  illustrated  with  unusual  precision  and 
clearness.  It  is  in  these  respects  well  adapted  for  use  as  a 
Text-book  in  Academies  and  Colleges.  It  is  all  embraced  in 
200  pages,  the  remaining  27  pages  of  the  volume  being  occu- 
pied with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading  principles  and  state- 
ments of  the  system,  for  the  purpose  of  reviews.  It  represents 
the  proper  materials  of  Mental  science  to  be,  *^not  the  sup- 
posed faculties,  of  which  we  know  nothing  directly,  but  the 
Known  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  all  those  entities  or  exis- 
tences, which  exert  an  influence  upon  these  phenomena,  or  are 
concerned  in  their  production."  its  division  of  these  phenom- 
ena, or  operations,  is  threefold,  embracing  them  all  under  the 
terms  Cognative  IdeaSy  Sentient  Ideas^  and  Active  Operations.  The 
first  embraces  perceptions,  consciousness,  conceptions,  judg- 
ments, recollections,  results  of  reasoning,  etc. ;  the  second  em- 
braces sensations,  emotions,  afilectioas,  and  passions ;  and  the 
thirds  volitions,  processes  of  reasoning,  acts  of  memorizing,  etc. 

The  Will  is  defined  to  be  ''  that  power  of  the  soul  by  which 
i\  freely  determines^  in  view  of  motives,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  some 
dne  or  more  of  the  active  operations."  The  motives  by  which 
the  soul  is  influenced,  in  respect  to  its  acts  of  choice,  are  its 
constitutional  inclinations^  the  bodily  appetites^  and  all  other  en 
iiiies.    Yet  the  will  is  free  in  i^l  its  acts  of  choice. 
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Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  system.  Its  principles 
are  stated  didactically  and  illustrated  with  great  brevity. 
Their  difiereuce  from  those  of  other  systems  is  only  occasion* 
ally  referred  to,  and  the  work  is  wholly  free  from  that  polemi- 
cal aspect  which  has  too  much  affected  most  philosophical 
discussions.  On  the  whole  we  anticipate  a  favorable  recep- 
tion of  this  new  system,  asS  concise,  intelligible,  and  convj- 
nieot  class-book  of  Mental  science* 

fi. — Tr^vds  in  Europe  and  the  East^  embracing  Observatione 
madt  during  a  Tour  through  Great  Britain^  Ireland^ 
France^  Belgium^  Holland^  Prussia^  Saxony^  Bohemia^ 
Austria^  Bavaria^  Svntzerlandj  Lombardy^  Tuscany^  the 
Papal  StateSy  the  Neapolitan  Dominions^  Maita^  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago^  Greece^  Egypt^  Asia  Jiiinor^ 
Turkey y  Moldavia^  Wallachia  and  Hungary ^  in  the  years 
1834,  '35,  '36,  '37,  '38,  '39,  '40,  anci  %l.  By  Valentine 
Motty  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Jfew-Yorky  and  Professor  of  Surgery^  etc* 
etc,    New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.  pp.  452. 

It  has  become  fashionable,  of  late,  to  denominate  a  certain 
character  of  style  suggestive  The  above  title  exhibits  this 
character  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Besides  its  very  numerous 
specifications,  it  suggests  the  author^s  high  professional  repu- 
tation, that  he  has  enjoyed  very  peculiar  advantages  in  his 
foreign  travels,  and  has  seen  a  great  many  countries  and 
thinfiTB,  which  he  must  of  course  be  better  qualified^  than  most 
tourists,  to  describe.  We  accordingly  commenced  the  peru- 
sal of  this  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  raised  expectations. 
In  some  respects,  however,  we  have  been  disappointed. 

The  introductory  pa£;es,  and  other  portions  ot  the  book 
which  appear  to  be  wholly  original^  besides  containing  many 
things  of  trifling  interest,  are  written  in  a  style  which  is  strik- 
ingly faulty.  Its  sentences  are  unreasonably  Idng  and  loaded 
with  epithets ;  and,  in  mi^ny  instances,  they  need  to  be  broken 
up  and  rearranged,  to  become  easily  intelligible.  There  are 
also  blunders  in  grammatical  construction,  and  a  use  of  unau- 
thorized words,  as  ^^  objectional,"  for  objectionable,  etc.,  indi- 
cating a  defect  of  literary  taste  and  discrimination,  which 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  much  lower  preten- 
sions. 

But  while  we  feel  constrained  to  enter  these  strictures,  we 
would  by  no  means  undervalue  the  work  before  us,  or  dis" 
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eoarage  its  perusal.  The  high  professional  standing  of  Dr. 
Mott,  as  a  surgeon,  gave  him  access  to  the  best  sources  of  in* 
formation,  on  subjects  relating  to  medical  and  surgical  sci- 
ence, and  his  long  residence  and  extensive  travels  abroad  have 
enabled  him  to  make  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  healing  art  in  the  several  countries  which  he  visited.  That 
portion  of  his  book  wbioh  relates  to  the  European  States,  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  topics  of  this  sort,  and  to  de* 
scriptions  of  his  interviews  with  distinguished  individuals  of 
the  medical  profession.  Two  thirds  of  the  volume,  however, 
are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,  and  the  other  Eastern  countries  named  in  the  title- 
page,  with  historical  sketches  of  their  monumental  remains, 
notices  and  illustrations  of  the  present  condition  and  habits 
of  the  people,  etc.  These  portions  of  the  work  are  written  in 
a  better  style  than  the  introductory  chapters,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pitt^kys  on  Egypt,  and  other  authors  from  whom 
Dr.  Mott  has  derived  the  materials  of  his  sketches. 

3. — ^Hakpers'  Family  Libeaby  : 

No.  145.  On  the  BeautitSy  Harmonies^  and  Sublimities 
of  Mature  ;  with  Jfotes,  Commentaries^  and  Illustrations. 
By  Charles  Bucke,  author  of^^  Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities^^^ 
etc.     Selected  and  Revised  by  William  P.  Page, 

No.  146.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor,  as  connected 
with  Jfatural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society,  By 
Francis  Leiber, 

No.  147.  The  J^atural  History  of  Selbome.  By  Rev, 
Gilbert  White,  A,  M,,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842. 

These  are  the  last  volumes  of  the  Family  Library,  which 
have  come  into  our  hands ;  and  as  is  usual  in  this  series,  they 
are  good  and  useful  books.  The  first  is  made  up  of  choice 
selections  from  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  Bucke,  in  three  vol- 
umes. It  comprises  fifty-one  distinct  topics,  relating  to  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  objects  and  scenes  in  nature, 
and  abounds  in  striking  facts  and  sentiments,  and  in  beautiful 
imagery.  Its  perusal  is  suited  to  exert  a  salutary  moral  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind,  and  to  excite  an  admiration  of  the 
works  of  God. 

Dr.  Leiber's  Essay  is  a  truly  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  popular  and  very  intelligible  discussion  of  an  impor- 
tant subject,  on  which  there  has  heretofore  existed  great  di- 
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Terfiity  and  confasion  of  views,  both  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try. The  right  of  property  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
putes which,  in  an  age  of  advancing  political  freedom,  must 
ever  exist  between  the  reforming  and  conservative  classes  of 
society ;  and  in  a  republican  country  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  the  people,  as  well  as  the  government.  The  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Leiber's  work,  therefore,  in  an  economical  form, 
may  be  considered  seasonable  for  the  exertion  of  an  extensive 
and  a  salutary  influence.  The  author  maintains,  and  we  think 
demonstrates,  that  the  rights  of  property  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  and  most  lasting  necessities  of  our  being.  They 
are  not  the  results  of  law  or  government,  but  have  a  being 
before  government  and  independent  of  it.  They  are  rights 
which  it  is  the  office  of  human  legislation,  not  to  create,  but 
to  protect. 

The  J^alural  History  of  Selbome,  is  a  volume  of  335  pages, 
containing  brief  sketches  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  soils,  pro- 
ductions, birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  wild  and  tame  animals  in 
great  variety,  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of  Selborne,  (England,) 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  in 
two  series,  the  first  of  which  is  forty-four  in  number,  and  the 
second,  sixty-two^  accompanied  with  fifty-two  wood  engrav- 
ings. It  is  a  book  of  peculiar  character,  but  simple  and -intel- 
ligible in  its  style,  and  well  adapted  to  entertain  and  instruct 
the  young  reader. 

4. — History  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteeth  Century  in 

Germany^  Switzerland^  Sfc.    By  J,  H.  Merle  D^Aubigne^ 

Pres,  of  the  TheoL  School  of  Geneva^  and  Member  of  the 

Societe  Evangelique,  Vol.  Ill,  First  American  from  the 

fifth  London  Edition.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter,  1842. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  History  were  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  The  opinion  we  there  expressed  of  the 
rare  excellency  of  the  work  is  fully  sustained  by  the  present 
volume.  While  the  sketch  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Germany  has  been  continued  with  perhaps  equal  ability,  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions  in  Switzerland  is  invested  with 
still  greater  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  is  mainly  drawn  from  unpublished  documents,  which 
throw  much  additional  light  on  that  eventful  period.     The 

{>Tinted  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Protestantism  in  the 
atter  country  are  few  and  scanty,  owing  to  the  severe  and  in- 
cessant trials  which  have  harassed  the  Reformed  Congre- 
gations.   Hence  the  author  has  been  led  to  devote  much  time 
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and  labor  to  the  examination  of  MSS.,  and  the  facts  obtained 
in  this  way  have  enabled  him  *^to  reeonstrnct  an  entfre  phase 
of  the  Reformation  in  France."  Beza  has  allotted  bat  four  pages 
to  a  period  which  occupies  164  pages  of  the  volame  before  us. 

5. — fjjtcturta  on  .Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  James 
F.  W.  Johnson,  M.  A.^  F.  R.  SS.  L.  and  E.  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society,  etc.  etc,  New-York :  Wiley  & 
Putnam)  1842.  pp.  300. 

These  lectures  were  addressed  to  a  society  of  practical 
farmers  in  England,  many  of  whom,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  scientific  Chemistry  or  Geology. 
He  accordingly  employs  no  scientific  terms  and  introduces  no 
philosophical  principles  which  he  does  not  fully  explain.  The 
work  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  practical  agriculturists  in 

feneral,  and  is  adapted  to  the  average  knowledge  of  that  class, 
.ny  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  if  he  will  ^*  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning," and  read  the  book  in  its  order,  may  easily  comprehend 
its  instructions  and  appropriate  its  principles  in  practice.  We 
are  much  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its 
statements,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  admirably 
well  adapted  to  direct  our  farmers  in  general  to  the  best  me- 
thods of  rendering  their  lands,  as  well  as  their  labor,  produc- 
tive of  the  most  bountiful  results.    We  advise  them  to  read  it. 

6. — The  Biblical  Cabinet^  or  Hermenetuical^  Exegetical,  and 
Philological  Library.  Vol.  XXXII.  ^Annotations  on 
some  of  the  Messianic  Psalms  ;  from  the  Commentary  of 
Rosenmuller ;  with  the  Latin  Version  and  J^otes  of 
Dathe.  Translated  by  Robert  Johnson.  With  an  Intro- 
duction  and  Preface.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Clark,  1841. 

The  character  and  object  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  are  suffi- 
ciently known  from  the  title,  and  from  previous  notices  in  the 
Repository.  The  selections  and  the  typoffraphical  execution 
are  usually  worthy  of  all  praise ;  the  translations  perhaps  not 
always  the  best.  The  present  volume  embraces  a  preface,  in 
which  the  religious  opinions  of  Kant  are  exhibited  in  extracts 
from  his  works,  taken  from  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 
No.  I,  January,  1831.  Prof.  Robinson's  opinion  of  RosenmtU- 
ler's  works,  as  ^^  anadapted  to  the  taste  of  American  Stu- 
dents," is  also  quoted.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg's  Introdue- 
tion  to  the  Messianic  Psalms,  translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Keilb^ 
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follows  the  preihce,  and  will  sufficiently  correet  any  enoneous 
views  of  RosenmCiller.  Next  we  have  a  general  introduction 
to  the  book  of  Psalms  of  great  value,  then  the  annotations  on 
the  Messianic  Psalms  $  and  finally,  Dathe's  Latin  version. 

7. — Sermons  on  the  Life  of  the  Early  Christians,  by  Dr,  Chr. 
Ludw.  Couard,  Translated  from  the  German  by  Leopold 
I,  Bernays,  Vol.  XXXIII.  Biblical  Cabinet.  Edin- 
burg,  1841. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians, as  we  are  in  this  volume.  We  here  see  them  m  their 
practical  life,  rather  than  on  the  arena  of  controversy,  and  we 
rejoice  to  find  them  exhibiting  so  much  of  the  evangelical 
spirit,  so  much  of  likeness  to  Christ.  It  is  equally  interesting 
to  know  that  sermons  of  so  holy  a  tendency  are  preached  from 
the  pulpits  of  Germany,  and  issued  from  its  presses.  In  the 
sermons  entitled,  "  Zeal  in  Prayer  of  the  Early  Christians ;" 
**  The  Life  of  Early  Christians  a  life  of  Love  ;*'  ^'  Earnestness 
of  the  first  Christians  in  forsaking  the  World  ;''  and  '*  the  Fa- 
mily Life  of  the  Early  Christians,"  there  will  be  found  many 
admirable  thoughts  and  delightful  sentiments.  The  views  ex- 
hibited are  just,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Christians  in 
our  day  and  in  our  land.  The  translation  is  good,  and  the 
book  such  as  we  can  safely  recommend. 

8. — History  of  the  first  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  apostles.  By  Dr.  .^ugtistus  J^eander. 
Translated  by  /.  E.  Ryland,  Edinburgh :  Biblical  Cab- 
inet. Vols.  XXXIV,  XXXV.  1842. 

These  volumes  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the  scholars 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  They  refer  to  an  in« 
teresting  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  come  from  the  pen 
of  Neander,  than  whom  there  is  probably  no  better,  no  more 
impartial  ecclesiastical  historian  living.  We  are  obliged, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  volumes  are  not  printed  with  that 
accuracy  and  taste,  which  the  matter  merits,  and  which  an 
Edinburgh  press  ought  to  exhibit.  On  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  ^'  Biographical  Notice,"  there  are  no  less  than  seven  mis* 
takes  in  the  printing  of  German  words,  and  throughout,  an 
litter  inattention  to  the  accentuation  of  the  Greek.  In  most 
words,  the  accents  are  altogether  omitted,  without  distinction 
even  of  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated  vowels;  then  again,  on 
the  same  page,  and  even  in  the  same  sentence  and  clansei 
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florae  words  are  accented,  others  not.  These  we  considet 
imperfections  in  the  book,  which,  we  hope,  Mr.  Clark  will  in 
future  avoid.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  violations  of  taste 
and  of  correct  typography,  the  work  will  unquestioni^>ly  com- 
mend itself  to  public  attention. 

9. — The  Poems  of  John  G.  C.  Brainardj  with  an  original  Me- 
moir  of  his  Life,    Hartford:  Edward  Hopkins,  1842. 

This  is  a  pretty,  delicate  duodecimo  volume,  creditable  to 
the  publisher,  and,  in  some  measure,  emblematic  of  the  pure 
spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  its  pages  reveal.  J.  G.  G. 
Brainard,  the  author  of  the  poems,  was  born  at  New-London, 
Conn.,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  studied  law,  located  himself  for  practice  at  Mid- 
dletown  in  his  native  state,  but  soon  discovering  the  unadapt- 
edness  of  his  tastes  and  talents  to  his  profession,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  poetic  genius,  and  finally  became  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  at  Hartford.  In  this  calling,  he  labored  assidu- 
ously, until  impaired  health  sent  him  again  to  his  father's 
fireside,  where  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
Saviour's  bosom  and  breathing  his  *^  life  out  sweetly  there" — 
called  to  string  a  better  harp  than  earth  could  furnish,  and  to 
attune  it  to  noble  themes  in  a  better  clime. 

The  memoir  prefixed  to  the  poems,  occupies  some  seventy 
pages,  and  is  appropriately  arranged  and  well  expressed.  It 
represents  Brainard  as  a  man  of  strong  sensibilities,  of  social 
manners,  sometimes  jovial  and  witty,  and  manifesting  those 
traits,  which  generally,  more  or  less,  characterize  the  man  of 
poetic  genius.  The  poetry  of  the  volume  does  not  exhibit 
that  loftiness  of  thought  nor  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
would  entitle  the  author  to  a  rank  amongst  the  first  of  poets  3 
yet  there  is  much  worthy  of  admiration,  and  occasional  pas- 
sages are  sweetly  charming.  Among  the  most  interesting  are 
those,  *'  On  the  Birth  Day  of  Washington  3"  ''Lines  suggested 
by  a  late  Occurrence ;"  '^  An  Occurrence  on  board  a  Brig ;" 
"  Is  it  Fancy,  or  is  it  Fact  V  "  On  Connecticut  River." 

10. — Chapters  on  Church-yards,  By  Caroline  Sotuheyy  JtU' 
thoress  of  ^^ Solitary  HourSj'^  Sfc,  S^c,  New  York: 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  184^2.  pp.  332. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  work,  tastefully  written,  sen- 
timental, descriptive  and  amusing.  It  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  chapters,  the  subjects  of  which  cannot  be  easily  named 

20* 
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or  defined.  They  are  all^  however,  more  or  less  occupied  with 
descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  taste  and  ornament  displayed 
in  English  church-yards  or  burying^  places,  accompanied  with 
critical  and  sentimental  remarks,  on  the  faults  of  the  living  m 
respect  to  their  memorials  of  the  dead.  The  subject  is  treated 
throughout,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  author's  views  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  tendency, 
which  exists  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  church, 
to  attach  too  great  a  degree  of  religious  importance  to  exter- 
nal graces  and  elegancies.  Her  remarks,  however,  are  free  and 
discursive,  and  often  amusing.  They  are  such  as  would  easily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  leisurely  traveller,  of  cultivated 
mind,  who  finds  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  sauntering  among 
the  graves  of  the  dead  in  the  villages  of  an  old  and  long  in- 
habited country. 

1 1. — ^n  •Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,    By  Charles  Fettowes. 
London,  1841. 

Mr.  Fellowee  made  his  first  visit  to  Asia  Minor  in  1838,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  sites  of  several  ruined 
cities  which  had  been  explored  by  no  European  traveller.  In 
passing  across  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south  he  came  upon 
the  ruins  of  Selge,  till  then  unexplored,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Xanthus  in  Lycia  furnished  a  rich  field  for  his  antiquarian 
researches.  The  results  of  this  tour  are  given  in  his  first  work 
on  Asia  Minor,  which  was  noticed  some  time  since  in  several 
of  the  English  periodicals.* 

Early  in  1840  he  paid  another  visit  to  Asia  Minor,  but,  in- 
stead of  spreading  his  researches  over  a  wide  surface,  judi* 
ciously  confined  himself  to  the  single  province  of  Ancient 
{jycia,  a  small  tract  not  more  perhaps  than  60  miles  long  by  30 
broad.  The  account  of  his  tour  is  contained  in  the  splendid 
volume  now  before  us,  and  will  be  found  to  have  important 
bearinffs  upon  more  than  one  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
feintiquity.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  found  out  eleven  ruin- 
ed cities,  making,  together  with  Xanthus  and  Tlos,  discovered 
on  his  first  visit,  thirteen  of  the  cities  of  this  little  district 
whose  situation  no  geographer  before  could  determine.  A 
part  of  these  have  been  identified  by  the  inscriptions  still  re- 
maining ;  and  a  part  ascertained  upon  probable  grounds.  It 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  uncertainty  which  heretofore  prevailed 

♦  See  a  brief  review  of  Fellowee'  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
^  American  Eclectic"  for  January,  1841. 
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in  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  province,  to  Btate^  that  upon 
the  map  in  CoL  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  which  was  the  highest 
authority,  Tlos,  which  Mr.  Fellowes  found  to  be  just  above  the 
Talley  of  the  Xanthus,  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream^  appears 
beyond  the  Xanthus,  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  it ;  while 
Pinaza  is  put  by  Leake  at  the  bead  of  the  same  river,  though, 
in  realitV)  it  is  situated  on  its  west  bank  some  six  miles  below 
TloB.  Most  of  the  places  discovered  by  Fellowes,  CoL  Leake 
does  not  venture  to  introduce  into  his  map ;  and  his  Lycia  looks 
like  a  desert,  inhabited  only  on  the  coast,  which  had  been  sur* 
veyed  with  care  by  Capt.  beaufort  of  the  British  Navy*  So 
entirely  unknown  was  the  modem  geography  of  this  country^ 
that  a  very  considerable  Turkish  town,  containing,  according 
to  Mr.  Fellowes,  25,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  on  a  very 
lofty  plain  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Lycia,  is  as  much  one 
of  his  di$c<nferies  as  are  the  ruins  of  the  aneient  cities. 

The  whole  of  Lycia,  including  also  Milyas  and  Cibyratis, 
seems  to  consist  of  spurs  from  the  main  ridge  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  here  runs  very  near  the  sea,  of  very  lofty  plains,  and  of 
the  narrow  valleys  of  short  streams.  One  of  the  most  exten* 
sive  plains  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fellowes  to  be  4,000  feet  above 
the  8ea,and  the  highest  mountain  of  Lycia  to  attain  an  ele- 
vation of7,800. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Lycia,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes, though  only  tombs,  possess  great  interest.  Some  of 
them  are  of  forms  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others 
appear  to  us  to  possess  great  merit  for  the  excellence  of  their 
proportions.  Others  still  are  adorned  with  has  reliefs,  in  an 
early  style,  and  show  that  the  art  of  building  had  made  great 
progress  in  this  district.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  has 
reliefs  are  upon  an  obelisk  tomb  at  Xanthus,  and  are  thought 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  an  eminent  English  statuary  at  Rome,  to  have 
a  reference  to  the  story,  told  in  the  Odyssey,  of  the  Harpies 
flying  away  with  the  daughters  of  Pandarus,  king  of  Lycia. 

A  great  part  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr.  Fellowes  are 
of  the  Roman  times,  and  possess  but  little  mterest.  Those  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  unnecessarily  swell  the  size  of  the  book, 
having  been  nearly  all  transcribed  before.  But  the  curiosity 
of  the  scholar  is  greatly  aroused  by  those  in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  province,  of  which  description  some  two  or  three 
and  twenty  are  given  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  besides  the  legends  on 
a  number  of  coins.  Four  inscriptions  in  this  enchorial  lan- 
guage had  been  previously  known,  and  one  had  furnished 
some  clue  to  its  alphabet  by  being  accompanied  with  a  Greek 
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tranfilation.  But,  on  an  obelisk  at  Xanthnt,  which  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fellowes  found  a  very  long 
inscription  tolerably  well  preserved,  in  letters  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  talJ,  and  covering,  in  nearly  250  lines,  the  four 
sides  of  the  monument.  What  adds  to  the  interest  of  this 
inscription  is  that  ten  lines  of  it  on  one  of  the  sides  are  in 
Greek,  inserted  between  lines  in  the  native  alphabet.  Un- 
happily the  Greek  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller, in  a  bad  light,  and,  being  cut  more  imperfectly  than  the 
rest,  are  not  well  deciphered.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
without  the  aid  of  frequent  conjecture,  to  make  any  continu- 
ous sense  of  them.  They  seem  to  be  of  funereal  import,  and 
we  judge  from  the  forms  of  several  letters  that  the  inscription 
is  not  of  a  very  early  date. 

The  appendix  to  Mr.  Fellowes'  work,  contains  an  attempt 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe,  to  ascertain  the  alphabet  and  the  mean* 
ings  of  some  of  the  words  of  this  new  language.  The  alpha- 
bet is  in  the  main  the  same  with  the  Greek,  but  more  limited 
in  its  number  of  consonants,  while,  if  Mr.  Sharpe  has  reached 
the  truth, — which  in  some  cases  may  well  be  doubted, — it 
abounds  with  short  and  long  vowels.  To  one  of  these  vowels, 
ov  or  to,  Mr.  Sharpe  is  obliged  to  give  three  distinct  forms.  As 
for  the  words,  the  investigations  are  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  continually  recurring,  some  of 
which  are  explained  by  a  Greek  translation.  Mr.  Sharpe  re- 
sorts to  the  Zend  for  most  of  his  explanations,  without  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  language.  One  of  the  com- 
monest words,  translated  by  noU^  makty  probably  in  the  Greek 
part  of  one  inscription,  appears  in  various  forms,  showing  that 
the  language  was  inflected  in  a  way  something  like  the  Greek, 
but  the  word  has  no  known  cognate  in  any  other  language. 

12. — Roat^s  Greek  Lexicon.    Fasciculus  /. 

Passow  having  left  his  plan  of  a  Greek  Lexicon  imperfect  at 
his  decease,  it  became  desirable  to  provide  another  for  the 
student,  which  should  be  an  equal  aid  in  reading  the  epic  poets 
and  Herodotus,  (below  which  writers  Passow's  thorough  ex- 
aminations did  not  descend,)  and  in  studying  the  remains  of 
the  Attic  and  later  writers.  This  task  has  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Rost  of  Gotha,  who  is  favorably  known  by  his  Gram*- 
inar  and  other  works,  as  well  as  by  his  superintendence  of  the 
Goiha  editions  of  the  Greek  classics.  His  task  is  no  less 
than  to  give  the  significations  and  the  use  of  every  Greek 
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word  from  Homer  to  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period. 
Hitherto  no  approach  has  been  made  in  modem  times,  to  the 
completion  of  auch  a  task,  if  we  except  Schneider's  lexicon, 
and  the  reprints  of  Henry  Stephens'  (Etienne)  Thesaurus.  The 
latter  coming  from  many  hands  is  a  complete  chaos,  ill-di- 
gested and  disproportioned :  the  former  is  excellent  in  some 
respects,  and  indeed  is  the  basis  of  Passow's  work  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  extensive  and  particular  enough,  nor  is  it  on  a 
level  with  the  present  state  of  learning,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  more  classical  writers  of  Greece.  The  call  for  a  new  lex- 
icon,  therefore,  is  great ;  and  Host's  qualifications  are  such  in 
the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  that  at  the  meeting  of  phi* 
lologists  (we  believe  in  1839),  before  whom  he  laid  his  pro- 
ject, he  was  warmly  encouraged  to  persevere.  He  has  received 
also  more  substantial  demonstrations  of  good-will  in  the  lexi- 
cal collections  of  Frederick  Jacobs,  Kaltwasser,  Berzk,  Spitz- 
ner  and  others. 

The  first  fasciculus  of  this  work  appeared  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  reaches  to  ifiqufivxaoftai.    It  contains  264  pages, 

"  whereas  Passow -arrives  at  the  same  point  in  124.    As  eight 

of  Rost's  lines  are  equal  to  twelve  of  Passow's,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lines  on  a  page  is  the  same  in  both,  our  readers  will  see 
that  the  new  lexicon,  if  the  proportion  is  continued,  must 
contain  three  times  the  amount  of  matter  of  the  old. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  like  many  excellent  German 
works,  this  will  move  forwards  very  slowly.  Mr.  Rest  thinks 
that  if  his  health  is  sound,  he  can  furnish  one  fasciculus 
yearly.  Now  as  there  are  to  be  16  parts  at  least,  each  of 
about  the  size  of  the  first,  which  lies  before  us,  we  have  little 
expectation  either  that  the  author  or  that  we  ourselves  will 
live  to  hail  the  completion.  How  much  better  that  the  public 
should  not  be  apprised  of  such  a  work  until  the  long  incuba- 
tion of  the  author  should  have  ended,  and  the  brood  of  fasci- 
culi be  ready  at  very  short  intervals  with  little  more  than  the 
delay  required  in  printing,  to  come  out  into  the  world. 

I  So  far  as  we  have  examined  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Rost's  la- 

bors, we  find  a  decided  improvement  upon  Passow,  both  as  it 
regards  the  number  of  words  and  the  fullness  of  remarks  upon 
the  more  important  ones.  Much  is  introduced  from  Passow, 
but  we  believe  without  acknowledgment.  This  seems  to  be 
fair  enough,  as  far  as  the  bookseller  is  concerned,  since  the 
eame  person  owns  both  works.  But  all  such  proceedings 
ought  to  be  openly  acknowledged,  whether  occurring  in  a 
lexicon  like  the  one  before  us,  or  in  a  classical  dictionary,  or 
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anywhere  else.  Very  much,  however,  is  Mr.  Host's  own ; 
and  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work, — the  arrangements 
of  meanings  and  the  remarks  upon  construction,  proceed 
plainly  from  the  author's  own  careful  study  and  laborious  col- 
lections. 

A  comparison  of  the  way  in  which  siugle  words  are  handled 
bv  the  two  lezicoeraphers  would  here  find  its  appropriate 
place.  But  as  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  this  compari- 
son at  any  length,  and  as  one  or  two  words  would  hardly  serve 
as  samples  of  the  general  'execution,  we  will  forbear  to  add  anv 
examples,  and  only  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  made  such 
a  comparison  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  have  arisen  from  it 
with  great  satisfaction  as  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Rost's  labors. 

In  the  etymological  part,  where  Passow  is  far  behind  the  pre- 
sent state  of  learning,  Kost  has  not  advanced  much  beyond 
him.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  and  it  seems  quite  unnecessary : 
for  if  Mr.  Rost  has  not  given  his  attention  to  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  roots  of  the  Greek  by  those  who  have  studied  San- 
scrit, the  Teutonic  and  other  kindred  dialects  in  the  present 
age,  such  as  Bopp,  Grimm,  EichhofTand  Schlegel,  surely  some 
one  of  his  friends  might  have  furnished  him  with  the  necessary 
information.  Another  defect  we  find,  in  the  trifling  way,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  significations  are  disposed  of. 
Under  ay/tXo^  the  author  remarks,  ''  the  prophets  and  apos* 
ties,"  and  in  general  the  teachers  of  the  church,  are  so  called  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  announc- 
ing the  divine  word :  in  Philo,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  es- 
pecially, the  angels."  As  though  the  meaning  aytgtls  were  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  by  far  the  commonest 
of  all,  whilst  the  word  there  assumes,  also,  in  several  places, 
the  ordinary  sense  of  a  messenger,  and  scarcely  ever  adopts 
the  only  meaning  which  Rost  mentions,  viz.  that  of  a  religious 
messenger.  It  were  better  to  confine  the  Lexicon  to  the 
heathen  writers  than  to  treat  the  words  of  the  New  Testament 
in  this  perfunctory  manner.  W. 

13. — Ttcumaeh^  or  the  West  Thirty  years  Since.     A  Poem^  by 
George  H.  Cotton.  New-York :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1842. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  called  on  to  express  an  opinion  of  this 
Poem  before  it  is  fully  published.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  a 
single  volume,  of  about  300  pages*  Only  175  pages  have  been 
handed  us,  in  sheets.  The  balance  is  yet  in  the  press,  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  few  daya     The  whole  is  to  consist  of  eight 
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cantos.  What  we  have  in  hand  we  have  read,  every  word  of 
it, — five  cantos  and  a  part  of  the  sixth, — ^and  it  has  whetted 
our  appetite  for  the  rest.  It  is  an  epic,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  set  forth  the  almost  universal  rallying  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  by  one  united  and  desperate  onset,  to  avenge 
upon  the  white  men  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  upon  the 
aboriginal  race.  Tecumseh  is  represented  as  the  master  spirit 
of  his  age,  with  indomitable  zeal,  courage  and  perseverance, 
rousing  the  difierent  and  distant  tribes  to  a  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  and  urging  them,  one  and  all, 

."  by  their  fathers  slain. 


No  more  in  voiceless  peace  remain  j 
For  better  crushed  by  trampling  Fate, 
Than  exiled,  scorned  and  desolate." 

Battles  are  described  as  moved  and  energized  by  this  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  the  whole  is  intermingled  with  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  and  incidents  of  the  most  touch- 
ing character.  As  these  sheets  sre  accompanied  with  no  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  as  we  cannot  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  can  only  say  of  the  concealed  plan  of  the  poem,  that 
it  develops  handsomely  thus  far,  and  gives  promise  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe, of  no  ordinary  interest  and  magnitude.  The  theme 
is  purely  American  and  of  great  historical  interest.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  the  highest  effort  of  poetic  genius ;  and  the  author, 
though  young  and  "  unknown  to  fame,  has  certainly  exhibited 
an  elevation  and  strength  of  conception,  and  a  boldness  and 
beauty  of  imagery,  which  would  do  honor  to  a  much  more  prac- 
tised hand. 

14. — Meditations  and  Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  By 
the  Rev,  Hugh  White^  A,  M.^  Curate  of  St,  Mary's  Pa-' 
rish,  Dublin.  New  York :  Robert  Carter,  1842.  237  pp. 

This  is  the  first  American,  from  the  tenth  Dublin  edition.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  author's  pious  reflections  in  a  state  of  health 
which  compelled  him  to  suspend,  for  a  season,  his  active  la- 
bors, as  a  pastor.  It  breathes  a  deeply  evangelical  spirit,  and 
exhibits  enlightened  and  practical  views  of  a  duty  in  respect  to 
which,  as  its  obligations  are  universal,  ^'  men  ought  always" 
and  evermore  to  be  instructed.  It  discusses  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads ;  ^^  Importance  of  prayer,"  ^'  Nature  of 
prayer,"  "Caution  on  the  subject  of  prayer," — "Reverence 
and  freedom  in  prayer,"—- "Humility  and  confidence  in  prayer," 
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^  Watchfolness  and  dependence  in  prayer,"  ^*  Prayer  for  tenw 
poral  blessings,"  Intercessory  prayer,"  '' Thanksgiving  and 
praise." 

15. — JVbrtpay  and  tie  Jforwegians  ;  or  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  Jl 
Tale.  By  Harriet  Afarti$ieau.  New  York :  D*  Appletoa 
&  Co.,  1842.  pp.  180. 

This  neat  little  volume  surpasses  oar  expectations  in  value 
and  interest.  It  is  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  which  are  so 
woven  together  as  to  present  a  more  striking  and  comprehen- 
sive view,  than  any  isolated  narrative  could  furnish,  of  the 
manners,  character  and  superstitions  of  the  Norwegians.  The 
reader  who  begins  will  be  almost  certain  to  finish  the  book ; 
and  he  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  feeling,  not -only  that  he  has 
been  entertained,  but  instructed.  He  will  be  conscious  that 
he  now  possesses  an  acquaintance  with  real  life  in  those  hy- 
perborean regions,  though  derived  from  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  events,  which,  perhaps,  have  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
precise  order  in  which  they  are  here  presented. 

16. — j1  Demonstration  of  the  Jluthority  and  Wisdom  of  Punish' 
msnt  by  Death  for  Murder.  By  Rev.  George  B»  C  heaver. 
New- York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1842. 

We  have  observed  with  interest  the  arguments  lately  put 
forth  in  England,  in  defence  of  capital  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  murder ;  and  we  cannot  regard  with  indifiference  the 
circumstances,  among  ourselves,  which  have  enlisted  the  pens 
of  several  American  divines  on  the  same  subject.  Recent  en- 
deavors, in  the  Legislature,  to  change  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  have  rendered  it  a  topic  of  special  interest  to  her 
citizens.  Many  clergymen  have  preached  on  the  subject,  and 
several  have  published  single  discourses.  Mr.  Cheever  has 
attempted  a  more  labored  and  extended  argument.  He  defends 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  capital  punishment  for  murder  on 
the  grounds  of  Scripture  and  expediency.  In  conducting  the 
Scripture  argument,  he  maintains  the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mon translation  of  the  passage  in  Genesis, — '^  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,"  etc., — considers  the  circumstances  of  the  human 
race  when  this  ordinance  was  promulgated,  its  universality 
and  comprehensiveness,  the  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  it,  its 
confirmation  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  consentaneous- 
ness  of  Divine  Providence.  In  respect  to  the  final  causes  of 
the  ordinance,  the  author  regards  its  bearing  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  government  as  one  of  the  most  important 
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branches  of  the  sntject.  The  whole  discussion  is  conducted 
with  ingenuity  and  adroitness^  and  with  a  thoroughness  of  re- 
search which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  We  recom* 
mend  it  as  well  suited  to  correct  and  settle  the  views  of  candid 
inquirers,  whose  compassion  for  even  the  guilty,  under  suffer- 
ing, has  shaken  their  confidence  in  principles  of  government 
which  are  demanded  both  by  the  authority  of  God  and  the  best 
interests  of  human  society. 


Additional  Notices^ 

Capital  Punishment^  sustained  by  Reason  and  the  Word  of  God  / 
being  the  substance  qf  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Spring'Street 
Presbyterian  Churchy  by  Rev,  William  Patton^  2).  D.  New 
York.  Dayton  and  Newman,  1842.  The  questions  raised  in 
this  Sermon  are :  Whether  man  has  any  right  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  irrational  creature,  or  of  man ;  which,  on  the  ground 
of  certain  grants  and  ordinances  the  author  answers  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  states  several  things  obviously  forbidden  in  the 
sixth  Commandment.     The  argument  is  brief  and  well  stated. 

The  Juvenile  Jfaiuralist ;  or  Walks  in  the  Spring,  Summer^ 
Autumn  and  Winter.  By  B.  H,  Draper,  New  York :  D.  Applef- 
ton  and  Co.,  1842.  2  Vols.  pp.  237,  232.  These  little  volumes 
are  in  the  publishers'  best  style  of  printing  and  binding,  and 
are  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  They  are  among 
the  very  best  books  for  the  young  which  we  have  seen.  We 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  parents,  who 
would  provide  for  their  children  objects  of  thought  tending  to 
their  elevation  and  improvement. 

Our  Country  ;  its  Capabilities^  its  Perils,  and  its  Hope,  Be- 
ing  a  Plea  for  the  early  establishment  of  Gospel  Institutions  in 
the  Destitute  Portions  of  the  United  States,  Published  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  .American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
New  York,  1842.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages.  Its  ob> 
ject  is  "  to  presnt  a  condensed  view  of  the  facts  which  consti- 
tute our  country's  claim,  on  all  her  sons,  to  promote  the  moral 
improvement  of  Society  at  home,^^  Its  statistics  are  authentic  and 
accurate,  and  its  argument  cumulative  and  irresistible. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

LiTBRART    In  TEL  L  IG  BNC  S. 

flfetmanfi. 

Da.  PttRacsB  hat  been  appointed  profeasor  at  Bonn  in  the  place  of  Dr.  An* 

Gsti.  Dr.  H.  A*  6.  H&vernick.  recently  profeaaor  extraordinary  at  KoBtock« 
a  been  made  professor  of  theology  at  Konigsberg.  I'he  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  has  just  received  a  valuable  accession  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  BASS.;  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.,  which  belonged  to 
Prof.  Schuii,  (who  wss  killed  in  Kurdisian*  in  1829»)  hsTS  been  added  to  the 
collection.  Dr.  Wutikeof  the  University  of  Leipsic  has  discovered  and  pub* 
Uahed  a  manuscript  Autobiogrepby  of  Christian  Wolff;  the  editor  has  appended 
aa  Essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Wolff,  with  a  0art  of  his  correspondence.  Among 
the  recent  publications  ot  Germsny,  we  notice  Luther's  complete  works,  Vol. 
XXX,  containing  a  portion  of  his  polemical  wriiinus;  Umbreit's  Praciical  Com* 
mentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Tesisment,  Vol.  I.,  it  being  Part  1.  of  hie 
Commentary  on  IsBish ;  the  Life  and  Works  of  Melancihon  by  Haithes;  Karl 
OtfVied  MUiler's  History  of  Greeji  Literature  to  the  Age  of  Alexander,  from  a 
MS.  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Ed.  MtUler. 

According  to  the  latest  account  which  we  have  seen  'of  the  Dutch  Uni? ersi" 
tise,  they  had  1397  students ;  in  Leyden  there  were  634,  in  Utrecht,  484.  Of  this 
number,  323  were  studying  theology;  502,  jurisprudence/  366,  medicine;  66, 
natural  science ;  141,  philosophy. 

Qeorge  A.  Peters  proposes  soon  to  publish,  at  the  office  of  the  American  Bibli* 
cal  Repository,  a  new  work  in  one  volume,  to  be  denominated,  "  The  Princi* 
pies  of  JEatbetics,  in  their  application  to  Literature,"  or  the  **  Elements  of  Lite- 
rary Taste."  By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  Professor  of  Inteileciual  Philoao- 
phy  and  Englisn  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  For  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  see  Article  VI,  present  No.  of  the  Repository. 

John  S.  Tsylord^  Co.,  New- York,  have  in  press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few 
days.  Prof.  Gau8sen*s  work  on  **Theopneusty,  or  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,"  trsnslated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk.  It  will  be  in  one  voU 
wne  of  about  300  pages.  For  kn  account  of  the  original  work,  see  Biblical  Re- 
liository  of  July  last.  Wiley  &,  Putnam,  New- York,  are  preparing  for  imme- 
diate republication,  "A  Dictionary  of  ^>cience.  Literature,  and  Arts;  compris- 
ing the  history,  description,  and  scientific  principles  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,*'  etc.,  illustrated  with  engravings.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.  R.  S. 
and  Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq.  It  will  appear  in  24  parts,  at  25  cents  each.  Allen, 
Morrill  and  Wardwell,  propose  to  publish,  at  the  Codman  press,  Andover,  Ser- 
mons and  Literary  Remains  of  Rev.  William  Bradford  Homer,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Cong.  Church,  South  Berwick,  Me.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
PariL,  Professor  in  the  Theol.  Sem.,  Andover.  Jonathan  Leavitt  and  J.  F.  Trow» 
of  New- York,  viKU  publish  in  April,  a  beautiful  reprint  of  Hahn's  edition  of  the 
Oieek  New  Testament,  superintendixl  by  Ek  Robinson,  D.  D. 
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A.  on  Domestic   Economy,   notlead 
Akdfiginei,  the,  of  America  1.    No  235. 
aaihentic  history  of  their  origin  1.  Beman^  Rev,  Nathan  S.  S.,  D,  />., 
Scripture  account  of  a  dispersion  Sacred  Lyrics,  noticed  234. 
2.    Plato's  Atlantis  3.    Catcoit'a  Biblical    Cabinelj  Edinburgh,  no- 
remarks  on  Plato's  account  4.  W.  ticed  238, 483. 
Jones' remarks  5;  the  probability  Bradford^  A.  W.  American  Ami- 
of  Plato's  story  6 ;  the  Indians  the  qaiiies,  noticed  241. 
dej^cendants  of  Ham,  and  under  Brainard^  John  Q.  C,  Poemi,  no- 
the  curse  7 ;  their  fate  corresponds  ticed  485. 
with  this  8;  probable  exceptions  9.  Brookes,   TA^rmo^y  Mute  Christian, 
Central  American  ruins  10.  How  noticed  246. 
could  they  have  passed  from  the  Btuike,  Charles,  Beauties  etc.  qfNi^ 
Eastern  to  the  Western  continent  %  t%re,  noticed  4dl. 
11 ;  light  from  Scripture  12.  How  Bunyan^  John^  Holy  War,  noticed 
came  the  animals  here  ?  14.    Re-  249. 
semblance  of  Indians  to  ancient  C. 
races  16.    The  old  world  early  Carlyle,   Thomas^  French  Reyol9« 

fossessed  a  numerouspopulatioa  tlob,  noticed  233. 

8;  general  remarks  22.  Cheever,  Rev.  George  B.,  review  of 

Adams,  Rev.  William,  on  the  influ-  Tappan  on  the  Will  411.  On  pun- 

ence  of  piety  on  pulpit  eloquence  ishment  by  death,  noticed  492. 

69.  Chemistry,  EUments  of,  by  Alon^o 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  noticed  483.  Gray,  noticed  248. 

America,  the  Morigines  of  I.  Chemistry,  Lectures  on,  by  C.  U, 

American  Antiquities,  by  Bradford,  Shepard,  noticed  246. 

noticed  240  Christian  Church,  History  of  iheJurU 

American  Dictionary,  Webster*s,no-  planting  of,  noticed  484. 

ticed  244.  Christianity,  the  history  qf,  by  Mil- 

Aneient  and  Modem  Greece  441.  roan,  noticed  228. 

Annals  of  the  Poor,  hyh.  Richmond,  Christiane,  the  early,  SermoTis  on, 

noticed  249.  noticed  484. 

Augustine,  as  a  sacred  orator  375 ;  Church-yards,  Chapters  on,  noticed 

his  early  education  376;  conver-  485. 

sion  377 ;  his  settlement  at  Hippo  Cotton,  George  H.,  Poem, noticed 490 
380 ;  election  as  bishop  380 ;  hia  Concordance,  a  complete  Hebrev>  and 
trails  df  character  381 ;  his  homi-  Chaldee,  by  Dr.  Nordheimer,  re- 
lies 382;  his  manner  of  writing  viewed  467. 
383 ;  his  eloquence  384 ;  instances  Critical  Notices  226,  478. 
of  its  effects  384;  remarks  upon  Crosby,  Prof  Alpheus,  Greek  QT&m' 
its  characteristics  391 ;   remarks  mar,  noticed  245. 
on  his  discourses  392. 

D. 

B.  D'Aubigne^s  History  of  the  Rtforma^ 

Baird,  Rev.  Robert,  visit  to  North-  lion,  noticed  226,  482. 

em  Europe,  noticed  230.  Devotional,  Music,  the  principles  ^n4 

Beeeher,  Miss  Catherine  E.,  treatise  claims  of,  361. 
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Dielvmary,  the  School  and  Family. 

by  Galaudet  and  Hooker,  noticed 

247. 
Dictionary f  WebsUr^s  American,  no- 

liced  244. 
Dometiic  Economy^  a  Vreaiise  on, 

by  Miss  Beecher,  noticed  235. 


EUioU,  Rev,  CkarleSf  Delineation  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  noticed  240. 

Eloquence,  Pulpily  the  infiiunce  of 
personal  piety  on^  69. 

Exposition  of  Hebrews  6 : 4-6.  The 
persons  here  spoken  of  had  been 
once  enlightened  208;  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  eift  210 ;  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  212 ;  tasted  of  the 
good  word  of  Qod  215 ;  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come  216 ;  had 
been  renewed  unto  repentance 
318;  they  are  suppo<ied  to  fall 
away  220;  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
new them  again  by  repentance  223. 

Exposition  of  2  Peter  1 :  16-21.  Gen- 
eral meaning  of  the  passage  352  ; 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  be  fu- 
ture 354;  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies yet  remaining  to  be  ml  filled 
357 ;  the  word  of  prophecy  ex- 
plained 359. 

P. 

f^UoweSt  Charles,  An  account  of  dis- 
coveries in  I<ycia,  noticed  486. 

G. 

OaUaudet,  T.  H.  and  H,  Booker, 
School  and  Family  Dictionary, 
noticed  247. 

Qemsfrom  the  Uarks  of  Travellers, 
noticed  249. 

Qerman  Prose  Writers,  fragments 
from,  noticed  237. 

Oiffbrd^  Edward,  Esq.,  visit  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  etc.,  reviewed  441. 

Chrammar,  a,  of  the  Greek  Language^ 
noticed  248. 

Chrant,  Asahel^  M,  D.,  on  the  Nesto* 
ruMMi  reviewed  26. 

€hay,  Alonzo,  A.  AT,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  noticed  248. 

Greece^  ancient  and  modem,  the  works 
of  Wordsworth  and  CHffordan,  re- 
viewed 441.  Obstacles  to  the  trav- 
eller few  442 ;  route  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  443.    Delphi  444|  popular 


traditions  of  primitive  timea,  Elen- 
sis  and  the  battle  of  Salamis  445, 
the  antiquities  of  Athens  446, 
the  temple  of  Theseus  447,  in- 
scriptions lately  brought  to  light 
44B,  the  Pnyx  and  the  Bema  449, 
the  Acropolis  451,  a  statue  of 
Aristotle  452,  the  ruins  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  its  sister  temples  452, 
the  scrupulous  care  of  these  ruins 
by  the  present  government  454, 
the  temple  of  Victory  455.  vesti 

?es  of  ancient  customs  456,  the 
^heatre  457,  its  influence  on  the 
ancient  Athenians  458,  the  Areo- 
pagus, the  Ilissus  and  Cephisns 
459,  the  modern  city,  as  it  was  in 
1833,  461,  its  rapid  growth  since 
that  time  462.  Attica,  the  plain  of 
Marathon  463,  ruins  of  the  temple 
at  ^gina  464,  atrocities  of  the 
modem  revolution  in  Greece  466. 
Oreek  Lexicon,  Rost's,  noticed  488. 

H. 

Bddduck,  Prof  Charles  B,,  on  Prose 
and  Poetry,  394. 

Bare,  Rev.  G.  Emlen,  Exposition  of 
2  Peter  1:  16-21,352. 

Barper's  Family  Library,  noticed 
481. 

Barvard  University,  Gluincy\s  His- 
lory  of,  reviewed  89,  175,  253. 

Bastings,  Thomas,  the  Principles 
and  Ulaims  of  Devotional  Music 
361 . 

Bebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  ff 
the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Nord- 
heimer,  reviewed  467,  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  the  work  468» 
advantages  of  a  Concordance  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  Lexicon  470, 
importance  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew 472,  remarks  on  Gesenius' 
Lexicon  477. 

Bebrews  6 :  4-6,  Exposition  of,  ^08. 

Bislory,  New  England,  examination 
of  certain  points  of,  89. 

Bistory  of  Barvard  IMiversity,  re- 
viewed  89. 175,  263. 

History  of  the  great  Rrformation  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  by 
Merle  de  Au^bin^,  noticed  226. 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Mil  man, 
noticed  228. 

Homes,  Rev.  Henry  A.,  on  the  sect  of 
the  Ve^idi^  of  Mesopotamia  92^ 
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BMkBfj  B.,  T.  H'  CMiaude^  and, 
School  and  Family  Dictionaryi 
noticed  347. 

Bymnsforlhe  Vestry  and  the  FHrt* 
jt^,  noticed  350. 

I. 

*' Injuirer"  Qiustions  of,  Dr. 
Woods'  reply  to.  continued  146, 
two  classes  of  affections  and  de- 
sires 147,  the  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion explained  148,  remarks  on 
spontaneous  affections  151,  moral 
affections  153,  the  fi:ronnds  of  re- 
sponsibility considered  155,  the 
nature  of  free  agency  159,  the 
power  of  choice  explained  on  a 
general  principle  161,  invariable 
affections  167,  the  influence  of 
Adam's  sin  170,  general  remarks 
173. 

JMtUigenu,  lilerary,  350, 494. 

J. 

Johnson,  F»  TV.,  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  noticed  483. 

K. 

King,  Peter,  constitution,  unity  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  Church, 
iioUcedS39. 

L. 

Letber,  Frofncis,  on  property  and  la- 
bor, noticed  481. 

JAndsUy,  Rev,  Philip,' D,  D.,  on  the 
Aborigines  of  America,  1. 

Literary  InUUigence,  350,  494. 

Literary  taste,  the  Elements  oL  394. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.  Esq..  Ancient  Span- 
ish Ballads,  noticed  336. 

Lycia,  an  account  of  Discoveries  in, 
noticed  486. 

Lyrics,  Sacred^  by  J>r.  Beman,  no- 
ticed 334. 

M. 

JuFKeen,  Rev.  Silas,  Exposition  of 

Hebrews  6 : 4-6, 308. 
Mather,  Rev.  Cotton,  Biographical 

sketch  of,  133. 
Mather,  Rev.  Increase,  Biographical 

sketch  of,  94. 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Winsloie, 

noticed  34a 
J^hrU,  J.  H.  d^Avbigni, .  History  of 

the  Reformation,  noticed  336. 


MnUal  PhUoaopky,  EkmenU  of,  no- 
ticed  478. 

Milman,  Rev,  H.  H.  history  of 
Christianity,  noticed  338. 

Modem  Greece,  Ancient  and^  441. 

MoU,  Dr.  Valentine,  Travels,  no- 
ticed 480. 

Music,  devotional,  the  principles  and 
claims  of^  361,  funaamental  pro- 
perties of  stvle  363,  existing  abu* 
ses  363,  methods  of  improvement, 
correct  information  364,  private 
and  family  praise  366,  early  in<* 
struction  367,  singing-schools  368, 
conoerts  369,  experienced  teach-* 
ers  370,  music  the  language  of 
fiMsling  371. 

Mule  Christian,  the,  by  Thomas 
Brookes,  noticed  346. 

N. 

Naturalist,  the  Juvenile,  noticed  493. 

Neander,  Dr.  Augustus,  First  plant- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church,  no- 
ticed 484. 

Nestorians,  the,  Dr.Robinson*s  review 
of  Dr.  Chant  on,  36,  customs  of  the 
Nestorians^salntation  36,-*mar- 
riage  37,  pastoral  occupation  38, 
languai^e  30,  a  conjectural  argu- 
ment 33,  traditions  34,  the  Jews 
among  the  Nestorians  acknow- 
ledge their  relationship  37,  argu- 
ment arising  from  the  country  of 
the  Nestorians  40.  ancient  limits 
of  Assyria  41.  Whither  were  the 
ten  tribes  carried  1  47,  historical 
evidences  examined  47,  the  first 
deportation  of  the  Jews  55,  the 
proclaoMlion  by  Cyrus  56,  the  im- 
pression accounted  for  that  the  ten 
tribes  were  lost  59,  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  considered  63,  Jerome 
also  speaks  of  the  ten  tribes  65, 
the  bearing  of  this  discussion  on 
Dr.  Grant's  theory  66,  concluding 
remarks  67. 

New  England  History,  examination 
of  certain  paints  of,  as  exhibited 
by  President  Gtuincy  and  other 
Unitarian  writers  ^.  Cluincy's 
history  divided  into  four  periods 
90.  The  early  creed  of  the  church- 
es o/  Massachusetts  91,  John  Har- 
vard's bequest  93,  the  early  Presi- 
dents of  Harvard  College  93,  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Increase  Ma« 
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tber  94,  bis  agency  in  England  95, 
procured  a  provincial  charter  96, 
assumed  high  responsibilities  97, 
was  a  member  of  the  reforming 
synod  of  1679, 99,  bis  controversy 
vith  Brattle  and  others   100,  was 
acting  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege 103.  vindication  of  the  char- 
acter ot  Mather  103,  President 
Cluincy  charges  him  respecting 
witchcraft  104,  accounted  ror  105, 
Mather's  treatment  of  Gov.  Dud- 
ley 107,  is  charged  with  supersti- 
tion  113,   vindicated    113,     the 
charge  of  selfishness  and  ambition 
refuted  116,  other  charges  consid- 
ered 119.    Biographical  sketch  of 
Cotton  Mather  133,  his  early  edu- 
cation 133,  bis  benevolence  185, 
bis  literature  137,  his  connection 
with   the  excitement   respecting 
witchcraft  139,  did  not  favor  pro- 
secutions 136,  the  charges  of  Pres. 
Cluincy  and  Mr.  Bancroft  refuted 
143. — Concluded:  other  objections 
against  Cotton  Mather  considered 
354,  his  letter  to  Governor  Dud- 
ley 358,  bis  conduct  towards  the 
College  361,  College  commence- 
ments 863,  Mather's  interest  in  the 
new  College  in  New  Haven  865, 
his  character  defended  366,  testi- 
mony of  his  cotemporaries  970. 
Why  have  Cluincy   and   others 
charged  the  Mathers  so  unjusil}^  1 
873,  strictures  on  other  points  in 
(Inincy's  history  878,  the  presi- 
dencies of  Willard  and  Leverett, 
origin  of  Yale  College  379,  early 
di flic ut ties  in   Harvard   College 
883,  the  bounty  of  Hollis  884,  the 
HoUis  professorship  of  Divinity, 
886,  examination  of  Prof.  Wig- 
glesworth  390,  Dr.  Tappan's  ap- 
pointment ^5,  Dr.  Ware's  elec- 
tion 896,  other  donations  to  Har- 
vard College  898,  Hopkins'   be- 
quest 898,  Li?now's  bequest  899, 
Presidents  Wadsworth  and  Hol- 
yoke    300,    revival    under    the 
preaching  of  Whitefleld  303,  con- 
troversy   respecting    Whitefield 
304,  remarks  on    President  Ed- 
wards 310,  more  recent  history  of 
Harvard  College  311,  change  of 
its  religious  character,  Unitarian- 
ism  313^  alieratioDs  in  the  board 


of  overseers  315,  controversy  eos- 
ceming  Dr.  Griffin  316,  extrava- 

Smt  expenditures  318,  claims  of 
e  people  of  Massachusetts  on 
Harvard  University  380,  connec- 
tion of  the  University  with  the 
Unitarian  Theol.  Seminary  334, 
concluding  remarks  337. 
Norlkem  Buropet  Baird  s  Yisit  to, 

noticed  830. 
Notices,  CrUieal,  386,  478. 

O. 

Ow  Counirff  a  plea  for,  noticed  493. 

P. 

PaUon,  Rev,  W,,  D.  P.,  en  Capital 
Puniskment,  noticed  493. 

Piiiy,  personal,  the  injluertce  of^  OA 
pulpit  eloquence  69. 

Poems,  Brainard'Sf  noticed  485. 

Poetry,  Prose  and,  tbe  difference  be- 
tween 394. 

Pond,  Rev.  Enoch,  D.  D.,  on  certain 
points  of  New  England  History, 

CRf ,  <v04. 

Popery  Unreasonable^  etc,  noticed 
840. 

Primitive  Church,  tbe  Constitution 
of,  noticed  839. 

Prose  and  Poetry,  the  difference  be- 
tween. Remarks  on  the  different 
kinds  of  composition  394,  the  va- 
rieties of  literature  395,  the  office 
of  criticism  396,  proM  and  poetry, 
the  most  general  division  of  liter- 
ary productions  397,  in  what  not 
distinguished  398,  poeUc  and 
prose  fiction  399,  ideal  representa« 
tions,  objects,  figures  403,  zompa* 
red  to  walking  and  dancing,  talk- 
ing and  singing  403,  the  distinc- 
tion between  prose  and  poetry 
illustrated  by  examples  406. 

Psalms,  the  Messianic,  commentary 
on,  noticed  483. 

Psychology,  by  Dr.  Schmucker,  no- 
ticed 478. 

Pulpit  Eloquence,  the  influence  of 
personal  piety  on  69.  What  is  es- 
sential to  the  preacher's  highest 
success?  70,  what  he  preaches 
71,  the  gmpel  addressed  to  the  mo- 
ral sense  78,  controversial  preach- 
ing 74,  philosophical  and  specula- 
tive preaching  77,  tasteful  and 
imaginative   preaefaing  78;    tbe 
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manner  of  preaching  79,  self-con- 
viction the  soul  of  eloquence  80, 
the  power  of  Christian  motive  82, 
other  iofluences  of  piety  85,  the 
testimony  of  facts  86. 
Punishment,  by  death,  Cheever  on, 

a. 

Questions  of  Inciter,  Dr.  Woods* 
reply  to,  146. 

Quincy^  ifosiah,  Lh.  Z>.,  history  of 
Ilarvard  Uoiversiiy,  reviewed  89, 
also  175,  his  statement  concerning 
Gov.  Hopkins  corrected  176,  the 
conditions  of  his  bequest  stated 
177,  legal  proceedings  concerning 
it  180,  another  construction  of  his 
will  defended  183,  Cluincy's  rep- 
resentation of  the  controversy  with 
Whitefield  corrected  186,  Yale 
College  and  the  Connecticut  cler- 
gy vindicated  187,  his  statements 
respecting  Edwards  and  others 
corrected  191,  Yale  College  again 
vindicated,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Pres.  Cluincy  refuted  194. 

R. 
Rtformation,  the  great^  Ustory  of, 

noticed  226,  482. 
Reply  to  ike  Questions  of  *'  Inquirer** 

146. 
Revolution^  the  French^  by  Carlyle, 

noticed  233. 
Richmond,   Leigh^   Annals  of  the 

Poor,  noticed  249. 
Robinson,  Prqf.  Edward,  D.  />.,  re- 
view of  Dr.  Oram  on  the  Nesto- 

rians  26. 
Roman  Catholicism,  Delineation  of 

by  C.  EllioU,  noticed  240. 
Rogers,  John,  Popery  unreasonable, 

unscriptural,  etc.,  noticed  240. 
Rost's  Ohreek  Lexicon^  noticed  488. 

S. 

Sacred  Lyrics,  by  Dr.  Beman,  no- 
ticed 234. 

Schmucker,  Rev,  S.  S.  D.  />.,  Psy- 
chology, noticed  478. 

Scott,  Rev.  George,  the  first  Swe- 
dish Missionary,  noticed  250. 

Shefard,  Charles  U.,  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  noticed  246. 

Spanish  Ballads,  ancient,  by  Lock- 
hart,  noticed  236. 


Soutkey,    Caroline,     Chapler$    on 
Church-yards,  noticed  485. 


T. 
Tappan,  Prof,  Henry  P.,  Works  en 

the  ^Ti^,  reviewed  411. 
Taste,  Literary,  the  elements  of,  by 

Prof.  Uaddack  394. 
T\iylor,  Rev.  O.  A.,  on  Aogustine 

as  a  sacred  orator  375. 
TeauwMh,  or  the  West,  by  Colton, 

noticed  490. 
Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  by 

Dr.  iSdoti.  noticed  480. 
THbes,  the  lost,  the  Nestorians,  or,  by 

Dr.  Grant,  reviewed  26. 
TSimt/iUl,  Rev.  Robert,  Claims  of 

Jesus,  noticed  250. 


U. 

Unitarian  writers,  on  certain  points 
of  New  England  history,  exam- 
ined 89,253. 

W. 

Webster,  Noah,  LL,  D.,  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, noticed  244. 

WhiU,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Natural  history 
of  Selborne,  noticed  481. 

White,  Rev.  Hugh,  on  Prayer,  no- 
ticed 491. 

Will,  Tappan^s  Works  on  the,  re- 
viewed. Editorial  remarks  41 1, 
remarks  on  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy 412,  its  prospects  413,  dan- 
gers  of  philo.sophical  speculation 
414,  spiritual  and  sensuous  philo- 
sophy 416,  an  apologue  from  Pla^ 
to  417,  general  remarks  419,  on 
systems  of  philosophy  420,  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Lewis  421,  the 
system  of  Edwards  contrary  to 
consciousness  422,  not  to  be  met 
by  reasoning  422,  other  systems 

423,  Edwards'  remarkable  piety 

424,  his  jealousy  for  the  divine 
sovereignty  425,  he  wrote  for  a 
particular  object  425,  was  a  meta- 
physical logician  426,  Prof.  Tap- 
pan  n6t  a  partisan  427,  his  ac- 
count of  Edwards'  doctrine  fairly 
stated  428,  tendency  to  fatalism,  a 
quotation  from  Stewart  420,  Ed- 
wards' argument  defective  in  four 
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B[)iiiU  439,  remarln  of  Daj  and 
tewart  433,  the  petitio  prinoipii 
in  Edwards  434,  his  definition  of 
liberty,  the  doctrine  of  motives 

435,  refuted  by  Edwards  himself 

436,  strange  reasoning  437,  Tap* 
pan's  view  of  election,  qoestion- 
abI4  438,  the  Scripture  doctrine 
stated  439,  a  colloquy  from  Cole- 
ridge 440. 

WinsloWf  Mrs,  Harrieif  Mnmr  rf^ 
noticed  348. 

Woods.  Htv,  Leonard,  D,  !>.,  Rq>ly 
to  ine  questions  of  'inquirer' 
146. 

Wordswofih,  Rtv,  Christopher,  Ath- 
ens and  Auica,  reviewed  441. 


Y. 
YsjeidieSf  thi  seel  of^  ^  Mtsopoiamia^ 
by  H.  A.  Homes,  329,  iheir  geo- 
graphical situation  329,  popula- 
tion, language,  character  332, 
their  race  333,  civil  organization 
334,  religion  335,  notions  derived 
from  Christianity,  baptism,  cler- 
gy 337,  their  respect  to  Christian 
priests  and  churches  338,  their 
doctrine  of  death  and  the  resur- 
rection,-^saints  339,  ilolatrotts 
worship,  prayer  340,  other  cus- 
toms, origm  of  the  sect  341,  re- 
ports of  Mohammedans  342,  of 
Christians  344,  of  the  Yezidies 
345,  results  346,  Father  Lucas's 
account  350. 
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are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  their  names,  to  the  sub- 
scriber, at  their  earliest  convenience,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  work  may  not  be  ^unnecessarily  delayed. 

No  demand  will  be  made  for  payment  until  the  delivery  of 
the  first  No.,  which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  requisite  encouragement  shall  be  obtained.  A  list  of  the 
names  of  the  original  subscribers  will  be  appended  to  the  last 
No.  of  the  work. 

GEO.  A.  PETERS,  Agent  for  the  Author, 
Brick  Church  Chapdy  36  P^urk  Row,  Mto-York. 


EDITORIAL    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To  the  readers  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository ,  and  the 

American  Eclectic. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  January  Nos.  of  the  above 
works^  the  subscriber  has  relinquished  his  post  as  one  of  their 
editors.  The  same  kind  Providence  which  directed  him  to 
this  interesting  field  of  labor  has  recently  inspired  the  hope 
that  he  may  resume,  at  no  distant  period,  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral office.  Unexpectedly  to  himself,  and  fortunately,  as  he 
trusts,  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  these  important  pub- 
lications, his  friend,  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,  has  offered  to  assume 
his  editorial  responsibilities. 

To  those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
rary qualifications  of  Prof.  Agnew,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  his  attainments  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
literature  are  precisely  such  as  will  be  most  serviceable  to  him 
in  his  new  employment.  His  translations  of  ^'  Krummacher's 
Parables"  and  "  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek 
Language  of  the  New  Testament"  bear  witness  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  German,  and  his  ability  to  convert  this  most  diffi- 
cult language  into  correct  and  faithful  English. 

The  subscriber  cannot  take  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository and  Eclectic  without  expressing  his  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  unexpected  kindness  with  which  his  own  efforts 
and  those  of  his  respected  and  efficient  coadjutor,  the  Senior 
Editor, — especially  in  the  establishment  of  the  latter  work^ — 
have  been  rewarded.  Very  few  persons  can  form  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  embarrassments  which  attend  the  commencement 
of  such  a  periodical.    But  we  have  been  constantly  cheered 
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with  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  the  public  approbation ;  and 
as  the  means  of  imparting  interest  and  value  to  these  works 
will  hereafter  increase,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  present 
editors  will  receive  the  continued  encouragement  of  the  friends 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  literature. 

SELAH.  B.  TREAT. 


The  above  resignation  would  have  been  received  with  re- 
gret by  the  Senior  Editor,  had  he  not  concurred  with  his  es- 
teemed associate  in  his  estimation  of  the  motives  which  have 
induced  it.  He  takes  pleasure,  however,  in  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  Mr.  Treat  for  his  very  efficient  and  acceptable 
editorial  labors  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  particularly 
for  the  important  aid  rendered  by  him  in  commencmg  the 
American  Eclectic  on  a  plan  which  has  thus  far  so  signally  com- 
mended itself  to  the  favor  of  a  discerning  public.  He  trusts, 
also,  that  the  station  relinquished,  by  one  whom  he  has  so 
much  reason  to  respect,  will  be  filled  with  equal  ability  and 
credit  by  his  successor. 

Thus  associated  in  the  editorial  charge  of  the  two  works 
above  named,  the  undersigned  respectfully  announce  their  de- 
termination to  continue  these  publications  on  the  same  liberal 
principles  of  free  discussion,  by  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
distmguished.  The  character  of  the  American  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, in  these  respects,  has  b^en  so  long  established  and  so  ex- 
tensively approved  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  any 
change  in  the  general  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted 
by  its  successive  editors  would  do  violence  to  the  judgment  and 
the  best  feelings  of  the  friends  of  a  sound  and  popular  Christian 
literature,  and  would  disappoint  the  cherished  expectations  of 
numerous  patrons  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Among  the  past  contributors  to  this  work  are  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  scholars  and  divines,  of  various 
denominations,  whose  correspondence  is  also  pledged  for  the 
future.  Others  are  seeking  it  as  the  medium  of  the  expression 
of  their  best  thoughts  to  the  pu'blic,  on  the  most  important 
topics  both  of  Biblical  and  iGreneral  Literature.  With  these  en- 
couragements the  editors  entertain  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
continue  the  Repository  on  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
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which  it  has  heretofore  maintained^  and  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness by  securing  for  its  pages,  from  the  most  competent  writers, 
the  results  of  those  advan^s  which  are  constantly  made  in  our 
country  in  all  the  branches  of  Biblical  learning  and  useful 
knowledge. 

The  American  Eclectic,  having  been  but  one  year  before 
the  public,  may  be  susceptible  of  still  more  marked  improve- 
ment. Our  selections  for  this  work  are  made  from  the  period- 
ical literature  of  all  foreign  countries.  The  facilities  for  the 
survey  and  examination  of  so  wide  a  field  are  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  and  the  undersigned,  with  the  aid  of  their  learned 
associates  in  this  country,  and  an  extensive  foreign  correspond- 
dence  already  secured,  may  confidently  expect  to  render  this  de- 
partment of  their  labors  increasingly  acceptable  and  useful.  It 
will  be  their  earnest  endeavor  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the 
public,  in  the  successive  Nos.  of  the  Eclectic,  the  most  impor- 
tant information  and  the  best  specimens  of  taste  and  reasoning  to 
be  derived  from  the  mass  of  materials  furnished  to  their  hands  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  all  nations.  The  favor  already  bestowed 
upon  this  new  and  popular  publication  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  is  destined  to  fill  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of 
our  country,  and  to  constitute  a  standard  work  of  permanent 
value  to  the  American  citizen  and  the  general  scholar. 

ABSALOM  PETERS. 

J.  HOLMES  AGNEW. 
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NEW  B&rrcMtlAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tm  'snbBcriber  haTtng  accepted  the  office  of  i^  Professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
which  he  has  been  recently  appointed,  feels  it  incumbent  on 


AMERICAN  BIBUCAI..  REPOSITORY,  JULY,  1B4BL 

The  insertion  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Robinsoa  on  the  cover  of  this  Not. 
•f  the  Repository,  and  in  the  Editoriai  Announcements,  is  only  intend^ 
to'iinply;  that  in  addition  to  occitsional  contributions  to  the  work,  ss^ 
heretofoie,  he  will  favor  the  Editor  with  his  counsel  in.  the  Biblical 
Departments 


T'*      ••  •-••' 


trusts  will  not,  affect  unfavorably  these  excellent  works. 
Professor  Agnew,  on  whom  will  hereafter  be  devolved  the 
principal  editorial  responsibility,  is  favorably  known  to  our 
readers  and  the  public,  and  the  subscriber  adds  with  pleasure 
the  assurance  of  his  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  conduct 
these  publications  in  a  manner  which  shall  fulfil  their  highest 
promise  of  excellence  and  usefulness.  It  will  be  seen  also 
from  a  notice  which  will  accompany  this  announcement, 
that  another  and  much  more  competent  individual  has  con- 
sented to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the,  subscriber,  as 
pledged  to  render  to  the  editor  such  advice  and  aid  as  may 
be  desired,  and  as  their  official  duties  shall  allow.  With  the 
best  anticipations,  therefore,  as  to  the  results  of  the  measure, 
in  respect  to  these  cherished  and  valuable  publications,  the 
subscriber  resigns  their  principal  editorial  charge  into  the 
hands  of  one  whom  he  has  much  occasion  to  respect  as  an 
associate,  and  whom  he  is  happy  to  commend  to  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  public  under  the  increased  responsibilities 
he  has  consented  to  assume.  « 

ABSALOM  PETERS. 
New  York,  July  1,  1842. 


An  unexpected  providence  having  called  his  highly  es- 
teemed and  senior  associate  to  ano^er  post  of  usefulness  in 
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the  church,  the  subscriber  feels  obliged  to  submit  ta  the  re 
signation  of  his  editorship  of  the  works,  which  have  been  sa 
admirably  and  satisfactorily  conducted  by  him. 

The  change  will  impose  on  the  subscriber  a  responsibility 
and  an  amount  of  labor,  of  which  he  had  no  anticipation  when 
he  recently  consented  to  become  the  associate  junior  editor 
of  the  American  Biblical  Repository  and  the  American  Eclec- 
tic.  He  regrets  that  an  association  so  pleasant  must  thus  be 
dissolTed,  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  de- 
volved on  him  by  this  event,  believing  that  as  the  day  is,  so 
will  the  strength  be.  With  the  continued  contributions  of 
those,  who  have  hitherto  sided  in  rendering  the  Repository 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  sub- 
scriber indulges  the  hope  of  being  able  to  meet  the  public  ex* 
pectation.  And  in  respect  to  the  Eclectic,  his  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  means  of  rendering  it  still  more  acceptable,  and, 
by  the  introduction  of  articles  from  the  continental  journals, 
make  it  a  repository  of  matter  no  where  else  to  be  found  in 
the  English  tongue. 

He  is  especially  relieved,  in  assuming  the  charge  of  these 
important  works,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  announce  to 
the  public,  that  he  will  have  the  continued  aid  of  Dr.  Peters, 
and  also  of  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  (See  cover,  p.  i.) 

For  the  principles  on  which  the  works  will  be  conducted, 
readers  are  referred  to  the  editorial  advertisement  in  the 
April  number  of  1842. 

J.  HOLMES  AGNEW. 

New  York,  July  l,  1842. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
Remarks  on  Prayer. 

By  CalTin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literataro  in  Lane  Seminary,  Otncinnati,  Ohio. 

In  respect  to  prayer  the  scriptures  plainly  teach  us  two 
things.  I.  That  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  for  the 
things  which  we  need*  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
them. 

This  truth  i^  taught  in  such  texts  as  the  following :  He 
shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.  Ps.  72  :  12.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  before  they  call  I  will  answer  ;  and  while  they  are  yet 
speaking  I  will  hear.  Isa.  66 :  24.  Tf  any  of  you  lack  wis- 
dom let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally  to  all  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  James  1  :  5. 
Open  the  New  Testament  and  read  attentively  our  Saviour's 
declarations  as  recorded  in  Matt.  7 :  7 — 1 1 .  Luke  1 1 :  5 — J  3, 
18:  1-8. 

II.  The  scriptures  also  clearly  teach  us  that  the  general 
promises  above  quoted,  have  actually  been  realized  by  those 
who,  in  a  right  spirit,  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 
This  truth  is  taught  in  passages  like  the  following :  The  Lord 
hath  heard  my  supplication.  Ps.  6:9.  I  sought  the  Lord 
ajnd  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.  This 
poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles.  Ps.  34  :  4 — 6.  Open  the  Old  Testament 
and  read  the  whole  narrative.  2  Kings  19:  14 — 37.    2  Kings 
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19 :  20.  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah 
saying,  thas  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  which  thou 
hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  I 
have  heard.  ▼.  83.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same 
shall  he  return,  and  shaD  not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the 
Lord.  Ts.  35,  36.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  four  score  and  five  thousand ;  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and 
went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineyeh. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  scripture  for  the  verification  of 
these  promises.  Many  a  christian,  in  every  age,  has  known 
and  felt  that  his  own  prayers  far  particular  blessings  have 
been  heard  and  favorably  answered ;  and  such  instances  in 
the  life  of  a  christian  are  numerous,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
simpUcity  and  uniformity  with  which  he  relies  on  God.  A 
few  insulated  cases  of  this  kind,  might  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  accidental  coincidence;  but  when  they  occur 
uniformly  and  through  a  series  of  years,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  sound  reasoning  to  explain  them  in  this  manner. 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  well  authenticated 
examples.  Heniy  Young  Stilling  was  an  eminent  physician 
in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  He  died  in 
the  year  1812,  and  consequently  was  well  known  to  many 
persons  now  living.  His  career  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
By  his  skill  as  an  oculist,  he  restored  more  blind  persons  to 
sight  than  there  are  miracles  recorded  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  some  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  feel  no  doubt  of  the  entire  accuracy 
of  the  facts  about  to  be  related.  Stilling  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  German  poet  Goethe,  who  will  not  be  accused 
of  credulity  or  superstition,  and  it  was  at  Goethe's  suggestion 
that  he  pubhshed  the  account  of  his  own  life  from  which  the 
following  incidents  are  taken.  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
says  of  Stilling,  ''he  had  a  round  understanding — ^and  an 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good«  right,  and  true,  in  the  utmost 
possible  purity.  His  course  of  life  had  been  very  simple, 
and  yet  had  abounded  with  events,  and  a  manifold  activity. 
The  element  of  his  energy  was  an  impregnable  faith  in  God, 
and  in  an  assistance  immediately  proceeding  from  Him, 
which  obviously  justified  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  provision. 
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and  an  infallible  deliveraqce  from  every  difitress  and  erery 
evil.  He  bad  experienced  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
in  his  life,  and  they  had  recently  been  frequently  repeated  ; 
80  that,  though  he  led  a  frugal  life,  yet  it  was  without  care 
and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness ;  and  he  applied  himself 
most  diligently  to  his  studies,  although  he  could  not  reckon 
on  any  certain  subsistence  from  one  quarter  of  a  year  to 
another.  I  urged  him  to  write  his  life,  and  he  promised  to. 
do  so." 

Such  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Goethe,  who  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  ^nd  surely  no  one  will 
say  that  Goethe  was  a  man  to  be  beguiled  by  religious  fanati* 
cism,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  lus  life,  when  be 
wrote  the  sentences  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

In  youth.  Stilling  was  extremely  poor,  destitute  of  the 
common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  After  a  long  sea^ 
son  of  anxiety  and  prayer,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God, .  that  he  should  go  to  a  University  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  medical  profession.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
make  choice  of  a  University,  but  waited  for  an  intimation 
from  his  Heavenly  Father ;  for  as  he  intended  to  study  sim* 
ply  from  faith,  he  would  not  follow  his  own  will  in  any  thing. 
Three  weeks  after  he  had  come  to  this  determination,  a'  friend 
asked  him,  whjther  he  intended  to  go.  He  replied  he  did 
not  know.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "  our  neighbor  Mr.  T.  is  going 
to  Slrasburgto  spend  a  winter  there,  go  with  him."  This 
touched  StiTling's  heart ;  he  fell  ikai  this  was  the  intimation 
he  had  waited  lor.  Meanwhile  Mr.  T.  himself  entered  the 
room,  and  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  proposition.  The 
whole  of  his  welfare  now  depended  on  his  becoming  a  physi- 
cian, and  for  this,  a  thousand  dollars  at  least,  were  requisite, 
of  which  he  could  not  tell  /n  the  whole  world  where  to  raise 
a  hundred.  He  nevenheiess  fixed  his  confidence  firmly  on 
God,  and  reasoned  st»  f(?ilows  :  "  God  begins  nothing  without 
terminating  it  gloriousiV  ;  i^ow  it  is  most  certainly  true  thai 
He  alone  has  ordered  my  present  circumstances  entirely 
without  my  co-operation. — Consequently  it  is  also  most  cer- 
tainly true,,  that  he  will  accomplish  every  thing  regarding  me 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself."  He  smilingly  said  to  his 
friends  who  were  as  poor  as  himself — "  I  wonder  from  what 
quarter  my  Heavenly  Father  will  provide  me  with  money." 
When  they  expressed  anxiety,  he  said,  "  Believe  assuredly 

1* 
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that  He  who  was  able  to  feed  a  thousand  people  with  a  little 
bread  lives  still,  and  to  Him  I  commit  myself.  He  will  cer- 
tainly find  out  means.  Do  not  be  anxious,  the  Lord  will 
provide." 

Forty-six  dollars  was  ali  that  he  could  raise  for  his  jour- 
ney. He  met  unavoidable  delay  on  the  way,  and  while  in 
Frankfort,  three  days  ride  from  Strasburg,  he  had  but  a 
single  dollar  left.  He  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one,  but 
waited  for  the  assistance  of  his  Heavehly  Father.  As  he 
was  walking  the  street  and  praying  inwardly  to  God,  he  met 
Mr.  L.,  a  merchant  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  who 
says  to  him  :  "  Stilling,  what  brought  you  here  ?"  "  I  am 
going  lo  Strasburg  to  study  medicine."  "  Where  do  you 
get  your  money  to  study  with  ?"  **  I  have  a  rich  Father  in 
heaven."  Mr.  L.  looked  steadily  at  him  and  inquired,  **How 
much  money  have  you  on  hand  ?"  •*  One  dollar,*'  says 
Stilling.  "So,"  says  Mr.  L.  "Well,  I'm  one  of  yourFather's 
stewards,"  and  handed  him  thirty-three  dollars.  Stilling  felt 
warm  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  says  he,  "  I  am  now  rich  enough — 
I  want  no  more."  This  first  trial  made  him  so  courageous, 
that  he  no  longer  doubted  that  God  would  help  him  .  through 
every  thing. 

He  had  been  but  ^  short  time  in  Strasburg,  when  his  thirty- 
three  dollars  had  agahj  been  reduced  to  on^  on  which  account 
he  began  again  to  pray  very  earnestly.    Just  at  this  time, 

one  morning,  his  room-mate,  Mr.  T ,  says  to  him : — 

**  Stilling,  I  believe  you  dhj  not  bring  much  money  with  you," 
and  offered  him  thirty  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  gladly  accept- 
ed as  in  answer  to  his  prayer^.  In  a  few  months  after  this, 
the  time  arrived  when  he  must>;^ay  the  Lecturer's  fee,  or  have 
his  name  struck  from  the  list  of  students.  The  money  was 
to  he  paid  by  six  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening.  Thursday 
morning  came  and  he  had  no  money,  and  no  means  of  get- 
ting any.  The  day  was  spent  in  prayer.  Five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  came,  and  yet  there  was  no  money.  His  faith  began 
almost  to  fail ;  he  broke  out  into  a  perspiration — his  face  was 
wet  with  tears.     Some   one  knocked  at  the  door.     "  Come 

in,"  said  he.     It  was  Mr.  R ,  the  gentleman  of  whom  he 

rented  the  room.  "  I  called,"  said  Mr.  R — -,  "  to  see  how 
you  like  your  room  ?"     "  Thank  you,"  says  Shilling,  **  I  like 

it  very  much."     Says  Mr.  R ,  "  I  thought  I  would  ask 

you  one  other  question  ;  have  you  brought  any  money  witli 
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you  V*  Stilling  says  he  now  felt  like  Habakkuk  when  the 
Angel  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  carry  him  to 
Babylon.*  He  answered,  "  No,  I  have  no  money."  Mr. 
R-— —  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  at  length  said,  *^  I 
see  how  it  is,  God  has  sentme  to  help  you."  He  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  dollars  in  gold. 

Stilling  says  he  then  felt  like  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  when 
Habakkuk  brought  him  his  food.  He  threw  himself  on  tlie 
floor  and  thanked  Uod  with  tears.  He  then  went  to  the  Cok 
lege  atid  paid  his  fee  as  well  as  the  best.  His  whole  Cd- 
lege  life  was  one  series  of  just  such  circumstances.  He  was 
often  in  want  of  money,  but  he  never  asked  man  for  it^,  for 
be  had  no  man  to  ask  ;  he  asked  God  for  it,  and  it  always 
came  when  he  needed  it.  Was  he  authorised  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  study  with  such  prospects,  and  such  expectations  ? 
The  leadings  o?  providence  were  such,  that  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  on  this  course 
of  study;  he  prayed  fervently  for  divine  guidance,  and  felt 
that  he  had  it;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  lawful  means  in 
his  power  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants— and  when  he  bad 
no  means  of  his  own,  he  asked  help  of  God — and  never 
failed  to  receive  what  he  asked  for.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  useful  physicians,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  poor  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  restored  sight 
during  his  life,  to  nearly  five  thousand  blind  people,  most  of 
whom  were  very  poor,  and  unable  to  render  hina  any  pecu- 
niary reward. 

What  stronger  proof  can  we  have  that  God  was  his  guide  ? 
Let  us  take  a  series  of  events  of  the  same  kind  from  the  life 
of  another  person  who  lived  a  century  previous,  and  was  of 
a  calling  and  character  quite  different  from  that  of  Stilling. 
Augustus  Herman  Franke  was  a  parish  minister  in  the  city 
of  Halle,  with  a  small  salary,  barely  sufficient  for  his  own 
support,  and  no  property  except  his  books.  He  vras  a  man 
of  cool,  deliberate  judgtnent  and  extensive  learning,  and  was 
benevolent  on  principle  rather  than  impulse.  His  heart  was 
affected  with  a  view  of  the  wretched  condition  of  tlie  child* 
len  of  the  uneducated  poor,  in  Halle,  and  was  determined  to 


*  See  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Apocrypha, 
verses  33 — 39. 
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do  something  for  their  relief.  In  process  of  time  he  had  a 
large  orphan  establishment,  containing  between  three  and 
four  hundred  children,  entirely  dependent  on  his  exertions  for 
their  education,  their  clothing,  and  their  daily  food.  His 
means  of  course  were  continually  running  short,  and  he  had 
no  other  resource  than  prayer  to  God. 

This  was  a  resource  which  never  failed.  Hear  his  own 
testimony,  as  it  has  been  confirmed  by  thousands  of  witnesses: 
"In  the  month  of  April,  1696,  our  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  necessary  sup^ies  for 
the  next  week.  This  caused  me  great  distress ;  when  some 
person,  who  is  yet  unknown  to  me,  put  into  my  hands  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  orphans.  At  another  time  when  our 
stores  were  exhausted,  we  laid  our  case  before  the  Lord,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  our  prayer,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
my  door  and  a  letter  was  handed  in  with  $50  in  gold :  $20 
soon  after  came,  which  completely  supplied  our  wants,  and 
we  were  taught  that  Gpd  will  often  hear  prayer  almost  before 
it  is  offered.  In  the  month  of  October,  1698,  I  sent  a  ducat 
to  a  poor  and  afflicted  woman,  who  wrote  me  that  it  came  to 
hand  at  a  time  when  she  greatly  needed  it,  and  she  prayed 
God  to  give  my  poor  orphans  a  heap  of  ducats  for  it.  Soon 
after,  I  received  from  one  friend  two  ducats  ;  from  another 
twenty-five  ;  lEiom  two  others  forty-three ;  and  firom  Prince 
Paul  of  Wertemburg  five  hundred.  When  I  saw  all  this 
money  on  the  table  before  me,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
prayer  of  the  poor  woman,  and  how  literally  it  had  been  ful- 
filled. In  February,  1699,  I  was  almost  entirely  without 
funds,  though  much  was  needed  for  the  daily  wants  of  the 
children  and  other  poor.  In  this  stale  of  diflSculty,  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  *  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom/  &c.  When  I  had  given  out  the  last  of  our 
money,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord.  As  I  left  my  room  to  go  into 
the  college,  I  found  a  student  waiting  for  me,  who  put  $70 
into  my  hands.  Soon  afterwards,  we  were  in  the  greatest 
want,  but  I  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  determined  to  go  to  my 
closet  and  spread  my  wants  before  him.  I  arose  to  go  to  my 
closet,  and  while  on  my  way,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands 
firom  a  merchant,  informing  me  that  he  had  received  a  cheque 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  me  for  the  orphan  house. 
How  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  promise,  *  Before 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
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will  A^ar/-*-l8a.  65 :  24.    I  had  now  no  reason  to  ask  for 
assistance,  but  I  went  to  my  closet  and  praised  th€  Lord  for 
bis  ffoodness.     At   another  time   the  superintendent  of  the 
building  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  received  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  laborers  ;  *  No,'  said  I,  *  but  I 
have  faith  in  God.'     Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 
when  some  one  was  announced  at  the  door.  On  going  to.  him, 
I  found  he  had  brought  me  thirty  dollars.    I  returned  to  the 
study  and  asked  the  superintendent  how  much  money  he 
needed.     He  replied,  *  thirty  dollars.'     *  There  they  are,' 
said  I.    At  another  time  of  great  need,  I  prayed  particularly, 
*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'    I  dwelt  upon  the  words 
this  day,  for  we  needed  immediate  aid.    While  I  was  yet 
praying,  a  friend  came  to  my  door  and  brought  me  $400. 
At  one  time  I  was  recountinc^  to  a  Christian  friend  some  €i 
our  remarkable  deliverances  Irom  want,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  even  wept.    While  I  was  speaking,  as 
if  to  confirm  my  statements,  I  received  a  letter  containing  a 
cheque  for  $500.    At  another  time  I  was  in  need  of  a  large 
sum,  but  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  even  ten  dollars.  The 
steward  came  ;  but  having  no  mon^y  for  him,  I  asked  him  to 
come  again  after  dinner,  and  in  the  mean  time  ffave  myself 
to  j^ayer.    When  he  came  in  the  afternoon,  all  that  I  could 
do  was  to  ask  him  to  come  affain  in  the  evening.     In  the  af- 
ternoon I  was  visited   by  a  iriendj  with  whom  I  united  in 
prayer  to  God.     As  I  accompanied  my  friend  to  the  door,  on 
his  departure,  I  found  the  steward  standing  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  person  who  put  into  my  hands  $150.     On 
another  occasion,  the  superintendent  began  to  pay  the  labor- 
ers with  only  fourteen  dollars,  but  before  he  got  through,  he 
received  enough  to  complete  the  payments.     One  of  my 
orphan  children  who  was  about  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  friends^ 
came  and  asked  me  for  two  dollars  to  bear  his  expenses.     I 
told  him  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them  to  him,  but  that  I  had 
not  more  than  a  half  dollar  in  the  world.     This  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  as  he  had  never  discovered  the  least  signs 
of  poverty  at  the  orphan  house.     I  told  him  to  return  to  me 
again  after  a  short  time.    1  thought  of  goii)g  to  bonow  the 
money,  but  being  engaged  in  a  piece  of  business  which  could 
not  be  postponed,  and  knowing  that  the  Lord  could  easily 
send  me  the  sum,  if  it  was  his  will,  T  kept  my  seat.     In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  person  came  m  bringing  me 
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twenty  dollars.  I  was  now  able  to  give  the  boy  his  two  dol- 
lars, which  I  did  most  cheerfully." 

So  uniformly  did  this  assistance  come,  just  when  it  was 
most  needed,  and  through  so  long  a  series  of  years  was  it 
continued,  that  the  old  steward,  instead  of  desponding,  got 
into  the  habit  of  saying,  when  any  great  difficulty  occurred, 
'*  Now  we  shall  have  reason  a^ain  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  God  will  come  to  our  aid." 

This  institution  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
useful  in  Europe.  It  frequently  has  from  2700  to  3000 
pupils,  and  when  I  visited  it  in  1 836,  it  was,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  schools  I  saw  in  the  whole  progress 
of  my  tour.  Franke  also  instituted  a  bible  press  to  furnish 
bibles  cheap  for  the  poor.  This  press  has  issued  over  two 
millions  of  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  the  New  Testament.  He  also  established  a  large 
apothecary's  shop,  for  furnishing  medicines  to  the  poor, 
which  is  still  in  active  operation ;  and  a  benevolent  book- 
store, which  is  now  the  largest  in  Germany.  So  much  for 
the  faith  and  tlie  prayers  of  one  man ! 

If  any  one  can  believe  that  such  a  long  series  of  answers 
to  prayer  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  accidental 
coincidences,  such. a  man  would  scarcely  be  persuaded, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

May  every  Clmatian  expect  such  answers  to  prayer,  as 
those  which  we  find  in  th«  lives  of  Stilling  and  Franke  ? — 
Yes,  every  Christian  who  liv«$  and  feels  as  Stilling  and 
Franke  lived  and  felt,  may  expect  such  answers  to  prayer  as 
Stilling  and  Franke  had.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  he  regards  every  individual  exactly  according  to  the  state 
of  his  heart.  In  every  case,  whenever  the  conditions  are 
/  complied  with,  the  promises  are  always  fulfilled.  These 
I  conditions  are  a  right  state  of  heart,  entire  devotedness  to 
God,  disinterested  love  to  man,  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  feelincs  must  not  be  tran- 
sient and  fitful,  but  they  must  constitute  the  very  habit  of  the 
mind.  Without  a  full  compliance  with  these  conditions, 
confidence  in  prayer  is  presumption,  it  is  not  faith.  A 
Univ6rsali6t  once  said  or  a  very  benevolent  evangelical 
neighbor  of  his,  who  was  gieatly  prospered  in  his  worldly 
affairs,  *'  I  do  believe  the  Lord  sometimes  prospers  those 
who  give  away  money;  for  there  is  Col.  M.,  the  more  he 
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gives  away  the  richer  he  grows ;  but  it  would  not  work  with 
me  at  all."  The  Universalist was  right;  it  would  not  work 
with  him  as  it  did  with  Col.  M.  And  why  not?  Because 
he  bad  not  CoL  M/s  single-hearted  piety,  and  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  God.  It  is  not  a  state  of  mind  which  can  be  called 
up  for  a  particular  exigency,  and  continued  odIv  while  that 
exigency  lasts  ;  if  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  mind  it  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

But  are  not  the  promises  absolgte  to  believing  prayer  ?  And 
may  we  not  of  a  sudden  lay^claim  to  the  promi^s,  though 
destitute  of  a  devotional  habit  ?  The  first  dawnings  of  a  right, 
state  of  heart  may  lay  claim  to  the  promises ;  but  we  can 
have  no  evidence  m  respect  to  ourselves  that  we  have  a  right 
state  of  heart,  except  as  the  result  of  habitualdevotion.  The 
promises  are  indeed  absolute,  but  the  Bible  is  written  for 
beines  who  are  supposed  lo  have  common  sense,  and  who 
are  bound  to  use  that  common  sense  in  its  interpretation. 
Our  Saviour  says.  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  But  the  drunkard 
who  is  destitute  of  money,  would  that  others  should  give 
him  rum ;  is  it  therefore  his  duty,  when  he  has  money,  to 
give  rum  to  others  ?  This  would  be  doing  precisely  as  he  v 
would  be  done  by,  but  would  it  be  obeying  the  Saviour's 
precept  ?  Let  common  sense  answer.  Jesus  says,  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn   not  thou  away.    Is  it  therefore  your  duly   to 

5iveyour  money  to  any  profligate  who  may  ask  you  for  it? 
Lg^in  I  say,  let  common  sense  answer.  Our  Saviour  says, 
When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  thy  doof. 
But  if  a  man  has  no  closet,  or  if  his  closet  has  no  door,  can 
he  not  pray  ?     And  must  he  never  pray  in  public  ? 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  is  there  any  limitation  ex- 
pressed, but  such  limitations  as  common  sense  demands,  are 
always  to  be  understood  ;  and  so  are  they  to  be  understood  ^ 
in  the  promises  relating  to  prayer.  No  promises  that  are 
given  to  prayer  will  subject  God's  omniscience  to  man's  short- 
sightedness, or  take  the  control  of  the  world  out  of  God's  hand 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  mortal  who  prays. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  the  thins  asked  for,  is  a 
proper  thing  to  be  asked  for,  that  it  is  asked  for  in  a  right 
spirit,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  a  right  object, 
and  adways  in  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     Ye  ask 
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and  receivenot  because  ye  ask  amiss^  thai  ye  may  consumeit 
upon  your  lusts. 

But  may  we  always,  in  eyery  case,  when  our  prayer  is 
acceptable,  expect  the  yery  thing  which  we  ask  for  ? 

The  mother  of  Augustine  was  a  woman  of  devoted  piety, 
bat  her  son  was  a  youth  of  wild  and  dissipated  habits.  She 
prayed  earnestly  and  long  for  his  conversion,  but  apparently 
without  success.  At  length  he  resolved  to  visit  Rome.  She, 
supposing  that  the  temptations  of  that  abandoned  city  would 
be  his  ruin,  most  earnestly  begged  of  God  to  thwart  his  pur- 
pose. She  felt  a  quiet  assurance  that  God  had  heard  her 
prayer,  and  that  her  desire  would  be  granted ;  but  to  her 
amazement  her  son  went  to  Rome.  There  be  fell  in  with 
Christian  society,  and  was  converted.  His  mother  then  ac* 
knowledged  that,  though  the  particular  thing  she  asked  for 
was  withhoMen,  yet  the  deep  desire  of  her  heart,  the  desire 
which  had  prompted  all  her  prayers,  was  granted.  What  was 
the  fault  in  the  prayers  of  this  woman  ?  Simply  an  ignorance 
of  the  means  which  God  would  use  for  her  son's  conversion, 
a  thing  she  could  not  have  known  without  special  revelation. 
She  prayed  according  to  the  knowledge  which  slie  haid,  and 
God  answered  her  according  to  the  desire  of  her  heart. 

This  is  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  example. 
A  pious  man  in  the  city  of  Erfurt,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian, 
mourns  over  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  most  earnestly 
longs  for  a  reformation.  He  prays  day  and  night,  that  the 
emperor  may  be  converted,  and  feels  that  his  prayer  is  ac- 
cepted, and  that  his  request  will  be  granted.  A  charity  stu- 
dent at  law  in  the  University,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner  in  a 
neighboring  village,  is  walicing  with  a  friend  that  evening, 
when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  throws  them  both  to  the 
ground.  He  recovers,  but  finds  that  his  friend  is  dead.  This 
awfal  visitation  is  the  means  of  his  conversion  to  God,  and  he 
resolves  on  the  spot  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Is  this  an  answer  to 
the  good  man's  prayers  ?  He  is  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  the  emperor  as  a  means  of  reforming  the  church ;  but  this 
young  charity  student  is  Martin  Luther,  a  man  whom  God 
has  qualified  to  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  his  church 
than  twenty  such  emperors  as  Maximilian  could  have  done, 
had  they  been  converted  ever  so  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
know,  and  we  cannot  always  know,  what  are  the  best  means 
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lerhidi  God  can  employ  for  the  accomplisbnient  of  his  wojrk ; 
but  we  do  know  the  great  ends  he  has  to  accomplish,  and  ^ 
while  we  are  praying  sincerely  and  acceptably  for  Him  to 
set  in  motion  a  particular  instrumentality,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of^  these  purposes,  he  may  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  set  in  motion  another  which  is  a  thousand  times  more 
efficient. 

But  does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  excite  in  Chris- 
tians a  particular  desire  for  a  particular  object  ?  and  incite 
them  to  pray  for  it  with  a  full  belief  that  this  particular  object 
will  be  gained  ? 

Such  cases  unquestionably  may  occur,  and  if  we  may  trust 
the  experience  of  Christians,  they  have  occurred  not  unfre- 
quently.  In  such  cases,  the  desire  is  undoubtedly  excited  in 
order  to  lead  Christians  to  pray  more,  and  more  earnestly, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  particular 
blessing  implored.  The  mistake  consists  in  supposing  that 
all  acceptable  prayer  is  of  this  distinctive  character,  and  that 
this  i»  tne  only  prayer  which  deserves  the  name  of  the  prayer 
of  faith. 

Some  people  talk  and  reason  as  if  they  supposed  two  or 
three  Christians  might,  if  they  were  only  holy  enough,  go 
into  a  particular  town,  and  there  pray  that  every  individual  in 
that  town  might  be  immediately  converted,  and  fully  believe 
that  their  prayer  would  be  literally  answered,'  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  piayer  and  this  faith,  every  individual  in 
that  town  would  be  immediately  converted,  and  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  whole  world  is  not  thus  converted  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is,  that  Christians  are  not  holy  enough,  or  do  not 
pray  and  believe  in  just  this  manner. 

This  idea,  it  appears  to  me,  is  unscriptural  and  fanatical.  ^ 
If  this  be  the  correct  idea  of  prayer,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  had  holiness  enough  and  faith 
enough  to  pray  the  whole  world  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
instantaneously,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that  the  world 
should  be  so  converted  :  and  surely,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day  and 
praying,  and  sometimes  spending  whole  nights  in  prayer  to 
God ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  often  prayed 
for  those  for  whom  he  came  to  suffer  and  die,  and  for  whom 
he  was  continually  laboring.  And  undoubtedly,  too,  his 
prayers  were  heard,  for  he  said  to  his  Father,  "  I  know  that 
thou  always  hearesi  me." 
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llere  are  several  instances  in  the  Bible,  yrhere  acceptable 
prayer  has  been  oflfered,  and  God  has  heard  and  answered  it, 
and  yet  the  particular  thing  asked  for  has  not  been  granted. 

Gen.  17:  18 — 21.  Abraham  prays  that  Ishmael  may 
inherit  the  promises  which  God  had  given  him ;  God  accepts 
the  prayer,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  accepted  ;  and  yet  adheres 
to  his  previous  determination  that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son  who 
shall  be  the  heir  of  the  promises,  and  this,  when  it  occurred, 
gave  Abraham  greater  joy  tlian  if  he  had  received  the  very 
thing  he  asked  for. 

Gen.  18:  16 — 33.  Abraham  intercedes  for  Lot.  Who  can 
read  this  narrative  and  not  believe,  that  Abraham's  interces- 
sion, though  the  thing  he  asked  for  was  withholden,  was  both 
acceptable  to  God  and  profitable  to  himself? 

2  Cor.  12:  7,  9.  Paul  prayed  that  a  particular  annoyance 
might  be  removed.  Wiiat  it  was  he  does  not  inform  us,  and 
it  is  idle  for  us  to  conjecture.  His  prayer  was  accepted, 
the  annoyance  was  not  removed,  but  ne  had  strength  given 
him  to  bear  it,  and  turn  it  to  good  account ;  so  that  be  gloried 
in  the  very  infirmity  which  had  before  troubled  him,  and 
from  which  he  had  thrice  prayed  to  be  deHvered.  He  now 
feels  it  far  better  to  have  the  infirmity,  with  the  grace  of  God 
in  enabling  him  to  bear  it,  so  that  the  power  of  Christ  might 
be  manifested  in  him. 

The  case  of  our  Saviour  is  very  remarkable,  and  well 
worthy  our  attention.  Math.  26:  39 — 42.  Mark  14:  35. 
Luke  22  :  42.  It  was  not  the  mere  agony  of  crucifixion  that 
oui  Saviour  so  much  dreaded,  but  the  untold,  unutterable 
sorrow,  connected  with  the  hidings  of  his  father's  face  from 
him  in  that  dreadful  hour,  and  the  other  sufierings  connected 
with  his  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  When  the 
hour  approached,  his  human  nature  sunk,  and  he,  ear- 
nestly desired,  if  any  other  way  were  possible,  he  might 
be  spared  the  agony. 

Some  have  contended  that  Jesus  feared  he  should  die  of 
his  agony  in  the  garden  before  he  came  to  the  cross,  and  he 
prayed  to  be  saved  firom  dying  there ;  and  the  particular 
thing  asked  for  was  granted.  In  support  of  this  interpretation, 
Heb.  5 :  7,  Ae  was  heard  in  that  he  feared,  is  quoted.  The 
expression  in  the  original  is,  oUa  rij^  sOsjtfisuiCf  and  S(^Xa^eia  in 
the  New  Testament  does  not  mean  dread  of  death,  but  it 
signifies  Godly  fear,  (as  it  is  translated  in  Heb.  12 :  28,)  or 
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pisty.  Compare  Luke  2 :  25.  Acts  2:  5.  8:2.  'A^o  with  the 
genitive  means  on  account  of ,  or  because  of.  See  Math.  18: 
7.  Luke  19:  3.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  he 
was  heard  on  account  of  his  piety.  The  passage  indeed 
proves  that  his  prayer  was  heard  and  accepted,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  particular  thing  asked  for  was  granted. 

Against  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  prayer  there 
are  innumerable  objections,  both  of  a  critical  and  moral 
nature. 

1.  It  is  by  no  means  Sie  obvious  interpretation.  No  one, 
on  first  reading  the  passage,  would  ever  imagine  that  Christ 
was  praying  to  be  saved  from  dying  in  the  g^en.  Some*- 
thing  else  besides  the  narrative  must  put  this  idea  into  tho- 
reader's  mind,  or  he  would  never  have  it. 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  narrative. 
According  to  Mark  14  :  35,  Christ  prayed,  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  hour  pass  from  me.  Now,  hour  is  the  word 
generally  used  to  signify  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  cross, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  passages  :  John 
7:  30.  8:  20.  12:  23,27.  l;l:  1.  17:  1.  Luke  22:  53. 
He  prayed  to  be  spared,  if  possible,  the  agonies  of  the  atoning 
death.  He  was  heard  ana  answered  by  receiving  strength 
to  bear  all  that  was  laid  upon  him.  Luke  22  :  43. 

3.  The  second  time  Jesus  went  away  to  pray  he  said. 
My  Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  that  this  cup  pass  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done,  Malt.  26  :  42.  Accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  we  are  considering,  the  meaning  of 
this  petition,'  divested  of  its  figurative  language,  must  be.  My 
Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  for  me  to  survive  this  agony  in 
the  garden^  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  never  reach  the  cross,  thy 
will  be  done.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Christ,  as  the  words 
thus  understood  must  imply,  very  nearly  relinquished  all  hope 
of  ever  reaching  the  cross,  concluded  it  was  his  Father's 
will  that  he  should  die  in  the  garden,  and  composed  himself 
to  resignation  ? 

4.  The  expressions 'i?yhich  Christ  uses,  Fa/Aer,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  it  be  so — if  it  be  not  possible,  thy  will  be  done, 
not  as  I  vnll,  hut  as  thou  wilt,  show  that  he  was  praying  for 
what  he  scarcely  expected  would  be  literally  granted.  The 
petition  is  changed  from  the  first  form,  as  if  he  were  sure  that 
could  not  be  granted.  The  progress  of  thought  in  the  suc- 
cessive petitions,  given  by  the  different  Evangelists,  is  a  de- 
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cism  jxroof»  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider  it. 
that  our  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  But  why  should 
our  Saviour  pray  for  what  he  did  not  expect  to  get  ? 

In  all  points,  Christ  was  tried  as  we  are,  though  without 
sin,  Heb.  4 :  15,  16.  This  was  one  great  object  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  that  he  might  feel  just  as  we  feel  un- 
der our  severest  and  heaviest  trials,  that  we  may  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  has  perfect  sympathy  with  us  in. 
our  greatest  distresses,  Heb.  2 :  16,  18. 

Now  we  often  feel,  in  our  heaviest  trials,  pecisely  as  our 
Saviour  must  have  felt  in  view  of  the  cross,  it  our  interprets* 
tion  of  these  passages  is  correct.  The  father,  when  he  sees 
his  only  child  about  to  be  torn  from  him  by  death,  when  all 
human  hope  is  past,  still  cries  out  in  agony,  if  it  be  possible^ 
let  this  cup  pcus  from  me  ;  but  with  sweet  submission  adds, 
but  if  it  be  not  possible,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me  ex- 
cept I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.  He  prays  to  be  spared  the 
blow  if  possible ;  it  is  a  relief  to  him  thus  to  pour  out  his 
heart  in  prayer,  his  heart  would  break  if  he  were  not  permit* 
ted  to  do  it.  The  particular  thing  asked  for  cannot  be  grant- 
ed, but  his  prayer  is  heard  and  it  is  answered  by  giving  him 
strength  to  bear  the  pangs  from  which  he  cannot  be  deliver- 
ed, with  such  a  prayer  God  is  not  offended  ;  he  is  pleased 
with  it.  And  what  a  relief  it  is  thus  to  give  utterance  to  our 
grief,  and  feel  that  we  are  pouring  our  sorrows  into  the  ear  of 
a  kind-hearted  Father,  who  would  grant  what  we  desire  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  our  good,  to  feel  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  had  the  same  intenseness  of  suffering  and 
found  the  same  mode  of  relief ! 

But  what  encouragement  have  we  ta  pray,  and  how  do  we 
know  our  prayers  are  answered,  if  we  receive  not  the  very 
things  we  petition  for  ?  We  know  that  our  prayers  are  an- 
swered by  the  calm,  sweet,  submissive  state  of  mind  which 
acceptable  prayer  always  produces.  The  Christian  knows 
when  God  accepts  and  answers  his  prayer  ,*  for  he  feels  the 
answer  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  is  sweetly  al  rest. 

Supposing  we  should  petition  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for 
onethous  and  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  in  Cincinnati,  like  that  of 
Franke  in  Halle.  The  Legislature  reply  that  this  land  is  too 
distant  for  our  inspection  and  care,  and  the  profits  of  it  ex- 
ceedingly precarious ;  but  they  will  give  us  in  lieu  of  it, 
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twenty  thovsaiid  dollars  worth  of  real  estate  in  Cincinnati^ 
directly  under  our  own  eye,  and  the  profits  of  which  are  cer* 
tain  and  immediately  available.  Should  we  feel  that  the 
Legislature  had  denied  our  request  ?  Would  it  diminish 
our  confidence  in  them  ?  Would  it  make  us  despair  of  the 
efficacy  of  petitioning  ? 

The  obedient  and  affectionate  child  just  recovering  from  a 
fever,  feels  a  strong  appetke,  and  asks  his  father  with  proper 
feelings,  and  in  a  proper  manner  for  a.  particular  article  of 
food,  which  the  father  knows  (though  the  child  does  not)  to 
be  injurious.  The  father  kindly  receires  the  request,  and  in 
answer  to  it,  gives  a  wholesome  kind  of  food  which  the  child 
gratefully  accepts.  In  such  a  case,  does  the  father  feel,  and 
does  the  child  feel  that  the  request  was  unavailing  ?  Is  not 
die  thing  really  desired  granted,  though  the  particular  thing 
asked  for  is  withholden  ?  The  child's  hunger  is  satisfied^  and 
satisfied  too  in  answer  to  his  request ;  his  health  is  promoted^ 
and  both  father  and  son  are  happy,  the  one  in  giving,  the 
other  in  receiving  a  blessing- 
Acceptable  prayer,  and  even  the  prayer  of  faith,  does  not 
always  imply  a  perfectly  definite  conception  in  the  mind  in 
respect  to  the  object  of  prayer,  at  least,  not  a  conception 
which  the  petitioner  is  able  clearly  to  embody  in  words.  In- 
deed the  devotional  Christian,  in  his  highest  state  of  devotion 
often  has  desires  in  his  heart  too  big  for  expression,  pulsa- 
tions towards  God  which  surpass  the  mind's  conception. 
Like  Paul,  he  hears  words  unutterable,  (2  Cor.  12  :  4.) 

Observe  carefully  the  words  in  Rom.  8 :  26,  27  ;  "  Like- 
wise the  spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knowetli  whal  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
Saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  There  are  times  when 
we  know  not  ourselves  how  to  pray.  The  spirit  within  us 
intercedes  for  us.  But  is  it  with  definite  thoughts  and  full 
expressions?  No,  but  with  sigbings  unutterable.  With 
feelings  which  no  language  can  express,  no  mind  clearly  com- 
prehend. But  is  not  this  praying  in  vain  ?  beating  the  air  ? 
what !  pray  when  we  ourselves  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
our  own  prayer  ?  Is  not  this  an  absurdity  ^  No,  for  God, 
he  who  searches  the  heart,  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
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spirii  in  those  ecstatic  moments,  even  though  we  may  not, 
for  the  spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  according  to  the  will 
of  God. 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  a  state  of  deTotional  feeling  as 
this,  that  I  once  heard  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland  say,  that  he 

Citied  the  Christian  who  never  had  desires  in  prayer  which 
e  could  not  clothe  in  language. 
Another  passage  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion  is 
]  John  5  :  14,  15.  ''And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have 
in  him,  that  if  we.  ask  anything  according  to  his  wiN  he 
heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  we  desired 
of  him."  The  Apostle  here  affirms  that,  if  we  ask  any- 
thing according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  heareth  us.  If 
we  know  this,  then  we  know  that,  though  we  may  make 
mistakes  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  petitions, 
yet  God  will  so  hear  us  that  we  shall  receive  what 
we  in  our  inmost  heart  really  and  deeply  desired,  though  it 
be  not  the  very  thing  that  was  in  our  mind  and  upon  our 
tongue  while  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Holy  Spirit  breathes 
into  us  a  devotional  life,  and  in  the  excitement  of  it,  we  pray 
according  to  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  God  accepts  the 
prayer,  not  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge,  but  in  proportion 
to  our  devotional  feeling,  which  may  far  exceed  our  knowledge. 
We  have  the  same  kind  of  assistance  in  prayer  that  we 
have  in  preaching.  In  preaching,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
furnish  us  with  words  nor  with  arguments,  but  excites  us  to 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  and  then  we  speak  and  argue  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  language  and  reasoning.  So  it  is  in 
prayer.  This  erroneous  idea  respecting  the  prayer  of  faith 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  interpreting  passages  peculiar  to 
the  Apostles'  circumstances,  and  properly  applicable  to  them 
only,  as  though  they  were  of  universal  application.  That 
there  are  promises  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  no  one  can  doubt. 
Such  are  those  which  direct  them  not  to  premeditate  as  to 
what  they  shall  say  when  they  are  brought  before  magis- 
trates, because  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  them  how  and 
what  they  shall  speak.  Mark  13:  II.  Malt.  10:  19. 
Luke  12:  11.  21  :  14.  That  the  same  law  of  interpreta- 
tion applies  to  the  promises  in  John  14 :  13,  14.  15  :  7.  16  : 
23,  24,  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  promise  in  Matt. 
18:  19,  20,  is  shown  from  its  connexion  to  be  limited 
to  the  Apostles  in  the  execution  of  their  apostolic  office. 
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There  is  also  a  special  faith  in  respect  to  the  working  of 
miracles,  to  which  special  promises  are  given.  Matt.  17: 
14—21. 

The  same  kind  of  faith  also  is  alluded  to  in  Matt.  21  : 
18—22.    Mark  11:  12—26. 

In  respect  to  this  passage,  however,  an  objection  has  been 
started  which  deserves  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  being  inculcated  (Matt.  11:  25,  26,) 
proves  that  the  promise  is  a  general  one,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  faith  of  working  miracles.  The  objection  would  be 
valid,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
disciples  to  forgive,  when  they  prayed  for  the  laith  of 
miracles  ;  but  if  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  disciples  to  forgive 
when  they  prayed  for  this  kind  of  faith,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  then  this  exhortation  is  altogether  in  place ;  tliough 
the  failh  of  miracles  is  the  particular  faith  alluded  to. 

Again  it  has  been  asked,  What  is  the  faith  of  miracles  ? 
is  it  anythiog  else  than  faith  in  God  ?  The  faith  of  miracles 
is  indeed  faith  in  God,  but  it  is  faith  in  God  for  a  specific 
purpose,  directed  to  a  specific  end.  1  believe  thousands  of 
Christians  now  living  have  real  faith  in  God — but  have  they 
the  faith  of  miracles  ?  can  they  repeat  the  mighty  works  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  do  they  imagine  that  tliey  can? 

Failh  in  God  generally,  as  it  should  be  exercised  by  all 
Christians,  is  described  in  Heb.  11  :  6;  but  the  faith  of 
miracles  is  a  specific  confidence,  that  God  will  enable  us,  for 
his  glory,  to  perform  a  specific  act,  independently  of  the 
common  laws  of  nature — an  exercise  of  mind  certainly  very 
different  from  the  general  confidence,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  ihat  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  le warder  of  them  that 
diligeniJy  seek  Him.  No  one  could  safely  venture  to  under- 
take to  work  a  miracle  without  this  specific  belief;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Christian  life. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  really  prompts  Christians  to  ask  for 
a  specific  object,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  its 
reception,  the  exercise  of  mind  is  really  the  same  as  that 
which  was  required  for  the  working  of  miracles,  and  is 
equally  certain  of  being  s)  ecifically  responded  to.  Christians, 
and  especially  those  who  are  highly  devotional,  not  unfre- 
quently  are  favored  with  such  exercises;  and  they  are  often 
desirable.     But  the  simple-hearted  and  devotional  Christian 
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18  not  to  be  distressed  because  his  faith  does  not  always 

Eartake  of  this  specific  character;  nor  is  the  boisterous  and 
old  to  lift  up  himself  and  talk  saucily  to  God,  because  he 
imagines  himself  to  have  this  kind  of  faith.  But  the  ques- 
tion occuils,  why  are  we  required  to  pray  at  all  ?  Surely  God 
needs  no  information  as  to  our  wants  or  necessities,  and 
nothing  that  we  can  say  can  induce  him  to  change  any  of  his 
purposes,  or  make  him  any  more  desirous  to  promote  his  own 
glory,  or  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures,  than  he  now  is, 
A  Persian  fable  may  help  to  illustrate  this  point.  **  One  day 
as  I  was  in  the  bath  (says  the  fable)  a  friend  put  into  my 
hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it  and  said  to  it,  art 
thou  musk  or  ambergris  ?  for  I  am  charmed  With  thy  per* 
fume.  It  answered,  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  1 
was  sometime  in  the  company  of  the  rose — ^the  sweet  quality 
of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  roe,  otherwise  I 
should  be  only  a  bit  of  tlay  as  I  appear  to  be."  The  same 
idea  is  illustrated  by  2nd  Corinthians  3:  18.  We  are  required 
to  pray  that  our  souls  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  our 
God  and  Saviour,  that  his  sympathies  and  feelings  may  flow 
into  our  hearts  and  transform  us  into  his  image,  that  we  may 
thus  be  fit  to  receive  the  blessings  that  he  gives,  and  learn  to 
value  them. 

God  neither  converts  nor  sanctifies  us  by  the  direct  exer- 
tion of  his  physical  omnipotence ;  but  by  shedding  abroad  his 
love  in  our  hearts,  and  as  it  were  magnetizing  our  souls  with 
bis  own  unspeakable  affection. 

Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  God  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  if  not  of  absolute  scepticism,  if  our  bless- 
ings were  not  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  prayer.  It  is 
when  we  goto  God  as  our  Father,  that  we  feel  that  he  exists ; 
and  the  mere  philosopher,  who  barely  proves  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  works  of  nature,  has  done  very  little  towards 
convincing  our  hearts  that  God  is,  much  less  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

While  Stilling  was  at  Strasburg,  he  was  surrounded  with 
sceptics  and  atheists,  who  advanced  many  arguments  that  he 
felt  himself  incapable  of  answering  ;  but  the  tempter  found 
nothing  in  him.  These  thoughts  were  in  his  heart,  "  He  who 
so  obviously  hears  the  prayers  of  men,  and  guides  their  des- 
tiny so  wonderfully  and  visibly,  must  beyond  dispute  be  the 
true  God,  and  bis  doctrine  the  word  of  God.     Now,  I  have 
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always  adored  md  w<n:8hiped  Jesus  Christ  as  my  God  aiid 
Saviour ;  he  h^s  hoard  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  wonder* 
fully  supported  and  succored  me ;  consequently  Jesus  Christ 
is  incontestibly  the  true  God,  his  doctrine  the  word  of  God, 
and  his  religion,  so  as  he  has  instituted  it,  the  true  religion." 

The  arguinff  Christian  may  easily  be  ensnared  by  the  so» 
phistry  of  infidels,  but  the  praying  Christian  never. 

The  same  principle  applies  also  to  prayer  for  others,  and 
intercessory  prayer  has  additional  beoeiits.  Whenever  we 
pray  for  others,  we  become  deeply  interested  in  them  ;  and 
we  cannot  long  pray  for  them  without  loving  them.  The 
Christian  who  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  his  enemies,  finds 
BO  difficulty  in  obeying  the  {nrecept  ot  Christ  which  requires 
him  to  love  them  ;  but  the  prayerless  person  will  find  even 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  a  very  hard  one. 

It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  workers  together  with  God 
in  the  great  wpck  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and 
ihat  none  may  be  deprived  of  a  participation  in  so  precious  a 
privilege,  the  most  efficient  instrumentality  is  one  in  which 
all  can  unite,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  the  weakest 
as  well  as  the  strongest ;  the  instrumentality  of  prayer.  The 
poor,  deserted,  unfriended  widow,  feeble  and  helpless  and 
dependent  on  charity  for  her  daily  bread,  can  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  progress  of  God^s  chariot  as  really  as  Paul  or 
Luther. 

With  two  reflections  we  close  our  remarks  on  this  inter- 
esting  topic. 

'  1.  What  a  rich  pririlege  the  Christian  has  in  prayer !  The 
Christian,  I  mean,  whose  walk  is  consistent,  whose  devotion 
is  uniform,  who  lives  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  :  for 
nothing  short  of  this  uniformlv  consistent  life  gives  one  a  firm 
bold  on  the  promises.  The  Christian  who  lives  usually  as 
the  world  live,  cannot,  when  his  e.^igencie3  seem  to  require 
it,  suddenly  work  himself  up  into  a  spirit  of  prayer,  any  more 
than  the  man  whose  physical  energies  have  been  weakened 
and  his  health  impaired  by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and 
dissipation,  can  suddenly  become  healthy  and  vigorous,  when 
placed  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  peril.  My  Christim 
friends,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition  which  gives  you 
firm  hold  on  the  promises,  let  not  this  day  pass  with9ut  a 
resolute  effort  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  plant  your  feet  on 
this  high  ground  of  Christian  confidence,   and  to  maintain 
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jour  position  there  till  this  mortal  shall  have  pat  on  imraQr*' 
idity,  and  faith  be  lost  in  vision.  The  promises  authorize 
you,  if  you  are  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  to  pray  with 
the  utmost  confi<^.once  of  receiving  the  blessing  you  seek,  for 
your  own  advancement  in  every  Christian  virtue,  and  for  the 
impartation  of  spiritual  blessings  to  those  in  whom  you  are 
interested.  iTness.  4:  3.  Luke  11:  5—13.  You  are  au- 
tliorized  to  pray,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  every  tem- 
poral mercy  which  you  need,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
dpthing  will  be  withbolden  from  you  which  will  really  pro* 
mote  your  welfare.  Matt..  7:  7-— 13.  Ps.  86:  11.  You 
aie  authorized  to  pray  for  the  relief  of  your  fellow-creatures  in 
every  time  of  distress,  for  the  entire  removal  of  sin  and  all  its 
attendant  wretchedness  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  not  one  of  your  petitions  shall  be 
unavailing  before  tiod.    Ps.  102:  17,  21, 

Every  Christian,  in  every  Christian  community,  that  lives 
and  prays  aright,  fills  ihe  sphere  which  he  occupies  with  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  blessedness,  by  which  all  who  breathe 
it  are  benefitted,  unless  they  obstinately  reject  its  wholesome 
influences.  Let  no  Christian,  by  a  life  or  spiritual  insensi- 
bility, deprive  himself  of  tlie  distinguishing  privilege  of  his 
proiesfiion. 

2.  How  miserable  the  impenitent  who  never  offer  accept-* 
able  prayer  ?  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  has  none  of 
those  personal  partialities  and  personal  antipathies,  irrespect- 
ive of  actual  merit  or  demerit,  by  which  our  social  feelings 
are  so  much  characterized.  As  each  one  u  in  heart,  so  God 
regards  him.  He  that  loves  and  obey^  God,  has  access  to 
hjs  mercy  seat ;  he  that  neither  loves  nor  obeys,  makes  him- 
self a  stranji^er  and  an  alien  from  his  Father^s  house.  My 
impenitent  friends,  do  you  not  desire  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  where  the  promises  are  so  full  and  free  ?  the  hope  so 
sure  and  certain  ?  Poor,  unhappy  creatures  indeed  aie  you, 
if  you  have  nothing  but  an  arm  of  flesh  to  rely  upon.  How 
can  that  deliver  your  soul  from  spiritual  death?  How  can 
that  save  you  from  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this  life 
even  ?  How  can  that  save  you  from  the  pan^s  of  hell  ?  Be- 
ware, there  is  a  time  when  God  will  hear  all  who  call  upon 
him,  and  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  refuse  to  hear,  and  that 
loo  a  lime  of  extrcmest  agony.  Read  carefully  Prov.  1 :  20 — 33. 

To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice  harden  not  your  hearts. 
Ps.  95  :  7,  8. 
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ARTICLE  IL 
Greek  jlnd  Roman  Editcation. 

Sy  R«T.  Albert  Sauth,  Profeswr  of  Rhctorio  and  Eag^Ush  Litei«tnT»,  Middletraiy  Collegv 

The  science  of  education  is  in  this  country  in  its  infancy. 
In  America  every  thing  is  young,  for  we  are  a  youthful  peo- 
|)le,  just  entered  on  a  career  of  uncertain  termination.  That 
education  should  have  made  but  httle  progress  in  this  new 
world,  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider  that  no 
modern  nation,  the  Germans  alone  excepted,  can  be  regarded 
as  possessed  of  a  scieRtific  and  thorouj^h  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  and  that  out  of  the  countries  of  Luther  and  of  Knox, 
there  exists  among  no  people  of  the  present  day  any  thing 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  nations  of  the  old  world  are,  in  general,  not  so  much  in 
^vance  of  us  in  this,  as  they  are  in  other  sciences  and  arts^ 
And  even  if  they  were,  we  should  still  be  disposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  the  political  institutions  ot 
the  two  continents,  to  receive  their  doctrines  with  suspcion. 
If  the  emperor  of  China,  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia  chooses  to 
give  to  his  lo3ral  subjects  some  form  of  education,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  system  which  would  please  him  might  not 
«uit  the  genius  of  the  **  fierce  democracie"  with  which  we  are 
in  love.  We  have  therefore  in  this  matter  set  up  for  our- 
-selves.  If  our  religion  must  remain  as  its  great  Author  left 
it,  in  government  at  least,  and  in  education,  we  would  make 
-all  things  new.  In  the  treatises,  addresses,  and  reports  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  is  discussed,  many  arguments 
are  drawn  from  reason  and  common  sense,  and  some  from 
excited  imevgination,  but  from  testimony  and  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  very  few.  Every  man  has  his  own  scheme, 
and  theories  in  abundance  ioat  loosely  in  the  public  mind.  In 
this  time  of  unsettled  views,  it  may  with  reason  be  inquired 
whether  we  do  not  reject  too  rashly  the  collected  wisdom  of 
aces  ?  If  we  look  with  contempt  upon  the  spurious  science 
or  idolatrous  a>id  Mohammedan  Asia ;  if  we  reject  the  monar- 
chical principles  of  modem  Europe 4  it  may  still  be  asked 
whether  there  comes  to  us  no  voice  of  instniction  from  anti- 
quity ?  Do  we   require  of  ^uf  iastructors  that  they  should 
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love  freedom  and  hate  tyranny  ?  Liberty  has  found  no  more 
enthusiastic  defenders  than  the  democrats  of  Athens^  tyranny 
no  more  uncompromising  foes  than  the  republicans  of  Kome. 
Do  we  insist  that  masters  who  teach  so  wise  a  nation  as  our- 
selves should  be  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art  ? 
The  glorious  light  of  a  free  civilization,  struggling  through 
the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  splendors  of  the  departed 
sun  stream  up  behind  the  forests  of  the  west,  still  readies  us 
from  republican  antiquity.  The  history,  the  constitutions, 
the  eloquence  of  the  ancient  repnblics  are  the  study  of  our 
statesmen  and  orators.  The  dead  languages  in  which  their 
literature  is  buried  consume  the  best  years  of  our  choicest 
youth.  An  acquaintance  with  their  poetry,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture  is  regarded  as  indispeusaole  to  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  taste.  We  admire  the  genius  and  die 
skill  of  the  beauty-loving  Greek,  and  look  with  reverence  on 
the  lofty  dignity,  the  inflexible  integrity,  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism,  and  the  unyielding  perseverance  of  the  stern  re- 
publican of  Rome.  There  is  no  enKghtened  monarchy  in 
Europe  in  which  the  character,  institutions,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  arts  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity  are  not  examined 
and  admired.  And  surely  it  might  be  expected  that  in  the 
great  repubhc  of  modern  times  these  subjects  should  excite  a 
still  deeper  interest.  It  seems  surprising  that  in  this  forming 
period  of  our  institutions,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  governments  of  so  many  States  is 
turned  towards  schemes  of  public  instruction,  there  should  be 
among  us  so  little  inquiry  respecting  the  education  of  the  an- 
cients. Do  we  regard  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  investiga- 
tion ?  Why  not  then  despise  the  literature  and  science,  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  with  which  this  education  was  con^ 
nected  ?  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  character  of  the  ancient 
republicans,  stamped  with  features  of  nobleness  and  beauty, 
happened  into  being.  There  existed  somewhere  a  forming 
power.  Is  it  supposed  that  this  character  is  the  offspring 
chiefly  of  the  physical  influences  of  climate  and  soil  ?  The 
skies  of  Italy  are  sunny  still,  but  they  smHe  no  longer  on  that 
noble  race  of  men  whose  virtues  St.  Augustine  has  said, 
God  rewarded  Vith  the  dominion  of  the  world-  The  air  of 
Hellas  is  pure  as  ever,  but  it  breathes  not  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  time.  The  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  vigorous  in 
body,  heroic  in  spirit,  and  trained  to  self-control,  rose  noi 
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from  the  earth  by  magic.    If  their  characters  were  sot  fermed 

by  physical  influences  onlV)  there  must  have  been  in  the  por- 
duction  of  them  sonie  intellectual  and  moral  process.  What 
was  that  process  ?  This  question,  which  to  us  appears  both 
interesting  and  important,  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer.  It 
covers  a  neld  of  investigation  by  far  too  extensive  for  our 
present  limits.  But  in  tne  beliei  that  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  antiquity,  we  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  republican  education  as  it  existed  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  All  men,  it  is  said,  are  in  some  sense  educated.  But 
that  only  is  appropriately  called  education  by  which,  in  the 
training  of  the  boay  or  Uie  mind,  some  permanent  effect  is 
produced  by  design.  With  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
opartan  system,  as  furnishing  the  best  specimen  of  tiie  com- 
parative roughness  of  the  Doric  race^  we  shall  refer  in  what 
we  say  of  the  Greek  education  chiefly  to  Athens ;  because 
more  is  known  of  the  Athenian  education  than  of  any  other 
which  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  because  intellectual 
education  was  carried  at  Athens  to  a  perfection  which  has 
been  seldom  equalled. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  the 
practical  education  of  the  Greeks  is  the  commanding  position 
of  the  state.  The  idea  of  the  state  stood  out  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  with  far  greater  prominence  than  in 
modern  times.  With  the  ancients,  the  community  was  every 
thing  and  the  individual  nothing.  Private  happiness  was  of 
no  account,  and  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  smallest  public 
benefit.  For  the  state  the  child  was  born,  for  the  state  the  man 
must  live,  and  therefore  the  youth  was  to  be  educated  for  and 
by  the  state.  We  see  this  preponderating  influence  of  the 
state  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner  at  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  not  the  man,  but  the  Spartan,  that  filled  the  eye  of  the 
educator  in  the  institution  of  tne  system  which  has  immortal- 
ized Lycurgus.  That  famous  law-giver  aimed  not  at  the  de- 
velopment of  the  noble  faculties  of  the  human  being,  but  at 
the  rormation  of  the  useful  qualities  of  the  citizen.  By  meagre 
fare  and  rigid  discipline  he  hardened  the  bodies  of  the  youth, 
and  by  certain  moral  influences,  skilfully  applied,  he  strength- 
ened the  virtues  of  courage,  self-government,  patient  enaur- 
ance,  and  self-consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The 
result  of  his  system  was,  that  those  hardy  qualities  of  body 
and  of  mind  which  would  be  of  greatest  service  to  a  nation  of 
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wftiriors,  werecuItiTated  toan  annatural  extent,  while  theintel- 
lect  was  suflfered  to  lie  dormant,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature  were  neglected  or  crushed.  The  idea  of  personal 
rights  was  not  developed,  and  private  educalion  was  prohibit- 
ed. It  was  not  without  some  show  of  reason  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Spartans  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  the  willingness  of  that  people  to  die  for  their  country,  since 
with  them  life  was  a  condition  of  intolerable  hardship.  But 
at  Athens  a  milder  spirit  reigned.  Then;  the  Ionic  softness 
breathed  its  humanizing  influence.  No  partition  of  lands  or 
other  attempts  at  community  of  property  there  suppressed  the 
principle  of  individuality.  iNo  system  of  commons  annihilated 
the  refining  and  restraining  influences  of  domestic  life,  and  no 
moral  machinery  acting  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  all 
minds  cast  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  mould.  Yet  the 
principle  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  state,  and  that  the  state 
was  responsible  for  its  education,  was  admitted  and  acted  on. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  first  use  which 
the  state  made  of  its  power  in  relation  to  the  offspring  of  its 
citizens  was  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  free  bom  youth.*    By  the  laws  of  Solon,t  every 


*  Since  it  was  required  by  law  that  all  the  boys  should  learn 
to  read,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  imagined  than  that  the  state 
made  also  provision  for  this  purpose ;  although  on  this  point 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
natter  was  arranged." — Schwartz  Erziehungslebre  1 :  369. 
'  ^*  fSolon  left  it  just  as  little  as  Minos  and  Lycurgus  to  pa- 
rents, bow  they  should  educate  their  children;  but  he  con- 
strained fathers^  by  laws,  whose  execution  he  committed  to 
the  members  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  their  sons  an  education 
suited  to  their  rank  and  property." — Meiners  Geschichte  der 
Wissenschaften  II :  59. 

"  For  the  awakening  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  citizens,  an  influence  was  especially 
exerted  by  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens,  Solon  :  he,  and 
even  at  an  earlier  period  Draco,  directed  their  whole  attention 
above  all  things  to  sobriety  {(f(,i(pootfCvri)  and  modest  deportment 
{suxwfit,ta)  on  the  part  of  the  youtli,  and  marked  out  with  entire 
aceuracy  what  the  free  boys  and  young  men  should  learn,  and 
how  they  should  be  educated."-  Cramers  Geschishte  der 
ETsi6hung,I:  233. 
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fcther  was  boDnd  to  teach  his  son  at  least  to  read  and^  to  swinif 
and  the  parent  who  had  not  done  as  much  as  this  for  his  chil- 
dren had  in  old  age  no  claim  on  them  For  support.  Writing 
was  learned  at  the  same  time  with  reading,*  and  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  letters  was  a  mark  of  the  greatest  disgrace.  A  man 
who  was  in  this  condition  was  regarded  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  was  branded  with  the  ig- 
nominious epithet  of  "  barbarian."!  In  regard  to  education 
the  relation  of  Attica  to  Greece  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
New  England  in  respect  to  the  states  of  our  confederacy.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  however,  was  far 
more  decided  and  striking  than  is  that  of  New  England. 
Athens  was  the  school  house  of  Greece.  As  the  youth  of 
New  England  now  spread  themselves  through  the  country  as 
teachers,  so  once  the  young  men  of  Athens  taught  their  l^ss 
cultivated  countrymen.  So  common  was  it  to  engage  in 
teaching,  that  when  a  man  had  been  long  missing  the  prover-* 
bial  expression  was,  '*  He  is  either  dead  or  turned  school- 
master." The  universal  extent  of  education  at  Athens  is 
indicated  by  a  fact  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  darkest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  that  city.  "  In  the  time  of  the  *Pelopon- 
nessian  war,  Euripides  was^  the  favorite  poet,  not  only  in 
Greece  but  also  in  Sicily  ;  hence  many  Athenian  soldiers, 
after  the  unfortunate  defeat  in  Sicily,  were  able  to  save  their 
lives  and  improve  their  condition  only  by  reciting  to  their 
masters  the  verses  of  Eui'ipides.  Besides,  among  those  who 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  more  cul- 
tivated were  set  at  liberty  by  the  Syracusan  youth.  How 
much  intelligence  and  how  much  cultivation  prevailed  at  that 
period  among  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  we  see 
not  merely  in  this  instance  of  the  acquaintance  of  many  with 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,^  but  also  in  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  them  were  able  to  support  themselves  by  instruction.! 


*  Schwartz  Erziehungslehre  1 :  374. 

t  "  A  knowledge  of  writing  beeaniA  about  the  same  time  gen- 
eral ;  not  to  be  able  to  write  was  at  Athens  a  reproach  of  bar- 
barism, (pi«^rs  vSfyv  fjLKjrs  ipa^fiara — a  proverbial  mark  of  entire 
want  of  culture) ;  institutions  for  instruction  without  dv/ubt 
existed  in  great  numbers." — Wachsmuths  Flellenische  Alter- 
thumskunde  II:  464,  16.(^141,  1Q9.) 

X  Cramers  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  265. 
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Athens  was  not  the  only  Grecian  state  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  was  required  to  be  educated.  We  read  that 
Pittacus,  the  Mitylenean  law-giver,  enacted  that  if  any  one 
committed  a  crime  through  isnorance,  he  should  be  put  on 
the  same  ground  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, (i.  ej  he  should  suffer  a  double  punishment.* 

It  belonged  to  the  government  to  regulate  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  education.  At  Sparta,  where  individual  in: 
teresis  were  not  recognized,  the  wiiole  life  of  the  citizen  was 
apent  in  the  service  of  the  state.  But  at  Athens  personal 
freedom  was  more  regarded.  The  youth  was  held  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state  only  till  his  twentieth  year,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  the  man  was  his  own.  Something  was 
left  at  Athens  to  the  parent,  and  private  education  was  not 
suppressed.  As  there  were  no  common  means  of  support 
as  at  Sparta,  the  amount  of  education  acquired,  depended,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  on  the  rank  and  ability  of  tne  family. 
But  every  citizen  was  expected  to  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of 
culture,  and  every  parent  was  obliged  to  cause  his  son  to  be 
instructed  not  only  in  some  liberal  art  or  other  useful  calling, 
but  also  in  the  two  great  departments — the  physical  and  the 
intellectual — of  a  good  educaUon.t  The  law  which  required 
all  the  citizens  of  Athens  (o  be  able  to  read  or  write,  was 
supported  Dy  public  sentiment.  Instruction  in  these  branches 
was  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  followed  by 
thorough  and  long  continued  training  in  music  and  gymnas- 
tics. The  schools  were  opened  at  sunrise,  at  which  time  the 
youth  were  required  to  be  present  with  their  luncheon,  which 
was  to  be  eaten  at  the  proper  hour  under  the  palm  trees,  and 
after  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  exercises  either  of  body 
or  of  mind,  were  dismissed  shortly  before  sunset.  Seldom 
were  they  seen  in  the  street  without  their  teachers.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  young  men,  having  made  a  public  con- 
secration of  the  long  locks  which  had  hitherto  marked  them 
as  the  devotees  of  science  and  the  arts,  took  the  citizen's 
oath.  "I  will  not  disgrace  the  sacred  weapons,  I  will  rever- 
ence religion  and  fight  for  the  laws, — I  will  leave  my  native 
land  not  in  a  worse  but  in  a  better  state  than  that  in  which 


*  So  also  the  drnjakard.  Cramer  1 :  252. 
t  Orameff  1 :  245,  246. 
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1  found  it."    After  two  years  of  probationary  senrice  in  the 
militia,  at  twenty,  education  was  complete. 

It  wa9  the  business  of  the  state  to  watch  over  the  morals 
of  the  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not  conupted  either 
jn  doctrine  or  practice.  The  charge  against  Socrates  was, 
not  only  that  he  had  attacked  the  rehgion  of  the  state,  by 
encouraging  the  rejection  of  the  nationsu  deities,  but  that,  by 
teaching  false  doctrines,  he  corrupted  the  youtli  of  Athens. 
With  this  notice  of  the  relation  whiph  existed  between  edil- 
cation  and  the  state,  we  proceed  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
features  of  the  education  itself. 

In  the  early  pmod  of  Grecian  history,  the  education  of 
the  Greeks  was  almost  entirely  physical.  Aside  from  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  nrtues,  such  as  courage, 
fortitude,  and  piety,  the  body  was  the  great  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Among  all  uncivilized 
nations,  physical  strength  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  With  th^m  martial 
prowess  is  the  highest  virtue.  Deeds  of  arms — of  arms 
wielded  by  the  hands-— decide  the  most  important  questions. 
Bodily  strength,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  swiftness  of 
foot, — these  are  the  things  by  which  among  such  a  people, 
property  is  acquired  and  held,  honos  and  power  secured,  and 
life  itself  preserved.  These  ate  therefore  regarded  with 
respect  and  admiration,  and  if  we  add  the  power  of  eloquent 
speaking,  we  shall  have  the.  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
^ucation  of  the  early  Greeks.  To  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age,  Hercules  was  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man.  The  aim  of 
the  educators  of  that  period,  has  been  concisely  and  elegantly 
summed  up  by  Homer,  in  his  statement  of  the  view  witn 
which  Peleus  committed  his  son  to  the  instruction  of  Phoenix. 
The  line  to  which  we  refer  has  been  translated  by  Cicero,  '|  Ut 
ilium  efficeret  oratorem  verboruniy  actoremque  remvi^ — that 
he  might  make  Achillea  in  language  an  orator,  and  in  deeds,  a 
hero.*  We  hear  nothing  in  Homer  of  reading  and  wiitinff. 
But  as  civilization  advanced  in  Greece,  we  observe  a  remark- 
able difference  in  respect  to  systematic  education  between 
the  principal  tribes  into  which  its  inhabitants  were  divided. 


*  De  Oratore  III :  15.  ^^um  n  piir^p  ?(i4vai,  *^x^pk  rs  Ip^oM. 
H.    IX:  442,443,485. 
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The  Dorians,  adhering  to  the  primitiTe  ideas  of  the  object  of 
education,  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  bodily  powers. 
The  design  of  Lycurffus  was  to  form  and  perpetuate  in  the 
Spartans  a  nation  of  heroes.  And  he  accomplished  his 
object.  But  his  heroes,  like  the  demi-gods  of  Homer,  were 
rarely  able  to  say  their  letters.  The  Ionic  race  on  the  other 
hand,  not  neglecting  physical  education,  connected  witii  it 
intellectual  culture.  The  Athenians  attempted  to  develope 
in  due  proportion  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  Every  citizen 
was  to  be  instructed  in  the  two  great  branches  of  education, 
music  and  gymnastics.  In  regard  to  physical  training,  the 
difference  between  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  education  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Spartan  system  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, which  with  them  had  special  reference  to  war,  consti- 
tuted nearly  the  whole  of  education,  and  were  extended 
through  the  lives  of  the  citizens  ;  whereas  among  the  Athe- 
nians, gymnastics  were  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  when  all  the  bodily  powers  had  been  fully  developed, 
were  discontinued.*  The  principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Athenians  in  bodily  discipline,  were  health,  strength,  and 
beauty.  In  securing  these  ends  two  classes  of  means  were 
used.t  The  first,  which  may  be  included  under  the  head 
dietetics,  consisted  in  a  proper  care  of  the  organic  powers  of 
life  by  a  suitable  attention  to  food,  sleep,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
and  the  like.  Gymnastics  constituted  the  other  set  of  means. 
These  were  designed  to  act  upon  the  muscular  system,  and 
were  regarded  not  only  at  Athens,  but  in  all  Greece,  as  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  gave  name  if  not  to  education 
itself,  at  least  to  the  places  where  it  was  acquired.  At  a  cer- 
tain age,  the  youth  of  Athens  were  sent  to  the  Gymnasia, 
and  committed  to  teachers,  whose  business  it  was  to  develope 
their  bodily  powers  by  gymnastic  exercises.  These  exer- 
cises were  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  leaping,  swim- 
ming, riding,  driving  the  chariot,  ball-playing,  and  the  like.  In 
all  these,  the  object  was  the  union  oi  swiftness  and  strength. 
There  were  at  Athens  several  famous  gymnasia  devoted  to 


*  The  training  of  the  Atbiets  excepted  ;  also   such  exer- 
cises a«  were  regarded  as  promotive  of  health  or  suitable  for 
amusement.    Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erxiehung  1 :  292. 
.   t  Wachmuth's  Hellenische  Alterthunwkunde  II :  19.  (^110.) 
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these  exercises.  Such  were  the  PtolemsuiD,  the  Academy, 
the  Odeum,  the  Cynosarees,  and  the  Lyceum.  In  these 
gymnasia,  at  a  later  period,  when  bodily  exercises  were  less 
valued,  lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  Lyceum  the  Sophists 
wrancled,  and  in  the  Ptolema^um  Cicero  heard  Antiochus  of 
AskaTon. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  physical  to  that  of  intellectual 
education,  we  find  that  the  Athenian  system  consisted  of  an 
adjoairable  combination  of  development  with  instruction.  The 
distinction  between  education  in  the  strict  sense,  and  instruc- 
tion, is  obvious.  The  one  draws  out  and  cultivates  the  facul- 
ties, the  other  communicates  knowledge.  In  every  good 
system  education  and  instruction,  like  twin  sisters,  will  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  was  the  case  at  Athens.  Among  the 
Spartans  instruction  was  for  the  most  part  passed  over.  To 
form  the  physical  powers  and  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
were  with  them  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  But  the 
Athenian  system,  while  in  the  training  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  it  armed  at  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
man,  embraced  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  instruction.  In 
their  schools  were  taught  reading,  writing,  pronunciation, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometryj  astronomy,  logic, 
rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the  laws,  politics,  and'in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  design.  As  the  nation  advanced  in  civilization, 
refinement,  and  wealth,  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  ratio 
of  instruction  to  devdopment  constantly  increased;  The 
study  began  by  requiring  its  citizens  to  read  and  write,  and 
if  in  its  encouragements  to  education  it  aimed  at  utilltv,  it 
was  not  that  utility  which  leaves  out  of  view  laste  and  refine- 
ment ;  for  Pericles  while  at  the  head  of  the  government 
carried  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. In  earlv  times  science  in  its  hioher  forms  was  not 
cultivated.  Practical  politics  constituted  the'central  point  of 
all  knowledge.  It  was  not  literary  productions  therefore,  or 
scientific  investigations  which  were  then  most  highly  valued, 
but  oratory  as  the  great  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  But 
the  universal  ability  to  read  and  write  could  not  but  give  an 
impulse  to  science.  The  seed  sown  by  Solon  sprang  up  and 
brought  forth  fruit.  As  the  power  of  Athens  was  increased 
and  her  dominions  extended,  new  sources  of  knowledge  and 
new  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves.  J^earned 
men  flocked  to  Athens,  and  students  resorted  thither  in  great 
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number  Ipr  &e  purpose  of  acquiring  or  complctiog  an  ed«» 
cation.  The  scfiools  of  philosophy  became  so  famous  ibat 
their  disciples  constiluted  little  cotnmonwealths.  Theophraa* 
tus  had  2000  hearei s,  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero  there  were 
more  strangers  at  Athens  than  citizens.  In  the  discipline  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  Greeks  made  use  of  no  other 
language  than  their  own.""  Their  national  pride  led  them 
(and  not  without  some  reason^)  to  re^rd  other  nations  vihtm 
compared  with  themselves,  as  barbarians,  and  the  languages 
of  such  nations,  if  learned  at  all,  were  learned  not  as  a  means 
of  education,  but  for  practical  purposes  of  life.  Nor  were 
the  several  branches  oif  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy 
in  this  point  of  view,  of  much  service.  For  these  sciences 
were  yet  in  too  ru4e  a  state  to  be  emjdoyed  for  purposes  of 
discipline. 

Of  the  studies  which  are  in  use  among  the  most  polished 
nations  of  modern  times  as  means  of  discipline,  mathematics^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  was  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Greeks.  The  excellence  of  mathemat-* 
ical  pursuits  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind  was  well  understood 
by  tnat  intellectual  people,  and  in  particular  this  study  was 
esteemed  as  a  highly  useful,  if  not  indispensable  preparation 
for  philosophy.  That  this  was  the  view  at  least  of  Plato,  is 
evident  from  the  famous  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  A^ca* 
demy  where  his  philosophical  lectures  were  delivered,  **  Let 
no  one  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  Geometry ."f  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  acuteness  and  versatility  of  genius  in  the  Greeks, 
that  they  not  only  saw  the  relation  between  two  sciences  in 
many  respects  so  unlike  as  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 
but  reached  the  highest  eminence  in  each,  and  made  them- 
selves in  both  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  human  race.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  philoso* 
phical  speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  after  having  mould- 
ed the  mind  of  nations,  still  command  the  attention  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers,  on  the  other,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid 
remains  a  text  book  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  means  of  mental  discipline,  employed  by  ibe 


*  AnacharsisII:  281. 

t  Ou^sf^  OLye<^\UrpJiriig  fitftw.  By  some  this  has  been  attributed 
to  Xenocrales. 
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Cheeks,  mnst  be  reckoned  Music*  The  xeladoa  which  ma 
sic  bore  to  education  among  the  ancients  was  peculiar,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  art  was  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  word  was  used,  and  in  the  promi*- 
nence  which  was  giren  to  it  in  education.  According  to 
Plato,  education  consists  of  two  branches,  Music  and  Gymnas- 
tics— music  for  the  mind  and  gymnastics  for  the  body.  In 
music  is  included  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  deyeiop* 
ment,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  belongs  to 
gymnastics.  This  use  of  the  word  music,  however  foreign 
from  our  notions  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  is  not  confined  to 
Plato.* 

One  reason  why  music  was  so  much  cultivated  was  that 
eloquence  is  dependent  on  language,  and  language  with  the 
Greeks  had  important  relations  to  music.  And  if  in  oratory 
music  was  supposed  to  be  useful,  in  poetry  it  was  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Poetry  without  music,  says  Plato,  is  like 
a  face  once  beautiful,  which  has  lost  the  bloom  of  youth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  music,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
was  in  far  more  extensive  use  in  education  among  the  ancients 
than  at  the  present  day.  "  Music,"  they  said,  *'  is  a  good 
leader  in  war,  a  good  companion  in  civic  duties,  and  a  good 
means  of  education."  Instruction  in  music  was  universal  in 
Greece  ;  or,  if  it  was  wanting  in  any  region,  it  was  only  in 
some  inland  state,  and  among  the  roughest  tribes.  It  was 
not,  however,  skill  in  the  use  of  either  the  native  stringed  instru- 
ments of  Greece  or  of  the  Asiatic  wind  instruments,  that  was 
chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  by  the  Greeks.  They  be* 
lieved  that  music  is  capable  of  producing  a  strong  moral  im- 
pression, and  of  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  "  There  is  music,"  they  said,  "  in  the 
earth,  and  music  in  the  stars,  and  why  should  there  not  be 
music  in  the  soul  of  man  ?"  The  intellectual  part  of  the 
Spartan  education  consisted  almost  entirely  of  music  without 
general  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  although  the 
Athenian  system  embraced  a  much  wider  range  of  objects. 


^  *  In  Crito  and  other  portions  of  his  writings,  Plato  speaks 
of  Education  as  comprising  two  great  classes  of  objects  of  in- 
struction— music  and  gymnastics.  Elsewhere  (ad  in  Clito- 
phon)  he  makes  three,  adding  ra  ^pofi^Mtra. 
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yet  music  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
education  of  every  citizen/  Even  reading  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  schools  was  a  musical  exercise,  since  music  was  re*^ 
quired  to  distinguish  the  long  and  short  syllables,  and  to  regu- 
late the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  and  the  emissions  of  breath, 
by  certain  rules  which  had  their  origin  in  the  musical  feeling 
01  the  Greeks.  The  opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
moral  influence  of  music  is  seen  in  the  strictness  of  the  laws, 
in  which  their  early  legislators  prohibited  or  allowed  the  use 
of  certain  instruments,  and  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
guarded  against  innovations  in  a  science  of  so  much  importance. 
The  enervating  melodies  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  however,  at  length 
made  their  way  across  the  iEgean  and  mingled  with  the 
simple  harmony  of  Greece.  But  although  these  innovations, 
after  having  been  at  first  hissed  from  the  stage  even  at 
Athens,  succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  themselves  there, 
they  met  with  no  quarter  at  Lacedssmon.  ^'Strilie  from 
your  lyre  four  of  its  eleven  strings,"  was  the  decree  of  the 
kings  and  ephori  against  Timotheus  the  Ionian, ''  and  corrupt 
not  the  youth  of  Sparta  with  your  soft,  effeminate  airs."  Yet 
the  same  warlike  people  knew  how  to  employ  softer  measures 
when  such  were  the  most  useful.  Laying  aside  the  rougher 
instruments,  they  commanded  their  troops  to  march  against  the 
enemy  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  because  tlie  fiery  courage  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  always  urging  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  needed  not  the  spirit-siirring  stimulus  of  the  trum- 
pet and  tlie  horn.  **  The  hymns  of  the  first  poets,"  says  the 
Abbe  Barthelcmi,  "  inspired  piety,  their  poems  the  thirst  of 
glory,  their  elegies  patience  and  firmness  under  misfortune. 
Examples  as  well  as  precepts  were  easily  imprinted  on  the 
memory  by  simple  airs  of  a  noble  and  expressive  character; 
and  the  youth,  early  accustomed  to  repeat  them,  imbibed 
with  pleasure  the  love  of  every  duty,  and  the  true  idea  of  real 

excellence."! 

We  turn  to  another  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  education 


*  Der  Glaube  an  die  Aligewalt  Jer  Mu^ik  war  in  Athen 
eben  so  gross,  wie  in  Spartn,  unddaber  wurde  auch  hier  Mu- 
sikalisc  le  Bilduqg  als  nothvvendig  von  jedetn  Freiengefotdert. 
— Cram&rs  Geschichie  Erziehung,  1 :   275» 

f  Anacharsis,  II :  127. 
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(tim  xxt  the  vnion  cf  the  beautiful  and  good.  If  there  is 
«Dy  one  feature  of  the  Grecian  character  which  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  ail  the  others,  it  is  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. The  idea  of  beauty  pervaded  the  national  mind,  and 
spread  itself  through  every  portion  of  society.  It  guided 
every  thought  and  motion,  and  gave  form  and  color  to  every 
production.  The  Graces  reigned  in  Greece  virilh  undisputed 
sway,  and  Jupiter  himself  inspired  his  worshippers,  not  so 
much  with  fear  by  the  thunder  which  he  bore,  as  with  lore 
and  admiration  by  the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
form,  and  the  serene  and  awful  majesty  that  sat  upon  his 
brow.  This  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  developed  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  In  the  ideas  of  their  divinities, 
which  were  embodied  and  expressed  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, is  grouped  together  a  collection  of  beauties,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  which  the  modem  world  has  labored 
in  vain  to  equal.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
fables  which  obtained  cunrency.in  the  heroic  age,  and  even  in 
their  early  history,  we  see  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
love  of  beauty  was  a  national  characteristic.  That  a  beauti- 
ful body  is  the  external  form  in  which  a  beautiful  and  noble 
spirit  dwells,  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  between  deformity  and  vice  there  is,  it  seemed 
to  them,  a  natural  connection.  The  bad  qualities  of  Ther- 
sites,  Homer  clothe^  with  a  misshapen  and  ugly  body. 
The  fascinations  of  beauty  originated  ihe  Trojan  war ;  tne 
goddesses  strove  for  the  prize  of  beauty ;  if  ihe  gods  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  visit  men,  it  was  beauty  that  brought 
them  down  :  and  when  mortals  were  seized  and  carried  to 
Olympus,  beauty  was  the  quality  which  secured  them  this 
preeminence.  If  Jupiter  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods,  was 
proud,  haughty,  and  inexorable,  the  charms  of  beauty  had 
power  to  soften  his  severity,  and  render  him  placable  and 
mild.  It  was  not  the  virtuous  only,  but  the  beautiful  that 
were  admitted  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  If  heaven  was  in 
commotion  and  Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  it  was 
some  beauty  either  present  or  absent  that  produced  the  tumult. 
The  Orientals  desired  children,  tlie  Greeks  wished  not  for 
children  simply,  but  for  beautiful  children.  The  barbarous 
custom  of  exposing  infants  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  love  of  beauty.     When  the  child  at  five  days  old  was 
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presented  to  his  father,  so  completely  did  the  love  of  beauty 
triumph  over  natural  affection,  that  a  personal  deformity  sub- 
jecied  the  little  unfortunate  to  a  cruel  death.  The  ancient 
philosophers  taught,  that  goodness  and  beauty,  if  not  absolute- 
ly identical,  are  in  their  nature  inseparable/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  love  of  beauty 
in  the  Greek,  their  system  of  education  was  fitted  to  foster  it, 
and  so  far  as  the  education  was  extended,  to  make  ii  univer- 
sal. Homer  was  the  text-book  in  all  the  schools,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Iliad  was  considered  as  so  unpardonable,  that 
Alcibiades  once  gave  a  school-master  who  had  no  Homer,  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Other  poets  also  were  studied,  but  Homer 
moulded  the  mind  of  the  nation.  At  Athens  the  body  of  the 
people  from  their  infancy  .were  familiar  with  his  poems,  and 
many  in  old  age  could  repeat  the  whole  Iliad.  If  we  consid- 
er what  Homer  in  the  Iliad  is  ;  if  we  call  to  mind  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  the  nobleness  of 
his  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  inex- 

Eressible  fire  of  genius  that  pervades  the  whole  and  enables 
im  to  clothe  the  immortal  gods  with  human  forms  and  make 
them  mingle  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  ;  we  shall  see  how  ad- 
mirably fitted  as  an  instrument  of  education  was  the  study  of 
his  works  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  susceptible  and 
imaginative  Greeks  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Various  other 
modes  were  iadopled  in  their  education  to  cultivate  the  feel- 
ing for  tlie  beautiful.  Pericles  proclaimed,  that  while  Athens 
opened  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  of  all  nations,  his  coun- 
trymen  should  love  the  beautiful  and  true.  Had  the  Greeks 
possessed  a  means  of  forming  moral  character  as  efficient  as 
the  instrumentalities  which  concurred  in  cherishing  the  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful,  the  result  would  have  no  doubt  ap- 
proached more  really  to  the  realization  of  that  charming 
theory  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  xoXoxoyo^ia.  Their  sys- 
tem aimed  at  the  beautiful  and  good,  but  unhappily  produced 
only  the  beautiful  without  the  good. 


*  The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  and 
goodness  has  been  developed  witli  much  originality  of  thought 
and  leliciiy  of  expression,  in  two  lectures  on  •*  The  Connexion 
between  Taste  and  Morals,"  by  President  Hopkins  of  Wil- 
liams College 
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While  this  was  the  theory  of  the  Greek  educationi  its 
highest  practical  object  was  the  production  of  a  perifect 
orator,  and  a  perfect  master  of  "divine  philosophy."*     Elo- 

Siuence,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  is  the  daughter  of 
reedom  and  of  peace.  Under  a  despotism  she  pines  away 
for  want  of  exercise,  and  amid  the  tumult  of  war  her  voice 
is  drowned  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Eloquence  exists,  how- 
ever,  in  the  rudest  periods  of  society,  and  is  called  into 
action  in  the  stormiest  times.  Ulysses  spoke  with  skill,  and 
the  words  of  Nestor  were  sweeter  than  honey.  But  it  was 
another  age  that  produced  Demosthenes.  Cherished  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  the  arts  of  peace,  oratory  in 
its  noblest  form  appeared  in  Greece  at  a  later  period.  It  was 
intimately  connected  with  poHlic's.  The  orator  was  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  therefore  every  statesman  must  be 
an  orator.  The  sciences  of  Rhetoric  and  government  were 
regarded  as  inseparable,  and  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greece, 
success  in  them  was  considered  as  the  highest  summit  of 
human  excellence.  But  when  the  sun  of  Grecian  glory  was 
descending  towards  the  west,  another  science  rose  into  con- 
sequence and  contended  with  Rhetoric  for  the  place  of  honor. 
Philosophy  came  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  means  of 
education,  and  to  be  universally  cultivated  by  those  who 
wished  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  common  mass.  The 
four  most  distinguished  philosophical  schools,  the  Academic, 
the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean,  each  main- 
tained a  rrofessor^s  chair  at  Athens,  and  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  these  schools  became  state  institutions,  whose 
teachers  received  their  salaries  from  the  govern ment.f  While 
rhetoric  was  taught  with  distinguished  success  at  Rhodes, 
ihe  subtile  and  metaphysical  genius  of  the  Greeks  found,  at 


•The  arts  and  sciences  belong  to  musical  education,  and 
this  ends  ^ith  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good*.  Philoso- 
phy, therefore,  which  is  the  love  of  science  and  wisdom, 
which  relates  to  divine  things,  which  elevates  man  to  true 
freedom,  and  impnrts  dignity  even  to  common  affaire — is  the 
most  perfect  music  anri  the  highest  of  all  cultures. 

tThe  annual  stipend  of  a  Professor  of  philosophy  is  stated 
at  ten  thousand,  and  of  a  Professor  of  politics  at  six  thousand 
drachma.     Cramefs  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  35. 

3* 
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Athens,  in  the  speculations  of  philosophy  its  native  element. 
The  age  at  which  the  youth  sought  the  philosophical  schoob 
is  hot  well  defined,  but  the  years  devoted  to  ihis  onestudy 
were  equal  to  those  of  our  college  course.  In  general  w 
youth  heard  lectures  in  philosophy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year,  but  the  study  was  often  begun  as  in  the  case 
of  Epicurus  in  boyhood.  The  remark  of  Cramer,*  that  the 
extensiYe  study  of  philosophy  among  any  people  is  a  sign,  if 
not  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  at  least  of  a  ripe  national 
character,  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Greece.  This  study 
did  not  decline  with  the  corruption  of  morals  and  the  over- 
throw of  freedom,  but  maintained  itself  in  vigor  for  centuries 
at  the  seat  of  science.  The  Athenians  re-built  the  gardens 
of  the  philosophers  as  often  as  the  barbarians  destroyed  them. 
In  concluding. what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Grecian  educa- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  unfavorable  change  in  the 
mode  of  training  youth  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  Socrates. 
The  influence  of  the  state  in  education  was  far  more  decided 
and  strong  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods  of  the  history 
of  Athens.  By  degrees  education  broke  away  from  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  state,  and  became  to  a  great  extent  a 
private  matter.  This  change  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  to 
have  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  to  give 
their  children  a  different  education  from  that  which  the  middle 
and  pooler  classes  could  obtain.  Its  influence  on  the  pubUc 
morals  was  disastrous.  Combined  with  other  enervating 
causes  it  relaxed  the  springs  of  virtue,  introduced  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
ruin  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  cor- 
ruption was  completed  without  remonstrance  or  without  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  morality  and  order. 
The  contest  between  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old  system  of 
education,  and  the  lax  liberality  of  the  new  is  ingeniously 


*  Geschichte  der  Erziehang  1 :  471.  "  Nur  das  Eine  werde 
bemerkt,  dass,  je  alter  ein  valk  wird,  es  sich  desto  mehr  zn 
Philosophie  hinneigt  und  dass,  die^e  selbst  gewdhnlich  das 
Zeichen  eines  gereiften  Volksieben  ist,  welches  die  Sonnen- 
seite  seines  Daseins  uberschritten  hat,  wenn  sie  nicht  wohi 
gar  den  Grabstein  desselben  biidet." 
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exhibited  by  Aristophanes.  In  his  play  of  The  Cloods,  the 
teachers  of  the  two  methods  are  represented  as  contending 
for  the  patronage  of  the  youth.  The  advocate  of  the  more 
recent  style  of  education  decries  the  ancient  discipline  as 
old  fashioned,  vulgar,  and  contemptible,  while  the  lover  of  the 
good  old  ways  in  reply  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
two. 

'*  Thus  sammoned  I  prepare  myself  to  speak 

Of  manners  primitive,  and  that  ffoo^  time. 

Which  I  have  seen,  when  disci pime  prevailed, 

And  modesty  was  sanctioned  hy  the  laws, 

No  babbling  then  was  9ufikred  in  our  schools, 

The  scholar's  test  was  silence.    The  whole  group 

In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 

Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 

Their  teacher  in  harmonics ;  though  the  snow 

Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 

Breasted  the  storm  uncloaked ;  their  harps  were  stnmg 

Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 

A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 

Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 

To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal*^ 

There  let  no  low  buffoon  intrude  his  tricks, 

Let  no  capricious  quavering  oh  a  note, 

No  running  of  divisions  high  and  low 

Break  the  pure  stream  of  harmony  ;  no  Phrynns 

Practising  wanton  warblings  out  of  place, 

Wo  to  his  back  that  so  was  found  offending ! 

Decent  and  chaste  their  postures  in  the  school 

Of  their  gymnastic  exercises ;  none 

Exposed  an  altitude  that  might  provoke 

Irregular  dosure ;  their  lips  ne*er  moved 

In  love- inspiring  whispers,  and  their  walks 

From  eyes  obscene  were  sacred  and  secure ; 

Hot  herbs,  the  old  man*s  diet,  were  pros^jbed ; 

No  radish,  anise,  parsley,  decked  their  board  ; 

No  rioting,  nor  revelling  was  th^re, 

At  feast  or  frolic,  no  unseemly  touch 

Or  signal,  that  inspires  the  hint  impure. 

"  Vet  so  were  trained  the  heroes,  that  imbrued 
The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood ; 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest.    You,  forsooth. 
At  great  Minerva's  festival  produce 
Your  martial  dancers,  not  as  they  were  wont. 
But  smothered  underneath  the  tawdry  load 
Of  cumbrous  armor,  till  I  sweat  to  see  them 
Dangling  their  shields  in  such  unseemly  sort 
As  mars  the  sacred  measure  of  the  dance. 
Be  wise  therefore  young  man^  and  tarn  to  ma, 
IWn  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
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To  scorn  the  noUj  fomm,  shun  the  bath, 
And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure : 
Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 
To  spurn  the  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 
Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  seat 
To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 
Wring  the  parent's  soul,  or  stain  your  own. 
In  purity  of  manners  you  shall  live 
A  bright  example ;  vain  shall  be  the  lures 
Of  the  stage- wanton  floating  in  the  dance. 
Vain  all  her  arts  to  snare  you  in  her  arms. 
And  strip  you  of  your  virtue  and  good  name. 
No  petulant  reply  shaU  you  oppose 
To  fatherly  commands,  nor  taunting  vent 
Irreverent  mockery  on  bis  hoary  head, 
Crying,  *  Behold  Japetus  himself!" 
Poor  thanks  for  all  his  fond  parental  care. 

l^ot  so,  but  fair  and  fresh  in  youthful  bloom 
Amongst  our  young  athletics  you  shall  shine ; 
Not  in  the  forum  loitering  time  away 
In  gossip  prattle,  like  our  gang  of  idlers, 
Nor  yet  in  some  vexatious  paltry  suit 
Wrangling  and  quibbling  in  our  petty  courts, 
But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove. 
Crowned  with  the  modest  reed,  fit  converse  hold 
With  your  collegiate  equals ;  there  serene, 
Calm  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath 
The  fragrant  foliage  where  the  ilex  spreads. 
Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves. 
Where  the  tall  elm  tree  and  wide  spreading  plain 
Sigh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale, 
Sweet  odors  wafted  in  the  breath  of  Spring. ' 
This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest. 
Heroic  stature,  and  a  temperate  tongue. 
But  take  these  modern  masters,  and  behold 
These  blessings  all  reversed ;  a  pallid  cheek. 
Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  UmbSr 
A  tongue  that  never  rests,  and  mind  debased 
By  their  vile  sophistnr,  perversely  taught 
To  call  good  evil,  evil  good,  and  be 
That  thing  which  nature  spurns  at,  that  disease^ 
A  mere  Antimachus,  a  sink  of  vice."* 

In  the  same  connection  the  poet  describes,  in  an  amusing 
style,  the  effects  of  the  new  principles  of  education  on  the 
manners  of  the  youth.    An  anxious  father,  driven  from  his 


*  Mitchell's  Aristophanes II :  104—117.     (Nubes  900  seq.) 
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bed  before,  the  dawn  of  day  by  inability  to  sleep,  expresses 
bis  impatience  at  the  extravagance  of  his  son 

'^  There*8}my  yoong  hopefa]  too,  he  sleeps  it  through, 
Snug  under  five  fat  blankets  at  the  least, 
Would  I  could  sleep  so  sound !  but  my  poor  eyes 
Have  no  sleep  in  them ;  what  with  debu  and  duns 
And  stable  keeper's  bills,  which  tliis  fine  spark 
Heaps  on  my  back,  ( lie  awake  the  whilst, 
And  what  cares  he  but  to  coil  up  his  locks, 
Ride,  drive  his  horses,  dream  of  them  all  night, 
Whilst  I,  poor  devil,  may  go  hang.*'* 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  the  first  difference  that 
we  notice  between  the  mode  of  training  youth  in  the  two 
nations  is,  that  at  Rome  education  was  not,  as  in  Greece,  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  both  countries  the  same  general 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual  prevailed. 
If  the  state  was  prominent  among  the  Greeks,  so  was  it 
among  the  Romans.  If  the  Greek  must  live  and  die  in  the 
state,  so  also  must  the  Roman.  Nevertheless  at  Rome  the 
state,  except  in  special  cases,  interfered  very  little  with  the 
training  of  the  youth,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public 
education.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  education,  the 
common  people  in  the  good  times  of  the  republic,  had  none 
at  all.t  They  had  no  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
no  systematic  physical  training  similar  to  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics. Education  among  the  Romans  was  a  domestic  matter. 
The  youdi  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  during  all  that 
period,  which  at  Athens  was  spent  at  school.     The  parents 


*  Mitcheirs  Aristophanes  II :  8.  (id.  8 — 18.) 
tit  must  not,  however,  from  this  be  inferred  that  the  lower 
classes  among  the  Romans  were  destitute  of  all  culture. 
Rude  as  at  the  period  referred  to  they  doubtless  were,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  a  bij^h  degree  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy.  '*  Indessen  haben  auch  die  Romer 
in  dieser  Hinsichtvor  den  Cibrigen  Yotkern  eineii  wesentlichen 
Vorzug,  und  diesen  Mochten  wir  namentlich  darin  finden, 
dass  bei  ihnen  die  plebejische  Jugond,  scbon  in  der  frCiherst- 
en  Zeiten,  nicbt  aller  Bildung  fremd  blieb,  wenn  diese  auch 
von  der  patricischen  wesentlich  verschieden  war.'^  Cramer's 
Geschichte  der  Erziehong  1 :  414. 
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were  regarded  as  the  natoral  teachers  of  the  child,  and  oo 
them  the  education  depended.  Many  distinguished  Romans^ 
for  instance  Cato  and  Augustus,  instructed  their  children 
either  wholly  or  in  part  themselres.  There  were  indeed 
tome  schools  at  Rome,  but  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  people,  such  as  the  Athenians  maintained  from  a  Tery 
early  period,  was  there  unknown.  Plutarch  finds  fault  with 
Numa  because  he  instituted  no  system  of  education,  and 
thinks  he  showed  himself  in  this  much  inferior  to  Lycurgus.* 
The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  education 
in  respect  to  female  influence  was  very  great.  Among  the 
Orientals  and  the  Greeks,  education  was  wholly  engross- 
ed by  the  men.  The  mind  of  woman  (with  the  singular  ex- 
ception of  the  Courtesans)  was  not  cultivated,  and  of  course 
she  was  not  fitted  to  exert  an  extensive  influence  in  educa-  I 

tion.  At  Rome  the  prominence  of  woman  was  a  new  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  humanity.  Numa,  by  his  institu* 
tions,  elevated  the  wife  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her 
husband.  She  received  the  keys  at  marriage,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  share  in  the  work  of  education.  In  Greece,  ma* 
ternal  responsibility  ceased  when  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  withdrawn  from  female  supervision  and  committed  to 
the  charge  of  teachers.  From  this  time  the  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  her  son.  Even  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  cultivation  and  refinement  that  prevailed, 
the  women  were  far  from  being  qualified  for  the  business  of 
instruction.  Shut  up  in  the  female  apartments,  and  watched 
with  oriental  jealousy,  they  spent  their  time  in  decorating 
their  persons  or  overseeing  household  aflfairs.  But  al  Rome, 
woman  moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  exerted  a  far  nobler 
influence.  Antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  no  more  beauti- 
ful conception  than  that  of  a  Roman  matron  training  up  her 
children.  The  lofty  virtue  which  the  Roman  institutions 
cherished  never  appeared  more  charming  than  when,  soften- 
ed by  the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  and  surrounded 
by  the  attractions  of  female  beauty,  it  was  occupied  in  the 
important  work  of  moulding  the  youthful  mind.  The  author 
of  the  Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  who  ascribes  the  decline  of 
eloquence  and  the  arts  in  the  later  days  to  the  negligence  of 


*  Comparison  of  Numa  and  Lycvgos* 
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parents,  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  and  the  indolence  of 
youth,  has  occasion  to  describe  the  influence  of  mothers  in  the 
good  days  of  the  Republic.  ''  Each  one's  son,  born  of  a  vir- 
tuous wife,  was  educated  not  in  the  hut  of  a  bought  nurse, 
but  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  his  mother,  whose  especial  praise 
it  was  to  manage  the  family  and  be  devoted  to  her  children. 
Some  elder  relative  also  was  selected,  to  whose  approved  and 
excellent  management  all  the  offspring  of  the  family  might  be 
intrusted,  in  whose  presence  it  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
an  improper  word  or  do  a  dishonorable  action.  And  she^ 
regulated  with  integrity  and  propriety,  not  only  the  studies 
and  employments  but  also  the  sports  and  relaxations  of  the 
boys.  So  we  have  understood  that  Cornelia  the  mother  of 
Gracchi,  Aorelia  the  mother  of  Caesar,  and  Atia  of  Augustus, 
superintended  their  education  and  instructed  these  young 
princes.  This  discipline  and  strictness  aimed  at  this,  that 
each  one's  mind  ingenuous  and  pure,  and  perverted  by  no  evil 
influences,  might  heartily  embrace  honorable  employments 
and  whether  it  inclined  to  military  life,  or  civil  law,  or  the 
study  of  eloquence,  might  pursue  that  alone,  and  thoroughly 
acquire  it."* 

rlutarch  says  that  though  the  Ghraochi  had  greater  natural 
advantages  than  any  other  men  in  Rome,  yet  they  owed 
more  to  their  mother  than  to  nature  ;t  and  Cicero  tells  us 
that  Gracchus  was  instructed  from  his  boyhood  by  his  mother 
Cornelia,  and  by  her  direction  taught  the  Greek  language.^ 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  all  Roman  mothers  were 
Cornelias,  Aurelias,  or  Atias.  These  were  remarkable  wo- 
men. Yet  they  show  us  what  some  Roman  mothers  were, 
and  they  set  before  us  the  pattern  of  maternal  character  to 
which  thousands  of  mothers  at  Rome  bore  some  resemblance. 
But  these  were  specimens  of  female  character  such  as  Greece 
never  produced.  At  Sparta,  the  women  by  the  institutions 
of  Irycurgus  were  removed  from  their  pro|>er  sphere  and  in* 


*  De  Oratoribus  ^28. 

i  Plut.  Gracch.  vit.  ^I. 

X  Fuit  Gracchus  diligenti&  Corneliffi  matria  a  puero  doctu8» 
^  et  GrcBcis  Uteris  eruditus.  Cic.  Brut.  ^7.  Legimus  epistolas 
Cornelise,  mains  Gracchoram ;  apparet.  filibs  non  tam  in 
gremio  educatos,  quam  in  sermone  misttis*  ib  ^8. 
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spired  with  a  masculine  spirit,  which,  although  it  maintained 
a  race  of  heroes,  was  nevertheless  unnatural  and  unlovely. 
Their  judgment  was  sharpened  and  their  views  elevated,  but 
all  the  softer  and  gentler  affections  of  the  sex  were  crashed 
by  the  absorbing  spirit  of  nationality.  But  at  Rome,  feeling 
was  cherished — the  natural  and  beautiful  emotions  of  the 
heart  were  not  blighted,  and  there  woman  appeared  in  her 
native  dignity  and  grace.  The  Spartan  mothers  taught  their 
tons  how  to  die,  the  Roman  how  to  live  and  die  too.  If  any 
one  would  see  the  difference  between  the  highest  specimens 
of  female  cultivation  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  let  him  ob- 
serve on  the  one  hand  the  beautiful  but  dissolute  Aspasia 
teaching  Socrates  the  art  of  speaking,  and  on  the  other  Cor« 
nelia  presenting  to  her  jeweled  visitor  her  well  instructed 
children  with  the  memorable  expression  of  maternal  affection 
and  maternal  pride,  "  These  are  my  jewels  !"  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  influence  such  mothers  must  have  exerted 
on  Roman  education.  As  the  youth  remained  until  fifteen 
always  at  home,  the  moulding  power  of  the  mother  was  de- 
cisive. And  we  may  see  the  relation  between  this  mode  of 
education  and  the  character  of  the  Romans.  Maternal  in- 
fluence is  exertel  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  law  as  in  a  gen- 
eral and  more  silent  way,  by  the  force  of  affection ;  and 
history  tells  us  that  the  earlier  Romans  in  their  public  affairs 
were  governed  less  by  law  than  by  feeling  and  custom.* 
The  dignity  of  a  Roman  mother  had  power  to  restrain  the 
most  impetuous  youth,  and  her  sacred  image  hovering  over 
him,  like  the  vision  of  a  goddess,  pointed  him  to  the  path  of 
virtue  and  of  honor.  It  was  the  glory  of  Coriolanus  to  give 
his  mother  joy.f 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  which  distinguish- 
ed it  from  that  of  the  Greeks  is,  that  its  prevailing  character 
was  not  intellectual  but  moraL  The  Athenians  cultivated  the 
intellect,  the  Romans  the  affections.  We  have  said  indeed^ 
that  the  Athenians  aimed  in  their  education  at  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  And  so  they  did.  But 
the  actual  result  of  their  system  was  a  high  state  of  intellec- 


*  **  Non  pas  par  crainte,  non  pas  par  raison,  mais  par  pas- 
sion.**   Montesquieu, 
t  Plut.  LifeofCoriolauns. 
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taal  cultiYatioii,  and  a  taste  of  the  most  exquisite  refinement, 
while  the  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  vice.  The  Roman 
education  in  this  respect  approached  more  to  the  Spartan 
than  to  the.  Athenian,  and  in  moral  effect  it  far  surpassed 
both.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Orientals  lived  in  the  future, 
the  Greeks  in  the  present,  and  the  Romans  in  the  past.  And 
it  is  true  that  the  Romans  in  tlieir  education  made  great  use 
of  history.     Reverence  for  their  ancestors  may  even  be  re- 

Strded  as  its  central  point.  Their  forefathers  were  deified, 
e  faults  of  their  more  immediate  predecessors  were  forgot- 
ten, their  virtues  magnified,  and  their  characters  held  up  as 
patterns  for  imitation.  Not  only  distinguished  men,  but 
women  also  were  eulogised  in  funeral  orations.*  The  first 
Cssar  pronounced  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  such  an  oration, 
in  which  he  set  forth  her  virtues.f  The  moral  effect  of  these 
things  was  great.  The  principle  of  reverence  was  strongly 
developed.  Deference  to  superiors  was  insisted  on  as  the 
comer-stone  of  character,^  and  the  youth  who  refused  or  neff- 
lected  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  ot  age  was  punished  wim 
death.^  In  the  Roman  education,  everything  pointed  to  de- 
corum.l      Whatever  might  be  the  virtues  ot  the  Roman 

J^outh,  modesty  was  to  be  the  crown  and  glory  of  them  all. 
f  the  want  of  courage  was  disgraceful,  so  also  was  the  want 
of  modesty.  When  Cato  |^said  he  wished  for  youth  who 
should  turn  red  and  not  white,  he  expressed  the  universal 
feeling  of  Rome. 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  was  that  it  aimed 
chiefly  at  utility.  As  in  the  literature,  so  in  the  education 
of  the  Romans  the  practical  feeling  predominated.  With 
the  Greeks,  music  was  so  important  a  branch  that  it  embrac- 
ed all  others,  and  with  them,  music  led  to  the  development 


♦  Liv.  V :   50.     Plut.  De  Virtatibus  Mulierum. 

t  Plut.  C.  Jul.  Caes.  Vit.  ^5. 

%  Apud  antiquissimos  Romanorum  neque  generi  neqae 
pecuniffi  praestantior  honos  tribui  quam  aetati  solitus  ;  major- 
esque  natu  k  minoribus  colebantur  ad  de(im  prope  et  paren- 
turn  vicem  ;  atque  omni  in  loco,  inquo  omni  specie  bonoris 
priores  patioresque  habiti.    A.  Gellii  Noct.  Att.  II :  14. 

i  Cramer's  Gescbichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  387. 
Cic,  De  Officiua  1 :   35. 
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of  a  world  of  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste.  But  the  Romans 
culti?ated  chiefly  the  understanding.  In  their  objects  of  in- 
struction they  aimed  more  at  actual  life — ^at  the  wants  of 
the  citizens,  and  of  the  state. 

This  difference  of  character  may  be  seen  in  the  objects 
for  which  the  two  nations  pursued  the  same  studies.    The 
Greeks,  as  we  have  said,  regarded  Geooietry  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  Philosophy.    The  Komans  esteemed  it  for  purposes 
of  measurement.    With  the  Romans,  reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning  were  the  three  chief  branches,  because  they  were 
the  most  useful.     The  Greeks  thought  that  all  knowledge  is 
desirable,  and  aimed  not  at  utility  only,  but  at  nature  and 
truth.    Amonff  the  Greeks,  development  was  the  prominent 
idea,  among  the  Romans,  instruction.     The  fine  arts  were 
cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  Greeks,  and  esteemed  above  all 
else.    But  the  Romans  asked  first  what  is  useful,  and  after- 
wards, or  not  at  aH,  what  is  beautiful.    The  whole  life  of  the 
Greek  was  a  struggle,  and  a  struggle  for  what?    For  a 
branch  of  olive  or  a  sprig  of  laurel  which  might  be  twined 
in  a  graceful  wreath  around  his  brow.    But  the  Roman  valued 
the  olive  or  the  myrtle  not  merely  for  the  wreath,  but  for  the 
fruit  which  it  furnished.    This  outward  and  mercenary  aim 
of  Roman  education  was  a  theme  of  satire  for  the  poets,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Juvenal  and  Horace.*    There  was  no  regard 
for  science  and  art  for  their  own  sake,  but  they  were  cnltivaV- 
ed  only  for  the  use  of  the  state.     In  physical  education  the 
Greeks  exercised  the  body,  because  it  is  the  veil  and  instru- 
ment of  the  noble  spirit  of  man ;  the  Romans  trained  it  only 
as  a  preparation  for  war.    Hence  physical  education  was 
much  less  esteemed  by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.    In 
Greece,  none  but  freemen  cultivated  gymnastics.  But  the  Ro* 
mans  looked  on  gymnastics,  except  in  relation  to  war,  as  fit  for 
slaves  rather  than  freemen,  and  considered  the  prevalence  of 
such  exercises  as  evidence  of  effeminacy.     The   Romans 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity  that  cultivated  foreign  lan- 
ffuages.    This  study,  however,  was  prosecuted  only  in  the 
lalnr  ages,  and  their  pursyit  of  it  was  owing  not  to  a  love  of 
literature,  but  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  extent  of  their 
possessions. 


*  Juv.  Sat.  XIV.    Hor.  Sat.  11 :  8. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  the  Grecian  education,  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  went  hand  in  handf  and  that  the  metaphynctd 

S;enius  of  the  Greeks  at  length  caused  philosophy  to  stand 
orth  as  the  highest  summit  of  intellectual  culture.  But  such 
was  notthe  result  at  Rome.  The  idea  of  Isocrates,  that  oratory 
is  the  pinnacle  of  human  excellence,  and  that  a  faultless  ont- 
tor  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  nature,  was  finit 
nationalized  in  the  Roman  world.  The  genius  of  Rome  was 
not  of  a  philosophical  cast.  Philosophy,  as  well  as  all  culturB, 
was  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  times 
it  was  extensively  cultivated  there.  But  it  never  found  a 
genid  soil.  Rome  produced  no  great  philosopher.  The 
versatile  genius  of  Cicero  gave  him  a  taste  for  philosophical 
studies,  and  his  writings  show  that  he  knew  how  to  pnine 
away  the  rhetorical  amplifications  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
and  to  approach  in  his  style  more  nearly  to  the  simplicity 
which  philosophy  requires.  But  the  orator  is  ever  bursting 
forth  and  assuming  his  native  predominance.  jSven  in  hit 
treatises  on  tlie  theory  of  rhetoric  itself  ihe  practical  is  always 
uppermost.    In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  both  rhetoric  and 

Ehilosophy  were  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  regarded  as 
ighly  dangerous  to  the  public  morals.  The  old  simplicity 
and  sternness  struggled  long  against  them,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Cato,  the  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
were  at  length  banished  frome  Rome.*  We  must  no  doubt 
suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  doctrine  and  charac- 
ters of  the  men  who  then  taught  philosophy  and  rhetoric  that 
increased  the  existing  prejudice  against  such  studies.  But 
liter  the  introduction  of  philosophy  into  the  Latin  language 
by  Cicero,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  an  exten-> 
sive  intercourse  with  Greece  through  the  Roman  conquests  in 
the  east,  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  Teachers  in  both  these  sciences  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  youth  at  home  and  abroad.  Rhetoric  especially 
was  cultivated  with  ardor.  Caesar  not  only  wrote  commenta- 
ries in  the  camp  and  a  Latin  grammar,  but  also  assiduously 
practised  declaroations.t  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
unconditional  obedience  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  but 


*  Bucheri  Jnstitutiones  Histor.  Philos.  287. 
t  Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehiing  1 :  423. 
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in  later  times,  and  especially  under  the  empire,  oratory  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  innuencing  the  troops.  Not  Caesar 
alone  but  Pompey,  Anthony,  Augustus,  and  other  Roman 
commanders  were  in  the  constant  habitof  declamation.  While 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greeks  delighted  in  philosophy,  the 

Eractical  feeling  of  the  Romans  preferred  oratory.  In  the 
igher  schools  at  Rome,  rhetoric  became  in  later  thnes  the 
chief  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Law  and  eloquence 
were  there  regarded  as  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit.  The 
bonds  of  Grecian  philosophy,  which  for  centuries  bound  the 
modem  world,  are  broken ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome 
has  given  permanent  laws  to  Christendom. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  some  of  the  features  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  education.  In  doing  this  we  have  aimed  not 
at  the  exhibition  of  details  but  at  the  development  of  princi-^ 
pies  ;  for  there  was  not  time  for  both,  and  the  root  is  more 
essential  than  the  branch.  If  any  one  supposes  that  because 
tlie  institutions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  passed  away 
two  thousand  years  ago,  their  characteristics  are  to  us  of  no 
practical  importance,  he  errs;  for  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  principles  which  must  govern  the  right 
education  of  man  are  immutable 

The  nature,  limits,  and  application  of  the  power  of  the 
state  in  education ;  the  exteasion  of  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  the  children  of  the  state ;  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose ;  the  necessity,  and  the  mode  of  physical  culture ; 
the  union  of  development  and  instruction;  the  systematic 
employment  of  music  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  ihe  taste  in  connection  with  morals ;  and  the  rela* 
tion  of  philosophy  and  oratory  to  eaci)  other  and  to  education 
as  a  whole ; — ^these  points  in  the  Grecian  system  are  of  equal 
interest  in  our  own.  Nor  are  those  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  Roman  education  less  practical.  The  plastic 
power  of  domestic  education  without  the  interference  of  the 
state  ;  the  influence  of  mothers  and  of  the  whole  female  sex  ; 
iho  principle  of  utility  in  education,  and  the  superior  ad  van  I  ages 
which  attend  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature, 
are  topics  which  must  command  the  attention  of  a!l  who  are 
called  to  influence,  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  boast  ouri^elves  the  freest  and  best  educated  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    And  doubtless  we  have  many  advanta- 
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ges  of  position,  and  some  excellencies  of  character.  But  we 
make  tnis  boast  with  two  little  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  facts.  The  truth  is  that  as  in 
theoretical  education  we  are  mere  children,  so  in  practical 
education  we  are  only  unskilful  beginners.  If  the  spirit  of 
Plato  were  restored  to  this  world,  and  instead  of  being  trans- 
ported  to  the  classic  soil  of  his  native  Greece,  were  set  down 
m  one  of  our  villages,  and  after  havuig  been  pointed  to  the 
place  where  our  youth  are  prepared  for  the  highest  sta^e  of 
their  education,  were  told,  ^^  This  is  the  Academy r  what  mink 
ou  he  would  say  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  what 
e  would  say^  (for  the  Greeks  were  polished  men,)  but  as 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  graceful  proportions,  the  fluted 
columns,  and  the  embowering  groves  oi  the  original  Academus^ 
we  are  sure  he  must  think  that  his  eye  had  lighted  on  a  very 
imperfect  imitation.  If  a  Grecian  of  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
shown  one  of  our  school-houses — standing  on  or  m  ihe  street, 
its  windows  broken,  its  steps  gone,  its  door  creaking,  its  one 
chair  wrenched  out  of  shape,  its  desk  reeling  to  its  lall, — and 
were  informed  that  this  is  the  place  where  our  children  are 
educated — where  their  faculties  are  developed,  their  taste 
formed,  their  first  impressions  of  science  received,  and  their 
intellectual  character  to  a  great  extent  fixed, — should  lie  speak 
out  his  thoughts,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  exclaim, 
"  No  wonder  they  are  barbarians  !"  He  would  undoubtedly 
suppose  himself  in  Scyihia.*    There  is  among  us  a  great 


«  *  Since  this  passage  was  indited,  the  writer  has  met  with 
a  description  of  the  school-houses  in  one  of  the  best  counties 
of  a  state  which,  in  respect  to  education,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Union.  It  is  by  W.  U.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Northamp  on,  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  few  sentences  are  hero  extracted  :  ''  In  many 
districts,  the  poorest  and  most  unsightly  building  that  offends 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  the  school-house.  Is  there  some- 
where near  the  geogrn|,hicni  centre  of  the  district  a  gore  of 
land  unsuitable  for  culiivation — valueless  as  a  building  spot 
even  for  a  biacksniith's  shop— some  sand  bank,  or  some  raarsh, 
of  which  the  frogs  have  held  undisputed  possession  time  out 
of  mind,  there  you  may  expect  to  find  a  temple  of  science. 
There  the  youth  of  many  generations  are  to  congregate,  and 
imbibe  principles  and   acquire  habits  which  will  accompany 
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work  yet  to  be  done  ki  education*  And  the  first  if  not  Ab 
most  important  part  of  the  work  is  to  acquire  a  compeleirt 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Theoretical  knowledge  must 
precede  or  accompany  practical  efforts,  or  they  will  be  sadly 
misdirected.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  someotner  portions. of  the  Union  hiave  already 
taken  in  tUs  matter  important  steps.  In  some  of  these  states 
Boards  of  Education  have  been  established,  officers  created, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spend  their  time  for  the  improTcment  of 
education,  and  appropriations  more  or  less  liberal  made  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools.  A  beginning-— 
imperfect  though  it  is — ^yet  a  beginning  has  been  made.  But 
there  are  still  some  states  even  in  New  England,  and  a  much 
larger  number  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  hith- 
erto sat  by  in  silence  and  looked  idly  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  this  indifference  will  not  be  much  longer  con- 
tinued. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  concluding  this  article,  to  bring 
into  view  a  topic  which  there  is  here  no  room  to  examine  at 
length,  but  wnich  seems  to  us  to  deserve  a  more  extensive 
and  thorough  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  refer 
to  the  question,  '*  What  in  a  national  view  is  the  legitinuUe 
connexion  between  education  and  religion  P^  Some,  while 
they  admit  that  physical  and  intellectual  education  are  not 
sumcient  to  produce  national  morality,  because  this  is  not 
their  object,  nevertheless  imagine  that  the  end  in  view  can 
be  attained  by  the  introduction  of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  a  suita- 
ble attention  to  moral  education.     If  religion  exists  in  the 


them  through  life.  Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  have  an  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort;  many  have  shade  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubbery  about  them.  But  if  you  find  a  weather-beaten 
buildincr,  with  iis  blinds  swinging  upon  one  hinge,  or  lying 
upon  the  ground — with  clapboards  flappin^f  in  the  wind — with 
window  panes  filled  with  hats  and  shawls — with  a  pile  of 
logs  before  the  door,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the 
eye,  nnd  every  thing  around  indicating  the  march,  not  of  mind, 
but  of  the  destroyer  ;  depend  upon  it.  that  is  the  place  selected 
for  the  wooing  of  the  muses,  k^ome  may  think  this  an  over* 
drawn  picture,  but  it  is  from  real  life.  Would  that  it  existed 
only  in  imagination."  * 
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community,  it  is,  they  think,  sufficient  without  an  attempt  lo 
introduce  it  into  systems  of  educatioi\.  Others  beliere  that  if  - 
national  morality  is  to  be  secured,  religion  ought  to  be  aDd 
must  be  a  constituent  element  of  national  education.  Even 
if  ihey  admit  with  M.  Guizot,*  that  morality  in  its  elements 
€2an  be  distinguished  from  religion,  yet  they  deny  that  it  can 
be  sustained  without  religion  by  education  of  any  kind  or  of 
all  kinds.  To  us  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  antiquity.  The  importance  of  religion  and  the 
insufficiency  of  education  without  it  to  secure  morality  and 
give  permanence  to  free  institutions,  are  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  two  nations  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Greece  was  educated,  but  her  columns  feU.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  developments  of  Grecian 
genius,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  not  save  his 
country,  because  her  morals  were  destroyed.  Uebpecting  the 
moral  impotence  of  education  in  Greece  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  rrofessor  Meiners.  /^But  a  sad  observation  is  thist, 
that  in  the  very  position  in  which  the  numboi  and  extent  ef 
the  acquirements  and  arts  in  which  the  yonth  were  instructed 
increased,  education  itself  grew  worse,  and  that  the  more 
their  minds  were  accomplished  with  beautiful  and  rare  arta 
and  attainments,  the  more  their  morals  and  hearts  were  cor-* 
rapted."t  Rome,  when  she  knew  but  little,  was  virtuous  and 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she  knew  much,  she  was 
corrupted  by  vice  and  oppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  At  the 
most  enlightened  period  of  Italian  history,  previous  to  the 
despotism  of  the  CaE^sars,  Cato  Uticensis,  despairinff  of  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  bared  his  bosom  to  bis  sword.  We  have 
said  that  the  Roman  education  was  in  a  moral  view  superior 
to  the  Athenian.  The  cultivation  of  the  principle  ofxeveieHoe, 
the  constant  appeal  to  some  rule  of  right  or  of  decorum,  and 
the  elevation  of  maternal  influence  gave  to  the  Roman  edooa« 
tion  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  the  Greek.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  mode  of  training  youth  at  Rome  were  not 
without  their  salutary  influence.  But  after  all  it  was  not  these 
that  fixed  the  moral  character  of  the  Romans,  for  that  was 
formed  by  the  religious  institutions  of  Numa.    It  must  be 


*  History  of  Civilization  p.  117. 

t  Geschicbte  der  Wissenscbaften  II :  63. 
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remembered  that  in  the  best  days  of  both  Greece  and  Rome, 
education  and  religion  were  inseparable.  If  the  Greeks  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  science  were  corrupt,  the  reason  was  not 
indeed  that  they  had  no  religion,  but  tnat  their  religion  was 
corrupt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  of  early  Rome  were  the  same.  For,  while  the 
former,  aiming  at  the  imagination  and  not  the  heart,  was  sen* 
sual  in  its  character  and  debased  by  the  most  revolting  fables 
of  the  Gods,  the  latter  contained  many  elements  of  a  sound 
natural  theology.  The  absence  of  images,  the  overseeing 
providence,  if  not  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  accountability  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  o(  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  elements  of  the  early  Roman 
religion  which  gave  it  no  small  amount  of  moral  influence* 
The  first  Romans  were  an  eminently  pious  race,  and  therefore 
they  were  moral.  But  this  subject  cannot  here  be  pursued.* 
We  therefore  close  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  since 
the  agitation  of  the  questions,  ''  Shall  religion  be  incorporated 
into  our  systems  of  education  ?^  *'  And  if  so,  in  what  way 
shall  this  be  done  ?"  has  been  commenced,  this  agitation  will 
be  continued  till  the  momentous  bearings  of  the  subject  are 
fully  understood.  For  on  the  solution  of  these  diflicult  prob* 
Jems  depend  in  our  country  the  prevalence  of  morality,  the 
stability  of  freedom,  the  security  of  right,  and  the  safety  of 
life  itself. 


*  For  authority  respecting  the  character  of  the  religion  of 
early  Rome,  and  its  superiority  over  that  of  Greece,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Plutarch*s  Life  of  Noma ;  August.  De  Civitate 
Dei  IV :  31, 1 :  181 ;  Teriull.  Apologei  ^  26 ;  Dion.  Hal.  II : 
18,  19,  75 ;  Polyb  VI :  54 ;  Cic.  De  Harusp.  Respons.  ^  9  ; 
Bolingbroke's  Works  IV  :  427  ;  Kreotzers  Symbolik  II :  992, 
993  ;  Hegels  Werke  (Vorlesungen  Ueber  die  Phiiosophie  der 
Geschichte)  IX :  297,  ''  According  to  the  common  idea,  the 
Roman  religion,  with  a  change  of  name  only,  was  the  same 
as  the  Greek.  Upon  a  closer  inspection,  however,  the  most 
striking  difference  shows  itself/'  *'In  all  circumstances  the 
Roman  was  pious,"  etc.  For  a  contrary  view  see  Meiners  De 
Vero  Deo  p.  17:  Bachholz  Philosopbische  Untersuchungen 
ueber  die  Rdmer  1 :  85. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Examination  op  Prof.  Stuart  on  Hebribws,  IX:  16-1& 

By  Rev.  Allwrt  BaniM,  Putor  of  the  First  Pntbjrtariu  Church,  Philadelphia. 

16  ,0^4v  yag  •Jm^xij,  ^avarcv  kva/jf%y\  pipetfBou  rw  6ia6si3dvov. 

18  Odev  ou6'  ^  ^'f wri]  p^AjpiV -a^fJbaro^  l^»oaiWrai. 

This  passage  is  rendered  in  the  common  version,  ''  For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  ako  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testament  is  of  force  alter  men 
are  dead  ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  tes- 
tator liveth.  Whereupon  neither  the  first  testament  was 
dedicated  without  blood." 

It  is  rendered  by  Prof.  Sfuart  (Com.  on  the  Hebrews,  p. 
607*)  "Moreover,  where  there  is  a  testament,  il is  necessary 
that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place ;  because  a 
testament  is  valid  in  respect  to  those  only  who  are  dead, 
since  it  hath  no  force  while  the  testator  is  living.  Hence, 
not  even  the  iiist  [covenant]  was  ratified  without  blood.*' 

In  the  explanation  of  this  passage  two  interj^-etations  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  that  which  i«  found  in  our 
common  version,  and  which  is  defended  by  Prof.  Stuart,  by 
which  the  word  ^loD^xt}  js  rendered  testament  or  will;  and  the 
other,  that  which  regards  the  word  as  meaning  covenant. 
Distinguislied  names  may  be  found  defending  each  of  the 
interpretations  proposed,  and  though  the  current  of  authori- 
ty has  been  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  defended  by  Prof. 
S.,  yet  it  is  not  so  decided  as  to  make  it  improper  to  enquire 
into  the  validity  of  this  exposition. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  important  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  depends  on 
the  sense  affixed  to  the  word  5iadr)x>j,  it  will  be  proper  to  pre* 
cede  the  particular  examination  of  the  passage,  byatrief 
enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  term  in  the  Bible  that  is  more 
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important  than  this,  or  the  si«rnifications  attached  to  which 
ramifies  itself  farther,  and  gives  form  to  more  yiews  in  the- 
ology. I  need  not  say  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  entirer 
systems  of  belief  in  regard  to  covenants ;  that  the  view» 
attached  to  this  word  modify  or  control  the  views  which  we 
entertain  of  the  divine  dealings  with  Adam  and  with  all  hia 
posterity,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  plan 
of  redemption  are  also  moulded  very  much  by  the  sense 
attached  to  this  word.  It  becomes^  then,  a  question  of 
immense  moment,  whether  the  usual  explanations  of  thi» 
word  are  true,  or  whether  they  do  not  tend  to  lead  the  mind 
into  eiTor.  It  has  been  no  common  calamity,  if  erroneou9 
▼iews  of  the  meaning  of  thid  word  have  been  allowed  to  lead 
a  mind  like  that  of  Prof.  S.  into  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  word  Sia6iixy\  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  thirty-three 
times.  It  is  translated  covenant  in  the  common  verson,  in 
Luke  i :  72,  Acta  iii :  25 ;  vii :  8,  Rom.  ix  :  4;  xi :  27,  Gal. 
iii :  15,  17;  iv :  24,  Eph.  ii :  12,  Heb.  viii :  6,  8,  9  bis,  10, 
iz  :  4bis;x:  16,  xii :  24,  xiii :  20.  In  every  other  in-^ 
stance  it  is  rendered  testament.  In  four  of  those  insSances, 
Matt,  xxvi :  28,  Mark  xrv  :  24,  Luke  xxii :  20,  and  1  Con 
li :  25,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  institution  or  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  not 
far  from  three  hundrea  times,  in  considerably  more  than  two 
hundred  of  which,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  word  P*^^a.    In 

one  instance,  Zech.  xi  r  14,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  word 
^Tl^9  brntJterhood  ;  once,  Deut.  ix :  5,  as  the  translation  of 
*Q'j,  word;  once,  Jer.  xxiv  ;  18,  a»  the  translation  of 
ti^^"^  ^;ia7,  words  of  thi  covenant;  once.  Lev.  xxvi:  11. 
as  the  translation  of  ship's,  tabernacle ;  once  Ex.  xxxi :  7,  as 
the  translation^of  nn?,  testimony ;  it  occurs  once,  Ezek.  xxvi : 

S8i  where  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  i» 
doubtful,  and  three  times,  1  Sam.  xi :  2,  xx ;  8,  I  Kings, 
viii :  9,  when  the  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Prom  this 
use  of  the  word  by  the  translators  of  the  Septua^nt,  it  i» 
evident  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  proper  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  D*^^;^,  and  as  conveying  the  same  sense  which  that 
word  conveys.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  led  to  the  use  of  thi9 
word,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  they  found  it  in  the 
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Y€rsio0  Which  was  in  common  use,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
also,  that  they  regarded  this  word  as  fairly  conveying  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  tr^^ia.  On  no  principle  can  it 
be  supposed,  that  inspired  and  honest  men  would  use  a  word 
in  referring  to  transactions  in  the  Old  Testament  which  did 
not  fairly  convey  the  idea  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  meant  to  convey.  The  use  being  thus  re- 
garded as  settled,  there  are  some  remarkaWe  facts  which 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  demanding  attention  and 
explanation.    These  facts  are  the  following. 

(1.)  The  word  ^ia^^x>j  is  not  tlie  word  which  properly 
<lenotes  compact^  agreement,  or  covenant.  That  word  is 
^vvSiixf] — or  in  other  forms  tfuvdetfi^,  and  tfuvdctfia;  or  if  the 
word  Sia^%  is  used  in  that  signification  it  is  only  re- 
motely, and  as  a  secondary  meaning.  See  PassoWy  Comp, 
the  Septuagint  in  Isa,  xxviii:  15,  xxx  :  1,  Dan.  xi:  6,  Wis* 
^om  i:  16,  1  Mac.  x:  96,  2  Mac  xiii :  25;  xiv:  26.  It 
is  not  the  word  which  a  Greek  would  have  naturally  used  to 
denote  a  compact,  or  covenant.  He  would  have  employed  it 
to  denote  a  disposition,  ordering,  or  arrangement  of  things, 
whether  of  religious  riles,  civil  customs, -or  property ;  or  if 
used  in  reference  to  a  compact,  it  would  have  been  with  the 
idea  of  an  arrangement,  or  ordering  of  matters,  not  with 
the  primary  notion  of  an  agreement  with  another. 

(2.)  The  woid  tfuv^Tj  is  w«;erused  in  the  New  Testa» 
dent.  In  all  the  allusions  to  the  transactions  between  God 
and  man,  this  word  is  never  employed.  For  some  cause, 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  the  word  would  convey  an  improper 
idea,  or  leave  an  impression  which  they  did  not  wish  to  leave. 
Though  it  might  have  been  supposed  iJhat  in  speaking  of  ihe 
various  transactions  between  God  and  man,  and  especially, 
if  they  had  the  common  views  which  prevail  now  in  theology, 
they  would  have  selected  this  word,  yet  with  entire  unifornrK 
ity  they  have  avoided  it.  No  one  of  them — though  the  word 
Sia&rpcn  has  been  used  by  no  less  than  six  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament — has  been  betrayed  in  a  single  instance 
into  the  use  of  the  word  (Tuv^^xtj  or  has  differed  from  his 
brethren  in  the  use  of  the  language  employed.  This  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  concert  or  collusion, 
but  it  must  have  been  founded  in  some  reason  which  operated 
equally  on  all  their  minds. 
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(3.)  In  like  manner,  and  with  like  remarkable  uniformity, 
tiie  word  tfuvd^xii  is  never  lised  in  the  Septuagint,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  arrangement  or  "  covenant"  between  God  and 
man.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  but  once,  the 
word  (fuvd^xrj  18  uged  in  that  sense.  "  With  great  circum-, 
spection  didst  thou  judge  thine  own  sons,  unto  whose  fathers 
thou  hast  sworn*  and  made  covenants  of  ffood  promises,'' — 
ofxouf  xoi  (fuvd^xof  ?5wxaf  ayo^cjvufl'oij^ifl'ewv.  in  the  three  only 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  tfuvd^T)  is  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, it  is  with  reference  to  compacts  between  man  and  man. 
Isa.  xxviii:  15,  "  and  with  death  we  are  at  agreement" — 
xou  ifotijifay^v  (xsrol  rou  davarov  (Tuvd^xo^ — where  it  is  a  transla- 
tion of  nin ;  Dan.  xi :  6,  "  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 

shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  norih  to  mc^ke  an  agreement^ 
Tou  fttii^am  ifvv6rpcncf  where  it  is  a  translation  of  t3'^*i«'^)a,  reciir 

tudes,  or  rights;  and  Isa.  xxx:  i,  ''that  cover  with  a  covering 
but  not  of  my  spirit,"  where  it  is  a  translation  of  rDd^,  cover- 

mgf  w[id  refers  to  compacts,  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  made  with  other  nations.  This  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  word  (f\fv6iixin  is  never  used  by  the  authors  of  that 
ancient  version  to  denote  any  transaction  between  God  and 
man,  shows  also  that  there  was  some  readon  for  it  which 
acted  on  their  minds  with  entire  uniformity.  No  man  can 
believe  that  that  whole  version  was  made  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  even  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  by  men  acting  in 
concert,  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  they  avoided  the  use 
of  this  word,  must  have  been  one  that  would  occur  to  many 
minds,  and  must  have  been  so  strong  and  decided  as  to  keep 
them  from  varying  from  one  another.. 

(4. )  It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  neither  m  the  Septua- 
gint nor  the  New  Testament,  is  the  word  Sia^7ixv\  ever  used  in 
the  sense  of  will  or  testament,  unless  it  be  in  the.  case 
before  us,  Heb.  ix  :  16,  17.  This  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
and  is  admitted  expressly  by  Prof.  Stuart,  (p.  439,)  though 
he  still  defends  this  use  of  the  word  in  (his  oassage.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  indisputable  tact,  and  to  show 
its  importance  in  regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  in  another  place.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  on  j|t  only  as  a  fact  which  no  one  will  call  in  question. 

A  very  important  enquiry  at  once  presents  itself  here,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  received  a  solution  which 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  satisfaciory.    It  is,  why  was 
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the  word  &a^i)  selected  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  God  and  man 
in  the  plan  of  salvation?  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
they  found  this  word  uniformly  used  in  the  Septua^int,  and 
that  they  employed  it  as  expressing  the  idea  which  they 
designed  to  convey,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  this  is 
only  removing  the  difficulty  one  step  farther  back  where  it 
remains  in  all  its  force.  Why  did  the  lxx.  adopt  this  word  ? 
Why  did  they  not  rather  use  the  word  tf  uv^^x>},  the  common  and 
appropriate  Greek  word  to  express  the  notion  of  a  covenant  ? 
And  why,  if  there  was  no  settled  plan,  or  no  propriety  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  use  of  the  word  ^lo^^xii  did  they  ad- 
here to  it  with  such  remarkable  uniformity,  a  uniformity 
which  has  probably  not  a  parallel  in  tlie  use  of  an  important 
word  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

In  regard  to  this  enquiry,  it  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the 
reason  might  have  been  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  were  surrounded  by  the  heathen,  and  who  supposed 
that  their  work  would  be  read  by  them,  were  unwilhng  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Great  God  had  entered  into  a 
compact i  or  an  agreement  with  his  creature  man.  That  idea, 
he  supposed,  would  have  been  revolting  to  them,  and  to  avoid 
this,  they  used  the  word  Siadtixn — a3  conveying  the  thought 
that  Goa  meant  nierely  to  express  his  tvili,  or  to  make  a 
testament  in  regard  to  what  ne  required  them  to  do,*  similar 
to  that  which  a  man  makes  of  his  property  when  he  dies. 
How  far  considerations  like  this  may  have  influenced  their 
minds,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  It  is  scarcely, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  formed  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  with- 
out an  express  agreement  or  compact  among  themselves ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  more  re- 
iinement  and  artifice  in  the  supposition  than  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  making  that  translation. 

A  reason  may,  however,  be  suggested  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  be  liable  to  no  objection.  It  is,  that  in 
the  apprehension  of  all  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  SioAyixri  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  signification  fairly  conveyed  the  sense  of 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ri*^*isi,  that  the  word  tfuv^^ij,  or  compact^ 
agreement^  would  not  express  that  idea ;  and  that  they  never 
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meant  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  either  that 
Grod  entered  into  a  compact  or  covenant  with  mauy  or  thai 
he  made  a  will  They  meant  to  represent  him  as  making 
an  arrangement,  a  disvositiony  an  ordering  of  things,  by 
which  his  service  micnt  be  kept  up,  and  by  which  men 
might  be  saved  ;  but  tney  were  equally  remote  from  repre- 
senting him  as  making  a  compact,  or  a  will.  In  support  of 
this  supposition,  we  may  allege  (1.)  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  the  manner  in  which  the  word  6uxMixff\  is  used, 
showing  that  there  was  some  settled  principle  from  which 
they  never  departed  ;  but  (2.)  and  mainly,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself.  In  its  original  and  appropriate  signification, 
it  is  just  the  word  that  was  needed,  and  will  accord  with  all 
the  usages  of  the  word  n*^15i.  Prof.  Stuart  has,  undoubted- 
ly, given  the  accurate  original  sense  of  the  word,  "  The 
real,  genuine,  and  original  meaning  of  5ja^x*j  is,  arrange-^ 
menty  disposition,  or  disposal  of  any  thing,"  p.  440.  The 
word  from  which  it  is  derived — 6utTi6ri(i4 — means,  to  place 
apart,  or  asunder ;  and  then  to  set,  arrange,  dispose  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Passoto.  From  this  original  signification  is 
derived  the  use  which  the  word  has  with  singular  uniformity 
in  the  Scriptures.  For  allhough  in  classic  Greek,  the  word 
remotely  has  the  signification  of  will  or  testament  {Passow), 

Jet  it  never  has  that  sense  in  the  Bible,  unless  the  passage 
efore  us  be  an  instance  (Stuart,  p.  439) ;  and  though  in  the 
classic  Greek  also  the  word  mav  have  the  notion  of  a  cove- 
nant  or  compact  remotely  (Passotv),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  that  meaning  in  a  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
denotes  the  arrangement,  disposing,  or  ordering  of  things 
which  God  made  in  relation  to  mankind,  by  which  he^  de- 
signed to  keep  up  his  worship  on  the  earth,  and  to  save  the 
soul.  It  means  nehhei  covenant  nor  will ;  not  compact  or 
legacy ;  not  agreement,  or  testament.  It  is  an  arrangement 
of  an  entirely  different  order  from  either  of  them ;  where  the 
sacred  wi iters  with  singular  care,  and  with  an  uniformity 
which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  presiding  influ- 
ence of  the  One  Eternal  Spirit  that  inspired  them,  have 
avoided  the  suggestion  that  God  had  made  with  man  either  a 
compact  or  a  vrilL  Unhappily,  we  have  no  one  word  which 
precisely  expresses  this  idea,  and  hence  our  conceptions 
are  constantly  floating  between  the  conception  of  an 
agreement,  or  a  testament ;  and  the  views  which  we  have 
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are  as  unsettled  as  tliey  are  uascriptural.  The  simple  idea 
is,  that  God  has  made  an  arrangement^  or  disposition  of 
things  by  which  his  worship  may  be  regulated ;  by  which 
man  may  approach  him,  and  )>y  which  they  may  be  saved 
— ^an  arrangement  having  all  the  force  of  law,  and  which  men 
are  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  disregard.  Under  the  Jewish 
economy  this  arrangement  assumed  one  form  ;  under  the- 
Christian  another.  In  neither  was  it  a  compact  or  covenant 
betweea  two  parties,  and  where  one  party  would  be  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  terms  proposed  ;  in  neither  was  it  a  testament 
or  willy  as  if  God  had  died  and  left  a  legacy  to  man. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  they  should  materially 
shape  the  views  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Whole 
treatises  of  divinity  have  been  written  on  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  words  n^^ia,  and  StaMjxvi — understood  as  meaning  cove- 
nant. Volumes  of  angry  controversy  have  been  published 
on  the  nature  of  the  "  covenant"  with  Adam,  and  on  its  in- 
fluence on  his  posterity ;  and  in  no  subject,  perhaps,  are  the 
views  of  men  more  indefinite  than  in  regard  to  this  "ccfve- 
nant "  which  they  are  supposed  to  make  with  God  in  thfe 
purposes  of  salvation.  Tne  only  literal  "covenant"  which 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  tne  plan  of  salvation  is  that 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son; — though  even  the 
existence  of  any  such  covenant  is  rather  the  result  of  pious 
and  learned  imagining  than  of  any  distinct  statement  in  the 
volume  of  revelation.  The*  simple  statement  there  is,  that 
God  has'made  an  arrangement^  the  execution  of  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  his  incarnate  Son,  and  has  proposed  it  to  man  ; 
an  arrangement  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
and  which  being  embraced  will  secure  their  salvation. 

Bearing  with  us  now  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  SiaAipcvi^  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us, 
Heb.  ix :  16 — 1 8.  Two  interpretations  of  the  passage  have 
been  proposed,  in  one  of  which  the  word  Siou^xTi  is  regarded  as 
meaning  covenant^  and  in  the  other,  as  meaning  wUl,  or  tes- 
tament. The  latter  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Profes- 
sor Stuart.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  examine  the 
reasons  which  he  suggests  for  this  interpretation,  and  to  state 
considerations  why  the  former  is  to  be  preferred ;  or  rather, 
why  the  word  ^lo^^x*)  should  be  regarded  here  as  employed  in 
accordance  with  its  uniform  usage  elsewhere,  to  denote  not 
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will,  but  arrangement  or  disptmtion^  If  the  word  is  used 
here,  as  Professor  Stuart  supposes,  in  the  sense  of  testament 
or  willy  then  the  idea  is,  "  that  where  there  is  a  testament,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place, 
because  a  testament  is  valid  only  in  respect  to  those  who  are 
dead,  and  has  no  force  while  the  testator  li?es."  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  by  ti^e  very  nature  of  a  testament,  it  relates  to 
the  disposal  of  a  man's  property  after  he  is  dead,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  regarded  as  valid  until  his  death  takes  place.  The 
force  of  this  remark,  according  to  this  interpretation,  here 
would  be  that  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  made  or  expressed 
his  will  to  mankind,  implied  that  he  would  die  to  confirm 
it,  or  rendered  his  death  necessary  in  order  that  his  '^wilP 
might  be  complete  or  ratified.  The  fact  of  a  "  will" — itaMptri 
^-involved  the  idea  of  the  death  of  him  who  had  made  it. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  observation  about  the  nature  of  a  '^  will" 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  such  an  illustration  would  be  pertinent  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Apostle  here,  and  whether  it  is  such  as  he  meant 
to  use.  In  opposition  to  it,  and  in  defence  of  the  other  inter* 
pretation,  I  adduce  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  word  6ta6iix-n  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  any  other 
place  in  tlie  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  other  place  in  the 
bible.  This  has  been  already  fully  shown,  ana  is  fully  ad* 
milted  by  Professor  Stuart  himself.  ''The  sense  given  to 
Stadipcn  here  [by  Prof.  S.],  viz.,  testamentox  willy  is  beyond  all 
doubt  consonant  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Greeks ;  al- 
though in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  no  example 
of  this  usage  occurs,  excepting  in  the  present  passage,^* 
"  The  Hebrew  ti^^^ia,  never  has  the  sense  of  Testament.^^ 
pp.  439,  440.  Of  the  twenty-six  times  in  which  Paul  used 
the  word,  and  the  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  which  it 
is  elsewhere  used,  not  a  solitary  instance  confessedly  occurs, 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  this  sense,  unless  it  be  in  the 
passage  before  us.  That  must  be  a  strong  necessity  which 
will  require  us  to  depart  from  a  usage  so  uniform  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  adopt  a  meaning  which  a  word  may  have  in  a  classic 
writer.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  no  such  neces- 
sity exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  word  in  the  Bible,   and 

*  The  Italics  ar^  ray  own. 
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that  not  another  instance  can  be  found  in  which  such  a  rule 
of  interpretation  is  acted  on.     It  is  not  denied  that  the  ^'  exi- 

fency  of  the  place"  may  be  such  as  to  justify  such  a  usage, 
ut  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  sucn  an  exigency  exists 
here. 

(2.)  The  Lord  Jesus  made  no  such  will  or  testament  as  is 
supposed  by  this  interpretation  to  have  been  made.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis  exposition  the  argument  must  be,  that  since  it  was 
a  settled  principle  that  a  will  was  vahd  only  when  the  testa- 
tor died,  it  was  essential  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  designed 
to  make  such  a  '*  will,"  should  die,  or  his  death  was  neces- 
sary, in  ordei  to  confirm  it.  But  the  Saviour  made  no  such 
will  or  testament;  nothing  which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be 
called  a  "  will."  He  made  no  arrangements  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  after  his  death,  he  leftno  legacies ;  he  did 
not  even  direct  where  his  body  should  be  entombed.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  instructions,  or  in  any  wish  which  he  ex-* 
pressed,  which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  a  will,  and 
all  the  argument  which  is  based  on  such  a  supposed  fact, 
must,  of  course,  be  merely  imaginary.  Assuredly,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  did  not  argue  on  the  supposition  of  any  such  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  what  belonged  to  the  Redeemer. 

(3.)  Such  an  illustration  would  not  be  pertinent  to  thedesi^ 
of  the  Apostle,  or  in  keeping  with  his  argument.  In  ch.  ix, 
as  in  some  of  the  previous  chapters  of  the  epistle,  he  is  com- 
paring the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  and  the  point  of 
comparison  in  this  chapter  relates  to  the  question  about  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  in  the  two  arrangements.  The  Apostle 
shows  that  the  arrfingement  for  shedding  blood  in  sacrifice 
entered  into  both  systems  ;  that  the  high  priest  of  both  of- 
fered blood  as  an  expiation  \  that  the  holy  place,  in  the  one 
instance  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  other  in  heaven^  was  en- 
tered with  blood,  and  tliat  consequently  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  a  victim  was  supposed  in  both  arrangements  or  dis- 
pensations. The  argument  is,  that  the  former  dispensation 
or  covenant  was  ratified  with  blood  ;  and  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  was  supposed  in  the  whole  arrangement.  See  vs.  19 — 
22.  The  argument  is  not  at  all  that  Moses  made  a  will  or 
testament  which  could  be  of  force  only  when  he  died,  and 
that  the  same  thing  w^as  necessary  in  the  new  arrangement, 
but  it  was*  that  the  former  covenant  was  ratified  with  blood,  or 
by  the  death  of  a  victim,  and  that  it  might  be  expected  that 
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the  new  arrangement  would  be  confirmed  in  this  manner. 
Moses  made  no  will  or  testament  that  required  his  death  m 
order  to  confirm  it.  No  such  occurrence  is  alluded  to  in, 
his  writings  ;  nothing  of  this  kind  in  fact  existed.  With 
what  pertmency  or  propriety,  therefore,  could  there  be  an 
allusion  to  a  will  in  the  new  dispensation!  flow  could 
such  a  ^*  wiir  constitute  a  parallelism  with  what  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Moses  !  How  could  its  necessity  be  shown,  or  its 
nature  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient  dispensation  1 
The  difficulty  involyed  in  this  consideration,  on  the  inter- 
pretation  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart,  is  so  great,  that  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  obviate  it.  The  considerations  which  he 
suggests  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  or  in  anticipation  of 
the  difficulty — for  the  statement  occurs  in  a  general  summary 
of  the  argument  in  chs.  v — x :  18 — are  conveyed  in  ilie  fol- 
lowing words,  "  The  mention  of  Christ's  death  here  (ch.  ix ; 
15)  in  connexion  with  the  assurance  effected  by  it  of  a  hea- 
venly inheritance  for  believers,  affords  occasion  for  the  writer 
to  compare  the  word  6taAij7ni  ratified  by  the  death  of  Qhrist, 
with  the  6taBffKau  which  are  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
The  Greek  word  bioArpcn  not  only  answers  to  tr^'^a,  but  also 
mean?  such  an  arrangement  as  is  made  by  a  man*s  last  will 
or  testament^  and  is  employed,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  latter 
sense.  Hence  our  author,  after  asserting  (ix:  15)  that  Christ's 
death  made  sure  such  an  inheritance  to  believers,  falls  very 
naturally  upon  comparing  the  ^lo^^xtj  thus  ratified  by  the  death 
of  Jesus,  with -the  oiad^xai  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
Such,  says  he,  is  the  custom  among  men  in  regard  to  testa- 
ments^ that  the  death  of  the  testators  must  supervene,  in 
order  to  give  them  full  effect  and  confirmation,  ix.  16,  17 
Even  the  first  5ia4^x>j  (n*^^si)  although  it  cojiild  not  be  so 

appropriately  called  a  testament,  was  sanctioned  in  a  manner 
not  unKke  that  in  which  the  new  6*ad^xi]  is  sanctioned,"  that 
is  by  blood,  p.  358. — The  amount  of  this  reasoning,  in  view 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  established  in  regard  to  the  words 
P'^ISi,  and  6ta67ixy\,  and  of  the  points  admitted  respecting 
these  words  by  Prof.  Stuart,  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  "  Moses 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people.  It  had  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  will  or  testament ;  had  not  the  design  of  a  testa- 
ment, and  was  not  ratified  in  that  manner.  That  covenant 
was  confirmed  or  ratified  by  blood,  that  is  by  the  death  of  a 
victim.    The  Apostle  Paul  in  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
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tween  this  and  the  Christian  institution,  incidentally  men- 
tioned the  word  inheritance.  Therefore  he  proceeds  to 
show  from  the  transactions  recorded  by  Moses,  though  they 
had  no  relation  to  a  will  or  testament  ['  although  it  could  not 
be  so  appropriately  called  a  testiiment ']  thai  the  death  of  a 
testator  was  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  wUl^ 
and  therefore  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  necessary 
to  confirm  the  will  by  «\^hich  his  people  obtain  the  promise  of 
their  inheritance.^^  If  this  be  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  Apostle  here,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  it 
is  much  less  forcible  than  that  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  as  commonly  employing* 

(4.)    The  view  here  taken,  that  the  word  dio^^ioj  refers  not 
to  2l  willy  but  to  an  arrangement  such  as  is  commonly  called 
a  covenant,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  Usv  "  where- 
upon," in  ver.  18.     This  word  implies  a  conclusion  from  the 
preceding  argument  or  illustration,  or  supposes  that  a  reason 
nad  been  stated  which  showed  the  propriety  and  fitness  c^ 
what  was  about  to  follow.    What  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
state  was,  that  the  '^  first  covenant  was  not  dedicated  without 
blood."    The  reason  for  this  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word 
ttsv  "  whence^^  was  the  pindple  which  he  had  stated  in  vs* 
16, 1 7.  According  to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
the  reasoning  would  stand  thus,  *'  It  is  an  admitted  principle, 
OT  a  universal  fact,  that  when  a  will  is  made  it  is  necessary 
that  he  who  made  it  should  die  before  it  is  valid  or  confirmee!. 
Whence  (ff^sv)  it  was,  or  it  was  on  this  universally  admitted 
fact,  that  Moses,  though  engaged  in  making,  not  a  will  but  a 
covenant,  ordained  that  a  victim  should  be  slain,  and  that  the 
blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  book  and  on  all  the  people. 
The  principle  that  the  making  of  a  will  impHes  of  necessity 
the  death  of  him  who  makes  it,  is  so  uniform  and  settled,  that 
it  was  indispensable  that  in  making  a  compact  between  God 
and  man  a  sacrificial  victim  should  be  slain,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  book  and  the  people,"    The  consecutive- 
ness  of  such  reasoning  cannot  be  understood  now,  nor  would 
it  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.    Its  force  would  appear  not 
lo  be  ffreater  than  to  say,  *'  It  is  an  universally  admitted  fact 
that  the  death  of  a  testator  is  needed  in  order  to  make  bis 
will  valid,  whence  it  was  (Sdsv)  that  A.,  in  the  conveyance 
of  a  piece  of  land  was.  careful  that  the  deed  should  be  con- 
irmed  by  a  seal/*    But  admit  that  the  word  6taMptii  in  vb.  1=6^ 
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17,  is  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  confessedly  every 
where  else  in  the  Bible,  and  the  reasoning  is  clear.  It  is  this, 
*'  It  is  a  settled  principle,  a  great  truth  that  is  indisputable, 
that  in  an  arrangement  between  God  and  man  pertaining  to 
salvation,  the  death  of  a  victim  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ratify  and  confirm  iu  Whence  it  was  (o6sy)  that,  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  first  covenant  was  not  ratified  witnout 
blooo.  In  that  great  transaction  a  victim  was  slain,  and  to 
confirm  that  covenant,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  book, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  people."  In  reasoning  like  this,  we 
see,  at  least,  that  the  conclusion  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
mises. 

In  regard  to  this  view,  however,  Prof.  Stuart  says  that 
there  are  "  difficulties "  which  are  "  insuperable."  Those 
''difficulties"  he  states  in  the  following  ''summary,*'  p. 
442.  '^1.)  It  is  yet  to  be  made  out,  that  no  covenants  were 
valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices.  Most 
clearly  these  were  exhibited  only  in  covenants  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  and  important  nature.  See  Ruth  iv  :  7.  Deut.  xxv : 
7,  9.  Gen.  xxiii :  16.  xxiv :  9,  etc.  The  proposition  is  too 
general  here  (orov  6iad^xv))  to  admit  of  limitation  merely  to 
covenants  of  a  special  nature.  £ven  in  regard  to  them,  it 
remains  to  be  snown,  that  the  sacrificial  rite,  specially  in 
later  times,  was  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Where  is  this  seen, 
in  solemn  compacts  and  treaties  so  often  made,  as  represented 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ?     An  oath  is  the 

(general  sanction.  (2.)  AiaWdiifu  and  6iaAiiLevoc  cannot  proper- 
y  be  rendered  mediate  and  mediating  sacrifice.  They  nave  no 
such  meaning  any  where  else.  Aiod^ft^vo^  must  mean  either  a 
testator,  or  else  a  contractor,  i.  e.  one  of  two  cofenanting 
parties.  But  where  is  the  death  of  a  person  covenanting,  made 
necessary  in  order  to  confirm  the  covenant?  (3.)  NsxfoW 
means  only  dead  men ;  but  men  surely  were  not  sacrificed 
by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacrifice  in  order  to  confirm  a 
covenant.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  exegesis 
of  Pierce  and  others,  in  the  way  of  philological  argument" 
These  objections  and  difficulties,  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
Prof.  S.  to  say,  would  doubtless  have  appeared  much  more 
forcible,  and  much  less  as  dicta  ex  cathedra,  if  they  haii 
been  expanded  in  an  Excursus,  or  in  such  an  argument  as 
Prof.  S.  would  build  on  them  by  expanding  them,  will  be 
best  examined  by  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  itself.     They 
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occur  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  various  points  are  pre* 
sented  by  the  Apostle, 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  ''it  is  yet  to  be  made  out  that  no 
covenants  were  valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention 
of  sacrifices."  The  force  of  this  objection  rests  on  the 
remark  of  the  Apostle,  (ver.  16,)  "  For  where  a  testament  is, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator ;" 
which,  according  to  the  view  of  those  who  hold  the  word 
^wMixvi  tb  mean  covenant  here,  and  not  testament^  Prof.  S. 
evidently  regards  as  meaning,  that  every  covenant  or  com- 

?act  must  be  ratified  by  the  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
'he  universality  of  any  such  principle  or  fact.  Prof.  S.  says 
is  yet  "  to  be  made  out." 

in  reference  to  this  objection,  I  would  submit  the  following 
remarks. 

Firsty  That  the  point  which  the  Apostle  proposes  to 
''make  out,"  or  which  his  argument  requires  should  be 
"made  out,"  was  not  that  such  a  custom  prevailed  univer- 
sally in  contracts  between  man  and  man,  but  that  it  was  a 
universal  principle  in  covenants  between  God  and  man.  The 
argument  relates  not  at  all  to  compacts  between  one  man  and 
another,  but  to  what  was  the  custom,  or  what  was  understood 
to  be  settled  and  proper  in  transactions  between  God  and 
man.  Here,  the  Apostle  says,  that  this  was  a  settled  princi* 
pie,  or  a  universal  fact  that  there  must  be  a  sacrificial  victim 
• — so  universal  as  to  make  it  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
thing  would  occur  under  the  new  arrangement  by  the  Re- 
deemer, or  in  any  arrangement  between  God  and  man. 
There  is  no  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  alludes  to  a 
compact  between  God  and  man.  The  mistake  here  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  use  of  the  word  ^'testamenf^  by  our 
translators,  in  the  sense  of  will,  as  if  it  must  relate  to  some 
transaction  pertaining  to  men  only ;  and  partly  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "men"  in  verse  17,  in  the  translation  of 
the  phrase  h^ivsxfig  "upon  the  dead,"  or  "over  the  dead." 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  any  transaction  between  man  and 
man  at  all,  apd  that  the  whole  force  of  the  illustration  will 
be  retained,  if  we  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  speaking  only  of 
a  transaction  between  man  and  his  Maker.  If  the  principle 
was  suflSciently  settled,  or  if  the  custom  was  so  far  universal 
that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth,  that  in  a  cove- 
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nant  between  God  and  man  such  a  sacrifice  was  necessary, 
then  this  is  all  that  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  seems  to 
demand.  The  argument  would  not  be  essentially  strength- 
ened, if  it  could  be  proved  also  that  this  was  a  universal  cus- 
tom in  all  compacts  between  man  and  man ;  it  is  not  weak- 
ened at  all  if  it  is  shown,  as  it  easily  may  be,  th^t  no  such 
necessity  exists,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  ratifying  a  compact 
in  fact  srtdoQflL  occurs.  This  remark,  if  Well  founded,  will 
meet  the  force  of  the  objection  made  by  Prof.  S.  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  '^  it  is 
yet  to  be  made  out  that  no,  covenants  were  valid  except  those 
made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifice."  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, to  prove  that  the  custom  of  ratifying  compacts  between 
inan  and  man  by  sacrifice  prevailed.  Whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  or  can  be  **  made  out"  or  not,  the  assertion  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  tn;e,  that  in  a  covenant  with  God,  it  was  a 
settled  principle  that  sacrifice  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
firm it.  The  true  point  of  enquiry  then  is,  whether  svch  a 
settled  principle  prevailed.     I  remark,  then, 

Secondly,  That  this  was  regarded  as  a  well  understood  and 
established  principle  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  not  tmfre- 
qoently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  the  prin- 
ciple either  implied  or  distinctly  expressed  in  all  the  transac- 
tions between  Grod  and  man,  that  had  the  nature  of  a  tt'^'ia 
or  StaMptv].  To  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  Abel,  (Gen.iv :  4,) 
or  of  Noah,  (Gen.  viii :  20,  21,)  we  find  it  expressly  recog- 
nized, and  described  at  length  in  the  important  transaction 
with  Abraham.  Gen.  xv:  9 — 18.  Abraham,  on  occasion  of 
tiie  "  covenant"  which  God  made  with  him,  was  directed  to 
take  an  heifer,  and  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram,  and  to  divide  them 
in  the  midst,  and  lay  each  piece  one  against  another.  When 
this  was  done,  God  made  a  "covenant"  (or  "cut  a  covenant" 
n^^^a  n*i3)  with  Abraham,  and  promised  to  give  hhn  the  land, 
Ter.  18.  In  this  transaction,  tlje  principle  is  distinctly 
recognized,  and  acted  on  of  making  a  "covenant"  over  the 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  was  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  victims ;  it  was  of  force,  or  was  ratified,  only  when  they 
were  dead.  In  like  manner,  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  was  ratified  by  the  death  of 
victims.  SeeEx.xxiv:  6,  seq.  The  same  principle  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  Jeremiah,  and  by  Zechariah.  Jer. 
xzxiv:  18,  "And  1  will  give  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
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my  coTenant,  which  hare  not  performed  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant wbick  they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf 
in  twain,  anfl  passed  bettueen  the  parts  thereof  ^  &c.  Zech. 
ix  :  11,  ^'As  for  thee,  also,  by  the  blood  of  thy  covenant  (or 
as  it  is  in  the- margin,  '  whose  covenant  is  by  blood/)  I  have 
sent  forth  tHy  prisoners."  Indeed,  (be  whole  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  might  be  refefred  to  as  an  illustration  of  thi^  prin* 
ciple.'  They  were  all  .to  ratify  the  covenant;  and  the' Jew 
had  no  idea  of  a  n'^^si  or  SioArixyi  with  God,  which  was  not 

connected  with  the  slaying  of  a  victim. 

Thirdly y  the  same  thing  i^  expressed  in  the  usual  and  es- 
tablished terms  when  a  ^'^n^  betlMreen  God  and  man  is  refer- 

red  to.  Those  terms  became  -settled  and  technical,  and  they 
show  what  was  understood  by  such  a  transaction.  The 
term  or  phrase,  used  with,  great  uoiibrmity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  n^^^ia  tins,  "to  cut 'a  covenant,  in  allusion  to  the 
victims  cut  in  pieces  on  the  occasion  of  entering  into  such 
a  covenant."  See  Gen.  xv*:  18;  xxxi  :  64;  Jer.  xxxiv: 
18;  Professor  Stuart,  p.  448.  '  "  Tte  meaning,"  says 
Professor  Stuart,  "  of  such*  a  transaction  seems  evident- 
ly to  be,  that  the  persons  who  make  the  engagements  by 
passing  through  the  dissevered  parts  of  the  slain  animal, 
virtually  say,  *  if  we  preserve  not  .our  engagements  faith- 
fully and  without  violation,  then  let  us  be  cut  in  pieces  like 
the  animal  between  whose  dissevered  parts  we  now  pass.' " 
But  in  the  Scriptures  this  phrase  refers  most  commonly  to 
transactions  between  God  and  men,. rarely  comparatively  be- 
tween men  and  each  other.  See  above,  Gen.xv.  18;  Jer. 
xxxiv  :,18 ;  also,  2  Chron.  xxi :  7  ;  Isa.  Iv  :  3 ;  Jer.  xxxii :  40. 
Similar  terms  are  also  used  in  other  languages  to  express  the 
idea  of  making  a  covenant,  showing  that  it  was  based  on  the 
custom  of  slaying  a  victim.  Compare  the  common  terms  in 
Greek,  o^ia  Wjxvffiv,  t^julvsiv  tfirw^ag,  and  in  Latin,  icerefcedus. 

Fourthly,  a  similar  custom  was  common  among  heathen 
nations.  -  Thus  Prdessor  Stuart,  (p.  448)  says,  "Ephrem 
Syrus  tesyfies  that  xl^e  Chaldeans  had  the  same  usage  ;  0pp. 
1.  p.  161  ;  as  alsoHacourt  does,  in  respect  to  the  Arabians, 
Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p.  98,  360."  Virgil  alludes  to  th« 
same  custom,  Aen.  viii.  641. 

et  C8es&  jungebant  feeders  porc&. 

So  also  Suetonius  (in  Claudio,  chap-  25),  says,  Cumregi 
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bus  foedus  in  foro  icit  porcfL  caesfi,  ac  yeteri  fecialium  pnefar 

tione  adhibita.  So  Festus,  Porci  effigies  inter  militaria  signa 
ouintum  locum  obtinebat ;  quia,  confecto  bello,  inter  quos  pax 
nerat,  css&  pOfc&  foedus  firmari  solebat.  See  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  p.  1.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xxxiii. 

These  facts  with  numerous  others  which  might  be  adduc- 
ed, go  to  establish  the  position  that  It  was  a  settled  principle, 
that'  in  a  ti'^y^  or  ^lo^^x^  between  Glod  and  man^  there  must 

be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  It  was  an  indisputable 
principle.  It  entered  into  all  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  such 
a  n*^*)!! ;  it  pervaded  their  language  ;  it  was  even  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  heathen  world.  If,  therefore,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  referred  to  such  a  transaction — which  is  all  that  his 
argument  requires,  the  fact  that  **  no  [such]  covenants  were 
valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices,  is 
sufficiently  made  outy'*  and  the*  objection  of  Professor  Stuart, 
to  the  interpretation  proposed'is  removed. 

2.  The  second  objection  h,  that  "  h\wri^\u  and  Sia6itt.$vos 
cannot  properly  be  rendered  mediate  snd^ediating  sacrificed 
They  have  no  such  meaning  any  where  else.  Aio!ii^<^g  must 
mean  either  a  testator^  or  else  a  contractor^  i.  e.  one  of  two 
covenanting  parties."  This  objection  occurs  in  reference  to 
the  phrase,  Javarov  kytkyxti  (pi^s<f6€u  <rw  <^ia^6fi^vou,  rendered  in 
the  common  version,  "  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  testator,"  and  by  Professor  Stuart,  **  it  is  necessary 
that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  lake  place."  The  objec- 
tion urged  by  Professor  Stuart  is,  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  render  this  as  meaning,  '*  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of 
the  covenanter  or  the  victim  set  apart  to  be  slain^  should 
take  place."     In  regard  to  this  objection,  I  would  obiservc. 

Firsts  that  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  "  testator," 
either  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  unless  it  be  here. 
This  is  impliedly  admitted  by  Professor  Stuart  himself,  when 
he  says  that  the  word  ^lad^x^j  is  never  employed  in  the  sense 
of  will  or  testament  except  in  this  place.  See  above.  If 
this  remark  is  true  of  (5iad^x>j,  it  is'equally  true  of  Aa^sfAf vo^,  and 
it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  where  felse  used  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  makes  a  will.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  necessary,  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the 
word  here  quite  unusual  in  the  Scriptures,  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  meaning  must  be,  "  one  who  makes  a  will," 
or  a  testator  ?    Why  may  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  suppose 
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that  the  unusual  meaning  may  be,  one  who  confirms,  or  rati* 
fies  a  covenant ;  that  ia,  the  yictim  that  was  slain  to  ratify  it? 
Secondly^  if  the  Apostle  used  the  word  SitxAiptvi  in  the  sense 
of  a  covenant  in  this  passage,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
usa^e  of  ,that  word,  and  the  word  n^^a  every  where  else,  as 

I  have  endeaYored  to  prove,  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  he  used  the  corresponding  word  iiaSiiuvog  in 
a  similar  sense.  Since  an  unustial  signification  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  word,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  fliye 
to  the  word  this  signification.  He  wished  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  always  ratified 
by  the  death  of  a  victim  sacrificed  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  Yet  there  was  no  single  word  which 
would  convey  that  idea.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  He- 
brew furnished  such  a  word  in  common  use,  and  there  was  a 
necessity  for  expressing  the  thought  by  circumvention,  or  by 
using  a  word  in  a  sense  that  differed  slightly  from  the  usuat 
signification.  Professor  Stuart  is  not  to  Team  how  the  Apos- 
tle would  meet  such  an  exigency,  nor  how  common  in  his 
writings  arog  Xeyofi^va  occur,  nor^how  often  words  are  used 
by  him  in  a  sense  which  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  instance 
before  us,  is  at^all  events,  such  an  instance,  for  even  on  the 
interpretation  proposed  by  Professor  Stuart^  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  just  such  an  usage. 

Thirdly,  the  usage  by  the  Apostle,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  fair  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  word  ^laTid^jp  properly  means  to  place  apart,  to  set  in 
order,  to  arrange.  It  is  rendered  appoint  in  Luke  xxii :  29 ; 
tnade,  and  make^  with  reference  to  a  covenant.  Acts  iii :  25 ; 
Heb.  viii:  10  :  x  :  16.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  except  in  the  case  before  us.  The  idea  of 
placing,  disposting,  arranging,  enters  always  into  the  word, 
as  to  place  wares,  merchandize,  &c.,  for  sale  ;  to  arrange  a 
contract,  &c.  Passow.  The  fair  meaning  of  the  word  here 
may  be,  whatever  goes  to  arrange,  dispose,  or  settle  the  cove- 
nant, or  to  make  it  secure  and  firm.  If  the  word  relate  to  a 
compact,  the  word  cannot  refer  to  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  because  the  death  of  neither  is  necessary  to  confirm 
It.  But  if  it  was  a  well  understood  fact  that  a  sacrifice  was 
needful  to  confirm  such  an  arrangement  with  God,  then  the 
word  would  naturally  refer  to  sucn  a  victim  as  that  by  which 
It  was  confirmed.    And  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  word 
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is  not  elsewhere  found  in  this  sense,  the  only  material  ques« 
tion  is,  whether  the  Apostle  would  use  a  word  in  a  single 
instance  in  a  sense  difTerent  from  the  usual  signification, 
where  the  sense  would  be  easily  understood.  On  either  in- 
terpretation, this  must  be  admitted,  for  Professor  Stuart  ad- 
mits that  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures  elsewhere 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it  here.  If  these  remarks  are 
well  founded,  then  the  word  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
referring  to  the  victim  that  was  slain,  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant  with  God.  In  the  old  *'  arrangement,"  this  was  the 
animal  offered  in  sacrifice ;  in  the  new,  it  was  the  Lamb  of 
God.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  authority  of  Michaelis, 
Macknight,  Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Steudel,  and  the  late  Dr. 
James  P.  Wilson,  all  of  whom  assign  this  meaning  to  the 
word,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  interpretation  cannot 
be  a  Tery  serious  departure  from  the  proper  use  of  a  Greek 
»word. 

(3.)  The  third  objection  of  Professor  Stuart  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  this  :— "  Nexfoi^  means  only  dead  men,  but  mm 
surely  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacri- 
fice'in  order  to  confirm  a  coyenant."  Of  the  fact  here  affirm- 
ed, that  '*  men  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews  to  confirm  a 
covenant,"  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  other  point  of  the  affirmation  be 
equally  clear — that  "  vsx|o»^  means  only  dead  menP  Of  this 
fact,  Professor  Stuart  has  adduced  no  proof,  nor  has  he  re- 
ferred to  any  sources  from  which  the  evidence  is  derived. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  regarded  it  as  so  settled  in 
classical  and  Scripture  usage  that  vex^oi  meant  only  dead 
men,  that  it  was  not  even  a  matter  of  Question  among  the 
learned.  Yet  it  is  not  improper  to  ask  wnat  is  the  evidence 
that  the  word  v»;^  involves  of  necessity  the  conclusion  that 
that  which  is  affirmed  to  be  dead  was  a  man  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  notliin^g  else  died  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  mr  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  vegetables  and  animals  were  subject  to 
death  as  well  as  men.  In  no  other  language,  so  far  as  known, 
is  the  idea  necessarily  incorporated  into  a  word  that  refers 
to  death,  that  it  is  the  death  of  a  man,  nor  is  one  word  used  to 
denote  such  a  death,  and  another  to  express  the  death  of  a 
yogetable  or  animal.  No  one  can  deny  ttiat  language  might 
be  so  philosophically  constpocted  as  to  express  with  enliie 
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accuracy  these  shades  of  thought,  but  in  the  languages  in 
common  use  in  the  world,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  m^rk  this  distinction  by  the  use  of  different  words,  ana 
what  is  the  evidence  that  even  the  subtle  and  philosophic 
Greeks  did  it  ?    What  gare  lise  to  the  distinction,  if  it  did 
exist  among  them  ?     On  these  points.  Professor  Stuart  has 
given  us  no  information,  and  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire respectfully  whether  it  is  an  undisputed  and  unequivo- 
cal matter  of  fact  that  the  Greeks  made  this  distinction,  and 
that  the  word  ''  vsxg^i  means  only  dead  menJ*    There  are 
some  considerations,  however,  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  this  remark  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vsx^og  is   as  universally  true  as  is   affirmed  by  Professor 
Stuart,  or  whether  the  word  may  not  be  used  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bodies  of  victims  slam  in  sacrifice.     It  is  true, 
that  the  signification  usually  given  in  the  Lexicons  is  one 
that  confines  it  to  the  bodies  of  dead  men.     Thus  Passow 
defines  it   as  meaning  der  todte  Leib,  der  Leichnam,  die 
Leiche^  and  remarks  that  it  is  used  by  Homer  exclusively  of 
the  bodies  of  dead  men — vom  menschlichen  Leichnam.    The 
same  definition  is  given' substantially  by  Robinson  Lex.  N. 
T.     This  limitation  of  meaning  is  not,  however,  marked  by 
Bretschneider,  or  by  Schleusner.    In  regard  to  its  use  here, 
we  may  remark  (i.)  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  word  men  is  not  in  the  original,  unless  it  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  involved  of  necessity  in  the  word  vsx^oif.     It  is  sim- 
ply ''upon"  or  "  over  the  dead" — M  vsxgoig:    (2.)  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  unless  there  is  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  that^ 
the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  used  the  word  dead  as  it  is  used 
by  other  people,  as  applicable  to  any  thing  when  the  life  was 
extinct.    A  sacrifice  tnat  had  been  slain  was  dead  ;  a  tree 
that  had  fallen  was  dead  ;  an  animal  that  had  been  slain  by 
other  wild  animals  was  dead.    It  would  be  desirable  to  be 
able  to  express  the  condition  of  such  objects  when  life  was 
extinct,  and  there  was  doubtless  some  word  that  would  con- 
vey such  an  idea.   It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed, to  conceive  that  a  language  may  be  so  subtle  in  its  dis- 
tinctions as  to  have  one  term  to  denote  a  dead  oak,  another  a 
dead  cypress,  another  a  dead  lion,  another  a  dead  elephant, 
another  a  dead  man,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of 
objects  jpvhere  there  has  been  organic  or  animal  life.     But 
what  is  the  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Greeks  had 
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such  separate  terms  ?  What  term  was  used  in  Greek  be- 
sides vsx;^^  to  denote  that  an  animal  was  dead  ?  (3.)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  word  vsx^  in  such  passages  as  the 
following  where  it  is  applied  to  toorAw/if  it  never  refers  to 
any  thing  but  dead  men  ?  Heb.  vi :  1 ;  ix  :  14.  And  what  is 
its  meaning  in  James  ii :  17,  20,  26,  where  it  is  applied  to 
faith^  and  m  Eph.  ii :  1,  6  ;  and  Rev.  iii :  1,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  ?  (4.)  In  Eccl.  ix : 
4,  an  instance  occurs  where  the  word  cannot  be  applied  to 
dead  men — ^for  it  is  applied  expressly  to  a  dead  lion — rw 
Xiovra  rov  vgxfov.  In  Isa.  x\v :  19,  It  is  a  translation  of 
*TBJ  a  branchy  a  broken,  rejected,  dead  limb.  These  instan- 
ces show,  at  least,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  something  else  than  dead  men. 

To  these  considerations  respecting  the  use  of  the  word 
vexjof  we  may  add  that  the  translation  of  M  vsxgZtg  by  "  after 
men  are  dead,"  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  much  forced  us« 
of  language.  Independently  of  all  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  connexion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  this  signification  without  giving  to  the  word  vsx^wj  the 
force  of  a  participle^  in  the  sense  of  "  when  men  are  dead'* 
or  "  they  having  died.^  This  idea  is  not  properly  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  that  of  a  d^ad  body,  a  carcasey  a  corpse,  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  having  died.  The 
attention  is  confined  by  the  word  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
dead,  without  having  the  mind  turned  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  alive,  or  that  the  thing  to  be  done  or  secured 
depends  on  that  fact. .  The  dead  body  is  in  the  eye  ;  not  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  living.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  also, 
that  the  proper  use  of  h*i  is  not  after,  but  upon,  or  over, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  unequivocal  instance  can 
be  found  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  after. 

If  the  suggestion  contained,  therefore,  in  this  article  be 
well-founded,  the  following  paraphrase  will  express  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage  :  **  For  where  an  arrangement  subsists 
between  God  and  men,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  victim  by  which  it  is  ratified  and  confirmed.  For  such 
an  arrangement  is  ratified  over  dead  sacrifices,  seeing  it  is 
never  of  force,  while  the  victim  set  apart  for  its  ratification  is 
still  living.  Whence  it  was  (o^sv)  that  the  first  covenant 
was  not  ratified  without  blood,  for  when  Moses  ha*spoken 
all  the  commandments  to  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he 
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took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of  goats,  with  waler,  and  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  the  book  and  all  the  people, 
saying,  '  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath 
enjoined  unto  you.'  " 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Training  of  the  Preacher. 

By  R«T,  Henry  N.  Dfty,  Prof,  of  Sao.  Rhet.  Waitttm  Rewrv*  CoDegv,  Hudacm,  Ohio* 

The  ambassador  of  God  occupies  the  loftiest  station  of 
diffnity  and  responsibility  on  earth.  The  source  of  his  com* 
mission,  the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  infinite  consequenc- 
es connected  with  his  labors,  unite  to  show  how  exalted  are 
his  character  and  functions,  how  responsible  is  his  trust. 
Clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
representing  his  divine  person  and  acting  in  his  name; 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  in  which  God 
has  enlisted  his  brightest  attributes,  in  which  infinite  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  love  shine  in  their  divinest  forms,  in  which 
too,  the  dearest  interests  of  his  boundless  kingdom  are  vital- 
ly concerned ;  sent  upon  a  mission  on  the  success  of  which 
are  hanging  the  destinies  of  immortality  to  deathless  spirits, 
where  on  earth  can  he  find  a  competitor  in  momentousness 
of  trust  or  saciedness  of  function  ? 

Vast  as  are  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  every  part 
of  the  Christian  minister's  office,  however,  it  is  in  the  attitude 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  that  he  appears 
transcendently  interesting.  It  is  when  he  is  speaking  in' the 
name  of  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  proclaiming  the  mes- 
sages of  infinite  authority  and  grace,  that  he  is  peculiarly  **  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  deai^  unto  death.'*  However 
important  and  sacred,  however  engaging  and  delightful  may 
be  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry,  yet  "  his  pulpit  is,"  em- 
phatically, "his  joy  and  his  throne."  There  is  the  seat  of 
his  authority,  the  place  of  his  power  and  dignity,  and  there, 
if  he  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  high  calling,  will  he  find  the 
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pnreflt  joya  df  his  serTice^'the  richest  fruits  of  bis  labors. 
With  his  soul  awed  by  the  majesty  of  a  present  God,  whose, 
eye  pierces  his  ipmost  thoughts  and  motives,  and  whose 
finger  he  sees  writing  down  the  record  for  the  last  dread 
account,  with  a  heart'burning  with  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  the  company  of  immortals  before  him,  and  with  a  message 
on  his  tongue,  every  word  of  which  is  fraught  with  life  or 
death,  how  must  he  tremble  under  the  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoices  that  he  may  be 
the  instrument  of  life  to  some  that  otherwise  must  perish  f 
How,  too,  must  he  look  upon  all  other  departments  of  his 
office  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  unworthy  of  comparison, 
when  he  thus  stands  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  starving 
and  perishing  multitude ;  ^and,  in  circumstances  most  favora- 
ble, IS  urging  with  all  the  authority  and  love  of  the  ffospel, 
the  grace  of  a  pardoning  God  !  I?  there  be  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  recovery  of  one  sheep,  lost  from  the  fold  of  God, 
over  the  conversion  of  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  with  what 
intense  interest  and  solicitude  must  the  cloud  of  spiritual 
witnesses  that  hover  over  our  heads  regard  the  ambassador 
of  Christ  persuading  congregated  sinners  to  repentance  !  pne 
shaft  of  truth  successfully  hurled,  one  warning,  one  entreaty 
successfully  urged,  and  the  courts  of  heaven  ring  with  new 
anthems  of  joy  and  praise.  What  a  position  does  he  occupy 
in  whose  hand  balances  that  shaft,  upon  whose  tongue  trem- 
bles that  word  of  persuasion  ! 

It  is  the  design  of  the  following  essay  to  set  forth  the  work 
and  training  assigned  to  the  ambassador  of  God  in  his  cha- 
racter as  a  preacher. 

Confining  our  view  to  this  one  object — ^ihe  minister  of 
Christ  in  the  attitude  of  a  preacher — we  designedly  shut  out 
the  full  consideration  of  certain  points  that  it  might  otherwise 
be  deemed  essential  to  discuss.  There  are,  for  instance, 
certain  indispensable  requisites  in  the  preacher,  which  not 
being  exclusively  or  peculiarly  his,  the  design  now  proposed 
does  not  require  should  Jbe  (distinctly  considered.  It  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  misapprehension— rihat  I  may 
not  be  tnought  to  underrate  these  high  qualifications,  essential 
but  not  peculiar — than  because  strictly  required  by  my  sub- 
ject, that  I  barely  refer  here  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
discipline,  of  extended  knowledge,  and  particularly  of  a  pro- 
founa  and  systematic  acquaintance  with  theological  science. 
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biblical  literature  and  Christian  hiiltory,  as  well  afl  of  aferrent 
and  higbly  cultirateif  piety.    The  inspired  hi|i|orian  has  well, 
recognized  the  distinction   f  have  made  when,  in  describing  ^ 
that  early  Christian  t)rator,  Apollos,  he  not  only  sajil  he  was 
"  eloquent,"  bnt  adds  also  "  mighty  i«  the  Scriptures,"  and 
"  fervent  in  spirit ;" — eloquence,  in  his  Yiew,  oeing  some- 
thing more  than  mere  learning  and  piety. 
■  Theology,  so  justly  called  *' the  art  of  arts  aiiS  science  of 
sciences,"  must  emphatically  be  so  to  the  Christian  orator. 
Unless  he  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  Christian  sys- 
"  tem^  unless  he  fully  understand  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established  ;  unless  he  ^ 
knows  what  are  the  great  truths  which  it  embraces,  whether  " 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  doctrines,  duties  or  motires,  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  their  relations  and  cotir 
nezions, — with  what  face  can  he  stand  up  as  the  messenger 
of  Christ  to  man,  to  explain,  vindicate,  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  God  ?  How  caa-  he  discharge  his  only  peculiar  function — 
wield  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God," 
when  that  very  instrument  itself  is  out  of  his  grasp  ?    With 
what  confidence  or  authority,  moreover,  can  ]||^eliver  bis 
message  unless  he  be  \\[ell  versed  in  the  study  q£  fhe  Scrijv 
tores ; — unless  he  knows  that  he.  delivers  what  God  has 
revealed — knows  from  his  own  investii^tions  and  not  merelj;, 
from  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  the  groups,  of  which  he 
neither  can    see  nor  understand — knows   folly  as  he  may 
know  with  all  the  light  of  learning  reflected  on  the  pages  of 
inspiration,  directly  from  the  near  lamp  of  his  own  well- 
lighted  intellect,  and  no|  merely  from  the  distant  lamps  of 
other  minds,  or,  rather- with  all  the  light  of  other  minds  con- 
centrated and  directed  in  one  full  steady  beam  from  bis  own? 
How,  again,  shall  he  be  ai^le.lo  discover  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes, the  follies^and  crimes,  into  which  imperfect  men  are 
liable  Id  fall,  eyefi  under  the  light  of  the  go^el,  and  the  means 
cf^voidance  en^rescue  ?    How  shall  ne  show  cleafty,  con- 
vincingly, 1^  movingly,  to  others,  ih.^  danoprspand  exhibit 
to  them  their  ^Bncouragements  ?    How  shall  he  bB  able,  to 
illustrate  and  explain,  by  the  light  of  experience*  jnless  he 
can  hold  up  before  them,  and  before  his  own  eyes  also,  the 
torch  of  Christian  history  ?  - 

Still  more  is  a  beart  of  tender  sensibilities,  a  soul  that  can 
be  swelled  with  the  noUest,  purest  passionSi  a  soul  that  le 
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filled  with  the  love  oi  Chlfst  and  of  men,  consuming  every 
other  emotion,  and  slowing  witii  an  ardor  thai  cannot  be  re- 
pressed, indispensable  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Widiout 
this,  hisiearninff,  his  gifts,  his  accomplishments  are  raiu ;  his 
eloquence  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  his  hearers  will  freeze  and 
die  under  the  very  brilliancy  of  its  icy  splendor. 

But  essential  as  are  these  gifts  aiul  quali^cationf  to  the 
Christian  otator,  they  are  now  to  be  regarded  only  aft  the 
necessary  foundations  on  which  be  must  stand; — ^the  air 
which  must  sustain  his  speaking  breath.  We  are  to  view 
him  only  as  wielding  these  mighty  elements  of  nu'nd.  The 
question  before  us  is,  what  is  it  to  use  them  with  energy  and 
'  effect  ?  These,  the  efements  to  be  used,  and  the  skill  to  use 
them,  are  widely  to  be  distinguished.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  musician  who  hats  possessed  himself  of  the  choicest  instru* 
ment.  That  may  command  an  admiration ; — ^we  may  won- 
der at  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship ; — ^we  may  admire  the 
taste  and  sumptuousness  of  the  purchaser— but  it  is  not  till 
we  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  its  melody  and  the  smooth  con- 
cord of  its  harmony,  brought  out  by  the  touch  of  practised 
taste,  that,'  cavished  and  ckained,  by  our  very  rapture,  we 
acknowledge  the  musician's  skill  and  power.  It  is  one 
thing  to  possess  ''  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;  it  is  quite  another 
'  thing  to  be  able  to  wield  it  with  success.  There  may  be 
mind,  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  trained 
to  the  highest  rigor  of  discipline,  joined  to  a  soul  of  the 
warmest  passion,  and  yet  the  effective  preacher,  the  eloquent 
Apollos,  mighty  in  convincing,  mighty  in  persuading,  be 
wholly  wanting.  , 

There  is  an  art  to  be  superinduced,  upon  this  intellectual 
discipline  and  furniture ; — a  high,  noble  art, — I  know  not  but 
I  may  say  the  highest,  nol^esl  art  of  which  man  is  capable. 
For  when  does  man  seem  more  exalted,  more  godlike,  tjian 
when,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  s#ays,  at  ahjU,  the 
judgments  and  passions  of  men  ?  Go — witpess  its  displavs 
and'  its  energies.  Enter  the  halls  of  judicature!  and  n(Ae 
there  the .  voice  of  truth  and  fervor  guiding> ignorance  and 
doubt  into  li^ht  and  knowledge,  subjecting  prejudice  to  rea- 
son, and  confounding  all  the  arts  of  sophjptry  and  error,  while 
it  yields  protection  to  innocence,  extends  succor  and  redress 
to  the  injured,  and  restores  to  right  and  to  law  its  authority 
and  respect.    Go  with  Demosthenes  into  the  tumultuous 
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assembly  of  an  alarmed,  incenseoand  factious  populace,  met 
to  adopt  measiiires  that  are  lo  decide  the  destiny  of  the  state. 
Follow  him  with  your  eye,  as  he  ascends,  trembling  yet 
decided,  the  bema.  The  eye  glistens,  the  lips  m^ve,  and, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  Him  who  "  spake  and  it  was  done,** 
who  turns  the  Jiearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned, 
the  tumult  is  bushed ;  the  strife  is  appeased ;  the  alarm  is 
dispelldd ;  perplexity  has  fled ;  conndence  returns,  and 
Athens  rends  the  air  with  its  united,  determined  cry,- ''  to 
arms !  to  arms  !".  and  rushes  to  the  conflict.  Witness  this, 
^d  can  you  conceive  of  a  scene  where  man  can  appear  more 
exalted,  more  godlike?  Yes — there  is  one,  and  but  one.  It 
is  that  in  which  the  ambassador  of  God,  with  the.  truths  of 
inspiration  on  his  tongue,  and  the  loye'of  Christ  burning  on 
his  lips,  and  speaking  from  his  eye,  breaks  up  the  lethargy  . 
of  sin,  convinces  the  unbelieving,  enlightens  Ale  ignorant, 
melts  the  insensible,  subdues  the  p^tverse  and  obstinate,  com- 
forts and  cheers  the  troubled  and  desponding,  and  transfuses 
all  hearts  with  the  power  atid  blessedne&s  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  There  fe  a  scene  in"  which  man  appears  'super- 
human, nay,  super-angelic;  for  even  Gabriel  lyht  aspire  to 
be  the  mover  and  actor  in  a  scone  l|^e  that.     ^ 

I^am  well  a^are  that  the  art  wfidK  province  it  is  to  fit  manr 
for  this  high  function  has  been  decried,  resisted  and  despised. 
But  when  I  question  experience,  and  h^r  her  declare  that 
the  noblest  fruits  of  eloquence  are  the  products  of  Vhetorical 
art; — that  in  all  ages  the  orators  wholiave  risen  to  the  high- 
est eminence  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum  or  the  pulpit,  are  the 
men  who  have  subjected  ^heihjtelves  most  entirely  to  its 
forming  hand  :  when  Sha*tells  me  of  Demosthenes  devoting 
years,  and  thoittands  of  gold,  upon  a  single  branch,  and  that 
almost  ti(ie  least,  that  of'  vocal  ^txpression  ;  of  Cicero,  ap- 
plying himself  .under  the  direction  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  art,  year  after  year,  with  untiring  "assiduity  ; 
of  Chatham,  eontending,  like  those  ancient  orators,  with  the 
difficulties  of  an  infirm  Doclily  constitution,- and  dbnsenting  to 
the  most  puerile  tricks  of  the  art,  as  they  have  been  sneer-  ^ 
ingly  called,  practising,  hour  after  hour,  before  a  mirror,  that 
he  might  acquire  agfree,  graceful  and  forcible  action : — when 
she  takes  me  into  the  cntirch  of  God,  and  points  me  to  a 
Chrysostom — ^him  of  the  golden  mouth,  so  styled,  from  the 
flurpassing  richness  of  his  eloquence, — ^the  devoted  pupil  td 
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die  art ;  and,  in  modem  times  to  a  Reinhard,  the  untiring 
stadent  of  the  ancient  rhetori<|.  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
orators  ;^  to  a  Robert  Hall,  remarkable  in  early  life,  as  much 
for  bis  attention  to  the  culture  of  oratory,  as  ibr  his  philoso* 
phical  investigations,  I  am  content  to  pass  by,  unnoticed,  the 
sneers  of  ignorance  and  the  detractions  of  exyrious  sloth  and 
weakness. 

But  rhetoric  has  received  her  deepest  wound  from  her  own 
votaries.  She  has  been  conceived  of^  even  by  professed 
teachers  of  the  art,  only  as  a  stem,  morose,  capricious, 
critic,  with  chtiel  and  mallet  in  hand,  hewing  cff  this  ani^e, 
or  chipping  out  that  excrescence,  but  as  incapable  of  adding 
a  beauty  as  of  infiiaing  original  life.  The  rhetorician,  it  is 
said,  necQssarily  succeeds  the  orator.  He  caft»  therefore, 
.  only  analyze,  classify,  enumerate.  He  may  detect  deformi- 
ties, and  smoothe  an  outline,  but  with  that  terminates  his 
power. 

The  logic  is  false ;  and  tha  conception  low  and  unworthy. 
Rhetoric,  in  the  true  notion  'of  its  office,  is  developing  and 
fermatfve,  as  well  as  corrective.  It  c»)not,  indeed,  give 
original  life;  but  it  can  do  something  more  than  prune  off  an 
unproductive  or  injurious  limb.  Ita  province  *is  to  take  the 
-plant  living,  indeed,  but  unddi^eloped,  unformed,  and  wpak, 
and  by  the  judicious  and  assiduous  application  of  water, 
light,  and  air,  by  the  timely  direction  of  every  shoot,  and  the 
removal  of  every  needless  stem  and  stalk,  develope  its  infiuit 
energies,  its  generous  jnices,  and  its  beauteous  foilage,  and 
thus  make  that  the  noole,  majestic  tree  or  vine  yielding  its 
rich  and  beautiful  and  plenteous  fruits  in  their  season,  wnich 
otherwise  had  been  cnoked  with*-  wc^ds,  withered  in  the 
drought,  or  .wasting  aU  its  life  in  a  rank  luxiiriance  of  leaves, 
alike  shapeless,  cumbersonA,  and  destitute  of  fruit. 

It*  has  here  a  great,  a  noble  task  to  perfbrpci,  worthy  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  richly  fumishea  intellect.  Receiving 
the  mind,  thoroughly  disciplined  iij  all  its  intellectual  facili- 
ties, and  stored  with  the  richest  fruits  of  kno^edge,  with  its 
I  sensibilities  and  capabilities  of  feeling,  also,  expanded,  tram- 
ed,  and  pliant,  taking  in  short  intellect  and  soul  in  the  highest 
decrees  of  their  cultivation,  it  has,  first,  Id  set  forth  a  stand- 
ard of  eloquence  and  fix  it  firmly  in  the  mind,  by  the  judicious 
and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  finest  models.  It  has,  next,  to 
inspire  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  its  attainment,  which  will 
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mock  dificttltiesy  and  turn  toil  te  pleasure,  by  opening  the 
«  eye  upon  the  pecuhar  chsrins  and  delights  of  tne  study,  and 
by  presenting  the  rich  a^w aids  that  attend  success.    ItiiaSi 
then,  Xp  direct  and  superintend  the  severe  course  of  tiaining,  , 

which  shall  elevate  the  enthusiastic  aspirant  to  the  standard 
and  aim  he  desires  ; — a  course  of  training  which  shall  bring 
into  perfect  control  all  the  attainnoents  of  learning,  and  make 
all  subsidiary  to  the  designs  of  eioqoence ;  which  shall  also 

five  him  command  over  all  the  powers  of  feeling,  and  enable  \*     V 

im  to  transfuse  the  life  and  energy  cxf  passion  into  the  coldest, 
driest,  most  lifelits  forms  of  thought;  wMch  shall  m»ke easy 
a  ready  arrangement,  rendering  evei^  process  cl  reasoning 
clear  and  convincing ;  every  description  and  narrative  simple,  .    ^ 

consecutive,  <and  symmetrical ;  and  evjpry  passionate  appeal 
timely,  unerring  and  effective  :  which  shall,  moreover,  put  at 
service  all  the  powers  of  expression,  so  that  ^thought  can  be ,  iP 
made  to  appear,  not  in  cold  and  inanimate  fonns  of  language, 
but  in  its  own  living  body,  in  distinct  and  graceful  outlines, 
plump,  fresh'  and  vigorous :  and  which  shall,  still  more, 
superadd  a  gUM&I,  appropriate  and  energetic  action,  that 
wul  seem  but  mHitward  covering,  the  skin,  if  you  please, 
of  the  verbal  body  of  the  thought,  partaking  its  life  and  pic- 
turing, in  its  changing  hues,  the  stimngs  of  the  soul  withqi. 
I  need  not  say.  that  here  is  no  sligbt'task  to  be  p^orosed, 
both  by  him  who  superiijlpnds  and  by  him  who  undeq^oes 
this  procefs  of  training.  1  need  not  say  that  it  is  l^  no  ' . 
means  strange,  so  few  have 'been  willing  to  take  the  requisite 

!»ains,  and  submit  to  thp  necessary  toil — ^that  so  few,  there-r 
ore,  have  "Attained  the  enviable^^power  of  swaying;  bythe 
force  of  tiuth  enlivened  by  feeling,  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
•iJ^cn.  ^^ "  '  \  \         ' 

Indeed,  it  isja  most  rare  occurrence  Ihat  we  find  any  ai>e 
ready  to  admit,  that  eloquence  is  an  attainment  at  all ;  that  it  g 
is  any  thing  else  than  a  gift  conferred..  .  Into  such  neglect 
has  the  art  lallen  in  modern  |iines,  that  the  maxim  once  so 
current,  orator fit^  is  now  received  with  almost  univtual 
skepticism.  Men  witness  the  prodigies  oi^p^^ry, — ^tbeyare 
themselvbs  the  victims  of  its  power,  aOid^n^pRe  it  wholly  a 
boon  of  heaven.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  midnight  stodj 
and  the  toil  by  day ;'  the  severe  discipline,  the  long  and  paticat 
training  which  the  fruits  of  eloquence  have  cost  in  their  pso- 
Mjnction :  and  vVere  they  told  of  a  Chatham  xemiog  into  par- 
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liament  to  awe  a  virulent  fitction  into  sflence,  and  speechless 
dread,  by  the  force  of  a  word  or  a  gesture,  in  which  the 
whole  energy  of  hid  giant  mind  wQti  out,  from  a  dressing 
room — ^from  practising  before  a  mirror  ;  of  a  Brougham,  to 
cateh  a  proper  power  of  expression,  first  locking  himself  up 
for  three  weeks  to  the  study,  night  and  day,  of  the  single 
oration  ''  on  the  crown,"  and  then  writing  ovei  fifteen  di^r- 
ent  times  his  peroration  before  bringing  it  to  its  final  shape, 
they  would  stare  with  wonder  and  increduhty. 

In  the  church,  particularly,  all  such  labor  of  preparation  ia 
but  too  generally  regarded  as  trifling  puerili^,  vain  and  crimi- 
nal sacrifice  to  the  love  of  applause,  or  at  least,  sad  and 
unjustifiable  waste  of  time.  The  Christian  minister  who 
«6hould  study  the  art^pf  expression,  who  shoiUd^pend  every 
week  some  hours  in  the  cubure  of  his  taste,  Vie.- acquisition 

.  of  words,  the  discipUne  of  his  Toice,  and  the  improvement  of 
his  manner,  would  be  charged  with  criminally  squandering 
that  time  on  trifles,  which  should  be  devoted  directly  to  the 
care  of  souls.  They,  who  would  think  no  p^ins  too  great, 
no  expense  too  heavy,  which  should  seciiiaft  in  time  of  reU- 
gious  interest,  the  instrumentality  of  a  man  of  God  who  can 
speak  with  a  resistless  force  of  truth  and  overwhelming 
vehemence  of  holy  passion,  yet,  in  the  inconsistency  of  their 
ignorance  and  thoughtlessness^  will  blame  the  man  who  em- 
ploys the  innocent  means  that  are  made  necessary  by  God 
himself  to  the  attainment  of  this  power.  Even,  the  lawfid 
culture  of  God's  noblest  gifts,  the  acquisition  of  a  power  to 

.  which  he  has  chiefly  confided  the  great  work  of  spreading 
his  gospel  on  earth,  is  with  them  sin  and  folly.  If  the;  meet 
with  a  modern  Apollos,  "an  eloquent  man,"  njighty  in  hand- 

*  ling  the  truth  of  God,  capable  of^  moving, ^ayflJ  with  the  aid 
of  God's  grace,  of  subduing  the  hearts  of  rSfn,  they  esteem 
him  a  man  directly  gifted  of  heaven,  receiving  from  lavish 

.  but  capricious  nature,  his  whole  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
never  imagine  that  he  muat  ha\j^  gone  through  the  low  drudg- 
ery of  a  rhetorician's  mill. 

Perhaps  such  stolid  simplicity  might  be  passed  by  with  only 
a  smile  of  pity,  did  not  such  viewa  infect,  also,  the  expectant 
ministers  of  religion.  "  But  they  loo,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
are  carried  away  by  the  same  delusion.  They  think  of 
nothing  more  nor  higher  than  storing  their  minds  with  all 

.   theologicaljore,  and  are  content  wiih^the^old  adage,  "  a  gog| 
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textuary  is  a  good  divifte."  Especially  if  aa  elevated  Ynety 
be  added  to  extensive  knowledge,  they  deem  themselves 
thoroughly  furnished  to  their  work ;  and  taste  at  last  the  sad 
fruits  of  tneir  folly  when  Xoo  late  to  retrieve  it.  Jnsensible  of 
the  importance  of  skill  in  the  use  of  their  aroior,  they  won- 
der that  at  the  very  Itppearance  of  it^  the  enemies  of  truth  do  ' 
not  fall  prostrate.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  power  of*  express^ 
inff  thought  and  feelinfi,  tire  most  moving  truths  of  this  gospel 
faU  powerless  from  their  lips.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  they 
enter  the  pulpit  and  deliver  from  lips  that  at  least  express  no 
feeKng,  discourses  as  destitute  of  force  and  passion  to  hear- 
ers that  are  equally  motioriiess  and  dead.  Years  gradually 
wear  away  the  little  ^thusiasm  that  the  ardor  of  youth  forcea, 
insensibly  to  themselvfs,  into  their  preaching,  and  then  all  is 
cold  and  repulsive.  The  house  of  God,  of  consequence, 
is  neglected.  The  congregation  are  wearied  and  disgusted.- 
They  demand  more  effective  preachers.  And  those  men  of 
God,  who*  might  have  become  able  ministers  of  t&e  word, 
sought  out  and  esteemed  by  all,  are  dispirited  and  sad,  leave 
the  field  which  th^  find  they  cannot  till  successfully ;  and  the 
church  of  God  mourns  o^^r  .the  loss  of  their  piety,  talents,  and 
acquirements — ^all  rendered  ineffective  by  USsit  neglect  tp  cul- 
tivate one  importantgift^ .  Oh  !  would  that  the  children  of  this 
world  were  not  here  so  much  wiser  in  their  generation  ' 
than  the  children  of  light.  Surely,  his  six  monUis  diligent 
culture  of  his  voice,  with  half-sborn  head  in  a  cave,  was  not 
misjudged  policy,  wasted  time'  and  sacrifice,  for  the  Grecian  * 
orator,  by  which  he  v/^s  to  attain  the  empire  of  factious 
Athens,  the  sway  of  all  their  furious  passions  by  a  word,  to 
procure  for  himself  an  immortaliji^  pf  glory,'  such  as  no  other 
mortal  ever  g|pined.  Is  it  unwise,. is  it  wrong  for  the  sci^« 
vant  of  God  mdevote  time  and  labor  to  acquire  a  similar 
power  over  the  m\nds  and  hearts  of  men— not  that  he  may 
gain  glory  to  himself — ^not  that  he  may  preserve  to  them  their. 

.  rights  ana  civil  liberties,  but  that  he  may  save^tb^ii'  souls  and 
bring  additional  glory  to  the  God  of  their  salvatiOn  ? 

I  repeal,  then,  here  is  a  great*,  a  most  important  duty  laid 
before  him  who  aspires  to  the  elevs^ion  of  a  successful 
Christian-minister.  It  is  not  enough  to  pbssesariBe  power  of 
thinking, — to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  theological  lore, 
— to  have  a  heart  of  warm  Christian  sensibilities,  of  strong, 
fervent  zeal  and  passion.    These  are  essential — entiiely  ui- 

^  dispensable.    But  they  are  not  all.    The  power  of  expressing 
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uutlfkiMiwD,  paa^Q  fell,  must  be  added.     This  it  is  which 
coostitates  the  poculiar  function  of  the  preacher* 

We  hare  all  seen  the  man  of  known  intellect  and  acquire* 
menty  of  skKOted  spirit,  too,  Tise  and  address  a  waiting  con- 
gregation, aadAhrough  the  obscurity  of  bis»  method,  the  want 

"*  of  command  over  thought  and  feeUng,  the  clumsioess  of  his 
style,  and  the  di:dine88  of  his  flaanner,  but  still  more  to  stu- 
ptfy  and  chill  his  hearers.  And  we  hive  seen,  also,  another 
of  inferior  parts,  ^f  lower  piet/,  perhaps,  whose  first  word 
or  look  fixed*ihe  eye,  whose  clear  and  distinct  method  carried 
the  attention,  whose  style  and  manner,  so  true,  so  natural,  so 
easy,  impressed  every  thought  apd  implanted  every  feeling. 
The  difference  is  as  much  the  fruit  of  ^rt  as  is  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  thoroughly  trained  musician,  lOr  the  longexperiencod 
artizan  over  mere  genius  undrilled,  undisciplined.  Natund 
genius  will  indeed  make  here,  as  every  where  else,  a  differ*- 
ence  in  the  comparative  degree  of  attainment  made  under  the 
tuition  of  art ;  but  it  wiU  not  supply  the  place  of  princijdes 
and  rules,  into  which  observation  has  rendered  the  true  ele- 
ments of  power  in  every  eminent  speaker,  i^r  of  systematic 
fractice  founded  on  those  principles. 

No— -the  ancients  were  right.  They  judged  from  experi- 
ence. The  poet— the  eminent  in  atj[  other  line  may  be  the 
product  of  nature  alone  ;  the  orator  is  formed — ^is  made  so 
by  art  and  training.  It  is  no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  be  eloquent  in  a.foreign  tongue  in  which  he  cannot 

*  Apeak  a  sentence  vrithout  faltering,  than  that  he  will  be  so  in 
his  own  native  dialect  of  which  he.  has  not  acquired  a  mas- 
lery ; — no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  never 
snened  his  lips  in  song  wilji  sing  with  the  sweetness  of  Or- 
{4cus,  than  that  he  who  has  never  fitly  trainsd  his  Yoice  will 
apeak  with  the  force  of  a  Chatham  or  a  Whiiraeld.   **  Tinese 

.  is  no  native  eloquence,  more  than  there  is  native  running 
ncas  or  fightin^^  battles.'' 

It  has  beaa  justly  observed  by  one  to  whom  his  own  ex- 
perience probably  verified  the  remark,  "  the  must  successful 
preachers  are  iliose  who,  ih  their  discourses^  observe  most 
,the  laws  according. to  which  power  in  public  speaking uni- 
^eiBally  dibjpiays  Itself."  And  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  has  fairest  promise  of  success,  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  practice  of  an  art  ignorant  of  all 
ilB  laws,  or  he  who  ha^  closely  and  thoroughly  studied  and 
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comprehended  it  so  closely  and  thoroughly  that  they  have 
become  the  secret  principles  and  guides  of  all  his  efforts. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  rhetorician  to  teach  the  arta  of 
display  ; — how  to  round  a  period,  to  hang  artificial  flowers 
on  lifeless  statues  of  thought,  to  string  together  epithets  of 
high  sound  but  of  scanty  sense ;  how  to  balance  gracefully 
to  this  side  and  that,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
and  to  show  how  prettily  the  voice  can  dide  up  and  down 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  musical  scale ;  in  other 
words  to  teach  bombast  and  rant.  Nor  does  his  art  seek 
merely  to  prune  speech  of  all  such  false  ornaments  and  dis- 
gusting trickery.  Its  great  province  is  to  develope  and  cul- 
*  tivate  that  highest,  noblest  attribute  of  man — the  faculty  of 
discourse  in  its  outward  workincc ;  to  furnish  it  a  suitable 
body,  and  feed  and  educate  that  body.  The  connexion  is  not 
closer  or  more  vital  between  body  and  spirit  than  between 
thought  and  expression.  This  all  experience  proves  ;  for 
who  attempts  to  think  but  in  words,  as  who  conceives  a  spirit 
but  in  body.  This  intimate  connexion,  too,  the  phenolhena 
of  language  demonstrate ;  since  in  different  tongues, — ^in 
languages  originating  in  different  ages  and  countries  we  find, 
from  the  vital  intimacy  of  the  two,  both  reason  or  discourse 
and  speech  expressed  by  the  self-same  word.  Hence,  too, 
speech  has  wdl  been  called  "the  incarnation  of  thought."  This 
body  it  is  the  high  duty  of  him  who  aims  to  sway  the  minds 
of  men  at  will,  diligently  and  lawfully  to  train  and  educate. 
Andy  surely,  it  is  no  small,  no  despicable  task  to  make  the 
vital  fluid  circula*te  through  every  limb,  diffusing  life,  vigor 
and  beauty  through  every  part.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  present  truth  in  a  perfect,  a  symmetrical, 
vigorous,  healthful  body  of  speech.  It  is  a  work,  in  truth, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  which  man  comes  nearest  to  Him 
who  cave  expression  to  his  own  infinite  attributes  in  the  per- 
fect mrms  of  creation. 

The  process  of  training,  already  summarily  indicated,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  at  once  manifests  the 
greatness  of  the  work. 

The  idea  of  what  eloquence  is — of  what  it  is  in  its  con- 
stituent nature — in  its  form  and  outward  appearance — in  its 
prerogative  and  power  is  to  be  awakened  and  developed. 
Not  only  must  there  be  a  conception  of  what  it  is,  but  the 
idea  must  be  reduced  to  a  practical  idea  in  the  mind,  im- 
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pressed  on  all  tbe  &coIUes  of  ibe  intetiect  and  all  the  snscep' 
Abilities  of  the  soul ;  made  a  practical  standard  or  model  gaid" 
ing  insensibly^  as  does  the  idea  of  harmony  the  fingers  of  tlie 
organist,  all  ihe  powers  of  the  mtnd|> — a  stSBidaTd  of  attain-' 
ment  to  which  the  aim  shall  ever  be  directed  tiH  perfection  be 
reached  ;  a  standard,  too,  of  criticism  diat  shall  indicate  at 
once  to  the  orator,  as  the  snoooth  concord  of  sounds  to  the 
harmonist,  that  the  end  is  reached,  and  penuasion,  in  perfect 
figure,  sits  on  his  lips.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  as  in  the 
case  of  the  artist  by  the  long  and  familiar  communion  with 
the  most  finished  models  of  eloquence  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times*  What  an  attainment  is  this  to  the  preacher — ' 
10  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  what  eloquence  in  its  perfectnes^ 
is — of  what  it  was  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

Our  enthusiasm  must  be  inspired  and  fed  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  this  idea*  The  ravishing  beauties  of  discourse  com^ 
pact  and  solid  with  tliought,  animated  with  passion,  and  in' 
Tested  with  a  rich,  graeerol  drapery  of  words  must  be  poiDted 
out  and  contemplated  }  the  glonous  achievements  of  a  finished 
oratory,  the  pure  and  eialted  pleasures  v^ch  line  the  path 
of  progress  as  more  and  more  perfect  forms  come  forth  from 
the  forming  mind  like  the  successive  stages  of  perfection  in 
original  creation,  all  good  but  the  better  ever  last  ;-^hese  must 
be  pressed  home  to  the  heart  till  it  warms  anfl  glows  into  a 
quenchless  ardor  of  passion. 

With  the  idea  and  the  enthusiasm  well  developed,  the 
training  in  its  stricter  sense  is  to  be  pursued.  A  reaay  com-^ 
mand  of  thought  is  to  be  acquired.  Knowledge  is  so  to  be 
stored  as  that  its  various  depositories  shall  be  known  ^  and 
the  thoughts  laid  up  can  be  as  promptly  furnished  to  use  as 
his  various  wares  by  the  accomplished  tradesman.  The 
powers  of  invention,  trained  under  other  hands,  must  here  be 
subjected  to  the  speaker's  will,  to  be  sent  forth  at  once  into 
any  field  of  thought  and  bring  back  any  assigned  fruit  or 
flower  of  intellect.  The  treasures  of  knowledge  must  not 
only  be  possessed,  but  each  casket  most  be  known,  its  posi^ 
tion,  its  contents.  Spirited  eloquence  awaits  not  the  slow 
process  of  a  tardy  association  that  mast  grope  around  the 
whole  chamber  of  thonght,  before  it  can  bring  forth  to  light 
its  appointed  truth.  Practice  must  make  its  motions  tilie  at 
the  nrst  effort,  and  quick  as  the  minstrel's  touch,  whom 
long  exerdse  has  taught  to  strike  each  note,  with  the  precis 
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»ion  aod  suddennafls  of  thought ;  which,  at  firsts  could  be 
reached  oaly  by  long  ^nd  tedious  reflection  on  the  structure 
of  the  scale,  the  relations  of  pitch,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
musical  art*  *'  It  is  not  the  dilatory  precision  of  thought  and 
words,  stored  up  in  memory,  whicn  qualifies  mind  for  its 
high  action  in  Yictorious  elocution ;  but  the  electric  flash  of 
thought,  and  the  broad  circumference  of  illuminated  ?isioD, 
filled  with  words  for  perspicuity,  precision,  strength  or 
beauty^  and  familiar  by  use,  offenng  every  where  and  con- 
stantly their  willing  aid — a  body-guard  clustering  by  affinity 
and  afi*ection  unseen  around  the  orator,  as  guardian  spirits 
attend  the  saints.^' 

'  The  command  of  feeling  is  to  be  acquired.  Not  only 
must  the  various  passions  of  the  soul  be  known,  be  culti- 
vated and  expanded  in  the  symmetry  of  virtue,  but  the 
different  chords  of  emotion  must,  like  the  strings  of  the 
harper,  be  under  command,  so  that  any  can  be  touched  at 
pleasure.  Here  is  a  higher  advance  of  ait.  For  the  will 
has  access  to  the  feelings  only  over  the  domain  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  its  power  must  be  established  over  both.  It 
is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  highly  accomplished  orator  to 
hold  thus  aU  the  voices  of  passion  and  to  make  any  speak  as 
he  may  desire.  He  only  can  do  this  who  has  learned  how  to 
present  at  once  the  objecls  of  feeling  and  has  trained  his  sen- 
sibilities to  the  most  ready  obedience.  Especially  is  much 
training  requisite  here  to  enable  the  orator  to  force  the  ardor 
of  passion  into  the  forms  of  thought ;  to  keep  up  both  the 
fires  of  intellect  and  soul  together  and  in  due  proportion. 

Next,  method  requires  distinct  attention — long,  severe, 
patient  study.  Of  the  very  first  importance  is  this  branch 
of  the  preacher's  training.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  by  his  ac- 
curate method  than  by  any  other  quality  that  his  intellectual 
rank  will  be  determined  by  men  of  discernment.  It  was  to 
his  method  more  than  to  any  thing  else  that  the  celebrated 
Reinhard  of  the  modern  German  pulpit  attributes  his  success 
and  renown  as  a  preacher.  No  common  discipline  will  suf- 
fice to  give  this  power  of  expression.  It  is  no  slight  task 
achieved,  even,  to  develope  fully  the  idea  of  irfelhod,  al- 
though an  essential  element  of  mind ; — to  get  out  distinct 
and  complete  the  notion  of  what  method  is — that  "  progres- 
sive transition'^  which  implies  a  beginning  and  an  end ; 
which  presupposes  unity,  which  neither  admits  of  the  am- 
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Jmtation  of  essential  parts,  nor  of  the  forcible  insertion  of 
oreign  heterogeneal  matter  to  maim  or  enfeeble  the  one, 
complete,  living  principle  of  the  thought ;  which,  with  un- 
deviating  aim,  is  ever  pressing  forward  towards  its  end  ;  and 
which  is  naturally  so  pleasing  and  is  so  essential  in  the  great 
work  of  convincing,  instructing  and  persuading.  How 
rarely,  indeed,  is  this  important  element  to  be  found  in  the 
common  oratory  of  the  day,  whether  of  the  forum,  the 
senate,  or  the  pulpit  ?  How  little  is  there  of  this  exhausting, 
orderly,  symmetrical  method — either  of  that  gradatory  kind, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  where,  by  the  power  of  the  mind's  keen 
gaze  and  forcible  impulse  or  firm  pressure,  the  subject  is 
cleft  and  laid  open  and  its  natural  parts  as  of  an  orange 
are  spread  out,  are  complete,  proportionate,  and  in  place, 
following  each  other  by  regular  intervals  or  steps ;  or  of 
that  other  ccntinuous  kind  which  seizing  with  almost  in- 
stinctive promptness  and  sagacity  the  ends  of  the  fibres, 
skilfully  unwinds,  as  in  the  throwster*s  art,  the  entire  ball  of 
the  thought  unbroken,  and  untangled  ?  The  method  that  we 
commonly  discover,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  of 
the  careless  breaker  of  stone  for  macadamizing,  who  chips 
ofif  a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there  from  the  rocky  mass,  but 
can  neither  tell  why  he  began  here,  or  stopped  there,  or  why 
he  passed  round  this  way  rather  than  thai,  only  that,  per- 
haps, it  so  happened,  and  he  ceased  when  his  cart  was  full. 
How  little  is  there  of  that  keen  penetration  and  discriminat- 
ing study  which  pierces  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  and  then 
follows  out  the  various  arteries  or  veins  to  the  extremities ; 
which  is  the  fruit  only  of  much  training  and  discipline  ?* 

A  body  of  language,  moreover,  is  to  be  furnished  to  me- 
thodized thought  and  passion ;  and,  here,  lies  another  rich 
and  extensive  province  to  be  entered,  explored  and  subjected 
by  the  orator.  But  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
as  it  is  both  trite  and  has  already  received,  perhaps,  sufficient 
notice.  The  general  means  of  traininff  are  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere.     It  is  by  much  practice  uhder  the  direction  of  ex- 


*  Cicero's  observation  on  this  point  deserves  to  be  engraved 
on  ihe  memory  of  every  student  of  oratory.  Omnes  enim, 
sive  artis  sunt  loci,  sive  ingenii  cujusdam  atque  prudemise, 
qui  modo  insunt  in  ea  re,  de  qua  scribimus. 
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perienced  taste  and  exercised  judgment;  by  frequent  and 
careful  labor  in  putting  thought  into  language.  This  is  (tie 
process  adopted  and  most  faithfully  applied  by  all  who  have 
gathered  laurels  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Tfiis  is  the  great 
leading  direction  given  by  the  most  philosophical  of  orators, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.  Caput  antem  est^ 
quod  {ut  vera  dicam)  minime  facimus^  {est  enimmagnila^ 
borisj  quern  anquirentibus  ncbisy  omnique  acie  ingenii  can- 
templantibus  ostendunt  se  et  occurrunty  plerique  fugimus^) 
quam  plurimvm  scribere  ;  stilus  oftimus  et  praestantis- 
8IMUS  DicENDi  EFFECTOR  AC  Wgister.  It  is  here  we  dis- 
cojer  the  secret  of  Edwards'  power  as  a  preacher ;  who, 
although  he  professedly  despised  the  whole  art  of  expression 
and  was  extremely  careless  and  almost  slovenly  in  his  style, 
yet  was  so  effective  a  speaker.  He  owed  that  power  to  his 
constant  practice  from  boyhood,  of  thinking  with  his  pen. 
He  thus  a6quired  that  copiousness  of  language  and  power  of 
expression  which  redeemed  his  productions  from  their  other 
&ults. 

One  thing  more  demands  the  preacher's  careful  attention 
before  he  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  great 
work  of  teaching  and  persuading.  It  is  the  command  of  a 
pleasing  and  energetic  delivery.  He  must  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  various  functions  of  speech  ;  he  must  understand 
the  kind  and  decree  of  expression  belonging  to  each  ;  he 
must,  nloreover,  nave  those  functions  of  speech  so  perfectly 
familiarized  by  practice  and  subjected  to  his  control,  that  he 
can  employ  them  at  pleasure.  Here  is  an  art ;  an  impor- 
tant, a  most  interesting  art  by  itself.  As  he  cannot  justly 
claim  the  name  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  does  not  know 
all  the  implements  of  his  art  with  their  respective  uses,  and 
can  handle  them  with  skill  and  effect,  so  neither  can  he  be 
called  an  accomplished  speaker  who  does  not  know  all  the 
movements  of  the  voice  ;  who  does  not  understand  precisely 
what  is  their  office  in  the  expression  of  the  various  degrees 
or  kinds  of  thought  and  passion  ;  and  who  cannot,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  whatever 
even  may  be  his  own  feelings,  command  just  that  vocal  move* 
ment  which  nature  has  appropriated  to  the  sentiment  he  de- 
sires to  utter.  This,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art 
of  elocuUon  now  established  on  the  basis  of  a  science,  the 
principles  of  which  are  clearly  ascertained  and  set  forth,  be 
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mty  do ;  and  be  who  enters  the  lesponsible  office  of  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  without  this  preparation,  may  well 
consider  whether  he  has  not  seized  a  sword  for  the  battle,  on 
which  be  has  put  no  edge.  It  was  in  infinite  wisdom  that  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  was  confided  to  the  persuasive  accents 
of  huin?in  speech.  There  is  a  resistless  charm  and  power  in 
utterance  that  sits  closely  and  elegantly  upon  the  thought  and 
feeling,  or  rather  into  which,  as  into  their  own  native  body, 
intellect  and  soul  send  their  own  life  and  fire.  And  the 
truth  of  God  surely  deserves  the  most  finished  body  of  ex- 
pression which  human  art  and  skill  can  give. 

Such  is  the  training  which  the  ambassador  of  God  must  go 
through  to  become  an  effective  preacher.  To  the  point  of 
making  the  power  of  expression  his  own  which  this  course  of 
training  will  give  him,  he  cannot  be  indifferent,  if  he  rightly 
appreciate  his  own  peculiar  office  work,  if  he  realize  at  all  its 
importance  to  his  success. 

The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  is.  his  sole  peculiar 
work  as  a  preacher ;  and  necessarily  just  so  far  as  be  is  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  expression,  just  so  far  is  he  lacking  in 
fitness  for  his  work. 

Just  in  proportion  too,  as  be  possesses  this  power,  will  be 
his  success.  The  possession  of  it  indeed,  has  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  his  success  remotely  and  indirectly,  as  well 
as  immediately  and  directly. 

It  vnll  afiect  seriously  his  reputation,  to  which  no  servant 
of  Christ  can  wisely  be  indifferent.  The  exhibition  of  this 
power,  as  the  exhibition  of  talents,  of  learning,  of  piety,  will 
command  even  from  the  men  of  the  world  a  respect  for  the  sa- 
cred profession.  It  will  draw  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  ffospel.  It  will  render  the  minister  of  God  a  man  to  be 
sougnt  and  desired  ;  and  will  open  him  a  way  more  effectually 
to  address  the  truths  of  the  fifospel  to  multitudes ;  as  the 
throngs  which  the  name  of  a  Whitefield  drew  together  most 
fully  attest. 

It  will  favorably  and  mightily  influence  the  preacher  him- 
self. It  is  the  fruit  and  ef&ct  of  an  that  it  turns  every  thing 
to  its  own  account.  The  painter  sees  every  where  forms  of 
beauty.  He  looks  on  every  tree  in  the  landscape,  every 
cloud  in  the  heavens,  every  feature  in  the  countenance  as 
containing  an  element  of  beauty  ;  and  he  is  perpetually  striv- 
ing to  conceive  that  object  as  delineated  on  canvass.    Thus 
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his  taste  and  his  skill  are  ever  forming  and  doTeloping,  while 
many  an  hour  is  redeemed  from  lisll^sness  and  sloth, 
and  all  places,  and  all  objects  are  converted  into  sources  of 
pleasure  and  profit  It  is  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  per- 
suade men.  If  he  has  acquired  any  high  degree  of  the  art, 
he  virill  ever  be  studying  the  means  oi  persuasion.  Fired 
with  his  object  ever  in  view^  he  will  pursue  the  investigations 
of  science  with  a  more  eager  zeal ;  his  study  will  be  lighted 
more  by  the  midnight  lamp  ;  he  will  be  a  more  profound  and 
thcNTOUgh  theologian  and  scholar.  He  will  seek  to  know 
more  of  that  mind  and  heart  which  he  is  to  address ;  and 
will  with  greater  interest  and  delight,  study  in  familiar  inter- 
course, the  minds,  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
congregation,  and  will  then  furnish  himself  with  the  weapons 
of  persuasion.    He  will  be  more  diUgent  and  thorough  in  his 

E reparations  for  the  pulpit ;  and  adapt  them  more  directly  to 
is  great  end — ^persuasion.  Entering  the  sanctuary  with  his 
object  steadily  m  view,  he  will  address  himself  to  his  high 
omce  with  greater  skill,  and  will  speak  with  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  divine  truth.  More  than  all  things 
^Ise,  he  will  feel  the  need  of  a  fervent  piety;  of  a  soul  that 
can  sympathize  with  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  compassions  of 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  can  be  swelled  with  his  holy  pas- 
sion. He  will  drink  deeper  of  his  love.  He  will  study  with 
more  eager  desire  to  copy  Him  who  spake  as  never  roan 
spake.  In  every  way,  thus,  the  acquisition  of  this  power 
must  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  Christian  preacher 
himself. 

And  will  God  be  insensible  to  the  careful  and  lawful  cul- 
ture of  one  of  his  noblest  gifts  ?  Will  the  Spirit,  without 
whose  power,  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  were  vain  and  im- 
potent to  convert  souls,  despise  the  attainments  of  him  who 
has  qualified  himself  for  the  duties  of  an  office  like  this  ? 
No  : — ^the  success  of  a  Sumroerfield,  a  Payson  and  a  Griffin 
attests  that  the  Holy  Ghost  loves  to  second  the  vivid  and 
forcible  presentation  of  his  own  truth. 

But  it  is  in  its  immediate  effects  and  fruits  that  the  importance 
of  this  power  of  expression  is  conspicuously  seen .  Men  are  not 
converted  and  saved  by  the  truth  simply — ^by  truth  unexpressed. 
**  The  loordj,"  says  our  Saviour,  **Thetoor&  that  Ispeakxxnto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  The  quickening, 
eaving  power  of  divine  truth  can  be  secured  only  on  condition 
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of  its  being  commanicaled ;  of  its  being  manifested  and  com- 
mended to  the  conscience.  Now  we  may  not  only  conceive 
of  truth  as  entirely  without  body,  undivested  of  language, 
which  of  course,  is  entirely  impotent,  since  it  is  aloof  from 
the  mind  and  can  only  be  brought  nigh  by  language ;  but  we 
may  also  conceive  of  truth  as  nM)re  or  less  perfectly  furnished 
with  a  body  of  speech.  The  whole  truth  may  be  there,  but 
it  may  only  in  part  appear ;  and  then  it  not  only  lacks  i\s 
total  power  of  impression,  but  even  the  part  distinctly  present* 
ed  has  not  even  its  appropriate  effect,  since  it  is  out  of  place,, 
dismembered,  mutilated.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  many  a  sound  and  pious  theologian,  whose  preach- 
ing is  without  its  anticipated  effect.  All  the  necessary  truth 
is  in  his  discourse,  but  it  is  not  seen,  it  is  not  felt,  because 
not  furnished  with  an  adequate  body.  It  is  not  rash  to  say 
that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  for  the  most  part  lose  one  half 
of  the  fruit  of  their  labors  merely  from  the  want  of  a  suitable 
expression  of  the  truth  which  they  have  actually  searched  out 
and  prepared  for  exhibition.  If  there  be  any  disposition  to 
doubt  here,  go  back  and  look  in  upon  the  crowded  assemblies 
that  attended  the  prieachins  of  Edwards.  Seeevery  eye  fixed 
on  the  man  of  God,  as  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  outward  action 
be  speaks  of  the  dread  justice  of  Jehovah.  Watch  the  rising 
emotion  in  those  glistening  eyes  ;  listen,  as  that  first  siffh 
draws  after  it  another,  and  still  another,  as  quicker  and  quick* 
er,  and  deeper  and  deeper  it  breaks  on  every  side  around 
you  ; — as  groans  succeed  and  thicken,  till  the  whole  vast  as-- 
sembly  seems  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  the  voice  of  the 

Creacher  is  drowned  in  the  sobs,  and  cries,  and  groans  of  his 
earers ;  is  there  not  power  there  ?  power  in  expression  ? 
It  is  not  vehemence  of  bodily  action  ;  it  is  not  overwhelming 
power  of  vocal  utterance.  For  in  tliese  Edwards  was  defi- 
cient. It  is  not  truth  more  weighty,  more  powerful  than  the 
gospel  contains  ; — ^than  is  contained  in  many  a  discourse,  the 
fruits  of  which  never  appear,  in  this  world  at  least,  to  human 
view.  It  is  not  holiness  higher,  purer  than  it  is  competent  for 
man  to  attain  ;  than  the  servant  of  God,  perhaps  not  ve.ry  un- 
frequently  does  attain.  It  is  truth  and  cnristian  love  express* 
ed ; — truth  and  holiness  expressed  in  the  accuracy  of  method, 
the  clearness  and  energy  oi  style,  and  aptness  of  words  which 
Edwards  attained  by  his  assiauous  use  of  the  pen  almost  in* 
sensibly  to  himself,  and  certainly  undesignedly.    Take  an- 
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other  case  illustratiye  of  the  remark  I  have  made  in  respect 
to  another  element  of  expression  ;  the  delivery  of  thought  and 
passion,  arranged  and  clothed  with  language,  by  a  suitable 
action  and  management  of  voice.  Put  the  most  success- 
ful of  Whitefield's  sermons  into  the  mouth  of  a  less  accom* 
Elished  speaker,  and  will  tlie  thousands,  as  under  the  sound  of 
is  voice,  weep  and  wring  their  hands  and  shriek  out  in  the 
irrepressible  anguish  of  their  souls  ?  It  is  not  then  truth  alone 
which  instrumentally  saves  even.  It  is  truth  expressed, 
expressed  in  its  own  appropriate  manner. 

Nor  let  the  opposite  error  be  countenanced,  that  christian 
feeling  alone  will  savingly  influence  men  ;  that  holiness  and 
devoted  zeal  will  suffice.  There  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge, 
which  is  fruitless  except  in  evil,  as  the  history  of  our  own 
times  and  of  our  own  land  sadly  teaches  us.  Even  tjiat  ju- 
dicious feeling  must  be  expressed,  expressed  suitably,  or  it 
will  utterly  fail  of  good  effect.  Every  emotion  has  its  own 
appropriate  expression  in  language  and  in  voice,  prescribed 
by  the  God  wno  formed  us ;  and  he  only  who  has  learned 
what  that  is,  and  attained,  by  careful  training,  the  ready  con- 
trol of  it,  can  even  by  his  holiness  produce  the  effect  he 
might.  Passion  as  well  as  truth  must  be  expressed  suitably, 
or  the  famous  dagger  scene  of  Burke  will  be  re-acted  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  ridicule  and  disgust  of  all  be  the  only  and 
merited  result. 

It  is  as  essential  to  success  that  the  preacher  be  able  to 
express  truth  as  to  know  it ;  to  express  Christian  emotion  as 
to  feel  it.  Something  more  than  a  meek  and  a  learned  Mo- 
ses was  needed  to  achieve  God's  design  of  redemption  for 
enslaved  Israel.  An  Aaron  must  be  called  in  to  be  a  mouth 
to  the  people.  Something  more  was  needed  than  the 
thorough  instruction  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles  in 
his  long  intercourse  with  them  ;  something  more  too,  than  a 
Peter's  devotedness  and  zeal.  The  Holy  Ghost  musibe  sent 
down  with  tongues  of  fire. 

With  this  learning  and  holy  fervor  let  the  power  of  ex- 
pression be  joined,  atid  the  man  of  God  becomes  what  he 
should  be — **  apt  to  teach,"  He  will  not  enter  the  sanctuary 
and  and  lift  up  his  voice  in  vain.  Truth  glowing  with  love, 
and  directed  with  skill,  will  tell  of  its  power.  Attention  will 
be  aroused.  The  truth  will  be  understood.  Its  force  will  be 
felt.    Theheart  will  be  stirred.    Sympathy  will  work.    The 
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feelings  will  slow ;  and  fed  with  the  oil  of  troth  the  flame  will 
continue  till  due  will  be  reached,  and  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  man  renewed.  The  pious  soul  also  wiQ  be  fed  with  the 
nourishment  of  truth  which  it  apprehends,  and  be  refreshed 
by  the  living  waters  of  pious  feeling  not  wasted  ia  channels 
of  language  which  it  cannot  reach. 

Thus  preached  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  His 
discourses  were  not  dry,  obscure  logic ;  nor  fervid  rant  of 
words.  Truth  and  feeling,  light  and  love,  were  duly  com- 
bined, and  spoke  out  in  his  clear  and  perfect  method,  his  rich 
imagery  and  illustration,  his  tender  moving  accents.  Thus 
preached  his  demoted  and  successful  Apostle  Paul»  who  was 
well  nigh  adored  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  by  the  superstilious 
Lycaonians.  Thus  preached  those  in  all  ages  of  the  church 
whose  labors  God  has  greatly  blessed  in  the  conversion  of 
many  to  himself.  Let  those  who  would  reap  similar  fruits 
imitate  their  example.  Let  them  count  no  labor  lost,  no 
sacrifice  dear  which  shall  enable  them  to  speak  forth  the 
truths  of  God  with  effect. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  attenti<Mi  has  been  of 
late  more  decidedly  drawn  to  the  culture  of  this  important 
art  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  thankful- 
ness to  God,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  taken  the 
lead,  as  it  should,  of  all  the  departments  of  oratory.  The 
relidous  press  is  speaking  out  with  a  more  frequent  and  a 
louder  voice  on  the  importance  and  means  of  promoting  a 
higher  degree  of  eloquence  in  the  pnlpit  of  our  land.  The 
patrons  and  conductors  of  our  public  institutions,  our  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries,  are  evincing  their  zeaVand 
sagacious  judgment  in  the  more  munificent  }>royi8ion  of 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  professorships 
of  oratory.  The  Christian  public  are  demanding  higher 
qualifications  in  the  preaching  art.  These  signs  of  the  times 
are  hailed  with  peculiar  delight  and  thankfolness.  They 
augur  well  for  the  advance  oi  truth  and  religion.  May  tlie 
friends  of  the  effective  advocacy  of  truth  and  holiness,  hold 
on  in  their  laudable  course.  Especially,  may  they  remember 
to  follow  up  their  charities  and  their  endeavors  with  their 
prayers. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

TflTS   PR06RBt»8   OF   iSocrBTY   AS   INDICATED     BY  THE    CoK* 

DiTioN  OF  Women. 

Bj  E.  D.  Sanborn,  Pn^.  of  Latin  Lraguafe  and  titaratuMi  Daitmonth  GoU«g«,  N.  H. 

"  If  women  are  by  barbarians  reduced  to  the  level  of 
slaves,"  says  Aristotle,  **  it  is  because  barbarians  themselves 
have  never  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  men,  that  is,  of  men  fit 
to  ffovern.  Nothing  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  state  than  the 
deieciive  education  of  women ;  since  wherever  the  institu* 
tions  respecting  one  half  of  the  community  are  faulty,  the 
corruption  of  that  half  will  gradually  taint  the  whole." 

The  practical  good  sense  of  the  philosopher,  exhibited  in 
these  quotations,  shows  him  to  have  been,  not  only  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  but  superior  even  to  himself:  for  the 
sentiments  here  advanced  are  more  liberal  and  just  than  his 
ordinary  speculations  upon  the  relations  and  rights  of  females. 
The  wisest  of  the  ancients  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  woman.  Her  authority  was  rarely  acknowledged  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  her  political  existence  was  scarcely 
recognized.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,^ 
oven  by  philosophers,  woman  was  regarded  rather  as  the 
servant  of  man,  tne  minister  of  his  grants  and  pleasures,  than 
his  friend,  companion  and  equal. 

From  Christianity  woman  has  derived  her  moral  and  social 
influence.  To  it  she  owes  her  very  existence  as  a  social 
being.  The  mind  of  woman,  which  the  legislators  and 
sages  of  antiquity  had  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  and  im- 
becility, Christianity  has  developed.  The  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  the  person  of  its  great  Founder,  has  descended  into  this 
neglected  mine,  which  wise  men  regarded  as  not  worth  the 
working,  and  brought  up  a  priceless  gem,  flashing  with  the 
licbt  o7  intelligence,  and  glowing  with  the  lively  hues  of 
Christian  graces. 

Christianity  has  been  the  restorer  of  woman^s  plundered 
rights.  It  has  furnished  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  present 
crown  of  honor.  Her  previous  degradation  accounts,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  instability  of  early  civilization.    It  is  impoft- 
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sible  for  society  to  be  permanently  eleyated,  where  woman 
is  debased  and  servile.  Wherever  females  are  regarded  as 
inferior  beings,  society  contains,  within  itself,  the  elements 
of  its  own  dissolution.  It  is  impossible  that  institutions  and 
usages,  which  trample  upon  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature, 
and  violate  the  revealed  law  of  God,  should  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success. 

The  family  is  a  divine  institution.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  its  respective  members  ai-e  plainly  indicated  by  the  laws 
of  our  physical  constitution.  They  are  more  fully  prescribed 
by  the  word  of  God.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  family 
and  the  state  were  intimately  associated.  Both  society  and 
government  naturally  grew  out  of  the  divinely  constituted 
relations  of  the  family.  The  first  human  pair  were  not  "iso- 
lated savages,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by  groveling 
infidels,  nor  was  the  natural  state  of  mankind  a  state  of  war- 
fare, as  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  would  have  us 
believe.  Admitting  what  revelation  clearly  teaches,  that  the 
first  human  pair  were  intelligent,  civilized  beings,  united  by 
God,  "  in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock,"  we  have  then  a  foun- 
dation sufficiently  broad  for  the  whole  social  fabric  to  rest 
upon.  We  need  not  resort  to  **  a  state  of  nature,"  (techni- 
cally so  called,)  nor  to  a  "  social  compact,"  for  the  origin  of 
government,  nor  to  "  necessity"  for  the  origin  of  society. 
The  family  contained  the  elements  of  both.  An  enlargeid 
family  is  a  society.  The  regulations  adopted  by  a  father, 
for  the  management  of  his  household,  constitutes  a  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  natural  .foundation  "  the  state*^  is  based, 
from  these  simple  relations,  an  endless  variety  of  political 
institutions  has  arisen. 

Though  the  family  and  "  the  state"  are  so  closely  united  in 
their  origin,  still  we  must  not  confound  their  relations.  The 
rights  and  the  duties  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate,  the 
son  and  the  subject  are,  by  no  means,  identical.  "  The  state 
and  the  family  differ,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  essentials 
of  their  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  have  been  stages,  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  when  the  ideas  of  state  and  family  were  closely 
mterwoven  and  almost  blended  together.  They  were  mixed 
in  the  patriarch ;  they  were  continued  when  the  family  grew 
into  a  tribe  ;  they  were  not  always  formally  separated  when 
the  tribe  became  a  nation."    A  more  enlightened  philosophy 
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has  distinffuished  these  analogous  relations,  and  defined  the 
duties  ana  rights  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  family  is  based  upon  mutual  affection  and 
sympathy ;  the  government  of  the  state  upon  mutual  justice 
and  political  equality.  Still  the  family  is  the  nursery  of  all 
those  virtues  which  adorn  the  state.  "  Patriotism,  as  aU 
languages  testify,  springs  from  the  hearth."  The  good  father 
makes  the  good  magistrate.  The  son,  who  has  *^  borne  the 
yoke  in  his  ^outh,"  makes  the  exemplary  citizen  ;  while  the 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mother  and  sister  give  to  society 
its  highest  dignity,  and  to  home  its  fondest  endearments. 
Whatever  interrupts  the  harmony  of  domestic  life  or  disturbs 
its  divinely-appointed  relations,  poisons  the  very  well-springs 
of  society,  and  introduces  disease  into  its  political  organiza- 
tion. The  tyrannical  father  is  not  a  safe  depository  of  dele- 
gated power.  The  disobedient  son  early  learns  to  contemn 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  law ;  and  before  his  maturity, 
often  becomes  a  hardened  culprit.  The  uneducated,  undis 
ciplined  daughter  is  often  the  disgrace  of  her  family  and  the 
reproach  of  her  sex.  In  a  word,  the- condition  of  the  family 
is  the  true  index  of  the  condition  of  society.  Where  domes- 
tic happiness  is  most  fully  enjoyed,  there  society  is  most  ma- 
tured and  civilization  most  advanced.  * 

The  family,  therefore,  obtains  a  higher  importance  as 
society  improves  and  woman  assumes  the  true  position  for 
which  she  is  so  admirably  adapted  by  the  laws  of  her  physi- 
ological and  mental  constitution.  Among  savage  nations  the 
condition  of  woman  is  always  degraded  and  servile.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  odious  features  of  barbarism,  and  one  of  the 
most  difiScultto  eradicate.  No  system  of  religion  recognizes 
woman  as  the  companion  and  equal  of  man,  except  Christi- 
anity, and  under  no  other  system  can  she  enjoy  her  inaliena- 
ble rights.  Society  may  change  in  its  external  aspect,  may 
exhibit  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  refinements  of  taste,  the  em- 
bellishments of  art,  or  the  more  valuable  attainments  of 
science  and  literature,  and  yet  the  mind  of  woman  remain 
undeveloped,  her  taste  uncultivated,  and  her  person  enslaved. 
^ut  wherever  Christianity  enters,  woman  is  free.  The  gos- 
pel, like  a  kind  angel,  opens  her  prison  doors,  and  bids  her 
walk  abroad  and  enjoy  the  sunlight  of  reason  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Among  the  nations   of  antiquity,  woman  enjoyed    the 
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biffhest  consideration  where  the  private  virtues  were  moi^ 
cttitiTated.  With  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  the  pleasures 
of  home  were  better  appreciated  than  in  Greece*  Though 
the  intellectual  culture  of  Greece  was  superior  to  that  of 
Egypt,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  were  less  domee* 
tic,  and  consequently  leesTirtuous,  than  the  Egyptians.  The 
researches  of  antiquarians,  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  haye 
recently  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  character  of  thai 
interesting  peqile,  and  rendered  their  history  almost  as 
iamiliar  to  us  as  the  events  of  the  last  century.  The  paint* 
ings  and  sculptures  formed  upon  existing  monuments  repeal 
all  the  processes  of  the  arts  and  of  domestic  life,  with  a  de* 
finiteness  and  accuracy  surpassing  the  most  lucjd  narrative. 
Besides  the  sculptures,  and  pictorial  representations  of  an-> 
dent  usages,  the  cabinets  of  European  kings  and  antiquaries 
are  full  oi  the  remains  of  art.  In  these  magnificent  collec- 
tions, may  be  found  specimens  of  almost  every  article  of 
furniture,  tool  and  ornament,  used  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable,  that  a  work^shop,  or  a  kitchen  might  be  fitted  up 
with  its  appropriate  apparatus,  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 
The  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs  show  us  how  they 
used  the  furnitiue  and  tools.  The  whole  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Egy^ans,  from  the  bloody  arena  of  mailed  war- 
riors, to  the  puppet  show ;  from  the  dignified  employments 
of  the  monarch,  to  the  nursery^ports  of  children,  are  en-* 
graved  and  painted  upon  their  enduring  monuments.  You 
may  there,  m  imagination,  mount  the  car  of  the  yictorious 
warrior,  and  ride  with  him  over  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
foes,  or  accompany  the  priest  to  the  very  penetralia  of  his 
awful  deity,  without  hearing  the  "  procul  este  profani "  from 
his  shriveled  lips  ;  or  you  may  step  into  the  carriage  of  an 
Egyptian  gentleman,  and  drive  with  him  to  a  party  in  high 
life,  seat  yourself  upon  a  divan,  ottoman  or  splendid  chair, 
rivaling  modern  art  in  its  curious  carvings  and  decorations, 
and  witness  the  arrival  and  entertainment  of  guests,  of  bath 
sexes^  and  discover  no  jealousy  in  the  countenances  oi  those 
antiquated  belles.  You  may  visit,  if  you  please,  the  shops 
of  the  mechanics,  the  fields  of  the  agriculturists,  the  pleasur^ 
grounds  of  the  nobles,  the  kitchen  of  the  housewife,  the 
parlor  of  the  lady ;  you  will  find  the  owners  all  at  home» 
each  with  his  stone  countenance  fixed  and  changeless  as 
eternity.    These  pictorial  illustratiens  of  the  private  life  and 
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manners  of  this  early  age  surpass,  in  accuracy  and  minute-' 
ness  of  detail,  the  most  graphic  description*  Language  may 
be  equivocal ;  historians  may  be  prejudiced,  or  misinformed } 
traTellers  may  exaggerate,  btit  these  monuments  cannot  de«* 
ceive— these  pictures  cannot  lie. 

These  discoveries  give  unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  ffeneral  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Herodotus*  They  show 
that  ne  was  sometimes  deceived,  or  perhaps  imposed  upon^ 
but,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  they  confirm  his  states 
ments*  For  freedom  irom  prejudice,  accuracy  of  description 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  "  the  father  of  history ''  stands  un-* 
rivalled,  even  among  modern  travellers.  The  united  testi- 
mony of  the  historian  and  the  paintings  leave  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  females  in  Egypt  were  treated  with  more  respect 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  antiquity*  Though  frequently 
engaged  in  domestic  employments,  they  were  not  confined 
and  secluded,  as  in  Greece,  nor  tasked  and  oppressed  as 
among  the  Asiatics.  They  enjoyed  that  respect  and  con*' 
sideration,  which  are  the  growth  only  of  a  high  state  of 
civili2sation  and  comparative  moral  purity.  Of  the  mode  of 
contractinff  marriage  among  the  Egyptians  very  little  is 
known.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  nowhere  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  their  tombs* 

DiodoruE'*'  informs  us  that^  on  account  of  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  mankind  by  Isis,  not  only  did  the  qtieen  obtain 
greater  authority  and  honor  than  the  king,  but  the  wife  of  the 
citizen  govenied  her  husband,  and  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
marriage  contract,  to  yield  an  unhesitating  obedience  to  her 
commands.  If  such  a  custom  ever  obtained,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  wife  extended  beyond 
the  nrianagement  of  domestic  affairs.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  royal  authority  was  entrusted,  without  reserve,  to  wo- 
men.  Thev  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  hereditary  right,  as 
in  many  01  the  states  of  modem  Europe.  They  also  as- 
sumed the  office  of  regent  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Herodotust  asserts,  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was,  in 
every  instance,  confined  to  men  ;  that  there  were  no  priest- 
esses in  Egypt,  in  the  service  of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  this 
statement  the  historian  is  evidently  mistaken,  and  he  furnishes 
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himself  the  proof  of  his  error  in  a  subsequent  passage,*  where 
he  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya  to 
two  Tkeban  priestesses^  who  were  violently  carried  away  by 
the  Phffinicians  and  sold,  the  ope  into  Africa,  and  the  other 
into  Greece.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  females  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  that  those  of  the  highest  rank  esteemed  it  an  honor 
to  officiate  as  priestesses  of  the  various  deities.  Egyptian 
women,  in  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs,,  were  not  veiled  in 
public,  nor  secluded,  at  home,  as  among  the  modern  Asiatics. 
They  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  the  ladies  of  modern 
Europe.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 
Eastern  customs  were  introduced,  and  thenceforward  the 
Egyptian  ladies  were  condemned  to  concealment  and  seclu- 
sion. 

We  learn,  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  not  only  that 
ladies  were  unveiled  in  public,  but  that  a  fair  complexion  was 
esteemed  a  great  attraction  by  the  nobles  of  Egypt.  If  the 
face  of  Sarai  had  been  concealed,  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
could  not  have  seen  her,  nor  would  the  patriarch's  alarm  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  reflection,  that  she  was  a  *'  fair 
woman."  "  The  Egyptians  were  a  swarthy  race ;  on  the 
monuments,  the  men  are  usually  painted  red,  and  the  women 
yellow."  Ladies  of  high  rank  are  represented  in  lighter  tints 
than  their  attendants.  This,  with  other  circumstances,  makes 
it  evident,  that  a  fair  complexion  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Egyptians.  That  the  ladiea  of  Egypt  were  of  a  browner 
tinge  than  those  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Sarai.  It  is  evident  tliat  that  style  of  beauty  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Egypt,  because  Pharaoh  took  her  to  his 
house,  and,  afterwards,  **  entreated  Abram  "well  for  her  sake^ 
The  Egyptian  princess,  in  Solomon's  song,  alludes  to  her 
compl^ion,  as  being  darker  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  Pales- 
tine :  **  I  am  black,  out  comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  Look 
not  upon-  me  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked 
upon  me." 

The  social  intercourse  of  males  and  females  in  Egypt  was 
free  and  unrestrained.     "  At  some  of  the  public  festivals,^ 
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says  WilkiDsoDy  ''  women  were  expected  to  attend,  not  alone, 
like  Moslem  women  at  a  mosque,  but  in  company  with  their 
husbands  and  relations.  At  private  parties,  they  were  fre- 
quently entertained  separately,  in  a  different  part  of  the  same 
room,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  sat  close  together,  on  two  chairs,  or  on  a  large 
fauteuil ;  each  guest,  as  he  arrived,  presented  himself  to  re- 
ceive their  congratulatory  w'^IcQme.  In  some  instances,  we 
find  men  and  women  sitting  together,  both  strangers  as  well 
as  members  of  the  same  family ;  a  privilege  not  conceded  to 
females  among  the  Greeks,  except  their  relatives." 

Women  were  not  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
equality  between  the  sexes,  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life. 
Even  children  were  introduced  into  company,  and  permitted  to 
sit  by  the  mother's  side,  or  upon  the  father's  knee.  Children 
were  also  furnished  with  abundant  means  of  amusement.  Many 
of  their  toys  and  sports  resepable  those  of  modem  civilized 
life.  At  their  private  entertainments  they  spared  no  expense 
in  providing  for  guests.  Music  was  the  recre^ion  and  em- 
ployment of  both  sexes.  Hired  minstrels  were  employed 
on  lestive  occasions.  Monarchs  set  no  limits  to  their  extra- 
vagance in  feasting.  Lucan's  description  of  the  entertain- 
ment ^iven  by  Cleopatra  to  Caesar,  though  of  a  comparatively 
modern  date,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  a  royal  feast  m  Egypt : 

'*  New  by  a  train  of  slaves,  the  various  feast 

In  massy  gold  magnificent  was  placed ; 

Whatever  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  afl'ord, 

In  vast  profusion  crowns  the  laboring  board. 

For  dainties  Egypt  every  land  explores, 

Nor  spares  those  very  gods  her  zeal  adores. 

The  Nile's  sweet  wave  capacious  crystals  pour, 

And  gems  of  price  the  grape  delicious  store ; 

No  growth  of  Mareotis'  marshy  fields, 

But  such  as  Meroe  maturer  yields ; 

Where  the  warm  sun  the  racy  juice  refines, 

And  mellows  into  age  the  infant  wines 

With  wreaths  of  nard  the  guests  their  temples  bind, 

And  blooming  roses  of  immortal  kind  ; 

Their  drooping  locks  with  oily  odors  flow. 

Recent  from  near  Arabia,  where  they  grow ; 

The  vigorous  spices  breathe  their  strong  peifume, 

And  the  rich  vapor  fills  the  spacious  room.*'* 
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Such  luxuries  were  shared  by  both  sexes  in  common.  In 
some  instances  the  artists  represent  the  ladies  as  indulging  too 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ,  being  entirely  overcome  with 
wine,  and  "  unable  to  carry  their  liquor  discreetly."  In  their 
fondness  for  dress  and  ornaments,  they  were  not  peculiar,  for 
in  this  respect,  the  wife  of  the  Indian  hunter  and  the  £uro- 

E^an  princes  are  alike.  They  both  love  to  adorn  their  persons, 
gyptian  ladies  are  frequently  represented  as  comparing  their 
ornaments  and  discussing  the  value,  beauty,  and  fashion  of 
their  various  articles  of  dress,  with  gfcat  apparent  eagerness 
and  rivalship* 

The  occupations  of  females  were  generally  such  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  to  women  of  the  same  rank,  in  modern 
times.  Needlework  and  embroidery,  probably,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  more  wealthy  and  elevated  class. 
We  have  positive  evidence,  from  the  sculptures,  that  females 
were  employed  in  weaving,  and  the  use  of  the  distaff.  They 
also  ground  corn,  and  prepared  food  for  the  household,  as 
among  the  Jews.  Allhough  polygamy  was  tolerated  by  law^ 
it  was  probably  con6ned  to  kings  and  nobles.  Herodotus* 
says,  expressly  :  *'  liike  the  Greeks,  they  confine  themselves 
to  one  wife."  That  odious  custom,  which  has  long  cursed 
the  Eastern  world,  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  extensive- 
ly injurious  in  Egypt.  The  influence  of  caste  was  perhaps 
the  most  effectual  barrier  to  general  improvement. 

The  "wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
must  have  been  principally  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood 
and  nobility.  Isaiaht  in  his  denunciation  of  divine  wrath 
against  Egypt,  mentions  the  learned  men  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  class.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been 
comparatively  degraded  and  ignorant.  Allhough  woman^s 
sphere  of  observation  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  her  means  of 
improvement  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  Egyptian  society,  still  her  general  intelligence 
must  have  been  very  limited,  and  far  below  the  station  she 
occupied.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  Egypt  was  far 
superior  to  Greece  in  the  habits  of  social  life.  Though  in- 
ferior in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in  arms,  she  excelled  in  those 
domestic  virtues  which  give  value  to  civilization,  dignity  to 
life,  and  permanency  to  government. 


*  Herodotus  2 :  92.  t  Isaiah  19 :  11. 
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When  we  reflect  tfiat  the  Egyptians  were,  of  Asiatic  origin, 
that  their  architecture,  philosophy  and  religion,  are  very  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  identical  with  those  of  India,  their  social  usages, 
and  their  just  appreciation  of  the  family  relations  appear 
truly  astonishing.     Among  the  Oriental  nations,  the  rights  of 
woman  have  never  been  acknowledged,  her  social  and  politi- 
cal existence  has  never  been  recognized,  and  she  has  rarely 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  mere  sinimal,  or  what  is  worse 
-^that  of  a  slave.    The  systematic  degradation  of  one-half 
the  population  of  those  Eastern  nations,  accounts  for  their 
uniform  corruption  and  profligacy.    All  true  greatness  must 
dlraw  its  nutriment  from  the  domestic  virtues.     Where  these 
are  wanting,  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  are 
but  the  disguises  of  intriguing  selfishness.     Neither  domes- 
tic virtues  nor  •domestic  happiness  can  co-exist  with  poly- 
gamy.     No  nation,  practising  polygamy,  has  ever  advanced 
eyond  the  iron  barriers  of  despotism.     Political  freedom  is 
inconsistent  with  domestic  tyranny-     "A  plurality  of  wives," 
says  Heeren,  '*  as  it  diminishes  conjugal   tenderness,  saps 
the  foundations  of  parental  attachment ;  and  thereby  impairs 
the  interest  which  every  member  of  the  state  should  feel,  in 
its  preservation  and  prosperity.     Attachment  to  the  family 
produces  devotion  to  the   state."    The   ideas  of  home   an^ 
country  are  always  united  in  the  mind  of  the  true  patriot. 
Among  the  Asiatics  they  are  always  separated,  therefore  we 
look  to  them  in  vain  for  examples  of  heroic  daring,  noble 
enterprise,  and  disinterested  patriotism.     Where  polygamy 
prevails,  society  wears  the  aspect  of  moral  death.     Tnere  is 
no  change,  no  progress.     Human  affections  are  degraded  to 
animal  instincts  ;  human  bones  and  muscles  are  converted 
into  mechanical  powers,  and  the  human  will  is  made  a  mere 
link  in  the  iron  chain  of  custom.    Thousands  of  years  make 
no  alteration  in  the  usages  of  society,   or  the  processes  of 
art.     The  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  but  the  petrified  Mongul  of 
the   age  of    Confucius.      The  modern  rersian  differs  in 
nothing  but  his  religion  from  the  soldier  of  Xerxes.     The 
courts  of  Susa  and   Persepolis,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  presented  the  same  scenes  of  royal  pomp  and 
magnificence  without,  and  of  jealousy  and  intrigue  within,  as 
the  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople  of  the  present  age. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians, 

Babylonians,  and  PersianSi  but  from  incidental  notices,  which 

7* 
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• 
occur  in  ancient  historians,  of  the  condition  of  females^  we 
infer  that  it  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
present  day  in  the   East.     The  ancient  Babylonians  are 
represented  as   exceedingly  corrupt  and  licentions.      The 

f>rincipal  cause  of  this  proUigacy  of  manners  was  wealth  and 
uxury,  consequent  upon  extended  commerce  and  conquest, 
"This  total  degeneracy  of  morals,"  says  Heeren,  "was 
aboye  all  conspicuous  in  the  other  sex,  among  whom  were 
no  traces  of  that  reserre  which  usually  prevails  in  an  eastern 
harem.  The  prophet,*  therefore,  when  he  denounces  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  describes  it  under  the  image  of  a  luxurious  and 
lascivious  woman,  who  is  cast  headlong  into  slarery,  from  the 
seat  where  she  sits  so  effeminately .'^  The  shameless  profli* 
gacy  of  the  Babylonian  women,  tneir  extraragance  in  dress, 
and  their  attendance  at  public  festivals  t  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  they  were  more  influential,  (especially  for  evil,)  and  less 
secluded,  than  is  common  among  Asiatics.  The  state  of 
morals  in  the  community,  would  render  the  existence  of  gen- 
uine affection  and  domestic  happiness  impossible.  The 
common  mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  them,  proves 
that  women  were  regarded  as  mere  slaves.  Herodotus^  in- 
forms us,  that  their  marriageable  virffins  were  yearly  exposed 
to  sale,  in  the  several  districts.  The  most  beautiful  were 
sold  first.  The  purchase  money  paid  for  these  by  the  wealthy, 
furnished  a  dowry  for  the  most  ugly  and  defonned.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  poor  citizens  who  would  take  them  for 
the  least  sum.  By  superior  personal  charms,  or  by  force  of 
native  ingenuity  and  strength  of  intellect,  women  frequently 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  powerful  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands. A  favorite  wife  would  thus  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  or  even  assume  the  sole  drreclion  of  the  government. 
Such  were  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  In  ancient  Persia, 
women  were  more  strictly  secluded,  and  of  course,  more 
reserved  in  their  manners.  The  book  of  Esther  gives  us  an 
accurate  view  of  the  Persian  seraglio,  while  the  account  of 
the  court  intrigue,  in  the  reien  of  Aerxes,  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus §  throws  additional  light  upon  their  history.  The 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  rival  queens  grew  more  intense  and 
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-violent,  as  their  sphere  of  action  was  more  limited.  The 
victorious  competitor  for  royal  favor  iset  no  bounds  to  her 
Teneeance.  The  Eastern  harem  has  ever  been  the  abode 
of  the  mo^  laaligfiant  passions,  and  consequently  of  misery, 
and  crime. 

The  history  of  a  despotic  court  in  one  age  will  apply  with 
h'ttle  alteration  to  despotic  courts  in  all  ages.  There  is  no 
variety,  only  in  degrees  of  guilt  and  misery.  Chardin  has 
painted  in  lively  colors  the  horrors  of  the  royal  haiem  of 
modern  Persia.  *'  The  seraglio  of  the  king,"  says  he,  **  ia 
most  commonly  a  perpetual  prison,  from  whence  scarce  one 
female  in  six  or  seven,  ever  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  ;  for 
women  who  have  once  become  mothers  of  living  children, 
are  provided  with  a  small  establishment  within  the  walls, 
and  are  never  suffered  to  leave  them.  But  privation  of  lib* 
erty  is  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  that  exists  in  these  melan* ' 
choly  abodes.  Except  to  that  wife  who  is  so  fortimate  as  to 
produce  the  first-born  son,  to  become  a  mother  is  the  most 
dreaded  event  that  can  happen  to  the  wretched  favorites  of 
the  king.  When  this  occurs,  not  only  do  the  mothers  see  the 
last  chance  of  liberty  and  marriage  cut  off  from  tliem,  but 
ihey  live  in  the  dreadful  anticipation  of  seeing  their  children 
deprived  of  life,  or  of  sight,  when  the  d^ath  of  their  lord 
shall  call  a  new  tyrant,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  the  brother 
of  their  offspring,  to  the  throne.  Even  new-born  innocents 
are  murdered,  either  by  aclual  violence,  or  the  denial  of  that 
tjourishmeni  which  it  is  tlie  mother's  duty,  and  should  be  her 
^  delight,  to  give.''  Such  are  the  consecjuences  of  this  iniqui- 
tous violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  is  increased  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  royal 
favor  is  received.  Abbas  11-,  ordered  a  beautiful  girl  to  be 
burnt  alive,  by  having  her  tied  in  the  chimney  and  lighting  a 
fire  of  wood  beneath,  while  he  looked  deliberately  on,  because 
he  had  detected  her  in  an  artifice  to  avoid  his  attentions. 

The  court  usually  gives  tone  to  the  manners  and  morals  of 
a  nalioiu  Where  such  examples  are  set  in  high  life,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  any  just  views  of  the  dignity  of  woman, 
and  of  the  family  relations,  will  prevail  in  society  at  large. 
Nothing  but  the  restraints  of  poverty  prevents  every  petty 
tyrant  from  converting  his  house  into  a  prison,  and  inflicting 
the  torments  of  hell  upon  those  whom  we  ought  to  love  and 
lionor.    Chinese  trivillzation  (if  a  system  which   admits  of 
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such  unnatural  cruelty  desenre^  the  name,)  has  always  been 
characterized  by  the  same  contempt  and  oppression  of 
woman .  From  their  fantastic  cosmogony,  they  aoduce  proofs 
of  her  inferior  nature.  "  As  the  Yang,  which  composes  the 
highest  heaven,  is  mcLSCuline,  while  the  Yin,  of  which  the 
earth  chiefly  consists,  is  feminine,  they  infer  that  man  is  as 
much  above  woman  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth.'^ 

This  contempt  for  females  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  is 
certainly  as  old  as  Confucius ;  for  he, speaks  of  women  and 
slaves  as  on  a  level,  and  complains  of  a  similar  difficulty  in 
managing  both.  This  sentiment  originates  from  their  reli- 
gion, and  is  confirmed  by  inveterate  custom.  Even  "  the 
celebrated  female  writer'*  in  China,  (for  such  an  anonraly  in 
their  history  once  occurred,)  inculcates  on  her  sex  their  own 
inferiority,  observing,  "  that  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
human  species,  and  that  the  least  exalted  functions  ought  to 
be  and  are  in  fact  assigned  to  them."  Females,  from  their 
birth,  are  treated  with  less  attention  than  males.  They  are 
also  selected  for  infanticide.  Dr.  Morrison  has  translated  a 
passage  from  a  native  writer,  which  reveals  the  treatment  of 
the  two  sexes : 

**When  a  son  is  bom,. 

He  sleeps  on  a  bed* 

He  is  clothed  in  robes. 

He  plays  with  gems,  * 

His  cry  is  princely  lond — 

But  wben  a  daughter  is  born. 

She  sleeps  on  the  ground. 

She  is  clothed  with  «a  wrapper, 

She  plays  with  a  tile. 

She  \B  incapable  either  of  evil  or  good  ; 

U  is  her's  only  to  think  of  preparing  wine  and  food, 

And  not  giving  any  occasion  of  grief  to  her  parents.*^ 

Females  are  so  completely  secluded,  that  the  parties  to 
a  marriage  contract  never  see  each  other,  till  the  day  that 
unites  them.  After  marriage  the  bondage  of  the  wife  is  in- 
creased. She  is  obliffed  not  only  to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
her  husband,  but  to  trie  insolent  abuse  of  her  mother-in-law* 
who  is  her  legal  mistress.  She  not  onfy  labors  like  the  mean- 
est slave,  but  like  a  beast  of  burden,  being  frequently  yoked  to 
the  plough,  which  is  steered  by  her  surly  spouse.  Beauty 
and  talent,  in  females,  so  highly  prized  in  Christian  commu- 
nities,   are   regarded  with  peeuliar  dreai  by  the  Chinese 
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The  following  lines  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison,  m&y  be  adduced 
in  proof : 

**  A  beautiful  and  clever  woman  should  be  regarded 

As  a  hoarse  and  hateful  bird : 

Women  with  long  tongues 

Are  stepping  stones  to  misery. 

State  commotions  come  not  from  heaven ; 

They  are  born  by,  and  come  forth  from  womany 

The  only  alleviation  of  this  unmitigated  misery,  is  the 
affection  oi  children  for  their  own  mothers.  The  prevalence 
of  polygamy  weakens  the  paternal  connexion,  and  renders 
the  maternal  bond  peculiarly  strong.  Aged  mothers  are 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  sons,  and  after  death,  their 
memory  is  cherished  with  the  fondest  affection.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone,  mitigates  the  horrors  of  matrimonial  slave- 
ry, and  prevents  the  general  prevalence  of  suicide  among 
females. 

This  systematic  oppression  of  the  weaker  sex  has  prevailed 
in  Asia,  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
those  corrupt  systems  of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  various  countries  of  that  continent.  There  is  no  hope  of 
a  change,  for  the  better,  until  these  systems  are  aboUshed, 
and  Christianity  introduced.  With  a  religious  creed  which 
teaches  the  inferiority  of  woman,  and  sanctions  polygamy, 
society  cannot  advance.  The  despotism  of  the  court  is  based 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  harem.  The  political  and  religious 
systems  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Hence  the  hostility  of 
the  governments  of  Asia  to  European  manners  and  institu* 
tions.  The  people  are  not  opposed  to  improvements.  It  is 
chiefly  the  influence  of  the  court  that  prevents  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Despotism,  civil,  religious  and  domestic  des- 
potism, like  its  infernal  prototype  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
guards  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  the  temple,  and  the  serag- 
lio, and  whoever  may  disturb  its  grim  repose,  extends  its 
triple  jaws  with  dismal  howling.  Ilence,  society  is  station- 
ary. Its  usages  are  almost  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. From  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  until  now,  domestic 
oppression  has  cursed  the  fairest  portions  of  this  mighty 
continent. 

The  civilization  of  Europe  has  ever  been  of  a  different 
type.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  restless  adventurers,  excit- 
ed to  leave  the  primitive  abodes  of  the  race,  by  a  love  of 
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enterprise  and  personalindependence.    These  qualities  give 
life  to  society,  and  progress  to  civilization.    They  learned 
their  ov^n  strength  from  the  perils  they  had  successfully 
encountered,  and  the  victories  they  had  won.     Hence  acci- 
dental civilization  has  ever  been  marked  by  a  love  of  liberty 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
the  restless  habits  and  poverty  of  these  early  adventurers 
prevented  the  introduction  of  polygamy*    Monogamy  was 
mtroduced  by  the  earliest  lawgivers  oi  Europe.    Still  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  marriage  relation  was  not 
understood  nor  appreciated,  till  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity.    In  the  first  settlement  of  Europe,  the  very  circumstan- 
ces which  led  these  adventurers  to  their  new  abode,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  led  them  to 
place  an  undue  estimate  upon  mere  physical  prowess,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  undervalue  the  modest  virtues  of  the 
weaker   sex.    Thid  was  true  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
When  war  was  the  chief  business^  and  gloiy  the  end  of  life, 
it  is  not  strange  that  female  weakness  was  despised,  and  the 
power  of  female  charms  comparatively  inefficient.    The  soul 
of  the  hero  was  absorbed  in  other  contemplations,  and  the 
delights  of  home  were  rather  regarded  with  indifference  ^^n 
contempt.    Females  were,  therefore,  less  strictly  observed 
and  less  secluded,  than  in  later  times,  in  Greece.    The  so- 
cial intercourse  of  the  sexes,  though  comparatively  unre* 
strained  and  artless,  was  nevertheless  marked  by  condescen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  lord,  and  by  timidity  and  dependence, 
on  the  part  of  the  lady.    In  the  heroic  ages,  the  occupations 
of  females  were  similar  to  those  of  patriarchal  times,  naving 
their  origin  in  a  primitive  age.  They  drew  water,  kept  sheep, 
fed  cows  and  horses,  even  loosed  and  watered  as  did  Andro- 
mache, the  horses  from  their  husbands'  chariots,  conducted 
the  men  to  bed,  and  to  the  baths,  dressed  and  undressed 
them,   and  performed  almost  all  the  laborious  offices  of  the 
house.    In  such  an  age,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  chivalrous 
devotion  which  has  so  deeply  tinged  the  manners  of  our  own 
times.    Refined  love  was  then  scarcely  known.     Still  there 
are  some  noble  exceptions.    That  affecting  scene  of  Homer, 
which  describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is, 
of  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  veipe  away  the  reproach  oi  bru- 
tality from  the  age.    The  afiectionate  Andromache,  while 
contemplating  the  probable  fate  of  her  husband,  after  re- 
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minding  bim  of  the  loss  of  her  dearest  relations  in  war,  ex* 

claims  : 

*'  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brothers,  all  in  thee. 
Alas  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred  all 
Onoe  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant  in  thy  danger  share, 
Oh  prove  a  husband^s  and  a  father's  care.'* 

The  heart  of  the  hero  was  touched.  Yet  his  country, 
(ever  the  idol  of  the  hero,)  was  in  danger.  After  expressing 
his  anguish  for  her  fate,  contemplating  the  prospective  cap- 
tivity of  his  wife  and  child,  he  cried  : 

**  May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadftal  day, 
Pressed  with  a  load  of  monmnental  clay. 
.Thy  Hector,  wrapped  in  everlasting  sk^. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  si^  nor  see  thee  weep.** 

Such  exhibitions  of  elevated  affection  are  not  common  in 
the  best  days  of  Greece.  So  gross  were  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents, on  the  marriage  relation,  that  some  have  denied  the 
existence  of  refined  love  among  them.  "  Certain  prostitutes," 
says  Madam  de  Stael,  ^*  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame ;  slaves 
rendered  contemptible  by  Uieir  abject  state ;  and  women  se- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  the  world,  confined  within  their  own 
houses,  entire  strangers  to  the  interests  of  their  husbands,  edu** 
cated  in  such  a  manner  as  |p  render  them  unfit  for  comprehend- 
ing any  idea  or  sentiment,  these  were  the  only  ties  of  affection 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.  Love,  as  depictedby 
the  ancients,  was  a  distemper,  a  spell  thrown  over  tnero,  by 
the  gods ;  it  was  a  kind  of  delirium,  which  sought  for  no 
moral  perfection  in  the  object  beloved.  The  Greeks  did  not 
know  that  women  were  beings  capable  of  equaling  them  in 
sense  and  understanding;  nor  did  they  believe  that,  under  the 
influence  of  sincere  affection,  they  could  become  faithful 
companions  for  life ;  nor  that  it  would  constitute  their  own 
supreme  felicity  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  towards 
rendering  the  object  of  their  attachment  happy." 

The  Greeks  generally  regarded  marriage  as  a  mere  politic 
cal  relation,  Lycurgus  absolutely  aboliuied  domestic  affec- 
tion, by  converting  the  whole  community  into  one  great 
political  family,  and  constituting  the  state  the  legal  step- 
mother of  every  new-born  child.    The  ideas  of  Plato  upon 
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this  subject  are  still  more  revolting.  He  proposed,  for  his 
ideal  republic,  a  community  of  wives.  How  could  common 
citizens  be  presumed  to  understand  the  dignity  and  import* 
ance  of  the  marriage  tie,  when  philosophers  and  lawj^ivers 
so  egregiously  misapprehended  its  true  import  ?  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
entertained  more  just  and  liberal  views.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Politics,  freely  censures  this  proposition  of  Plato,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Socrates  is  represented  by  Xenophon 
as  saying :  '*  oy  many  things,  O  men,  is  it  eviaent  that  the 
female  nature  is,  in  nothing,  inferior  to  that  of  men ;  they 
need  only  the  required  knowledge  and  power.  If,  therefore, 
one  of  you  has  a  wife,  let  him  only  teach  her,  with  full  confi- 
dence, whatever  he  may  wish  her  to  understand."  Plutarch 
also,  in  his  "  Advice  to  married  persons,"  has  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  married  life,  which  even  Christianity  would  not  blush 
to  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  of  wise  men  among 
the  Greeks,  upon  this  matter,  it  is  evident  that  their  practice 
was  far  below  what  their  rank,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  ;  and  what  constitutes  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  society  advanced 
among  them,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  more 
restricted,  and  women  were  more  secluded.  In  the  refined 
age  of  Greece,  women  were  allowed  less  freedom  of  action 
and  opinion,  and  were  treated  with  less  apparent  considera- 
tion, than  in  the  heroic  age.  Wives  shared  the  bed,  but  not 
the  table,  of  their  husbands.  They  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments,  and  maidens  were  not  permitted  to  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  without  leave.  This 
change  of  customs  may  have  resulted  from  an  imitation  of 
the  Asiatics,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  jealousy  of  the 
influence  of  females,  resulting  from  an  increased  conviction 
of  their  power  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  state.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Grecian  arts  and  arms,  a  few  women  "^re 
distinguished  for  accomplishments  and  intelligence.  But 
these  were  generally  females  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  were 
admired  rather  as  prodigies,  or  remarkable  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule,  than  as  models  for  imitation.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  Aspasia,  who  was  the  companion  of  philosophers 
and  the  counsellor  of  statesmen.  Although  females  were 
present  at  family  parties, /composed  generally  of  relatives,) 
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and  at  the  religious  festivals  in  wbich  they  took  part,  and 
occasionally  at  the  theatres,  yet  society,  in  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  that  term,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  What  they 
understood  by  friendship  existed  only  between  men.    The 
different  sexes  were  not  presumed  to  be  at  all  interested  in 
each  other's  occupations.     Aristotle  deems  it  unbecoming  fnr 
a  man  even  to  know  what  was  done  within  doors.    The  men 
lived  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air.    The  delightful  cli- 
mate of  the  country,  with  all  its  blandishments,  invited  them 
abroad.     The  forum,  the  circus,  the  pnyx,  and  the  theatre, 
became  their  home  ;  literature,  gymnastics  and  politicsi  their 
business.     The  honor  of  the  state  was  their  strongest  bond 
of  union  ;  the  glory  of  the  nation  their  idol ;  to  it  they  sacri- 
ficed all  the  more  delicate  sympathies  of  nature,  and  many  of 
the  endearments  of  home. "  They  rejoiced  that  thevwerc 
members  of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  citizens  of  an  illustri- 
ous city,  defenders  of  a  glorious  state.     The  charms  of  hon^e 
could  exert  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  hearts  so  captivated 
with  glory.  They  admired  their  wives,  rather  as  the  mothers 
of  brave  men,  than  as  friends  and  companions.     The  mother 
was  honored,  not  so  much  for  her  private  virtues,  as  for  her 
heroic  sons.     These  were  her  jewels.     As   Greece  grew 
more  wealthy  and  luxurious,  the  restraints  imposed  on  females 
by  law  and  custom  were  relaxed,  and  social  intercourse  was 
less  formal  and  reserved.    Females,  however,  did  not,  except 
in  a  very  few  extraordinary  cases,  frequent  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  or  sophists.     Distinction  in  learning  was  the 
privilege  of  the  rougher  sex.     A  few  females,   m  poetry, 
equalled  the  most  distinguished  bards.     Such  were  Sappho 
and  Corrinna,  the  latter  of  whom  took  the  prize,  repeatedly, 
from  the  immortal  Pindar. 

It  is  true  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  superior  intellect  will 

Sain  the  ascendancy.  So  in  Greece,  when  females  were  en- 
ued  with  uncommon  genius,  they  surmounted  all  those 
obstacles  which  law  and  public  opinion  had  thrown  in  their 
way.  But  the  true  estimate  of  female  virtues  may  be  learned 
from  the  language  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Pericles,  when  addressing  the  widows  of  those  who  died  in 
the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  "  If,"  says  the 
orator,  "  it  oe  expected  from  me,  to  say  any  thing  to  you, 
who  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  widowhooa,  about  female 
virtue,  I  shall  express  it  all  in  one  short  admonition ; — it  is 
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your  greateBt  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar 
.  lo  your  sex,  and  to  g^re  the  men  as  little  occasion  as  possible 
10  talk  of  your  behaviour,  whether  well  or  ill. 

Among  the  Romans,  females  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom^ 
oommanded  a  higher  respect,  and  exerted  a  more  extensive 
and  salutary  influence,  than  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
accustomea  to  mix  freely  in  society,  and  to  occupy  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  house.  Koman  notions  upon  these 
points,  are  contrasted  by  CorDelius  Nepos,  with  the  scruples 
of  (he  Greeks,  as  follows: — "Whicn  of  us  Romans  is 
a^araed  to  bnng  his  wife  to  an  entertainment  ?  And  what 
mistress  of  a  family  can  be  shown,  who  does  not  inhabit  the 
chief  and  most  public  part  of  the  house  ?  Whereas,  in 
Greece,  she  never  appears  at  any  entertainments,  except 
those  to  which  relations  alone  are  invited,  and  eonstanUy 
lires  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  house,  called  gynasconitis, 
into  which  no  man  has  admission,  unless  he  be  a  near  rela* 
tion.**  This  diversity  of  treatment  resalted  from  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  The  Romans  were  sober 
and  practical ;  the  Greeks  volatile  and  imaginative ;  by 
consequence  the  former  were  faithful  and  cordial  in  iheir  al- 
uchments ;  the  latter  fickle  and  treacherous.  The  Romans 
worshiped  at  the  domestic  altar  ;  the  Greeks  at  the  public 
shrine.  The  Roman  revered  his  household  gods  ;  the  Greek 
the  guardian  divinities  of  the  state.  The  Roman  was  roused 
to  action  by  appealing  to  his  domestic  sympathies;  the 
Greek  by  kmdUng  his  love  of  fame.  This  may  be  detected 
up&B  almost  every  pafi;e  of  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity. 
Demosthenes  rouses  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  by  showing 
that  their  great  idol,  the  state,  is  in  danger;  enkindles  their 
rage  by  pointing  to  the  insults  which  the  foe  has  offered  to 
their  country's  honor ;  fires  their  ambition  by  showing  the 
glory  that  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  their  victories,  and  ani- 
mated their  courage  by  pointing  to  the  spoils  that  have  been 
gathered  by  a  nation^s  prowess.  Cicero  strikes  the  chord  of 
domestic  affection.  He  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  protect 
their  domestic  altars  and  household  gods  ;  to  save  their  wives 
from  hostile  pollution,  their  children  from  butchery,  and 
guard  their  fanes  and  templee  from  profanation.  Neither 
'f  orator  plea^in  vain.  Both  understood  the  instruments  they 
played  upon,  and  both  accomplished  their  objects.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  this  difference  of  appeal  results  from  a 
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difference  of  ctrcumstances  in  the  tvro  aviditories.    This  is 
true  in  pan.    Still  these  different  susceptibilities  exiBted  ixt^ 
the  respective  nations,  else  these  appeals  would  not  have  ^ 
been  made,  nor  the  results  hare  followed. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  Roman  history,  it 
is  said  that  there  did  not  occur  a  single  instance  of  divorce. 
These  were  the  best  days  of  Rome.  Roman  virtues  were 
then  most  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  generals 
cultivated  their  own  farms.  The  luxury  and  corruptions  of 
a  later  age  were  unknown.  Industry  and  frugality  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  When  our  ancestors,  said  Cato,  wished 
highly  to  praise  a  good  man,  they  called  him  a  good  farmer* 
The  same  Cato  ranks  an  honest  husband  higher  than  a  great 
senator.  The  women  of  early  Rome  are  as  highly  commend* 
ed  for  their  industry  and  economy  as  the  men.  ^'  Roman 
husbands,'^  says  Columella,  ''having  completed  the  labors  of 
the  day,  entered  their  houses,  free  trom  all  care,  and  there 
enjoyed  perfect  repose.  There  reigned  union  and  concord 
and  industry,  supported  by  mutual  affection.  The  most 
beautiful  woman  depended  tor  distinction  only  on  her  econo- 
my and  endeavors  to  assist  in  crowning  her  husband's  dili- 
fence  with  prosperity.  All  was  in  common  between  them. 
Nothing  was  thought  to  belong  more  to  one  than  another. 
The  wife,  by  her  assiduity  within  doors,  equalled  and  seconded 
the  industry  and  labor  of  her  husband."  We  need  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  exalted  estimate  of  female  chastity  among  tfa« 
Romans,  than  the  histories  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia,  where 
an  insult,  in  the  one  case,  offered  to  a  Roman  matron  and  in 
the  other  an  attempt  to  ensnare  a  Roman  virgin,  produced  a 
radical  revolution  of  the  government.  The  whole  nation 
rose  to  avenge  insulted  purily.  These  instances  alone  suf- 
fice to  show  the  high  estimate  that  was  placed  upon  female 
virtue.  There  is  good  evidence  also  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  Roman  women  were  educated  for  the  duties  of  th^ 
appropriate  sphere.  The  unfortunate  Virginia  was  gaingio 
school^  when  her  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  liber- 
tine Appius.  Roman  matrons  also  educated  their  own  chil- 
dren. Cicero  attributes  the  purity  of  langtnge,  copiouaness 
of  diction,  and  polished  elocution  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Roman  orators,  to  the  early  instructions  of  their  moth- 
ers. Tacitus  ascribes  the  vicious  manners  of  his  own  i^§^ 
the  decline  of  liberal  studies,  and  tbi  corruption  of  the  Latin 
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tongue,  to  the  disuse  of  this  good  old  custom,  and  the  inex* 
, ^usable  negligence  of  Roman  matrons,  in  educating  their 
•children.     '*  Anciently,"  says  he,  '*  the  infant  as  soon  as  bom 
was  not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling  nurse, 
but  was  reared  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent. 
To  resulate  ail  household  affairs,  to  attend  to  her  infant  race 
was  then  the  glory  of  the  female  character."    Speaking  of 
his  own  age,  he  says,  '*  now  the  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  and  a  slare  or  two,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
generally  the  most  abandoned  of  the  whole  household,  all  ut- 
ter strangers  to  every  liberal  notion.     In  this  way  the  vulgar- 
isms of  the  servants  are  adopted,  their  vices  copied,  and  not 
only  the  language  of  the  child  is  corrupted,  but  his  morals  are 
vitiated."     When  the  mother  thus  abandoned  her  children 
to  slaves  and  hireling  nurses,  and  sought  entertainment  at  the 
pubUc  spectacles,  home  lost  its  attractions,  the  domestic  ties 
were  weakened,  and  the  .very  life-blood  of  civilization  was 
tainted. 

When  female  virtue  became  venal^  and  marriage  was  no 
longer  respected,  Roman  integrity  was  ^one  forever.     When 
the  fire  ceased  to  burn  upon  the  domestic  altar,  the  light  of 
true  civilization  went  out — but  not  for  ever.    It  was  destin- 
ed to  revive  again,  and  shine,  with  meridian  splendor,  under 
a  norlhern  sky.     Many  of  the  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion may  be  traced  to  the  woods  of  Germany.     The  Gothic 
mbes,    whose   hardy  virtues     were    engrafted    upon    the 
decayed  stock  of  a  degenerate  race,  entertained  a  peculiar 
respect  for  the  female  character.     The  old  Germans  oelieved 
that  woman  possessed   something  sacred    and    prophetic. 
They  sought  her  advice  in  times  of  peril.     She  girded  the 
warrior  for  battle,  and /olio  wed  him  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Her  presence  inspired  his  fainting  courage  ;  her  cries  of  ter- 
ror at  the  prospect  of  captivity,  nerved  his  arm  to  deeds  of 
desperate  valor.     She  took  off  the  harness  of  the  weary 
soldier,  and  numbered  and  dressed  his  bleeding  wounds. 
She  even  required  the  exhibition  of  blood  as  the  condition  of 
her  favor.    To  h^r  the  warrior  looked  for  approbation.    Her 
pqaise  was  his  highest  honor. 

This  peculiar  reverence  for  woman,  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  co-operated  with  Christianity  in  giving  to  her  that  high 
alijtion  which  she  holds  in  modern  society.  Chivalry,  that 
strange  compound  of  religion  and  gallantry,  growing  out  of 
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the  natural  respect  for  woman  entertained  by  the  Goths,  and 
their  superstitious  worship  of  the  holy  vurgin,  for  a  timoi 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  society,  and  contributed  to 
soften  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  chivalry,  like 
almost  every  other  institution  of  the  dark  ages,  was  the  mon- 
strous offspring  of  religious  faith  and  superstition.  Instead 
of  adopting  the  true  standard,  which  the  ffospel  prescribes, 
for  the  estimation  of  woman,  it  surrounded  her  witn  an  atmos- 
phere of  angelic  sacredness,  and  converted  love  into  adbra* 
tion,  respect  into  religion.  The  influence  of  this  affected 
devotion  is  seen  in  the  history  of  that  aj^e  of  frivolous  callan- 
try,  which  succeeded  the  introduction  oichivalry.  Still  even 
this  worship  of  woman  was  not  without  utility  in  that  dark 
age.  It  was  based  upon  genuine  affection,  and  though  great- 
ly abused  to  frivolity  and  superstition,  yet  it  gave  birth  to 
many  of  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  refined  society. 
"  This  feeling,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  exaggerated  as  it 
seems  to  us,  did,  unquestionably,  influence  in  a  nigh  decree, 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  their  tastes  and  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression. Its  effect  upon  modern  literature  jias  been  most 
remarkable.  It  has  rendered  the  principle  of  romantic  love 
the  main  spring  of  modern  poetry  and  of  imaginative  com- 
position in  general."  The  immediate  influence  of  chivalry 
upon  the  females  of  that  age,  who  possessed  but  little  mental 
cultivation,  was  injurious.  It  filled  their  minds  with  extrava- 
gant notions  of  their  own  charms  ;  created  a  thirst  for 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  gave  them  a  fondness  for  splen- 
did dress  and  equipage.  The  effect  of  this  undue  exaltation 
was  scarcely  less  pernicious  to  them  than  oppression.  But 
a  more  rational  Christianity  has  relieved  us  of  the  evils  of 
both.  '*It  is,"  says  Lieber,  "by  observing  a  proper  medi- 
um between  servitude  and  deification,  by  treating  the  sex  as 
women,  and  not  as  slaves,  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating  their 
n)7n(ls  and  hearts,  as^well  as  by  adorning  them  with  the  grace- 
ful accomplishments,  that  our  own  times  have,  in  some 
measure,  restored  this  part  of  our  race  to  their  rights  and 
.duties. 

From  the  brief  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  different 
epochs  that  mark  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  seen 
that  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex  is  intimately  associated 
with  thp  elevation  of  our  race ;  tluit  the  condition  of  women^ 
in  any  age^  is  a  true  index  of  the^ccndition  of  society  ^  and 
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that  tlie  progress  of  human  civilization  has  only  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  female  education.  If  this  be  true,  we 
can  scarcely  estimate  too  highly  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  our  own  country,  from  a  more  thorough  system  of 
female  education.    Much  has  been  done,  within  the  last  fifty 

{rears,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female  education.  If  the 
ist  of  studies,  taught  in  our  female  academies  now,  be  com- 
pared with  the  re(^ui8itions  of  that  period,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  vastly  superior.  President  Dwight,  in  remarking  upon 
this  subject,  in  his  day,  says :  ''  It  is  owing  to  the  innate 
good  sense  of  the  women  of  this  country,  that  they  are  not 
absolute  idiots.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  to  have  a  dauffh- 
ter  of  mine  go  to  many  of  the  schools  of  our  country.  Ob- 
serve the  state  of  our  schools  for  females,  and  compare  them 
with  the  colleges  for  males.  The  end  kept  in  view,  in  the 
education  of  males,  is  to  make  them  useful ;  in  that  of 
females,  to  make  them  admired.  Men  will  pay  any  sum  to 
have  their  daughters  taught  to  manage  their  feet  in  dancing, 
to  daub  over  a  few  pictures,  to  play  a  few  tunes  upon  the 
piano,  to  be  admired  by  a  few  silly  young  men."  **  I  can- 
not speak  of  this  subject,"  adds  the  venerable  President, 
^^  without  indignation^  Thouirh  many  institutions  have 
been  established,  within  the  last  naif  century,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  still  not  a  tithe  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  what  the  best  good  of  society  requires  to  be  done, 
has  yet  been  accomplished.  The  romantic  ideas  of  the 
dark  ages  have  not  wholly  disappeared.  The  chivalrous 
notion  still  prevails,  in  refined  society,  that  men  need  knom- 
ledge,  but  women,  accomplishments,  for  success  in  life.  Con- 
sequently, boys,  in  a  course  of  education,  are  confined  to  the 
severe  dfiscipline  of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  while 
girls,  after  obtaining  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  elem4»- 
tary  branches  of  an  English  education,  are  confined  to  music, 
drawing,  and  other  similar  accomplishments,  accompanied, 
perhaps,  with  a  slight  smattering  of  French.  I  would,  by  no 
means  object  to  the  cultivation  of  those  elegant  branches  of 
female  education,  but  I  would  not  have  them  substituted  for 
that  intellectual  training,  without  which  even  these  are 
worthless. 

The  question  here   occurs :  What  is  the  best  coarse  of 
discipline  for  female  minds  ?    I  answer,  precisely  that  which 
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M  best  for  the  de?eIopineiit  of  any  mind.  FemaleB  have  the 
same  mental  powers  as  the  males,  and  these  require  the 
same  discipline  in  order  to  their  complete,  symmetrical 
development.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  life,  the  female 
seeds  the  same  acamen  of  intellect,  the  same  maturity  of 
judgment  and  refinement  of  taste,  as  the  male,  and  whatever 
is  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline  for  the  one,  is  equally  sa 
>  for  the  other.  There  is  no  way  to  acquire  intellectud 
strength,  but  by  vifforotis  intellectual  exercise.  The  mind 
can  be  matured  only  by  haid  study,  patient  and  protracted 
study,  discriminating  study,  incessant  study.  Mind  expands 
only  by  patient  thoughU  This  cannot  be  secured  by  atten- 
tion to  mere  accomplishments.  A  severer  discipline  is  need*- 
ed,  if  women  would  have  strong  minds,  cultivated  minds, 
mature  minds ,-  if  they  would  acquire  an  intellectual  strength 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  will  enable  them  to  meet 
with  fortitude  the  stem  realities  of  life.  If  females  are  con- 
fined to  the  merely  ornamental  branches  of  education,  they 
are,  by  that  very  process,  doomed  to  everlasting  mediocrity, 
if  not  to  inferiority.  Whatever  is  essential  to  the  education 
of  the  male  mind,  is  equally  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  female  mind.  But,  says  an  objector,  would  you  fit  females 
for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  halls  of  legislation  ?  By  no 
means.  I  would  only  prepare  them  for  the  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent discharge  of  those  duties  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
assigned  to  them.  In  their  own  appropriate  sphere  they 
will  find  abundant  use  for  all  the  acumen,  all  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  cultivated  taste,  which  the  most  thorough  mental 
discipline  can  give.  It  does  not  follow,  because  profound 
learning  in  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  even 
in  the  present  era  of  light,  has  been  the  exclusive  possession 
«f  professional  men,  that  none  but  professional  men  ought  to 
be  educated.  It  is  time  that  "  tlie  benefit  of  the  clergy" 
should  be  extended  even  to  women,  and  that  distinction  in 
learning  should  no  longer  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ^*learned 
clerks." 

A  vvell  cultivated,  well  stored  mind,  is  an  inestimable 
treasure  in  any  station  of  life.  It  is  as  useful,  and  as  neces* 
sary  in  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the  public  walks  of  life. 
The  only  right  which  I  would  claim  for  woman  in  our  coun- 
try, is  the  right  to  be  thoroughly  educated.  That  doctrine 
which  teaches  the  identity  of  the   duties  and  rights  of  the 
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wexeSf  seons  to  me  MibveniTe  of  the  fint  prineifdes  of 
kuman  society,  vidaung  the  express  laws  of  nature  aod  rev- 
elation.  Rights  and  duties  are  relative  terms.  Our  righta 
and  duties  in  a  great  naeasure,  fprow  out  of  the  relations  in 
which  God  has  placed  us.  The  duties  ctf  the  mother  can 
never  become  the  duties  of  the  father ;  nor  the  duties  of  the 
sister  those  of  the  brother.  Neitlier  can  the  rights  of  the 
mother  become  those  of  the  father.  The  fattier  and  mother 
sustain  unchangeable  and  inalienable  relations  to  their 
children.  Tiie  duties  and  rights  resulting  from  these  rela* 
tions  are  peculiar  and  immutable,  not  interchangeable  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  impossible,  from  tlie  very  constitution  of 
the  sexes,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  God  who  ordained  that  woman  should  be  "  the  mother 
of  ail  living,"  ordained  that  she  should  l>e  the  nurse,  the 
teacher  and  cuide  of  her  infant  offspring.  Her  most  impor- 
tant duties,  therefore,  must  be  domestic^  connected  with  the 
home  of  her  children.  Slie  cannot  engage  in  those  public 
duties  which  require  long  absence  from  home,  much  less  in 
those  long,  protracted  investigations,  which  belong  to  the 
secluded  scholar. 

It  is  our  duty  'Ho  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  spirits 
which  are  his.'*  It  is  woman's  duty  to  honor  God  according 
to  the  laws  of  her  being.  Her  appropriate  duties  are  plainly 
indicated  by  her  organization.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieber 
on  this  point  are  pertinent  :*  ^'  She  is  framed  and  constitut* 
ed  more  delicately,  and  in  consequence  of  this  marked  differ* 
ence  of  organization,  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
compared  with  the  male  ser,  differences  which  are  of  ele* 
mentary  and  last  importance  for  the  obtaining  of  those  ends 
for  which  man  and  mankind  are  planted  on  this  globe,  and 
from  which,  likewise,  different  positions,  callings,  duties 
and  spheres  of  activity  result^  The  woman  is  fitter  for  all 
those  actions,  which  must  be  impelled  chiefly  by  affection ; 
hence,  she  is  more  fii  to  foster  and  educate  the  young,  and  to 
nurture  in  turn  their  hearts  with  affection  ;  she  is  more  dis- 
posed to  cling  to  a  protector,  and  far  readier  to  bring  sacrifi* 
ces  ;  she  graces  society,  and — sentiment,  being  one  of  the 
•pheres  in  which  she  is  most  active,  and  chastity,  her  first 


*  Lieber*s  Pol,  Ethics  3  :  250. 
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virtue  and  honor — she  is  the  chief  agent  in  infusing  delicacy, 
gentleness,  taste,  decorum  and  correctness  of  morals,  so  far 
as  they  depend  upon  continency,  into  society  at  large." 

The  sphere  oi  duties  and  influence  here  presented  is  sof- 
ficiently  enlarged  and  important  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mightiest  intellect.  If,  however,  ladies  are  qualified  by 
native  talent  and  education  to  control  the  public  mind,  let 
them  employ  ttie pen.  I  think  facts  will  warrant  the  asser* 
tion,  that  no  individual  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  exerted  so  extensive,  and  so  salutary  a  moral 
iofluence  upon  all  classes  of  citizens,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  beggar  in  the  realm,  as  Hannah  More,  fc^he  is  a  lady 
of  whom  her  sex  may  justly  be  proud.  The  world  has  pro* 
duoed  very  few  of  the  other  sex,  who  might  not  bow  with 
nespectful  deference  before  her  splendid  gdnius.  I  close  my 
remarks  with  a  quotation  from  her  pen.  "  But  tfiey  little 
understand  the  true  interests  of  woman,  who  would  lift  her 
from  the  appointed  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill,  with 
fantastic  dignity,  a  loftier,  but  less  appropriate  niche.  Nor 
do  they  understand  her  true  happiness,  who  seek  to  annihi- 
late distinctions,  from  which  she  derives  advantage,  and  to 
attempt  innovations,  which  would  depreciate  her  real  value. 
Tht  most  elaborate  definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most 
hardy  measures  for  attaining  them,  are  of  less  value  in  the 
eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  * 

•  H.  More's  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  104. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

AZAZEL,  OR  THE  LsVITICAL  ScAPE-GoAT  ; 
A  Criiical  Exposition  of  LeviHeiu  16 :  6—10. 
]fy  a«cvg«  Bulif  Fnhmat  of  EUbraw  in  tha  New  Toik.City  Univanitj. 

If  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  diminish  the  pleasmv 
or  damp  the  ardor  of  the  Biblical  expositor  in  his  researches, 
it  is  the  stern  necessity  under  which  he  sometimes  finds  him- 
self placed,  of  putting  new  interpretations  upon  familiar 
texts.  The  deeper  he  penetrates  into  the  mine  of  Scriptural 
wealth,  and  the  wider  the  excavation  which  he  makes  on 
either  hand,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  his  here  and 
there  undermining  the  adiacent  surface  ana  causing  it  occa- 
sionally to  fall  in.  fiut  tliis  will  be  little  to  be  regretted  if 
the  chasms  thus  made  only  open  new  avenues  to  treasures 
below  vastly  more  precious  than  any  which  had  lain  above. 
Still  it  is  always  more  or  less  painful  to  an  ingenuous  mind 
to  disturb,  in  any  degree,  a  *^  throned  opinion,"  even  though 
that  opinion  be  founded  in  error,  and  he  be  able  to  substiftte 
in  place  of  it  an  irrefragable  truth.  Knowing  with  what  fond 
tenacity  men  cUng  to  their  ancient  and  accredited  forms  of 
belief,  he  does  not  like  rudely  to  assail  them,  and  it  is  only  a 
very  rampant  spirit  of  innovation  that  can  take  delight  in 
breaking  up  the  time«hallowed  associations  with  which  certain 
phrases  and  sentences  of  holy  writ  uniformily  come  before  the 
mind.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  result  is  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely inevitable.  It  is  the  invariable  law  of  human  progress, 
whether  in  the  department  of  nature  or  revelation,  that  as  the 
light  breaks  forth  upon  our  previous  darkness,  new  modifica- 
tions should  come  over  established  ideas.  It  would  therefore 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  ascribe,  in  all  cases,  to  a  rage 
of  novelty  in  those  who  suggest  them  the  new  interpretations 
which  an  advanced  state  of  science  or  philology,  or  a  more 
extended  and  critical  inter-collation  of  passages,  may  force 
upon  their  convictions.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
too  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  wedded  to  favorite  inter- 
pretations, and  can  tell  of  the  struggle  which  it  cost  ihem  to 
give  them  up.     But  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  evidence, 
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and  embntced  the  views  which,  it  may  be,  they  at  first 
strenuously  withstood.     If  then  they  become  the  patrons  of 
these  views,  and  with  all  the  requisite  array  of  learning  and 
logic,  endeavor  to  make  good  their  access  to  other  minds,  let 
it  be  presumed  it  is  not  owing  merely  to  a  prurient  prompting 
to  obtrude  a  novel  exposition  upon  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community,  but  to  the  stern  behests  of  the  spirit  of  homage 
to  truth,  which  will  not  let  them  forbear  to  utter  what  they 
sincerely  and  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  revelation. 
These  remarks  will  no  doubt  be  perceived  to  have  a  direct 
and  prominent  bearing  upon  the  ta^  which  we  have  im- 
posed upon  ourselves,  in  the  somewhat  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.    The 
typical  institution  of  the  Scape-goat  is'one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  its  import  as  a  symbol 
has  been  so  long  rested  in  as  shadowing  fortn  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  economical  transfer  of  sin  and  guilt  from  believers 
to  Christ,  that  one  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  doubting 
the  fact  of  such  a  ceremony,  as  of  calling  in  question  the 
established   sense  which  common  theological  consent  has 
attached  to  it.      Indeed,   it  has  been  remarked  that  while 
other  types  receive    light    from  their  accomplishment  in 
Christ,  this  is   intrinsically  so  apt,   so  felicitous,  so  obvi- 
ous,   that  it  reflects  light  upon  the  Gospel  itself.      The 
imposition  of  hands  and   the  confession    of   sins  on    the 
head  of  the  emissary  goat,  and  his  subsequent  discharge 
and    escape   into    the  wilderness,    seem    to    afford  so  fit 
an  emblem  of  the  bearing  and  carrpng  away  of  the  sins 
of  believers  by  the  substituted  divine  victim,  that  ic  would 
appear  to  be   no  less   a  violence  done  to  the  pious  sen- 
timents, than  to  the  pondering  reason,  of  the  Christian,  to 
attempt  to  divert  the  spiritual  application  of  the  symbol  to 
any  other  subject.    But  fealty  to  truth  must  predominate  over 
every  other  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  the  hunible  disciple  of 
revelation.    Under  its  guidance  we  are  to  shrink  from  no 
results  to  which  we  are  legilim^itely  brought.     And  in  this 
spirit  of  supreme   deference   to   the   dictates   of  truth,  we 
would  enter  upon  the  drxHc^X   exposition  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us.     We  first  give  ii  in  the  English  version. 

Lev.  16:  5 — 10.  ••  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation 
of  tbo  children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin- 
offering,  aad  one  ram  for  a  burnt^ofiering. 


.-.  ..i^    t  '■  r 
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<'  And  Aaron  sliall  offer  hit  bullock  of  the  tin-offering, 
which  is  for  himself,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  aad 
for  his  house* 

"  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  present  them  before 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. . 

*'  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for 
the  Lord  (mn*^^  laihavah,/or  JehTvah)  and  the  other  lot  for  the 
scape-goat,  (bTRTJb  la-axaxel,  for  Agaxel) 

**  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  Idt 
fall,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering. 

^  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat, 
shall  be  presented  alire  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the 
wilderness.'* 

In  order  that  the  particular  point  which  we  now  propose 
to  consider  may  stand  out  in  its  full  relief  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader*  we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  leading  ceremonies  of 
that  solemn  festival  in  which  the  rite  before  us  held  such 
a  conspicuous  place.    It  was  the  day  of  Annual  Expiation 
of  the  sins   of  the  people.    The  high  priest  on  this  day, 
having  first  carefully  bathed  in  water,  and  arrayed  himself  in 
his  linen  vestments,  was  to  draw  near  to  the  altar  with  a 
young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering.     These  were  the  customary  victims,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  was  to  take,  in  addilion,  of  the  congre- 
gation two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  present 
them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.    After 
the  presentation,  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one  lot  being 
for  Jehovah  (rnrr'^b),  and  the  other  for  what  in  the  original  is 
termed  Azazel  (i!»tyi)    The  goat  on  wliich  the  lot  of  Je- 
hovah fell  was  to  be  brought  and  offered  up  for  a  sin-offering, 
but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  of  Azazel  fell  was  to  be  "  pre- 
sented alive  before  Jehovah  to  make  an  atonement  with  him 
(or,  upon  or  over  him — ^i*^b?,),  to  let  it  go  for  Azazel  into  the 
wilderness.**    Of  the  former,  the  blood  was  to  be  carried 
within  the  vail,  and  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and 
before  the  mercy-seal,  in  order  that  atonement  migntbe  made 
for  the  holy  place  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  tne  children 
of  Israel.      When   on  the  other  hand  the  live  goat  was 
brought,  the  High  Priest  was  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon 
its  head  and  to  confeps  over  it  all  the  iniquities   of  the 
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childien  of  Israel,  prntiDg  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat ; 
after  which  he  was  to  send  ii  by  the  hand  of  a  ^'  fit  man^' 
^"^  «^  tsh  itti)  that  it  might  bear  apon  it  ail  their  ini* 
quities  anto  a  land  not  inhabited. 

Such  was  tlie  ceremony,  and  we  are  now  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  its  typical  or  symbolical  scope,  and  especially  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  different  treatment  of  the  two 
goats.  But  in  order  te  this,  we  must  in  the  outset  institute 
a  careful  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  remarkable  term 
^*  Azazel,'*  which  occurs  in  this  connexion  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  and  on  the  true  sense  of  which  it  is  evident  that 
every  thing  depends. 

Etymology  and  Meaning  of  the  term  ^Kf  9  AzazeL 

To  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  this  word  presents  it- 
self at  once  as  a  compound,  but  its  constituent  elements,  and 
consequently  its  true  significancy,  have  long  been  the  theme 
of  learned  debate.  Nearly  every  critical  commentator  opens 
his  peculiar  scholium  upon  the  text,  with  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary groan  of  *'  locus  vexatissimus  !^  and  some  are  disposed 
to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Bochart,  whose  stupendous  erudition 
is  seldom  baffled  oy  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  is  here 
forced  to  the  humble  confession — ^**  Me  de  hac  voce  brntg 

Azazel  nihil  habere  satis  certum  ;''  and  moreover  that — ^**  pru- 
dentiores  vocem  Hebraeam  relinquunt  avB^fjisveuTDv,^  the  more 
prudent  leave  the  Hebrew  word  uninterpreted.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  be  little  discredit  for  one  to  fail  of  entire 
success  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  genuine  import  of 
the  term.  The  faihire  of  our  predecessors  affords  us  a  kind 
of  testudinal  panoply  against  ine  shame  of  a  defeat  in  a  field 
where  so  many  men  of  prowess  have  been  worsted. 

We  shall  first  state  the  principal  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  terra. 

L  Several  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  including  the  Tar- 
gmnists,  understand  by  itjwnt  Azazel^  the  name  of  the  place 

10  which  the  scape-/^oat  was  conducted.  Thus  Jonathan,  in 
his  Targura  on  v,  10  of  this  chapter,  renders  the  last  clause— 
^*  to  send  him  away  to  death  in  a  rough  and  rocky  place  in 
the  desert  of  Tsuk."  Here  it  was  supposed  by  the  Talmu- 
^at  the  goat  was  throws  dowa  a  4teep  piecipice  ef  ihe 
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xaountain  called  Azazel^  and  dashed  lo  pieces.*  This  is 
favored  by  the  Arabic  versions  which  have  for  the  Hebrew 
M^^^^b  to  Azazel  every  where  ttiT^btt  binb  legebel  al-azazy 

to  the  Mount  Azaz,  or  to  the  rough  mountain^  as  azaz  pro- 
perly signifies.  And  to  give  still  more  color  to  this  inter- 
pretation, R.  Saadias  Gaon  supposes  the  word  to  be  con>- 
pounded  of  btt  and  iiv^  so  that  the  mountain  bTKt9  Aza^ 
zel  is  by  transposition  equivalent  to  btiTT9  Azzaelj  i.  e.  rough 
mountain  of  Gody  just  as  David,  Ps.  36 :  7,  speaks  of  lofty 
mountains,  as  ''  mountains  of  God."  But  to  say  nothing  of 
the  license  of  akeration  which  appears  in  these  readings,  we 
find  no  intimation  of  any  mountain  thus  denominated^  either 
in  Palestine  or  out  of  it,  to  which  the  scape-goat  was  led. 
We  are  simply  informed  that  the  animal  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  wilderness,  without  any  specification  of  the  place. 
Besides,  had  Moses  intended  to  have  des^ated  a  particular 
mountain,  he  would  doubtless  have  employed  the  common 
adjection  "  Mount,"  and  we  should  have  had  "  Mount  Aza- 
zel" just  as  wc  now  have  **  Mount  Horeb,"  "  Mount  Ebal," 
"  Mount  Gerizim,"  <kc.  Rejecting  this  interpretation  there- 
fore as  untenable,  we  come  upon  another  which  unites  the  suf- 
frages of  a  large  class  of  the  more  modern  commentators. 

II.  This  supposes  that  the  term  btKt9  is  the  name,  not  of 
a  mountain  or  place,  but  of  the  scape-goat  itself.  This,  il 
is  contended,  is  obvious  from  the  structure  of  the  word, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence  : — 
**  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the 
Lord,"  i.  e.  for  the  goat  which  was  lo  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord  ;  "  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel^"  i.  e.  for  the  goat  which 
was  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness^  The  word  itself, 
it  is  maintained,  is  easily  and  legitimately  resolved  into  xi 
ez^  a  goat,  and  it»  dzal,  to  go  away,  to  depart,  which  gives 

us  the  exact  idea  of  the  ceremonial  use  of  the   scape-goat,  1 

viz.,  that  of  being  formally  sent  away  into  the   wilderness.  ' 

The  rendering  of  several  of  the  ancient  versions  gives,  it  is 
said,  not  a  liule  confirmation  to  this  sense  of  the  term. 
Symmachus  has  for  "  Azazel,"  T|?ayof  afltsfj^o/xsvoff,  the  depart- 
^g  S^^^  9  Aquila  T^ayo^:  aflroXsXufjuevo^,  the  goat  sit  free  or  let 


•  I*ightfoQt  Temp.  Sen  p,  177  vol.  IX.  Pitmnn's  Ed. 
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loose ;  and  the  Sept.  o  Mto^o^aTag^  ^hich  Theodoret  and 
some  other  of  the  Greek  fathers  interpret  as  equivalent  to 
a«'o«'€ft«'ofX5vof,  sent  away.  But  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
interpretation,  the  rendering  of  the  lxx  must  be  taken  here 
as  important  rather  for  the  sense  which  has  been  put  upon 
it,  than  for  its  own  direct  and  positive  testimony  to  the  mean- 
inff  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  terms,  however,  above  quoted,  are  freely  used  by  the 
ancient  Greek  vniters,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  and  the  Latin  vulgate 
accords  with  Uiem  by  adopting  the  rendering,  "  hircus  emis- 
sarins,"  the  emissary  goat.  Guided  by  the  same  authorities, 
our  translators  have  rendered  the  original  by  "scape-goat.'* 
But  to  this  view  of  the  origin  and  import  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  serious  objections,  among 
which  are  the  following. 

(1.)  It  does  not  appear  why  such  a  singular  and  anomalous 
term  should  have  been  employed  to  express  an  idea  so  simple  as 
that  of  a  goat  sent  away.  The  Hebrew  has  an  appropriate  word 
for  the  subject,  viz.,  ty  iz  or  n'^w  sdir,  goat,  and  another, 
h^c'5a  meshuUa^h,  from  nb©  shdlah,  to  dismiss  or  send  away, 
for  the  predicate.  Why  then  should  such  a  strange  com- 
pound word  be  introduced  in  this  connexion,  especially  when 
it  is  well  known  that  although,  in  Hebrew,  proper  names  are 
often  compounded,  yet  appellatives  very  seldom  aVe  ?  The 
presumption  from  tlie  genius  of  the  language  is  most  un- 
quesiionably  in  favor  of  "  Azazel's"  being  a  proper  name. 
The  force  of  this  objection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  nor  the  Samaritan,  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  or  paraphrase  the  term,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  done,  had  they  considered  it  merely 
as  an  appellative. 

(2.)  It  is  objected  to  this  explication  by  Bochart,  that  it 
involves  a  grammatical  anomaly.  Each  of  the  goals  was  ob- 
viously required  to  be  a  male ;  but  t?  ^z,  in  the  sense  of  goat, 
more  appropriately  signifies  a  female  ;  and  yet  it  is  here  re- 
presented as  compounded  with  the  masculine  5m  azal.  We 
do  not  indeed  consider  this  objection  as  insuperable,  as  there 
IB  some  reason  to  rank  t?  among  the  epicene  or  hermaphro- 
dite nouns ;  but  we  may  still  say  that  we  should  more  natural- 
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\j  have  expected,  that  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  nnambig^ 
nous  b!»'5*^?ip  Stirazel  would  have  been  employed,  especiidly 
as  Q^^riD  Seiriniy  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  two  goats  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding. 

(3.)  But  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  incumbers  the  pro> 
posed  interpretation  from  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  The 
direction  in  the  text  is  thus  worded : — "  One  lot  shall  be 
rrimS  for  Jehovahy  and  the  other  lot  bl»T55  for  Azazd!* 

Now  the  obvious  impression  on  reading  this  would  be,  that 
a  personal  antithesis  was  intended.  Jehovah  certainly,  the 
fint  party,  ia  a  person ;  and  as  precisely  the  same  formula 
of  expression  occurs  in  regard  to  the  other,  why  should  we 
not  consider  that  also  as  a  person  ?  But  according  to  the 
present  rendering,  the  preposition  \  jor^  in  the  two  succes- 
sive clauses,  is  made  to  bear  two  entirely  different  significa- 
tions. In  the  former  it  denotes  to  in  the  sense  of  appropria- 
^um— 'in  the  la^tej,  it  denotes /or  in  the  sense  of  designation, 
to  a  particular  purpose.  Is  this  probable  ?  Indeed,  we  see 
not  why,  if  ^  AzazeP'  is  to  be  understood  as  the  name  of  one 
goat,  '*  Jehovah''  is  not  as  properly  to  be  understood  as  the 
name  of  the  other.  But  from  this  alternative  the  mind  in- 
stinctively shrinks  back. 

As  then  the  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  word  appears  to  be  sufficiently  valid  to  war- 
rant its  rejection ; .  and  as  we  seem  forced,  at  me  same  time, 
to  adopt  only  such  an  exposition  as  shall  assume  the  person^ 
ality  of  the  "  AzazeP  ot  the  text,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  person  can  we  suppose  to  be  intended  by  the  appella- 
tion ?  This  is  indeed  a  question  of  very  grave  import,  and 
we  feel  a  strong  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  making  peace 
with  the  pre-possessions  of  our  readers,  when  we  announce 
our  firm  conviction,  that  not  only  a  personal  heing^  but  an 
evil  demon,  real  or  imaginary,  is  signified  by  this  unique  and 
anomalous  term. 

In  presenting  om^  purposed  array  of  anthorities  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  we  begin  with  the  translation  of  the  Seventy. 
The  words  of  our  English  version, — "  One  lot  for  the  Lord 
end  the  other  lot  for  the  scape^goat" — they  havejthus  ren- 
dered ;— «Xnfov  Fm  ru  Ku^iw  xeu  xX^^t  IrW  cu  flUros^jMror^,  one  lot 
to  the  Lordf  and  one  lot  to  the  Apopompeus,  or  sender-away. 
The  Greek  word  wto^oitsrai^Cf  though  rendered  fossively  in 
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our  translation,  and  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  sereral 
of  the  early  fathers,  yet  according  to  the  analogy  ol  the  lan- 
guage, and:  doubtless  according  to  the  intention  of  the  version* 
I8ts,  is  properly  a  ternn  of  active  signification.  The  reader 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  learned  pages  of  Bochart  to  see  this 
int  established  beyond  a  doubt.*  In  this  sense  it  is  held 
maiYy  critics  of  distinguished  name  to  import  one  of  that 
class  of  demons  or  deities  who  were  called  by  the  Latins 
Dii  Averrund,  or  the  deities  who  send  away  or  avert  evils 
from  their  votaries,  which  was  done  through  the  propitiating 
agency  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  offerings.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Gesenius,  from  whose  Hebrew  Lexicon  we 
extract,  in  this  connexion,  what  he  says  on  the  word  Bvmt^; 

"  I  render  it  without  hesitation  the  averter,  expiatcr,  over" 
ru7icusy  aXsfixaxof,  i.  e,  for  il5T5  Azalzel,  from  the  root  bw 

azal,  to  remove,  to  seoarate.  By  this  name  I  suppose  is  to 
be  understood  m-iginaily  some  idol  that  was  appeased  with 
sacrifices,  as  Saturn  and  Mars ;  but  afterwards  as  the  names 
of  idols  were  often  transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote 
an  evil  demon  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  to  be  placated  with 
victims,  in  accordance  with  this  very  ancient  and  also  Gentile 
rite.  The  name  Azazel  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs  for  an  evil 
demon.  (See  Reland  de  Reliff.  Mohammed,  p.  189.  MeniB- 
ski  h.  V.)  The  etymology  which  we  have  above  proposed, 
was  expressed  of  old  by  the  Sept.  translator,  althotign  neg- 
lected or  misunderstood^  by  most  interpreters.  Tlius  he 
renders  it  v.  «'&}  'Av^o^ofMraK^,  i.  e.  'A^ro^-^o^rai^/AXfliiiax^  aver" 
runco\  V.  10,  sic  ngv  ct«'<Mrojui.^v  ad  averruncundum  ;  v.  16,  s^ 
oji^s^ti.  Theecclesiastical  fathers  have  referred  this  'A^rovojULcaiW 
to  the  ^oa<  itself^  q-  d.  scape-goat,  although  obviously  in  v.  d 
the  antithesis  lies  between  imtyb  and  mn'^b"  That  aco«'o(A«'a»flc 
is  indeed  of  the  active  instead  of  passive  signification  not  only 
has  Bochart  clearly  proved  by  a  long  list  of  classic  citattonSr 
but  the  words  of  Josephus  in  reference  to  this  rite  throw  a 
Strong  light  on  this  sense  of  the  Sept.  rendering :  '''The  goat 
is  sent  away  into  a  remote  desert  as  an  averter  of  ills 
(outoTgo^iojifiMg),  and  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  peopie."t 
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It  18  clear  then,  we  think»  both  that  the  lxx  esteemed  the 
^*  AzazeP'  a  person,  and  that  they  supposed  that  person  to  be 
a  demon,  or  deity  of  the  order  of  "  Averrunci,"  or  averters. 
That  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  we 
seem  to  have  clear  proof  from  the  words  of  Origen,  who,  in 
attempting  to  show  that  the  devil  was  known  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  says  among  other  things,  "  He  who  is  called  in  Le- 
viticus a^o^oit^aTog^  and  whom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  call 
Azazel,  was  no  other  than  the  J^viU*  The  same  conclusion 
was  drawn  from  this  language  by  the  apostate  emperor  Juli- 
an, who  maintained  that  since  Moses  speaks  of  the  devote- 
ment  of  a  goat  to  a  deity  palled  airofi^ojUMraro^  in  contradistinction 
from  Jehovah,  he  in  effect  taught  the  very  same  doctrine  as 
that  inculcated  by  the  heathen  theologists  respecting  the  Dii 
Averrunci.  He  was  answered  at  length  by  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, but  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  arguments  of  either, 
any  farther  than  as  they  serve  as  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  an 
early  belief  in  the  Christian  church  that  "  Azazel"  in  the 
Pentateuch  was  the  name  of  an  evil  demon.  That  this  belief 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  demonology  of  the  Jews,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Rabbi  Menahem  in  his  commentary  on 
Leviticus,  says  that  Azazel  was  one  of  the  four  principal  de- 
mons whose  names  he  writes  together  as  follows  :  Sammael, 
Azazel,  Azael,  and  Mahazael.  In  like  manner  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  makes  mention  of  'Azalel,  or  as  it  was  after- 
wards written,  Azael,  among  the  fallen  angels.  The  same  is 
aflSrmed  in  the  Rabbinical  work  entitled  Zohar.  Mercer  in 
his  commentary  on  Genesis  relates  as  a  traditional  dogmaof  the 
Cabalists,  that  demons  and  all  kinds  of  malignant  spirits  were 
prone  to  dwell  in  burial  places  and  solitudes,  and  that  Azazel 
was  the  name  of  one  of  this  class  of  beings.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  New  Testament  allusions  make  it  evident, 
that  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  the  desert  and  desolate 
places  were  the  chosen  haunts  of  these  foul  fiends.  Our  Lord 
underwent  his  temptation  from  the  devil  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  was  hither  that  the  legion  of  evil  demons  is  said  to  have 
driven  tlie  possessed  man  ere  they  were  ejected  from  him  by 
the  Word  of  Christ.  It  is,  moreover,  through  dry  and  desert 
places  that  the  unclean  spirit  is  represented  by  thp  Saviour 
as  walking  after  he  had  quitted  the  body  of  the  demoniac.  It 
goes  also  strikingly  to  confirm  tliis  view  of  the  subject,  that 
these  desert-daities  were  generally  conceived  of  as  having 
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the  semblance  of  goats,  or  rough,  hairy,  shaggy  creatures, 
corresponding  with  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, which  were  sylvan  deities  or  demigods,  represented 
as  monsters,  half  man  and  half  goat,  havipff  horns  on  their 
heads,  hairy  bodies,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  the  goat.  Thus 
the  prophet  Isaiah  in  predicting  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  says, 
chapter  13 :  21,  "  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  {^^^^(XB  Seirim,  goats)  shdll  dance 
there ;"  where  the  Gr.has  ^aijuiovia  demons ;  the  Vulg.  "Pilo- 
si,"  shaggy f  or  hairy  animals ;  and  the  Chal.  "  Deraons." 
The  popular  ideas  of  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
devil  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  of  nearly  all  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  easily  connect  themselves  with  these 
early  traditions,  and  the  language  of  holy  writ  in  tlie  following 
passages  goes  clearly  to  evince  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  asso- 
ciations. Lev.  17:7,  ''And  they  shallno  more  offer  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils  (&'?'^?b  lit.  goats)  after  whom,"  &c.  2  Chron. 

11  :  15,  '^  And  he  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places, 
and  for  the  devils  (tj'n**?®  goats)  and  for  the  calves  which  he 

had  made."  On  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  original  term,  Kim- 
chi  in  his  Lexicon  (voc.  ^"^yc)  remarks,  "  They  (demons)  are 

ealled  goals,  because  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  goats  to 
their  votaries."  It  would  seem  then  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  recognizing  in  this  term  a  designed  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  desert-demon  to  whom  the  second  goat  was  in  a 
manner  dedicated,  devoted,  or  consigned,  but  not  sacrificed, 
as  this  would  be  a  direct  contravention  of  the  precept  just 
quoted  from  Lev.  17:  7,  "They  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils." 

Still  the  grand  question  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the 
goat  was  consigned  or  devoted  at  all  to  Azazel  ?  The  Kab- 
bins,  who  for  the  most  part  understand  Azazel  to  mean  the 
evil  spirit,  have  advanced  some  singular  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Substituting  the  name  Sammael  for  Azazel,  K.  £liezer 
scruples  not  to  say,  that  they  offer  a  gift  to  Sammael  or 
Satan  on  the  day  of  atonement,  lest  be  should  make  their 
oblations  fruitless.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  it  became  a 
current  proverb  among  the  Hebrews,  "  A  gift  to  Sammael 
on  the  day  of  atonement."  The  idolatrous  character  of  this 
offering,  Moses  Gerundinensis  endeavors,  indeed,  to  explain 
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away,  but  still  ia  such  terms  as  asmire  us  of  the  fact ; — 
**  Our  intention  when  we  let  loose  th^  goat,  is  not  to  present 
him  as  an  oblation  to  Sammael.  God  forbid !— but  our  desire 
is  to  do  the  will  of  our  Creator,  who  has  delivered  to  us 
such  a  commandnfieut.^'  What  is  yet  stranger,  some  of  the 
more  ancient  Christians,  who  used  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  were  thence  led  to  imagine  that  "  of  the  two 
goats,  one  was  sacrificed  to  God,  and  the  other  was  sent  into 
the  desert  to  propitiate  an  evil  and  impure  demon,  thus  vene- 
rated as  an  apopompean  spirit.^'  For  this  impietj^  they  are 
deservedly  censured  by  Cyril  and  Procopius ;  and  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Abulensis,  that  '^  the  goat  was  not  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  Azazel,  for  it  is  only  said  that  it  was  conveyed 
into  the  desert;  for  it  were  a  great  disgrace  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  if  he  could  not  deliver  his  worshippers  from 
demons,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  propitiate  the  devil 
lest  he  should  hurt  them."  And  in  tliis  connexion  we  may 
advert  to  the  opinion  of  Spencer,*  who  takes  the  name 
"Azazel,"  as  compounded  of  tj  ar,  strongs  and  bw  azal^  to 

depart^  implying  the  strong  receder^  or  powerful  apostate, 
an  appropriate  denomination,  he  supposes,  of  the  devil  as  the 
arch  rebel  and  revolter ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  and 
other  beings  of  his  class  were  prone,  according  to  popular 
estimation,  to  withdraw  themselves   from    all   frequented 

5 laces,  and  hover  about  dreary  solitudes,  tombs,  ruins,  and 
eserts.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  extraordinary 
rite  of  the  consignment  of  the  goat  ^o  Azazel,  are  the  three 
following :  (1)  That  the  animal  thus  laden  with  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  delivered  up  to  the  demon,  might  denote  the 
wretched  lot  of  all  sinners.  (2)  That  the  dedication  of  this 
goat  thus  circumstanced  to  an  evil  demon  might  serve  to 
show  the  Israelites  the  impurity  of  apostate  spirits,  and  so 
divert  and  take  diem  off,  and  others  also,  from  all  proneness 
to  hold  intercourse  with  such  beings.  (8)  That  since  their 
sins  were  sufficiently  expiated  by  the  piacular  goat  sent  out 
to  Azazel,  they  might  more  wiiiingty  abstain  from  all  apf^- 
cation  to  the  apopompean  gods  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  reasons,  though  free  from  the  absurd  impiety  of  the 
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Rabbinical  aoperdtition,  strike  the  sober  mind  as  at  once  far- 
fetched and  fanciful,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
attempting  this,  let  us  recur  again  to  the  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  connected  with  uiis  singular  transaction.  V.  9« 
10,  ''And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's 
lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering.  But  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atoneipent  witli  him  (i*^^^  y^A  lekap* 

fir  alauVt  to  expiate  or  atone  over  or  upon  him,)  to  let 
im  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  And  then  again 
after  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  slain-goat,  he  adds, 
T.  21,  22,  ^'He  shall  bring  the  live  goat,  and  Aaron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  hve  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  ail  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  pulting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness  :  and  the  goat  ^all  bear  upon 
him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited  :  and  he  snail 
let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness." 

Typioal  Import  of  the  Scape^Goat, 

The  common  interpret  alien  given  by  divines  of  this  typi- 
cal rite, — an  interpreta>ion  buili  for  the  most  part  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  ''Azazel"  wjis  the  name  of  the  scape-goat,  is 
substantially  this  ; — The  two  goats  constituted  in  fact  but  one 
offering,  having  a  direct  typical  reference  to  Christ,  who  laid 
down  hia||)ife  for  us  in  ihe  character  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
and  to  whom  the  load  of  our  iniquities  was  transferred  by 
imputation.  But  Christ  is  contemplated  in  this  type  in  a 
two-fold  aspect,  one  as  dying  for  our  sins,  the  other  as  rising 
ixgain  for  our  iustification.  But.  to  this  two-fold  pbasis  of 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  no  single  offering  could  suit- 
ably correspond.  A  double  oblation,  it  is  supposed,  was 
maae  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  One  goat 
slain  could  only  show  us  a  sacrificed  Saviour ;  it  could  not 
show  us  a  livinff  Saviour.  One  could  not  exhibit  him  *'wfao 
liveth  and  was  dead,  and  rs  alive  forevermore."  There  osuit 
be  two  to  convey  the  great  truth,  that  Christ  was  *'  put  to 
death  in  the  flesb,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  that  "  he  was 
delivered  for  our  offences^  and  raised  again  for  our  justi£k:a- 
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lion;"  that  ''he  was  crucified  through  weakness,  and  yetliveth 
by  the  power  of  God."  All  this,  it  is  hekl|  is  significantly 
taught  by  the  two-fold  symbol  of  the  slain  and  the  emissary 
goat,  the  one  designed  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin^  the 
other  as  a  living  memorial  of  its  benign  effects.  In  the  latter 
we  see  the  sins  of  believers  carried  away,  and  removed  from 
them  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ;  in  a  word,  as  lost, 
blotted  out,  extinguished  forerer  from  the  divine  remem- 
brance. 

This  view  of  the  typical  purport  of  the  rite  before  us  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  held  by  Tlieodoret,  Cyril,  Augustin, 
and  Procopius,  and  while  ingenious  and  plausible  in  itself,  it 
does  not,  that  we  are  aware,  go  counter  to  the  general  genius 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  distinguished,  as  ic  was,  by  a 
vast  and  unspeakable  richness  of  symbolical  imagery.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  suggest,  that  this  explanation 
labors  under  a  liability  to  two  objections  of  considerable 
weight.  ( I .)  The  sins  of  Israel,  in  the  typical  ceremony, 
were  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  which  was  then,  as 
a  figure  of  the  risen,  justified,  and  justifying  Saviour,  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  But  how  does  this  corres* 
pond  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Antitype.  Christ  bore 
the  sins  of  men,  not  as  rising,  but  as  dying.  He  rose  from 
the  deadj  and  entered  into  glory  "  without  sin  ;"  nor  do  we 
any  where  learn  that  he  continues  after  his  death  to  sustain 
the  same  expiatory  office  that  he  did  at  his  death.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  assured  that  be  was  "  otic^  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many  ;"  and  that  "  by  this  on^i;  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  believe."  (2)  We  lea#  from  v. 
26,  that  **  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterwards  come 
into  the  camp."  From  this  it  appears,  that  contact  with  the 
goat  made  the  person  who  handled  him,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  him  away,  unclean.  This  was  in  consequence  of 
the  sins  with  which  the  scape-goat  was  putatively  charged 
and  loaded  previous  to  his  dismission.  But  as  no  unclean- 
ness  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  Christ  subsequent  to  his 
resurrection,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  any  ceremonial 
taint  should  cleave  to  his  representin<(  symbol. 

Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  and  dissent- 
ing moreover,  from  the  opinion  that  **Azazel"  was  the  name 
of  the  goat,  Faber,  following  the  footsteps  of  Witsius,   has 
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propounded  the  foUowing  solution  of  the  spiritual  purport  of 
the  rite.*  "  Christ,"  he  remarks,  "  laid  down  his  life  for 
us  that  we  might  go  free ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  himself  upon 
the  cross,  was  typified  by  every  bloody  sacrifice  under  the 
Law,  and  therefore,  among  others,  by  the  piacular  devotement 
of  that  goat,  which  fell  by  lot  to  Jehovah.  Here  we  have  the 
great  mystery  of  the  gospel,  so  well  described  by  the  Apostle, 
as  that  whicn  could  alone  exhibit  God  both  just  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  them  that  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  our  Lord's  character.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Bible,  it  was  foretold  that,  although  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  finally  bruise  the  bead  of  the  ser- 
pent, yet  the  serpent  should  first  bruise  his  heel  or  mortal 
part.  If  then  the  serpent  was  to  bruise  his  mortal  part, 
that  mortal  part  must  needs  be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  serpent ;  for  of  himself,  he  could  possess  no  such  supe- 
riority, even  during  a  single  moment.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  Satan,  bent  only  on  satiating  his  own  malice,  and  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  actually  subserving  the  divine  purposes  of 
mercy,  was  the  agent  who,  through  his  earthly  tools,  effected 

the  death  of  the  Messiah Such  being  the  Scriptural 

character  of  our  Lord,  it  is  evident  that  no  single  type  can 
perfectly  exhibit  it  in  both  its  parts.  The  various  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  pre-figured  it  in  one  part,  viz.,  that 
which  respected  the  atonement  made  with  God  for  the  sins  of 
man ;  but  they  spoke  nothing  concerning  its  other  part,  viz., 
that  which  respected  the  delivering  vp  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
infernal  serpent,  with  the  permissive  power  of  bruising  his 
mortal  frame.  On  this  second  part  they  were  silent ;  and  if 
it  were  at  all  to  be  shadowed  out  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
such  a  purpose  could  only  be  effected  by  the  introduction  ojf 
a  new  type,  connected  indeed  with  the  usual  sacrificial  type, 
but  kept  nevertheless  studiously  distinct  from  it.  A  doiMe 
type,  in  short,  must  be  employed,  if  the  character  of  Christ 
under  its  twofold  aspect  was  to  be  completely  pre-figured. 

Now  the  two  goats,  which  are  jointly  denominated  a  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  16  :  5,)  constitute  a  type  of  this  identical  de- 


*  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  Comp.  Witsius  on  the  Covenants, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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flcription.  The  two  together  present  us  with  a  perfect  sym- 
bolical delineation  of  our  Lord's  official  character,  while  he 
was  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  our  ledemption.  The 
goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jehorah  was  devoted  as  a  sin- 
offering,  after  the  manner  of  any  other  sin*offering,  by  its  be- 
ing piacularly  slain.  This  type  represented  the  Messiah  in 
the  act  of  satisfying  the  strict  justice  of  God,  by  consenting  to 
lay  down  his  life  sacrificially  in  our  stead,  and  on  our  behalf. 
But  the  goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Azazel  was  first  impnta- 
tirely  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  was  then 
symbolically  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  evil  spint,  by  being 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  which  wa»  deemed  his  favor- 
he  terrestrial  haunt.  This  second  type  represented  the  Mes- 
siah burdened  with  the  transgressions  of  all  mankind,  desert- 
ed for  a  season  by  his  heavenly  Father,  and  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  prince  oi  darkness  with  a  full  permission 
granted  to  the  apostate  angel,  of  mortally  bruising  nis  heel  or 
human  nature.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  plain  and  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  which  was  observed  in  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  Yet  from  a  part  of  the  ordinance  re- 
specting the  live  goat,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a  special 
previsionary  regard  may  have  been  mysteriously  had  to  a 
very  remarkable  part  of  our  Saviour's  history.    When  the 

i^oat  was  delivered  up  to  the  malice  of  Satan,  it  was  turned 
oose  into  the  wilderness.  In  a  similar  manner,  "  Jesus  was 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil,"  (Matt.  4:  1  ;)  and  here,  when  he  had  fasted  forty 
days,  and  was  afterwards  an  hungered,  the  fiend  commenced 
upon  him  that  series  of  attacks  which  terminated  only  with 
his  death  upon  ihe  cross.  Thus  perfect  throughout  is  the 
similitude  between  the  type  and  the  antitype." 

This  view  we  submit  to  the  reader  for  what  he  may  deem 
it  worth.  If  we  had  not  what  we  esteem  a  still  better  sola* 
tion  to  propose,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it,  at  least  in 
preference  to  the  common  and  accredited  mode  of  explica- 
tion. But  we  think  we  can  point  out  "  a  more  excellent 
way"  of  solving  the  mystery  of  the  scape-goat,  and  to  this 
we  now  invite  attention,  simply  premising  that  a  hint  con- 
tained in  a  quotation  from  the  old  commentator,  Conrad 
Pellican,  whose  own  work  we  have  never  seen,  contains  the 

fForm  of  the  exposition  which  we  have  expanded  to  much 
uUer  dimensions,  and  sustained  by  a  new  array  of  evidence, 
in  the  remarks  that  follow. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  making  out  :the  ;proof,  ithat  ^'  AsaseP 
aignifies  something  else  ihan  the  scape-goat  itaelf,  a  new 
complexion  is  given  at  once  to  the  whole  passage.  If  ti)e 
falling  of  the  lot  to  A^azel  indicated  the  consignment. of,  the 
emissary  goat  to  some  real  or  imaginary  spirit  of  evil,  then  ii 
is  palpable  that  a  typical  or  symbolical  scope  entirely  differ* 
ent  from  the  common  one  must  be  recognized  in  the  ceiie- 
mony.  We  do  not  perceive  in  what  sense,  or  with  what 
propriety,  an  animal  could  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  and  stillbe 
considered  as  a  type  of  Christ.  '*  Satan  cometh,  and  bath 
.nothing  in  me,''  said  the  Saviour  himself  when  on  earth,  aad 
iWe  cannot  but  ask,  pn  what  ground,  a  typical  rite  is  to  be  xa- 
fcrred  to  Him,  the  direct  and  prominent  import  of  whi/ch  ex- 
pressed a.pecu/tar  appropriation  to  Satan,^as  of  SKnne.tlui|g,lo 
which  he  had  an  acknowledged  and  paramount  right.  Surely  no 
one  pan  be  insensible  to  the  incongruity  wbichreigns  throughout 
the  whole  tiransaction  viewed  in  this  light.  However  plausi- 
ble the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  interpretation,  vfO 
shrink  instinctively  from  it  as  derogatory  to  the  pure  and  sin- 
less nature,  and  the  holy  designation,  of  Jesus.  Whatever 
else  might  have  been  shadowed  forth  by  this  institute  of  .the 
Jewish  law,  we  aire  sure  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  Him,  who  was  dediicated  as  a  divine  Deodand  to  .Cfod« 
in  a  goat  set  apart  by  mystic  ceremonies  to  the  d.evil. 

What,  then,  are  we  to.  understand  by  this  significant  item 
ia  the  ordinances  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  f  Spm/ething 
of  a  symbolical  character  all  will  admit  in  the  dismission. af 
the  goat,  loaded  with  sin,  into,  the  wilderness.  Whatever  the 
implication  may  be,4he  ceremony  itself  cannot,  we  think, 
imply  that  the  animal,  considered  in  its  emblematic  character, 
was  regarded  by  God  as  occepfa&Ze,  or  looked  upon  with  a  com* 
placent  eye,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  was  eomethinff  whiqh 
^as  put  away  as  from  a  feeling  of  aversion,  while  on  the  con- 
tsary,  the  other  goat  was  retained,  and,  when  turned  into  a 
sacrificial  offering,  came  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  sweet-scent- 
ed savor.  This  utterly  diverse  treatment  and  disposal  of  the 
two  animals  compels  us  to  recoj^nize  in  each  an  antitypical 
substance  which  was  to  meet  with  corresponding  entertain- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  The  one  victim  pointed  to  a 
substance  which  was  to  be  pre-eminently  well  pleasing  to  him ; 
the  other,  one  from  which  he  would  turn  away  with  displa- 
eency  and  loathing.  The  former  plainly,  received  its  reali- 
se 
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zation  in  Christ,  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  his  soul  delighted  ; 
the  latter  must  be  accomplished  in  something  which,  in  com- 
parison, he  abhors.  In  looking  around  for  an  object  which 
shall  answer  these  conditions,  we  know  of  none  that  so 
fully  and  so  fairly  meets  the  demand  as  the  Jewish  people 
themselves.  It  is  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  apostate, 
derelict,  and  reprobate  race  of  Israel,  rejected  (not  irrevoca- 
bly) for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  that  we  behold  the  sub- 
stantiated truth  of  the  shadow  before  us. 

Certain  it  is  that  this  signal  event  of  the  judicial  rejection 
of  the  covenant  people,  was  in  the  prescience  of  Jehovah 
ages  before  it  occurred,  and  we  see  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  idea,  that  it  might  have  been  mystically  fore-shown  by 
some  appropriate  rite  in  the  ancient  economy.  And  if  this 
be  granted,  What  occasion  more  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  rite^  than  that  of  the  great  national  festival  of  expiation, 
in  which  the  atoning  death  of  the  divine  substitute  for  sinners 
was  most  significantly  set  forth  ?  This  day  was  replete  with 
solemn  prognostics  of  that  still  more  momentous  day  when 
Christ,  the  true  victim,  should  make  his  soiil  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  we  well  know  that  it  was  in  putting  the  Messiah  to 
death  on  that  occasion,  that  that  wicked  nation  were  so  to  con- 
centrate and  consummate  their  guilt  as  to  necessitate,  to  the 
divine  counsels,  their  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  covenant, 
at  least  for  a  long  lapse  of  centuries.  We  may  indeed  admit 
that  such  a  typical  intimation  would  be  very  apt  to  be  in  its 
own  nature  obscure.  It  would  be  one  of  peculiarly  latent 
meaning  for  the  time  then  being,  for  the  people  would  be 
slow  to  read  the  sentence  of  their  own  rejection  in  any  of  the 
national  rites,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not  he  read,  it  was 
doubtless  designedly  shrouded  in  a  veil  not  easily  penetrated, 
and  couched  in  an  action  so  closely  connected  with  another 
of  different  import,  that  it  was  in  itself  easily  susceptible 
of  a  construction  apparently  sound,  yet  really  fallacious  and 
false. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  transaction,  that  the  sins  of  the  congregation  were, 
by  putative  transfer,  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  emissary  goat,as 
their  appointed  substitute,  in  whose  c?t5mission  they  were  to 
find  remission.  The  language,  moreover,  would  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly express  to  this  effect,  when  it  is  said  that  the  scape- 
goat should  be  "  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
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atonement  with  hins,  to  let  him  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilder- 
ness." How  then  does  this  comport  with  the  idea  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  being  the  substance  of  the  type  in  question? 
Does  it  not  follow  that  they  were  themselyes  the  victim  of 
expiation  for  their  own  sins,  instead  of  their  sins  being  laid 
upon  Christ,  the  grand  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 
We  answer,  undoubtedly  it  does.  This,  in  fact,  we  conceive 
to  be  the  very  aim  and  drift  of  the  ceremony  before  us,  viz., 
to  intimate  that  the  guilty  race  were  to  "  bear  their  iniquity y** 
that  they  were,  upon  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  to  be 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  scattered  over 
the  broad  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after  being  loaded  with  the 
.  guilt  of  that  blood  which  they  imprecated  upon  their  own 
and  the  heads  of  their  children,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
dominion  of  darkness,  of  which  Satan,  under  the  mystic  de- 
nomination of  Azazel,  was  the  reputed  prince  and  potentate. 
This  we  are  certain  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  great  body 
of  the  outcast  nation  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  and  as 
before  remarked,  we  see  no  grounds  to  question  that  an  event 
of  so  much  moment  should  have  been  darkly,  yet  significant- 
ly, shadowed  forth  in  the  typical  ordinances  of  that  solemn 
day  which  celebrated  prospectively  the  events  of  the  atone- 
ment. Nor  do  we  read  any  insuperable  objection  to  this  in 
the  language  of  the  institute  itself;  'Mo  make  an  atonement 
with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  (to  or  for  Aza- 
zel) into  the  wilderness."  We  have  already  intimated  that 
the  original^  l^^iy  *i&5b  lekappir  dlauvy  properly  imports,  to 
make  an  atonement  over,  upon^  or  for  him^  instead  of  with  or 
by  him,  instrumentally,  as  rendered  in  our  translation.  The 
goat  in  this  act  was  plainly  considered  as  the  subject,  and  not 
tne  medium^  of  atonement  or  reconciliation.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  particle  b^  is  extremely  common  after  the  verb 
nBSp  kaphar,  to  denote  the  object  of  expiation  or  pacification, 
expressed  by  that  Hebrew  term.  Thus,  Lev.  4 :  20,  "  And 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them  (srty  ^B3  kip- 
per aUhem),  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,"  i.  e.  the  congre- 
tion.  So  also  in  v.  18  of  this  chapter : — ''  And  he  shall  go 
out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it,  (l*^5y  *iBS  kipper  dlauvy*  So  again,  v.  30 — 
**  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonementfor  you 
(tt?*'^?,  "^9^"]  yekapper  aUkem).^    In  v.  33,  the  same  usage 
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repeatedly  occurs : — '*  And  he  shall  make  an  attcmement^^ 
(^)  the  priests,  and /or  (b;?)  ail  the  people  of  the  congrega- 

tion.'^  From  these  instances  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  it  woold  seem  to  be  indispu- 
table that  the  goat  was  not  viewed  in  this  connexion  as  the 
instrument^  but  as  the  object  of  the  expiation,  and  a  reference 
to  the  Concordance  we  believe  will  show  that  the  preposition 
Ss^is  never  used  in  a  similar  connection  with  n&|  but  as  de- 
noting the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  atone- 
ment. Our  English  translation  therefore  is  unquestionably 
Wrong  in  rendenng  it  in  this  place  '*  with  him,"  instead  of 
**  over,  or  for  him. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked  Aot£?  an  atonement  or  reconcilia- 
tion was  made  for^  over,  or  on  account  of,  the  scape-goat^ 
seeing  that  all  the  action  mentioned  was  confined  to  the 
animal  itself?  We  refer  for  answer  to  the  passage  under 
Consideration,  and  beg  that  its  phraseology  may  be  carefully 
scanned ;  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  him,  to  let  him  go  to 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  Our  translators  have  here 
gtaluitously  inserted  the  word  "  and  "  before  "  to  let  him 
go,**  which  is  wanting  in  the  original,  and  the  absence  of 
which  affords,  we  believe,  the  true  clue  to  the  interpretation. 
The  latter  clause  is  exegetical  of  the  former.  Ti^e  (Xtone- 
ftient  was  made  by  the  letting  ^o  of  the  goat  to  Azazel,  He 
was  consigned  over,  by  way  of  judgment  and  punishment,  Xo 
the  jurisdiction  of  Satan,  as  the  type  of  a  similar  allotment 
towards  the  recreant  and  rejectee!  Jews.  It  was  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  the  Most  High  was  to  be  propitiated  for  their 
oflences,  and  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  truth  of  history 
tb  learn  how  accurately  the  fact  has  corresponded  with  the 
typical  prediction. 

But  this  is  to  be  shown  more  fully  by  reference  to  the 
evangelical  narrative,  where,  in  the  details  of  the  cmcifixion- 
scene,  we  may  expect  to  recognize  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  earnests.  There  we  behold  the  elect  and  ac- 
cepted victim  meekly  submitting  to  the  fearful  death  which 
the  body  of  the  nation  clamorously  demanded,  and  by  de- 
mandmg  which  they  sealed  their  own  doom  of  dereliction. 
And  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  the  coincidences  more  remark- 
able, the  controlling  providence  of  God  so  orders  it  that 
almost  by  the  decision  of  a  lot  Barabbas  is  released  and 


J«8a0  retained  foe  ezecutjoB.  In  tbts  incident  we  are  fiiD* 
niahed  with  a  strikini^  counterpart  to  the  ceremoniea  of  the 
^Qzpiaition-day.  In  the  release  of  the  robber  Barabbas  we 
«ee  the  lot  coming  tip,  with  the  inscription  '^for  Azazel/' 
while  in  the  condeninaction  of  Christ,  we  read  the  opposite 
•allotroeDt,  ^'for  JehoTah.''  We  cannot  refrain  from  re» 
garding  Barabbas  in  this  transaction  as  an  inopersonation^  a. 
representative  type^  of  the  whole  people  to  whcm  he  be- 
longed, and  in  the  words  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we 
more  than  imagine  that  we  see  described  the  very  process  of 
^selection  and  rejection  which  stands  forth  before  us  in  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Law ;  Acts  3 :  13 — 15. 
'^^  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God 
x>f  our  father  has  glorified  his  Son  Jesus,  whom  ye  delivered 
«p,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
determined  to  let  him  go.  but  ye  denied  Uie  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you ; 
and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
^ead."  Here  we  have  the  typical  scene  of  Uie  wilderness 
vividly  enacted  before  us  in  its  substantiated  realities  of  a  far 
different  place  and  a  far  distant  age.  In  Barabbas  released, 
with  all  his  crimes  uppa  his  head,  in  accordance  with  the 
emission  of  the  goat  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  congregation, 
we  see  a  lively,  a^d  we  doubt  not,  a  designed,  emblematic 
presentation  of  the  fact  of  the  judicial  thrusting  forth  of  that 
•covenant  race,  with  the  weight  of  the  imprecated  curse  of 
trod  abiding  upon  them  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Nay,  so  precise  is  the  accordance  between  the  items  of  the 
adumbration  and  of  the  accomplishment,  that  we  behold  in 
Pilate  the  fore-shadowed  ^^fit  man  "  by  whom  the  discharged 
goat  was  led  forth  into  the  wilderness.  "  He  shall  send  him 
away  by  the  band  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.^'  The 
original  is  peculiar ;  *^1^9  V'^ift  I'^si  beyad  ish  iUi,  by  the  hand 

vf  a  man  timely^  opportune^  seasonable.  The  proper  Greek 
Tendering,  as  Bochart  remarks,  is  xatgh  or  euxaijw  well-timed  ; 
and  the  evangelist  in  his  account  of  Pilate's  time-serving 
agency  in  the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  presents  us  with  the 
Tery  man  for  the  nonce,  who  is  so  significantly  designated  by 
the  epithet  before  us.  MatU  27 :  20—26 :  **  But  the 
ohief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they 
should  ask  Barabbas  ana  destroy  Jesus,  The  governor 
4UMwered  and  said  unto  them :  Whether  of  the  twain  will 
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ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ?  They  said,  Barabbas.  Pilate 
saith  unto  them»  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus,  which  is 
called  Christ  ?  They  all  say  unto  him,  Let  him  be  crucified. 
And  the  governor  said,  Why  ?  what  eyil  hath  he  done  ?  But 
they  cried  out  the  more,  saying,  Let  him  be  crucified.  When 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a 
tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person ;  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people, 
and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children.  Then  re- 
leased he  Barabbas  unto  them :  and  when  he  had  scourged 
J^sus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.'' 

We  here  leave  the  subject,  commended  to  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
Spencer,  proposing  his  views  of  the  same  subject, — ''  Si  Qui» 
lumine  persptcaciore  donatus,lmju8  instituti  rationes  solidiorea 
assignaverit,  me  minime  pertinacem  ezperietur.'^ 
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Explanation  of  Zaxof^ov  v\w  Ba^x<'*^»  Matt.  23:   35. 
By  Christ.  Wflhelm  MtkUer,  Proacher  at  Recknitz  Mecklenbmi^. 

Tnadatod  bj  Um  Janior  Editor  from  Um  l^eologiiehe  Studian  uiid  Kritikui. 

Dr.  Winer— Bt6/.  Realw&rterbuche  2.  Aufl.  Th.  IT.  p.  822,  j 

— declaies  himself,  with  the  latest  expositors  of  the  above  j 

passage,  for  the  opinion,  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
of  whose  being  stoned,  we  have  an  account  in  2  Chr.  24 : 
21,  is  unquestionably  here  meant.  Even  Olshausen,  the 
faithful  student  of  the  Scriptures,  finds  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  opinion,  that  Matthew  confounded  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  murdered,  perhaps  with  the  father  of  Zechariah, 
one  of  the  prophets  of  tne  Old  Testament,  and  rather  adopts 
it,  than  favor  an  opinion  at  all  forced. — Eibl.  Common  tar  L 

f).  854.  3.  Aufl.    But,  notwithstanding  this  agreement  of  the 
atest  expositors,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  objections  of  no 
little  weight  to  this  interpretation.    The  opimoui  that  the 
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eTangelist  has  here  been  guilty  of  a  failure  of  memory  i» 
ever  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  is  b'able  to  the  charse 
of  arbitrariness.  Then,  too,  the  place  and  time  given  m 
Chronicles  seem  not  to  suit  the  passage  in  our  Evangelist, 
In  Chronicles  as  above,  it  is  said,  that  Zechariah  was  stoned 
in  the  court  of  the  temple — nirr;  n'^a  nsna,  according  to  the 

Lzx.,  hf  aiXii  oixou  wgiov.  And  although  we  should  concede, 
that  the  place '  as  indicated  by  Matthew,  iMra^u  nv  vaou  xa> 
rou  dv(fu)ur<n};iou— compare  the  parallel  in  Luke  11 :  51, — is 
consonant  with  the  representation  in  the  Chronicles,  yet  we 
ask  :  if  the  Lord'  in  his  discourse  alluded  to  that  passage  in 
Chronicles,  wherefore  the  extended  and  more  exact  specifica- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  gospel  ?  It  seems  not  to  nave  ori- 
ginated from  Jewish  tradition ;  for  in  the  Talmud,  to  the 
question :  ubinam  loci  interfecerunt  Zachariamy  the  an- 
swer is  the  following :  nee  in  atrio  Israilis,  nee  in  atria 
mulierum,  sed  in  atrio  sacerdotum — cf.  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb. 
ad  Matt.  23 :  25.  The  circumstantial  pointing  out  of  the 
locality  in  the  gospels,  itself  renders  the  allusion  to  the 
Chronicles  improbable  in  our  estimation. 

In  respect  to  the  chronological  agreement  also,  we  might 
find,  in  our  most  recent  expositors,  more  subtilty  than  truth. 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiaaa,  was  put  to  death  under  king 
Joash  about  840  B.  C. ;  and  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  meant 
this  murder  in  the  passage  before  us,  forsooth,  because  it  is 
the  last  recorded  murder  of  a  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  if  the  Lord  says  to  his  contemporaries,  that  all  the  inno- 
cent blood  shed  on  the  earth  must  come  on  them,  why  should 
he  exclude  from  the  recompense  the  whole  period  from  Joasb 
to  his  own  day  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  natural  and  probable 
to  suppose,  that  he  took  the  murder  of  Abel  as  the  termintif 
a  quoy  the  murder  of  a  pious  (dTxa/o^)  man  of  that  ffeneration 
as  the  terminus  ad  quern j  and  so  comprehended  all  innocent 
blood  shed  from  the  creation  of  the  world— omto  xara^oX^^ 
x^^TjULou  in  Luke — to  his  own  day  ?  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  the  ^(povsutfctrs — ye  have  murdered — points  pre- 
cisely to  a  deed  of  those  then  living,  especially  as  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  fathers  and  the  contemporaries  of  our 
Lord  runs  through  the  whole  discourse.  To  rem6ve  these 
difficulties,  De  Wette  remarks — exeget.  Handbuch  I.  I,  p. 
194 — "  i(povsC(faTs  is  spoken  according  to  the  idea  of  com- 
munity of  guilt;  properly  speaking,  me  fathers  had  done  it 
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-— compara  G«n.  46 :  4;  Ps.  66:  6.  Hos.  12:  6J*  Thra- 
opinion,  however,  seems  inadmissable,  as  the  same  personal 
designation,  in  irX^wtfort  y^  92,  as  in  dfltoienvsTrt  xai  aravg6i^Hf$. 
▼.  84^  manifestly  applies  only  to  those  addressed,  and  if*  d/uM^ 
▼.  95^  points  precisely  to  the  same  persons.  The  idea  ot 
communitative  guilt  certainly  lies  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
discourse,  but  not  in  the  word  i^ovsud'orB,  which,  if  what  waSi 
aaid  referred  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada^ 
must  much  rather  denote  a  community  of  actietL 

Although,  on  account  of  these  objections  we  cannot  agne 
with  the  latest  interpreters  of  this  passage,  yet  we  must  ac*> 
oord  with  them  in  this,  that  they  set  aside  the  other  ezplanao 
tions  considered  by  them,  as  arbitrary  and  groundless.  We 
wonder  the  more,  however,  that  they  have,  altogether  over'^ 
looked  the  oldest  of  all  interpretations  which  finds  in  Zacha* 
lias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  Even  Winer,  who  men* 
tions  it,  enters^  into  no  examination  of  it.  The  learned 
Lightfoot,  as  above  quoted,  certainly  gives  hia  judgment; 
there :  qucB  de  Zacharia^  Baptista  patre^  hie  dicwntuf^ 
somnia  sunt ;  but  this  cannot  prevent  us  from  making  the 
attempt  to  justify  again  this  earliest  interpretatien. 

Origen,  the  mther  of  Exegesis,  says,  in  Tract,  xxvi,  in 
Afi3tt.,4hat  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John,  was  murdered  by 
the  Jews,  who  was  enra^pd  because  he  had  allowed  Maiy, 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  stand  in  a  part  of  the  tem^ 
pie  appropriated  exclusively  to  virsins :  and  in  another  place 
"^Tom.  xu  in  Matt,  p^  225,  ed  Huet. — ^he  says  expressly 
that  Jesus,  by  the  language  in  Matt.  23 :  35,  confirms  a 
writing  considered  as  apocryphal^  hi  axaugufoi^  fsgoi/^^h^Bm^- 
lices,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others^ 
agree  vnth  Origeiy— comp.  Thilo^  cod.  apocr,  N.  T.  I.  Prohg. 
Lxiv.n.  There  is  a  different  tradition  of  the  murder  of  dvs 
Zacharias  found  in  the  Protevan^elium  Jacobin  cvtpp,  xxu.-* 
XXIV.-— Thilo.  I.  1,  jK  262  sq.  Zacharias  is  here  represented 
as  having  been  put  to  death  by  Herod  the  Great,  at  the  tine 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  because  he 
vpould  or  could  not  give  him  information  of  the  abode  of  his 
son  John.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  Patriarch  Peter  of  Alex* 
andria,  etpressed  in  bis  pastoral  letter  a.  306 — Rnuthii 
Reliq.  sacr.  Vol.  in.  p.  341  sq.,  and  the  Nestorian  Bishop 
Solomon  of  Bassora  sac.  13. — Assemanni  BiUioth.  Orimtt. 
T.  in.  P.  I.,  p.  315  sq. — ^who  represents:  as  the  coamom, 
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<i|»hiion  of  Sjrritm  Gbristianir,  that  Zacbarias,  on  account  of 
bi9  concealment  of  his  son,  was,  by  Herod^s  order,  slain  be^* 
tween  the  teniple  and  altar; 

These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
constant  tradition,  during*  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist  had  been  murdered,  although 
die  tradition  varies  as  to  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his 
ararder.  This  variation,  however,  cannot  makeus  suspicious 
aft:  to  the  matter  of  the  ttadition  itself^  as  it  is  univerBally 
efaaracteristic  of  it,  that  it  conjectures  the  occasion  and  at* 
tendanr  circumstances  of  any  fact  committed  to  it,  and 
xeports  them  in  connection  with  the  fact  itself.  For  the  truth 
c^/tfae  fact,  we  have  two  witnesses  of  weight  in  Origen  and 
Ibe  Ptotevangelium  Jacobi.  For  no  one  will  deny  critical 
tact  to  Origen,  nor  accuse  him  of  a  blind  credulity  in  tradi- 
tion. If  then  he  applies  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Zach- 
arias  to  the  explanation  of  our  passage  of  the  Scripturesi  it 
most  have  seemed  to  him  to  rest  on  good  grounds.  Of  the 
Ptotefrangelium  Jacobi,  however,  the  learned  editor — Thilo^ 
I.I.  p.  xlv. — judges,  thaf  this  very  ancient  writing,  of  which 
already  Origen,  Epiphanius,  G-regoiy  of  Nyssa,  indieed) 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  make 
mention,  might  contrioute  very  much  to  the  criticism  and 
|TammaticO'historicaI  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Uomp.  in  the  same,  p.  Ixii.,  the  favorable  opinion  of  Com- 
befisius.  Would  it  not,  then,  betray  an  excessive  protestant 
abhorrence  of  all  tradition,  if  we  should  place  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  an  account  in  itself  not  improbable,  merely  because 
it  is  found  in  a  writer  of  traditions  ?  We  appeal  frequently 
and  with  justice  to  the  testimony  of  tradition,  on  other  points 
ef  controversy,  e.  s,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  our  gospels.  The 
only  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  the  mther  of  the  Baptist 
suits  the  context  of  our  passage  ;  then  we  have  in  the  wordv 
of  Jesus,  as  Origen  correctly  remarks,  a  confirmation  of  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias. 

That  the  time,  in  which  this  murder  falls,  agrees  very  well 
with  the  language  of  Jesus,  indeed  appears  exclusiTely  ad- 
missable^  has  been  already  determined  above.  When  Jesue 
spake  these  words,  about  thirty  years  had  passed  away  since 
toe  murdering  of  our  Zacharias  :  he  could,  therefore,  adduce 
the  same  as  an  act  of  his  €ontefnp<»raries — i^sC^are.  Ami 
what  case  lay  nearer  to  him  than  the  muidering^  in  the  saac*- 
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tuary,  of  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  certainly  highly  respected 
by  lum  ?  It  was  connected  with  his  own  earliest  history, 
and  was  still  in  the  lively  remembrance  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

The  striking  designation  of  place  in  the  gospels,  abore 
noticed,  finds  also  its  satisfactory  explanation,  when  compared 
with  the  account  in  the  Proteyangelium  Jacobi.  In  chapter 
24  of  this  work,  it  is  stated,  that  the  priests  had  found  the 
blood  of  Zacharias  ^ti^  ^l  ^lo^r^^ou  xu^iou.  We  might  be 
in  doubt,  whether  the  altar  of  incense  or  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  is  here  meant,  as  however  in  chapter  23,  we  read  : 
flJfiA  iTc^iyg  v'fl^  (<W)  ^<A  ^i^p"'  ^^  vAoti  xu^ou,  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  must  be  understood,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  court  of  the  priests  :  so  that  the  designation  of 
place  in  the  Protevangelium  agrees  exactly  with  that  in  the 
gospels.* 

As  all  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other 
expositions  of  this  passage,  disappear  before  the  interpreta- 
tion here  recommended,  so  also  tnere  would  be  no  reaSion  to 
doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  the  account  of  Matthew.  For 
although  neither  in  the  canonical  nor  apocryphal  gospels  is  it 
mentioned,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist.was  a  son  of  Bora" 
chiasy  it  certainly  cannot  be  concluded,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Matthew's  account  is  not  according  to  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  inferable,  even  from  our  passage, 
that  the  father  of  this  Zacharias  was  called  Barachias. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  more  particularly  the 


*  The  reading  in  the  Protevangelium :  ^s^  rh  Sta^gayjui 
l^ovffu^  ZayagiciSi  found  in  the  text,  as  given  by  Thilo,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  from  the  reading  of  other  codices :  fcs^  ro 
Jio^oufAa,  which  is  confirmed  by  Eustathius— compare.  Tb'fo  as 
above  quoted,  p.  267.  n. ;  for  to  bicupgayiut  is,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  of  like  signification  with  to  ftea'oroixoVf  which  separates 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and 
immediately  after  passing  over  the  latter,  one  came  into  the 
court  of  the  priests,  at  the  6v(fioufTiigm — comip.  Winer,  hibL  Realw. 
II.  p.  675. — Moreover  ^sgiro  Si6Lq>gayiM  does  not  accord  with  the 
other  designations  of  place  above  quoted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reading  ^tsgi.To  SioupavyM  contains  a  very  suitable  designation 
of  time,  and  seems  to  be  a  corruption  only  because  the  unu- 
sual word  jio^oufiA  was  not  understood. 
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parallel  passage  in  Luke  11 :  50,  51,  which  seems,  at  first 
yiew,  to  be  opposed  to  our  exposition,  but  in  fact  contains  a 
confirmation  ot  it.  Luke  has  not  given  the  name  of  Zacha- 
rias'  father,  and  hence  many  interpreters  have'  concluded 
that  the  words  vTou  /Sa^a^iou  in  Matthew  are  an  interpolation. 
But  the  state  of  the  case  differs  in  respect  to  Luke  and 
Matthew.  Luke,  for  mstance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel, 
had  particularly  spoken  of  Zacharias  as  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  he  must  therefore  presume  that  his  readers,  on 
the  mention  of  Zacharias  again  in  chapter  11  :  5],  would 
think  of  no  other  person  than  the  Zacharias  already  known  to 
them,  and  consequently  he  subjoins  no  more  exact  designa- 
tion of  him.  Whether  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  discourse, 
added  or  expressed  the  father's  name,  whether  therefore 
Matthew  or  Luke  is  the  more  correct,  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
to  determine.  It  must  suffice  us  to  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
gospels  themselves,  the  ground  of  this  difference  ;  and  even 
from  this  source  there  seems  to  arise  an  argument  of  some 
weight  for  the  justness  of  our  view  about  Zacharias. 

Another  objection  which  might  be  raised  against.our  view, 
out  of  the  passage  in  Luke,  is  likewise  shown  to  be  unsup- 
ported. From  tne  words  rh  aifM  ravrwv  tuv  r^o^tiruv  v.  50,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  Zacharias  here  mentioned  must  also 
have  been  a  prophet.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  does  not 
militate  against  our  interpretation.  For  just  as  Abel,  in  a 
large  sense,  is  enumerated  among  the  prophets — compare 
Olshausen  and  De  Weite — so  can  our  Zacharias  be  also 
reckoned,  of  whom  Luke,  1 :  67,  expressly  says :  xou  Za^a^ia^ 

0  *wnig  avfou  IrX^tf^  irvsufMXTo;  ayioM  xai  h^^o^iyrsvtfsv.     In  Luko 

1  :  6,  also,  he  is  called  a  ^ixojo^,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  aTiM  Sixouov  of  Matthew.  But  that  the  discourse 
here  relates  only,  as  De  Weite  thinks,  to  the  occurrence  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  affirmation  intended  to 
favor  his  own  interpretation.  Indeed,  the  father  of  the  Bap- 
tist was  himself  also  a  pious  man  under  the  Old  Testament. 

If,  finally,  it  be  asserted  aj^ainst  our  exposition,  that  those 
apocryphafaccounts  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias  are  adduced 
merely  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Matthew,  and  especially 
the  difficult  words  uTbu  /^afaxiou,  the  assertion  is  altogether 
devoid  of  proof.  In  opposition  to  it,  there  is  the  authority  of 
Origen,  who  would  scarcely  have  given  credit  to  a  mere  fable, 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  which  existed 
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At  a  lime  whan  such  iDventions  to  favor  the  oaneiiieal  go«pda 
were  perhaps  scarcely  thought  of.  Besides,  (he  inyentor,  if 
his  design  had  been  to  soWe  that  difficulty,  would  scaroety 
have  omitted  to  designate  the  Zachanas  mentioned  by  him, 
as  a  son  of  Barachias. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot,  with  modern  in- 
terpreters, attribute  a  slip  of  the  memory  to  the  evangelist,  as 
Imig  as  a  way  is  «pen  for  his  justification,  which  .presenu  so 
few  difficulties. 
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Rbtiew  of  Schhuckbr's  Mental  Philosophy. 


By  Rer.  C.  P.  Krmath,  D.  D.  President  of  PeannrlTUiia  CoUftm,  and  ProTenor  oflateltoctlri 

•ad  Moral  Seieaot,  Oetl)rebarg,  thu 

Peychfdagyy  or  Elements  cf»new  System  of  Mental  PAi- 
AoBcphyy  on  the  basis  of  Consciousness  and  Common 
Sense.  Designed  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  By  8. 
JS.  Schmucker^  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  TTiedogy 
in  the  Theological  Seminary^  Gettysburg.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1842.    pp.  227. 

'  It  nnay  be  regarded  as>interesting  to  all  who  believe  imew- 
kdge  to  be  pregressire^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  erery  geaer- 
atton  to  make  some  contribution  to  its  increase,  that  there 
have  appeared  in  this  country  recently,  several  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  have  manifest- 
ed great  distrust  of  this  species  of  investigation.  The  opin- 
ion nas  been  hastily  assumed,  either  that  the  mind  is  too  far 
removed  from  our  reach  to  admit  of  examination,  or  that,  after 
the  researches  which  have  been  made,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  any  valuable  additional  results.  Sympathy 
with  such  an  opinion  could  not  justify  itself  by  any  thing  like 
adequate  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  of  the  means 
in  our  possession,  of  inspecting  and  describing  them.  The 
more  extensive  ovir  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  la- 
bor of  eminent  metaphysicians  throughout  the  world  in  an* 
cionit' times  and  in  modem,  the  deeper  will  be  our  conviction 
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that  their  praiseworthy  and  toilsome  studies,  though  thejr 
have  conferred  rich  benefits  upon  all  succeeding  ages,  ha?e 
net  accomplished  every  thing,  but  have  left  a  terra  incoenita 
which  makes  ample  room  for  the  investigations  of  others* 
The  translation  of  Cousin  in  this  country  sikI  the  metaphysi- 
cal treatisesofProfessorUpham,theP8ychology  of  the  lament- 
ed President  of  Marshall  College,  Dr.  Rauch,  and  now,  the 
Mental  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  may  be  regarded  as 
eonvincing  evidence  both  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of 
additional  elucidation,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  It 
is  creditable  to  our  country,  and  its  literature,  that  so  miioh 
•has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  done  so  well. 

Much  was  anticipated,  when,  in  the  forthcoming  Psycholo- 
gy of  Dr.  Rauch,  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  metaphysicNi 
of  the  English  Language  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
German.    Many,  who  had  received  but  vague  rumors  con- 
cerning the  metaphysical  principles  adopted  in  that  land  of 
profound  learning,  and  deep  research— *Oermany — who  de- 
sired, to  be  initiated  through  the  medium  of  our  vemaouiar 
idiom,  and  by  one  who  had  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  these  subjects,  into 
the  explanation  of  the  human  mmd,  as  given  by  Kant, 
Fichtc,  8chelling,  Hegel,  Heinroth,   Schubert,  and  othets, 
hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  that  work,  a  year  or  two 
since.    How  much   was  aocomplisbed  towards  gratifying 
these  desires,  and  what  position  the  author  will  take  amongst 
our  metaphysicians,  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  determine. 
It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  express  the  opinion,  ^that 
eeither  they  who  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises,  nor  they 
who  have  been  heated  in  their  condenmation  of  the  vroric, 
have  hit  upon  the  proper  medium.    The  Psychology  of  Dr. 
.Schmucker  comes  before  us,  too,  with  peculiar  preiensmw, 
and  raises  in  conseouence  of  them,  peculiar  expectations,    it 
0iay  be  asserted,  that  a  system  of  meitaphysics  could  appear 
under  no  more  auspicious  banner  than  that  which  is  hung  out 
by  this.     It  professes  to  be  the  product  not  of  thestudy  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  science,  but  of  original  examination  of  the 
mind,  or,  to  express  it  in  the  wonted  phraseology  of  the  craft, 
the  exercise  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  aulbor*8  men- 
tal operations.    The  propriety  and  the  value  of  this  method 
all  the  initiated  will  concede.    Its  diflSculty  has  deterrtd 
many  from  undertaking  it,  and  but  few  comparatively  kste 
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pushed  it  to  any  great  extent.  But  notwithstanding  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  undertaking,  our  author  has,  during  years  of 
patient  study,  Yentured  independently  to  analyze  his  own 
mental  processes.  The  history  of  his  procedure,  and  the 
classification  of  our  mental  actions  are  here  given  us.  Such  a 
contribution,  from  such  a  mind,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
sent of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

The  matter  is  viewed  by  us  in  this  light.  There  are  yet, 
after  ages  of  study,  dark  places  in  the  human  mind.  These 
are  to  be  illuminated,  not  by  compiling  systems  from  Locke, 
and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown ;  not  by  new  arrange- 
ments o^bld  matter ;  not  by  additional  beautiful  illustrations 
of  known  truthst  but  by  repairing  to  the  mind  itself,  catching 
up  and  detaining  its  fleeting  operations,  and  making  them  the 
subjects  of  thorough  investigation.  The  author  of  tiiis  book, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  discards  for  the 
time,  the  labors  of  others,  and  engages  in  proper  efforts  of  in- 
duction, to  obtain  firmer  footing.  In  pursumg  this  course 
he  has  not  failed.  Those  who  read  his  book,  and  we  venture 
Co  predict  that  it  will  be  extensively  read,  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  has  planted  his  standard  in  advance  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  takes  his  place  among  original  and  indepen- 
dent thinkers,  and  deserves  to  be  enrolled — an  honor  which 
we  would  not  allow  to  the  mere  compiler,  or  teacher  of  men- 
tal philosophy — among  metaphysicians;  with  such  men  as 
Kant,  Heinroth,  Schubert  in  Germany,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart 
and  Brown,  in  Great  Britain. 

His  position  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  extracts 
firom  bis  preface.  "  About  sixteen  years  ago,  having  been 
called  to  take  charge  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  to  devote  particular  attention  to  his  instructions  in  this 
department,  ana  formed  a  resolution,  which  has  doubtless  had^ 
some  influence  on  this  system.  He  had  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  patriarchs  of  British  Metaphysics,  Locke,  <| 
iteid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  as  well  as  some  few  German 
authors  ;  but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  present  an  entirely 
natural  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  his  own  mental  phe- 
nomena. He  then  resolved  to  study  exclusively  his  own 
mind,  and  for  ten  years,  he  read  no  book  on  this  subject. 
During  this  period,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  exami- 
nation of  his  own  mental  phenomena ;  and  having  travelled 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  employed  the  leisure  of  several 
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additional  years  to  review  and  mature  his  views,  he  now  pre- 
sents to  the  public  the  following  outline  of  a  system,  as  in 
all  its  parts  the  result  of  original,  analytic  induction."  Dr. 
Schmucker  adds,  that  the  publication  appears  ''after  fre- 
quent solicitations  from  those  who  heard  the  author's  lectures, 
and  from  other  gentlemen  of  high  literary  and  scientific  rank, 
who  examined  the  manuscript,  and  that  the  work  is  at  length 
submitted  to  the  public,  with  an  earnest  solicitude  that  it  may 
subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  happiness.  The 
author  does  not  flatter  himself  that  his  views  on  all  the  topics 
discussed,  have  reached  entire  accuracy ;  he  will  thankmlly 
receive  and  carefully  weigh  any  suggestion  which  may  be 
made,  especially  if  presented  in  tlie  spirit  of  benevolence, 
or  of  literary  comity."  In  the  above  remarks,  we  have  an 
expose  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  it  every  where  bears 
marks  of  such  an  origin.  The  names  of  celebrated  writers 
on  mental  philosophy,  do  not  present  themselves  on  every 
page  to  endorse  opinions  or  illustrate  facts.  The  writer  speaks 
for  himself.  He  presents  his  own  mental  movements.  His 
prompter  is  the  microcosm  within  him,  in  the  various  phases 
that  it  presents  under  the  influence  of  the  material  world.  In  a 
rapid,  but  very  interesting  sketch,  there  is  given  an  outline  of 
the  various  systems  of  classification  which  have  been  adopted 
by  metaphysicians.  No  one  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  clear.  The  nearest  approximations  to  the  author's  own 
views  are  found  in  German  writers.  Their  arrangement,  as 
we  have  frequently  met  with  it  in  different  authors,  coincides 
more  nearly  with  that  of  our  author  than  he  appears  to  have 
seen.  Our  understanding  of  the  three  leading  powers,  Vor- 
stellungs  verm<)gen  or  Erkentniss  vermogen,  Gefiehls  ver- 
m6gen,  and  Begehrens  verm5gen,  as  given  by  them,  coincides 
in  the  main  with  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  action  of  Prof. 
Schmucker,  though  the  materials  embraced  in  them  are 
somewhat  diflerent.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  in 
the  Moral,  a  system  of  Ethics  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rein- 
hard,  the  first  edition  of  which,  was  published  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Professor  Fischhaber,  with  whom  we 
have  no  acquaintance,  has  not  done  justite  to  the  logical 
character  of  the  German  mind,  in  the  order  in  which  he 
arranges  the  powers,  as  cited  in  this  work.  The  general 
arrangement  is,  in  otlier  German  writers,  presented  precisely 
in  the  order  of  succession  in  which  our  author's  is  given.   Of 
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iU  correctnesa,  no  one  can  doubt.  Professor  Upham,  in  his 
interesting  work,  on  mental  science,  has  at  last,  fairly  arrived 
at  an  adjustment  of  the  mental  states,  which  is  substantially 
the  same.  No  other  classification  will  hereafter  be  used. 
Whatever  terms  may  be  employed  to  designate  these  classes 
of  mental  operations,  they  will  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  in- 
tellectual sentiment,  and  active,  or  as  the  author  expresses  it, 

1.  Cognitive  ideas, 

2.  Sentient  ideas, 

3.  Active  operations. 

Without  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  our  luiowledge  is 
first  explained.  The  material  world  in  its  various  aspects, 
through  the  medium  of  the  organic  senses,  is  regarded  as  its 
source.  The  whole  discussion  on  this  subject  is  entirely  in  • 
the  spirit  of  Locke,  and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  we 
perceive  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  class  of  results  which 
harmonize  more  nearly  with  those  of  that  celebrated  meta- 
physician than  with  those  of  any  other. 

The  remarks  on  the  cognitive  class  of  ideas  are  admirable. 
The  detail  of  their  extent  is  very  accurately  given.  The  ob- 
servations on  consciousness  are  deserving  of  notice,  though 
we  do  not  understand  the  author  to  differ  from  the  views  of 
Dr.  Brown,  endorsed  subsequently  by  Payne.  In  the  ac- 
count of  conscience,  we  object  to  our  author*s  position.  It 
belongs  rather  to  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  active  operations.  Its  materials  are 
doubtless  furnished  by  intellections,  and  it  is  modified  by 
them  ;  but  its  essence  is  the  feeling  of  approbation,  or  disap- 
probation, followed  by  feelings  of  obligation.  Our  author, 
indeed,  does  make  it  both  cognitive  and  active,  but  we  wish 
he  had  been  more  explicit  on  the  sentient  part,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  ana  the  apparent  re- 
jection, with  which  he  may  be  charged,  of  a  morsil  sense. 

Unusual  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  work  to  classify  the 
various  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  terminology  has 
been  introduced,  which  we  confess,  we  should  have  preferred 
not  to  see.  It  gives  a  pedantic  air  to  the  work,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  manly,  lucid,  and  we  will  say,  metaphysi- 
cal style  of  the  book.    If  the  ordinary  mode  ojf  speaking  of 
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external  objects  had  been  selected,  it  would  better  have  Baited  • 
our  taste,  aiid  perhaps  attracted  some  who  have  a  great  hor^ 
ror  of  books  treating  familiar  subjects  in  an  unusual  man* 
ner.  We  have  not  much  to  say  about  this  classification, 
except  that  tbe  author  has  taken  new  ground,  or  rerived 
old,  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  absolute  entities.  Here 
he  is  a  thorough  realist,  and  gives  not  only  name,  but  a  ^'local- 
habitation"  to  those  fleeting  entities,  time  «nd  space,  and. 
number. 

To  accord  tbe  praise  of  ingenuity  to  these  speculations  is 
^asy,  ft  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
what  is  said  of  space.  It  is  less  difficult  to  consider  it  as* 
something  existing  without,  and  to  give  it  a  place  amongst 
material  existences,  but  when  the  same  is  asked  for  time 
and  number,  it  produces  a  pause  and  a  balancing  of  thought. 
After  all,  we  must  consent  to  remain^  we  suppose,  where  our 
recent  metaphysicians  have  agreed  to  place  us  in  this  matter, 
incapable  m  giving  any  otKer  account  of  these  ideas,  than 
that  they  are  under  certain  circumstances  suggested  to  the 
miDdv  They  have  an  internal  origin.  For  them,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  pure  reason  as  a  Kantian  would  say, — to  re- 
flection as  a  disciple  of  Locke  would  express  himself,  or  to 
original  suggestion  as  would  be  said  by  our  later  writers  on 
metaphysics. 

We  prefer  to  occupy  tbe  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
by  those  who  tell  us — answering  the  views  of  those  who 
coincide  with  our  author,  and  expressing  their  own,—"  if  it 
were  of  external  origin,  (the  notion  of  space,)  as  asserted  by 
Liocke,  if  it  could  properly  be  said  to  come  into  the  mind  by 
the  way  of  sensation,  we  should  be  able  to  make  such  a  refer* 
•ence  of  it.  But  let  us  enquire.  It  will  evidently  not  be 
pretended,  that  the  notion  of  space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
senses  of  ta«le,  of  smell,  or  of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  as- 
cribed to  the  sense  of  touch  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  feeling  ?  A 
single  consideration  will  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
will  certainly  be  acknowledged,  that  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, by  the  sense  of  touch, — with  the  single  exception,  per- 
haps, 01  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  it,— ^of  any  thing  which  does  not  present  some 
resistance.  The  degree  of  resistance  may  greatly  vary,  but 
there  will  be  always  some.  But  no  one  will  undertake  to 
say  that  resistance  is  a  quality  of  space,  or  enters  any  way 
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into  his  notice  of  it.**  Tested  by  the  sense  of  sight,  it  bears 
no  analogy  to  its  notices,  and  we  suppose  no  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given  but  that  whieh  refers  it  to  the  mind  in 
the  exercise  of  original  suggestion. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  duration  and 
number,  and  it  may  be  thought  by  many  with  reduplicated 
force.  We  commend  to  the  careml  examination  of  metaphy- 
sicians the  author's  speculations  on  these  points.  TheybaTe 
been  elaborated  with  much  care;  though  they  do  not  remove 
the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  existea  on  this  subject. 

We  may  notice  with  high  approbation  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  work.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  is  much  that  is 
deserving  of  notice.  In  connection  with  cognitive  ideas,  we 
have  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  error,  me  careful  study 
of  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  use  to  every  one,  who  would 
have  clear  mental  representatives  of  external  things,  or  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  truth. 

In  the  science  of  education,  and  in  the  processes  of  self- 
improvement  much  may  be  learned  from  the  summary  of  the 
sources  of  error  given.  We  pass  on  to  the  chapter  (the  dd,) 
in  which  the  organic  process,  oy  which  we  obtain  our  ideas, 
is  handled.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  offers  nothing  new. 
A  clear  and  satisfactory  account  is  civen  of  the  action  of  the 
senses,  and  their  relation  to  mental  operations.  We  could 
have  desired  in  a  book  intended  for  students,  and  academic 
use — a  more  copious  development  of  the  operation  of  the 
senses.  The  materials  are  at  hand,  and  it  will  be  easy,  in  a 
future  edition,  to  supply  this  defect,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable.  If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  before  we 
leave  this  first  and  fundamental  part  of  the  treatise,  whether 
the  independent  investigations  ot  our  author  have  made  any 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  we  feel  constrained  to  answer 
that  they  have  not ;  but  iney  have  sustained  the  previous  dis- 
coveries of  others,  and  set  forth  with  unusual  clearness  and 
force,  the  intercourse  between  matter  and  the  mind,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former,  for  the  furniture  with 
which  it  is  fitted  up.  We  proceed  to  the  second  grand  divi- 
sion of  this  picture  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  feel  disposed 
to  permit  the  author  to  speak  occasionally  for  himself,  as  our 
design  is  mainly,  to  enable  those  unacquainted  with  the  work 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  what  they  may  expect  from  the 
perusal  of  it. 
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The  term  ideas,  in  connection  with  the  sentient  states  of 
the  mind»  appears  somewhat  incongruous*  It  has  been  so  ex- 
chisively  appropriated  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  naturalize  it  in  this  new  region.  We 
know  not  that  any  probation  which  may  be  assigned,  will  re- 
move the  difficuliy^-but  we  will  let  this  pass.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  indulge  in  minute  criticism.  We  feel  the  less 
disposed  to  do  it,  because  we  think  the  subject  of  feeling  has 
in  the  brief  space  of  twenty,  not  very  extended  pages,  been 
placed  in  a  dear  and  comprehensive  light.  These  pages 
cannot  be  read  without  the  conviction  that  the  author  was 
not  moving  in  the  beaten  track,  that  he  has  studied  carefully 
the  evolution  of  feeling,  and  has  exhibited  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  his  labors  worthy  of  high  praise.  We  have 
thought  our  best  writers  on  mental  philosopny  exceedingly  de- 
ficient in  their  exhibition  of  this  part  of  the  mind.  There  is 
no  agreement  in  classification,  no  uniformity  of  definition. 
The  points  of  agreement  and  diversity  in  our  ^elings,  are  set 
forth  so  obscurely,  that  the  mind  is  rather  bewildered  than 
guided  and  instructed.  A  slight  comparison  of  the  systems 
of  our  metaphysicians  will  establish  the  truth  of  our  remarks, 
and  render  it  evident  that  a  reforming  hand  was  needed  in 
this  part  of  mental  science.  We  see  it,  or  think  we  see  it 
here,  and  without  claiming  for  this  part  of  the  work  perfec- 
tion—without believing  that  it  cannot  be  improved, — we  give 
it  our  decided  approbation.  The  classification  of  feelings  is 
into  individual  and  relative.  By  the  first  is  meant  such  as  have 
a  reference  exclusively  to  ourselves.  By  the  other  is  meant 
michas  have  a  relation  to  some  other  sentient  being,  or  object. 
The  latter  are  subdivided  into  benevolent  feelings,  malevolent 
feelings,  sympathetic  feelings,  and  antipathetic  feelings.  We 
know  not  that  a  better  arrangement  has  been  given  than  this. 
In  common  with  others,  we  do  not  like  the  term  malevolent 
as  applied  to  any  original  part  of  our  constitution,  but  know 
not  what  to  substitute,  unless  it  be  defensive  feelings.  The 
laws  of  feeling  are  laid  down  very  fiilly,  and  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner.  There  is  much  jn  this  part  of  the  work  calcu- 
lated to  render  important  aid  in  the  sesthetical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  mind — much  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Liet  us  hear  the  author  on  a  point  of  great  moment,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  some  of  the  discussions  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  Biblicid  Repository.    From  the  pre- 
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ceding  laws,  and  cooMderatioaByit  is  eyidentthat  tbe  state  of 
our  feelings  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  our  own  control.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  no  man  can  instantly  change  his  feelings 
by  a  mere  volition  to  do  so.  But  the  end  can  be  accomplish^ 
eventually,  by  his  habttnally  directing  his  attention  to  those 
entities  and  truths,  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  feelings. 
We  are,  therefore,  justly  hela  responsible  by  our  moral 
covemor  for  the  character  of  our  feelings.  Nor  is  the  case 
different  with  what  is  often  termed  the  habitual  state  of  our 
feelings  and  affections.  As  every  feeling  is  individual  and 
transient,  as  it  continues  only  as  long  as  our  minds  dwell  on 
liie  entity  or  idea  which  excited  it,  and  as  it  must,  in  every 
;tnstance,  be  excited  anew  by  the  appropriate  entity,  or  our 
knowledge  of  it,  it  follows  that  by  the  state  of  our  feelings 
or  affections,  must  be  meant  our  susceptibility  for  feelii^ 
from  any  particular  entities.  This  jsusceptibility  is  perma- 
nent, being  a  part  of  our  original  ccmstitution^  and  is  either 
increased  or  diminished  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  fre- 
quently and  desiffnedly  exercised  towards  any  given  object. 
It  would  have  eimanced  the  value  of  the  work,  and  rendered 
It  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  colleges,. 
if  the  author  had  introduced  separate  notices  of  the  more 
prominent  feelinffs,  and  illustrated  them  by  such  facts  as  are 
;COfttously  at  hand.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
jsketch  the  prominent  outlines — the  filling  up  and  coloring  he 
has  ieft  to  the  viva  voce  instructor,  or  perhaps  he  may  intend 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  performing  it,  and  give  Uie  results  in 
future  editions. 

The  third  and  last  part  yet  claims  our  attention.  We  take 
it  up  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  require  much  space  to  do 
it  justice.  Had  the  author  done  nothing  else,  his  account  of 
the  active  operations  would  entitle  him  to  the  praise  which 
we  have  accorded  and  give,  to  his  contributions  to  metaphy- 
sics, the  claim  of  origmality  and  depth.  We  challenge,  for 
this  part  of  the  work,  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  metaphysician,  to  the  orator,  ta 
the  theologian,  and  to  the  expounder,  in  the  sacred  desk^  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  difference  between  active  operations  and  other  mental 
states  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  perfectly 
clear.  They  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  discriminated  by  thte 
•ingle  feature,  that  ^^  knowledge  and  feeling  are  inwasd  ef- 
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fects  produced  from  without ;  the  active  operations  are  out- 
ward effects  caused  from  within."  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better, — it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  would  better 
have  covered  the  ground  occupied  by  active  operations  as  de- 
scribed by  him, — if  the  author,  whose  language  we  have  quot- 
ed, had  said,  active  operations  are  effects  originated  within. 
The  views  of  the  author  do  not  require  that  the  effects  should 
be  external,  unless  he  consider  ideas  external,  and  in  a  former 

Eart  of  the  work,  he  does  express  the  opinion,  which  is  per- 
aps  not  better  than  the  old  notion  of  iaeas  being  images  of 
objects,  that  they  are  something  different  from  the  mind. 

The  active  operations  are  in  number  five — inspection,  ar- 
rangement, modification,  mental  direction  of  our  physical 
Hction,  and  the  process  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  others. 

Attention  is  not  considered  "  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct active  process,  but  is  defined  the  energy  of  the  sotd 
exerted  in  some  active  operation."  The  process  of  inspec- 
tion embraces  what  has  in  former  systems  been  attributed  to 
the  faculties  of  perception,  consciousness,  conception,  judg- 
ment in  moral  as  well  intellectual  and  physical  cases,  volun- 
tary recollection,  analytic  reasoning  and  conscience.  Ar- 
rangement is  defined  **  that  active  operation  of  the  soul  by 
which  we  select  some  from  the  mass,  either  of  external 
entities  themselves,  or  of  our  mental  representatives  of  them, 
and  place  them,  as  wholes  or  units,  in  a  particular  order, 
with  a  view  to  a  specific  purpose." 

This  is  the  operation  by  which'  induction  is  made,  classes, 
orders,  genera  and  species  are  formed — ^by  which  we  arrange 
in  logical  order  our  ideas  on  the  various  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, and  form  syllogisms.  We  are  pleased  with  the  various 
items  presented  under  this  head.  Tney  may  admit  of  sonie 
improvement,  but,  on  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
satisfactory.  Modification  is  the  third  active  operation  of  the 
mind  and  is  defined,  ''that  active  operation  of  the  soul,  by 
which  we  take  some  from  among  our  mental  representatives 
of  real  entities,  and  bring  them  into  such  forms,  or  combina- 
tions as  do  not  correspond  to  realities ;  that  is,  make  arbitrary 
substantive  and  composite  entities  out  of  them."  The 
definition  sufficiently  explains  the  propriety  of  such  a  clasri- 
fication,  and  the  precise  function  which  it  subserves. 

The  remailLS  under  this  head,  on  a  priori  knowledge,  arc 
deserving  of  attention,  a  knowledge  which  is  not  the  iresuh 
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of  external  influence,  but  intuitively  presented  to  the  mind. 
Admitting  the  ingenuity  of  our  author's  reasoning,  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  no  better  account  can  be  given  of 
these  ideas  than  that  they  do,  under  certain  given  circumstanc- 
es, suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  speculations  of 
philosophers  may  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  reference 
of  ideas  to  an  internal  source, — ^but  we  cannot  yet  give  in  our 
adhesion  to  the  prominence  which  is  given  in  this  work  to 
the  maxim,  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  in  sensu." 
We  believe  that  the  sensuous  metaphysics  have  led  to  extrava- 
l^ant  and  dangerous  theories.  Have  they  not  produced  the 
idealism  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
materialism  and  atheism  of  the  French  philosophers  on  the 
other  ?  Did  not  the  critical  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  its 
various  modifications,  as  they  appear  in  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians, in  Cousin  in  France,  and  in  Upham,  of  our  own 
country,  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of  the  sensuous  system, 
and  rescue  morality  and  religion  from  threatened  ruin  ?  While 
we  make  these  remarks,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  Professor  Schmucker  had,  during  the  1 

sixteen  years  in  which  he  has  been  laboring  on  this  work,  I 

paid  some  attention  to  the  productions  of  others,  his  views 
would  have  been  more  comprehensive.  By  looking  at  the 
advances  made  by  metaphysics  in  other  hands, — anawe  be- 
lieve that  real,  substantial  advances  have  been  made — ^he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  rectify  his  own  views  and  given 
additional  value  to  his  system.  We  are  not  Kantians,  we  do 
not  profess  to  have  studied  his  works.  We  are  not  certain 
that  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  them ;  but  if  we  have 
at  all  appreciated  his  views,  as  they  have  been  presented  to 
us  by  others,  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
matter,  and  have  particularly,  in  this,  been  of  eminent  service, 
that  they  have  directed  the  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is 
knowledge  in  man  that  is  not  derived  from  the  senses.  This 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of 
Locke — although  we  may  not  charge  him  directly  with  a 
similar  omission,  and  the  consequences  have  been  frightful, 
and  have  been  arrested  solely,  humanly  speaking,  by  a 
sounder  philosophy. 

To  avoid  extending  our  reflections  too  far,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pass  over  several  instructive  sections,  and  to  touch 
slightly  upon  what  remains.    The  occurrence  of  active  oper- 
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ations  is  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which,  by  its 
constitution  is  active.  To  the  question,  Why  does  the  soul, 
at  any  ffiven  time,  engage  in  one  of  the  active  operations 
rather  man  another,  it  is  said,  '*  Every  individual  will  un- 
hesitatingly reply,  that  these  operations  are  engaged  in,  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  either  from  deliberate  choice,  or  from  habit." 
The  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  active  operations  is  dien 
said  to  be  two-fold  : — 1.  Voluntary ;  2.  Spontaneous.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  will  is  <]i8cu88ed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  account  of  the  constitutional 
inclinations  by  which  we  are  influenced,  presents  the  whole 
matter«in  a  novel  light,  and  renders  this  part  of  the  work 
particularly  instructive.  It  enables  us  to  solve  the  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  moral  structure,  and  shows  clearly  the  source 
of  the  light  and  shade  of  human  character.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  author's  philosophy 
in  regard  to  habitual  actions.  The  facility  of  performance, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  exclude  the  precursory  agency. 
Does  not  the  author's  view,  though  contrary  to  his  expressed 
opinion,  in  regard  to  spontaneous  actions,  place  them  beyond 
the  region  of  responsibility — at  least  to  a  considerable  extent? 

If,  in  any  action  of  conformity,  or  non-conformity  to  the  law 
of  God,  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  wanting, 
does  it  not  cease  to  be  praise  or  blame-worthy?  How  much 
better  are  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind  than  necessary 
actions  ?  In  ail  cases,  in  which  the  will  determines  the  action, 
we  must  suppose  repewed  eflfort  to  be  necessary,  however 
slight  may  be  our  consciousness  of  it. 

The  style  of  this  work,  as  we  have  incidentally  mentioned, 
is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and  adapted  to  the  subject.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  the  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  as  was  said 
of  Dr.  Brown's,  that  they  are  too  poetical.    The  language  is 

Srecise,  and  as  before  stated  metaphysical,  that  is,  suited  to 
iscussions  of  this  nature.  We  may  mention  with  most 
decided  approbation  the  religious  aspects  of  the  work.  It  is 
Christian  metaphysics,  and  in  this  respect  will  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  admirable  treatises  of  Professor  Upnam. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  theologian,  and  in  looking  at  the  human 
mind,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  theological  bearings 
of  his  discoveries,  and  perceiving,  to  make  them  known.  If 
we  have  given  high  praise  to  this  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, it  has  not  been  indiscriminate.    We  have  endeavored  to 
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S're  our  impressioiu  honestly.  We  have  no  sympathy  willi 
at  criticism  which  praises,  or  blames,  without  reference  to 
truth.  Troth  shoola  be  oar  guide  always,  and  to  this  eveiy 
thinff  should  be  sacrificed. 

We  leave  this  work  with  sincere  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  author,  gratitude  for  his  labors,  which  have  been  brought 
to  so  successful  an  issue,  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may 
secure  such  a  reward  as  a  Christian  man  should  desire,  and 
with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  his  labors,  in  our  ftiture 
efforts  to  teach  ingenuous  youth  the  philosophy  of  the  noblest 
part  of  God's  craation,— the  immortal  mind  oi  immortal  man. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Soms   CoNSIBERATIOKS  OK  PaNTHBISH. 
TnuAlttd  1Mb  di»  B«tm  TMelagiqM,  ^  tike  JttAior  Editor. 

Wb  hare  heard  incessanily,  for  some  years,  that  PantheisAi 
threatens  to  become  the  dominant  system  of  philosophy,  and 
wf  are  pointed  to  all  the  evils,  as  already  pressinff  on  us,  which 
avs  accumulated  on  those  enervated  persons,  who  hav&  fallen 
asleep  in  that  base  and  dangerous  doctrine.  The  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject  seem  to  us  exaggerated.  That  system 
may  be  adopted  happily,  by  some  solitary  thoughtful,  secluded 
from  the  noise  and  busde  of  the  world,  and  conversant  rather 
with  books  than  with  men,  it  may  even,  if  you  please,  gath- 
er around  it  some  adepts,  and  become  die  banner  of  a  whole 
seot,  as  has  scmietimes  happened  ;  but  do  yon  suppose  that 
it  can  effect  anything  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  real  life, 
in  a  moment,  and  among  the  people,  where  everything  turns 
to  a  frightful  positivism,  to  a  disgusting  utilitarianism.  It 
is  deplorable,  mdeed,  not  to  be  preserved  from  excess  and 
fiom  an  ultra  error,  and  one  that  is  fatal ;  but  the  sad  spiecta- 
cle  which  society  presents,  ought  to  make  us  fear  less  the 
ingress  of  pantheistic  doctrines,  than  the  scepticism  and 
egoism  which  menace  the  foondatioBs  of  society. 


.*'• 
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Pantheism  is,  from  its  very  nature.  Utile  suited  to  beeome  > 
popular ;  moreover,  a  system  requiring  a  considerable  amount . 
of  exaltation,  stands  litue  chance  of  success  in  an  a^e  vrbon 
everything  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation ;  and  in  fin^;  . 
of  all  philosophical  opinions  it  is  the  one  most  repugnant  to 
French  character,  of  which  the  two  principal  traits,  activity 
a^d  the  feeling  of  personality,  are  incompatible  with  a  mode 
of  perception,  which  compels  man  to  abdicate  his  individual- 
ity in  order  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  absolute. 

Besides,  a  mere  momentary  interest  is  not  enough  to  call 
our  attention  to  pantheism ;  an  interest  purely  scientific  and 
philosophical,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  alone  sofBcient  to  engage 
the  mind  in  an  examination  of  a  theory,  which,  like  all  the 
grand  systems,  is  reproduced  in  every  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  has  played,  and  still  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  human  thought,  and  which,  more  than  <mce, 
has  exercised  some  influence  on  theological  doctrines.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  make  a  complete  work  on  the  subject ;  our 
intention  is  only  to  ofier  some  considerations  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting,  iufgeneral,  what  pantheism  is,  and  appreciating 
it  at  its  proper  value.  Two  tilings  are  ineluded  in  this  in- 
tention. In  the  first  place  we  -shall  endeavor  to  give  an  idea 
of  pantheism  as  complete  and  exact  as  we  ^possibly  can,  and 
in  the  second  place,  point  out  the  causes  from  which  it 
arises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  errors  connected  with  it,  and 
the  dangers  it  presents,  either  in  the  field  of  thought,  or  in 
that  of  practical  life. 

I.  General  expositien  of  PantJieism.-'^f  all  the  questione 
presented  to  the  human  mind,  none  is  more  capable  of  excil- 
mg  its  curiosity  than  that  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  this  subject,  we  can  only  express  some 
hypotheses,  more  or  less  dependent  on  some  induction  and 
some  analogies ;  but  each  system  furnishes  one  in  harmony 
always. with  its  own  point  of  view.  We  are  not  here  to  be 
occupied  about  those  different  suppositions,  we  wish  to  speak 
only  of  that  proposed  by  pantheists,  and  which  constitutes 
the  essense  of  their  system.  It  may  be  said  that  pantheism 
consists  entirely  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  pretends  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  the  universe.  It  is 
that  which  constitutes  and  characterizes  it.  To  unfold  the 
manner  in  which  it  understands  and  undertakes  to  explain 
that  relation,  is  to  say  what  pantheism  is  :  all  the  rest  ei  the 
system  is  but  a  logical  consequence  of  that  opinion. 
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And  first,  pantheism  differs  in  its  notion  of  that  relation 
from  theism.  Whilst  the  latter  regards  God  as  the  author, 
and  the  world  as  his  work,  the  former  lq0(s  upon  God  a&  a 
principle,  of  which  the  world  is  a  necessary  and  logical  con- 
sequence. Hence,  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
ideas  which  those  systems  present  of  the  world  and  of  God. 
According  to  theism,  God  and  the  world  differ  in  their  na- 
tures ;  according  to  pantheism,  the  world  is  but  an  external 
manifestation  oi  the  same  essence  with  the  Deity.  The  for- 
mer represents  God  as  a  conscious  and  free  agent,  who  crea- 
ted the  world  by  an  act  of  his  own  will ;  the  latter,  as  a  pow- 
er living  and  active,  necessarily  producing  the  world  as  the 
result  of  its  unceasing  activity. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  theory  on 
that  important  question.  The  basis  is  the  same  in  all  the 
systems  arising  from  that  point  of  view  ;  the  developments, 
the  proofs,  the  mode  of  presentment,  are  the  only  things  that 
differ  in  any  of  them.  In  all,  God  is  a  natura  natnrans  and 
the  world  a  natura  naturata*  The  former  is  the  immanent 
principle  of  the  latter,  as  our  spirit  is  the  immanent  principle 
of  our  thoughts,  of  our  intellectual  productions.  Our  thoughts 
are  but  our  spirit  manifested  ;  so,  says  pantheism,  the  natura 
naturata,  the  world,  is  but  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
natura  naturans,  of  God. 

After  these  general  considerations,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  different  systems  which  have  successively  formed  from 
that  point  of  view.  This  examination  will  give  us  a  more  pre- 
cise and  more  complete  idea  of  the  hypothesis  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  pantheistic  systems. 

] .  The  first  form  under  which  pantheism  is  presented  in  his- 
toiy^t  is  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  view  of  the  analogy 


*  Expressions  consecrated  by  usage,  anterior  to  Spinosa, 
and  frequently  used  by  him. 

t  We  pass  by  the  pantheistic  systems  of  India,  which  seem 
like  the  classic  ground  of  pantheism.  But  as  our  object  is 
not  so  much  an  exposition  and  history  of  all  such  systems,  as 
an  appreciation  of  the  general  value  of  their  foundation,  we 
can,  without  much  inconvenience,  allow  ourselves  this  omis- 
sion ;  the  more  so  as,  excepting  some  differences,  the  tenden- 
cy and  psychological  source  of  the  pantheism  of  India  are  the 
same  as  those  of  neoplatonism,  of  which  we  shall  speak  far- 
ther on. 
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supposed  to  be  discovered  between  the  universe  and  man,  and 
on  the  other,  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Struck 
with  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  it  inquires 
what  is  the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  believed 
that  the  principle  must  possess  sometliing  reasonable,  since  a 
being  without  reason  would  not  be  able  to  create  and  main- 
tain order  so  perfect  as  that  which  presides  over  the  celes- 
tial movements  and  all  natural  phenomena.  The  world, 
therefore,  is  represented  as  having  a  rational  principle,  directing 
its  operations,  just  as  there  is  in  man  a  spirit  which  directs 
his  movements. 

Consequently,  pantheism  admits  a  soul  of  the  world,  and, 
without  determining  precisely  what  that  general  soul  is,  it 
contents  itself  with  considering  it  as  the  principle  of  what- 
ever is  ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  particularity  and  di- 
versity of  the  individual  beings,  it  represents  the  world  as  its 
body,  and  particular  souls  as  its  effusions,  its  emanations. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  that  hypothesis  flows  especially 
from  isnorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Not  being  able  to  ex- 
plain the  remilarity,  harmony  and  constancy  of  the  motions 
and  of  the  life,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  by  mathematical  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  which  they  could  not  even  Buspect,  the  ancients 
were  led  to  think  them  the  result  of  a  rational  principle,  pos- 
sessing consciousness,  or  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge. Thence,  they  were  obliged  to  find  some  analogy  be- 
tween man,  a  being  material  as  to  his  exterior,  but  having  a 
spirit  within  directing  all  his  movements,  and  that  immense 
universe  which  also  appeared  only  as  a  material  mass,  but 
whose  ven^  regular  phenomena  betrayed  a  species  of  intelli- 

frence.  That  analogy  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion,  and 
ed  them  to  consider  it  as  one  living  whole,  composed  of  two 
parts,  a  soul  and  a.body,  which,  although  distinct,  sustain  to 
each  other  a  relation  as  intimate  as  that  existing  between  the 
body  and  spirit  of  man. 

That  species  of  pantheism,  which,  among  the  ancients, 
was  able  to  rest  on  an  appearance  of  reason,  can  evidently 
have  no  chance  of  success  in  the  present  actual  state  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Accordingly,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  soul  of  the  world  is  no  longer  met  with  in  modem 
systems,  and  if  the  word  is  found  in  some,  it  is  employed  in 
a  sense  altogether  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the 
ancients. 
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2.  Pantheism  appeared  even  under  that  form  only  in  the 
first  periods  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Eleate  soon 
transferred  it  to  its  veritable  groand,  and  placed  it  on  reason 
for  its  pedestal.  They  said  they  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  soul  of  the  world  would  still  approach  too  near  to  Dualism^' 
and  that  they  wished  to  avoid  the  consequence  by  changing 
the  principle.  With  the  Eleatae  there  is,  in  effect,  no  more 
question  about  a  soul  of  the  world  distinct  from  it,  penetrating 
and  governing  iu  They  have  already  considered  the  mate* 
rial  world  as  a  phenomenon,  to  which  they  seem  not  to  assign 
a  veritable  reality. 

It  is  ne  more  on  a  simple  analogy  that  they  found  their 
system,  but  on  dialectic  reasoning.  Nothing,  they  say, 
comes  from  nothing—^something  cannot  spring  out  of  no« 
thing,  for  if  otherwise,  why  and  how  will  it  come  from  it  ? 
Now,  that  being  which  has  not  had  a  beginning  will  not  have 
an  end, — for  we  cannot  admit  a  succession  of  beings.  The 
being  produced  must,  in  effect,  be  either  identical  with  that 
which  has  produced  it,  or  must  differ  from  it  in  something. 
If  it  were  identical  with  it,  the  two  beings  would  be  really 
but  one  and  the  same  being ;  if  different  from  it,  that  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  first,  that  which  was  new  in  it, 
would  be  without  a  cause,  would  proceed  from  no  principle, 
would  come  out  of  nothing,  which  cannot  be  admitted.  All 
that  is,  is  therefore  eternal.  From  the  eternity  of  being,  the 
£leat£  deduced  its  infinity,  from  its  infinity  its  unity,  from 
its  unity  its  indivisibility,  its  unchanging  and  constant  uni- 
formity, and  finally,  from  its  indivisibility  its  incorporeity. 

That  which  conducted  the  Eleatae  to  the  opinion  of  the 
unity,  immutability,  and  eternity  of  matter,  was  the  feeling 
of  the  numberless  contradictions  and  oppositions  which  meet 
us  in  our  acquisitions  of  knowledge  from  experience,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Those  oppositions  seemed  to 
them  irreconcilable.  They  saw  that  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  ascend  from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  from  fact  to 
fact,  up  to  the  point  where  they  cease  ;  that  he  can  no  better 
dispose  harmoniously  all  the  judgments  acquired  by  experi- 
ence in  a  single  and  unique  focus,  in  a  theory  one  and  com-i 
plete — and  not  being  willing,  in  questions  surpassing  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding,  to  rest  on  mere  pre- 
sumptions, they  appealed  to  another  source  of  knowledge; 
regarding  ihat  alone  as  legitimate,  and  considering  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  as  a  pure  illusion,  or,  if  you  prefer^  aS 
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something  subjectiyei  and  ha?inff  no  general  and  univemd 
▼alue.  The  senses  apprize  us  of  a  multiplicity  of  things 
with  which  they  put  u^  in  connection ;  but  according  to  the 
Eleatae,  there  is  tnere  an  illusion,  an  illusion  which  makei9  to 
us  objective  the  purely  subjective  impressions  of  the  senses.* 
In  correcting  that  error  of  the  sensible  organs,  in  rising  above 
the  illusions  of  the  senses^  there  remains  no  more  than  the 
being,  the  veritable  and  sole  being,  besides  which  there,  is 
nothing. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  Eleatae  looked  upon  expe- 
rience and  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  is  a  char 
acteristic  of  all  pantheistic  systems,  which  are  essentially 
enemies  of  observation,  and  pretend  that  the  reason  is  im 
sole  source  of  true  knowledge.  We  remark,  in  passing,  this 
fact,  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  pantheism,  and  to 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  again.  As  to  the  rest, 
althouffh  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  the  memo- 
rials of  that  school  now  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  pur* 
sue  its  doctrines  in  their  details,  we  can  recognize  in  it  wiiat* 
ever  there  has  been  specially  remarkable,  even  down  to  mod* 
em  times. 

3.  A  third  form  of  pantheism  appears  in  Neoplatonisnu 
An  immense  field  would  here  be  opened  before  us,  if,  in  a . 
rapid  sketch,  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  confining 
ourselves  to  general  considerations.    The  doctrines  of  Neo- . 
platonism,  the  great  historical  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  are  derived  neither  from  logic  or  dialectics,  as  that 
of  the  Eleatae,  nor  from  imperfect  observation,  like  the  cos* 
mo^onies  of  the  first  Greek  philosophers ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  febrile  over-excitation  of  a  spirit  still  active  in . 
the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  decay,  but  without  force  sufficient 
to  stay  the  general  ruin.     Neoplatonism  is  the  genius  of 
Greece  grown  old  and  decrepid,  and  returning  with  pleasure 
to  the  first  emotions  of  its  infancy. 

What  is  most  important  to  us  here,  is  to  point  out  the* 
mystic  source  of  their  doctrines.  The  union  oi  the  soul  with 
God — that  is  the  highest  aim  they  propose  to  themselyes. 


*  The  El  eats  attributed  to  the  senses  what  Kant  does  to 
the  speculative  reason.  He  accuses  them,  too,  of  objectivat- 
iilg  ideas,  which  are  subjective,  in  his  opinion. 
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and  the  means  they  employ  to  eflfect  that  union,  become  more 
and  more  ascetic  and  theurgic  in  proportion  as  the  sect  ap- 
proaches its  end,  and  loses  the  little  ritaUty  that  animated  it 
at  its  commencement.  The  aim,  the  means,  and  the  expla- 
nations which  they  indicate,  hare  the  greatest  analogy  with 
the  design,  means  and  theories  of  the  pantheistic  systems  of 
the  East.  The  tendency  is  the  same  in  both ;  and  saving 
some  differences  owing  to  the  Grecian  spirit,  the  Neoplaton- 
ists  resemble  much  the  Yogi  of  India. 

The  core  of  their  system  is  the  theory  of  emanation.  We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  what  is  so  well  known.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  it  represents  the  diyi- 
nity  as  the  source  from  which  emanate  the  most  exalted  be- 
ings, these  again  as  the  source  of  those  less  elevated,  and  so 
on  successively  down  to  that  which  is  too  low  and  weak  to 
emit  from  it  any  thing  inferior  to  itself. 

Whatever  there  is  of  mysticism  in  pantheism,  the  Neopla- 
tonists  admitted  into  Christian  theology.  A  writer,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  published,  under  the  title 
of  Denys  the  Arcopagite,  some  works  in  which  Christianity 
and  Neoplatonism  were  amalgamated,  whether  because  he 
thought  he  could  again  give  currency  to  those  doctrines  by 

C resenting  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Christian  dress,  or  that 
eing  a  Neoplatonic  convert,  be  himself  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity through  his  first  philosophical  opinions.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Scotus  Erigena  translated  these  books  into  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  the  text  of  a  multitude 
of  commentaries,  and  the  manual  of  the  mystics  of  the  middle 
ages,  amongst  whom  it  is  rare  not  to  find  some  taint  of  pan- 
theism. 

4.  Hitherto  pantheism  \p  exhibited  to  us  as  a  system  nar- 
row in  its  expositions  and  exclusive  in  its  source.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  a  superficial  observation  is  its  only  basis 
— ^in  the  sect  of  the  Eleats,  it  offers  us  dialectic  considera- 
tions on  being,  and  unable  to  explain  nature,  is  compelled  to 
deny  its  existence  ;  with  the  Neoplatonists  it  revolves  round 
some  ideas,  and  becomes  inconsistent  whenever  it  will  de- 
scend into  details.  We  proceed  now  to  contemplate  it  scien- 
tifically, and  we  shall  find  it  more  complete,  if  not  more  veri- 
table. God  is  here  again  all  in  all,  substance  eternal,  alone, 
existing  only  by  itself ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the  world 
may  have  a  certain  contingent  reality.    Thus.    The  divine 
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substance  has  two  attributes,  two  modes  of  beinff,  which  are 
thought  and  extension.  By  the  attribute  of  thought,  God 
manifests  his  life,  and  that  manifestation  is  the  spiritual 
world.  Life  is  no  less  manifested  by  the  attribute  of  exten- 
sion, and  that  manifestation  is  the  material  world.  That  is 
the  common  foundation,  which  all  the  modem  systems  of 
pantheism  develope,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  ability. 

Spinosa  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  panthe- 
ism, although  preceded  in  that  way  by  Giordano  Bmno,  who 
assiduously  studied  the  Eleatae  and  Neoplatonics,  in  order  to 
form  a  system  differing  little,  as  well  in  its  basis  as  in  its 
structure,  from  that  of  ScheUing.  The  system  of  Spinosa 
has  its  origin  in  Cartesianism.  Leibnitz  has  said  with  much 
reason :  Spinosism  is  an  extravagant  {outre)  Cartesianism. 
Spinosa  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  Descartes,  that  there  is  but 
one  only  substance,  which  becomes  spirit  or  matter  accord- 
ingly as  it  receives  the  attribute  of  thought  or  that  of  exten 
sion;  but  instead  of  regarding  extension  and  thought  as  two 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  he  considers  them 
as  two  modes  of  being  of  that  sole  substance.  Here  it  is 
that  he  departs  from  pure  Cartesianism,  but  that  difference 
entails  pantheism  as  its  immediate  consequence.  If  thought 
and  extension  are  the  two  modes  of  being  of  that  substance, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  exterior  cause  to  give  it  thought  and 
extension ;  it  possesses  both  by  its  own  proper  nature.  The 
thought  which  that  bole  substance  thinks,  is  but  a  thought  of 
that  substance,  and  the  extension  which  the  thought  con- 
ceives is  still  but  that  same  substance,  considered  m  a  cer- 
tain manner  by  itself. 

Here  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  a  God  different 
from  the  world,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  world. 
That  unique  and  living  substance  is  God,  and  its  determina- 
tions, its  modes  of  being  are  the  world.  The  particular 
thoughts  are  the  modes  wnich  express,  each  in  a  determinate 
manner,  the  nature  of  God,  as  also  particular  things  are  but 
the  affections  of  the  atlributes  of  God.  In  that  system  every 
thing  goes  out  from  God,  every  thing  comes  to  him,  or  rather, 
every  thing  resides  in  him. 

The  system  of  Spinosa,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
uments erected  on  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  has  exercis- 
ed a  great  influence  on  the  systems  which  have  succeeded  it. 
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It  is  very  erident  that  ScbelKng  is  in  general  under  the  im- 
pression of  Spinosisro.  Saving  the  developments  of  that 
doctrine,  under  the  influence  of  German  philosophy,  and  the 
applications  to  it  of  tlie  advancements  in  knowledge,  the  point 
of  view  is  the  same,  and  the  results  are  not  very  different. 
The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  exposition.  Spi- 
nosa  thought  himself  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  mathematical 
way ;  Schelling,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  a  dialectic  march, 
which  is  much  better  for  a  philosophical  exposition.  But  at 
bottom,  the  system  of  Schelling  is  pantheism  a  little  trans- 
formed and  dressed  up  under  a  new  title.* 

The  system  of  absolute  identity  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
a  philosophy  of  nature,  and  a  philosophy  of  spirit ;  the  latter 
being  denominated  by  Schelling  transcendental  idealism.  In 
transcendental  idealism  the  spirit  studies  itself ;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  it  contemplates  an  object  without  itself. 
But  that  object  and  that  subject,  however  different  they  may 
seem  to  us  at  first  view,  really  differ  less  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  same  laws  govern  both  ;  the  laws  of  thought 
are  those  of  nature,  and  tlie  laws  of  nature  those  of  thought. 
But  farther  ;  there  is,  according  to  Schelling,  a  point  where 
the  subject  and  object,  spirit  and  nature  cease  to  be  different 
things — that  point  is  the  one  from  which  they  both  go  out 
equally,  and  in  his  own  language  somewhat  singular  but  lu- 
cid, he  calls  that  point  the  indifference  of  the  different,  that  is 
to  say,  the  place  where  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so 
There,  there  is  absolute  identity  between  spirit  and  nature, 
and  it  is  owing  to  that  idea  that  the  system  has  been  calleda 
system  of  absolute  identity. 

It  is  in  the  absolute  that  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so; 


*  It  is  true  that,  in  his  work  on  human  liberty,  the  author  of 
the  system  of  absolute  identity  pretends  and  endeavors  to 
show,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  his  doc- 
trine and  pantheism ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  only 
shown  that  his  system  is  not  an  undigested  and  gross  panthe- 
ism, such  as  we  sometimes  fiad  it  exhibited  by  those  who 
would  refute  that  point  of  view.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  these  considerations,  which  would  carry  us  too 
far  ;  the  rapid  exposition  of  that  system,  which  we  ofler,  will 
present  it,  we  hope,  in  its  true  light. 
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the  absolute  is  eyen,  if  we  may  say  so,  constituted  by  that 
identity,  which  is  of  the  most  positive  character.  The  sub- 
ject and  object,  the  ideal  and  real,  thought  and  matter  are  in 
It  essentially  one  ;  they  differ  only  in  the  view  of  those  be- 
ings which  perceive  by  means  of  the  senses  and  reflection. 

After  having  ascended  thus  from  the  different  to  the  indif- 
ferent, from  the  forms  of  the  absolute  to  the  absolute  itself, 
we  may  descend  from  the  absolute  to  its  minor  manifesta- 
tions, to  give,  so  to  speak,  a  history  of  its  life,  of  its  devel- 
opment, to  follow  it  in  all  its  phases,  in  all  its  modes  of  being. 
In  that  way  there  is  rebuilt  tne  primitive  construction  of  the 
absolute  ;*  there  is  presented  the  tableau  not  only  of  the 
whole  creation,  but  even  of  the  inner  life  of  God.  That  labor, 
the  boldness  of  which  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
undertaken  by  Schelling,  whose  philosophy  is  nothing  else 
than  a  re-construction  of  the  absolute. 

This  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  characterize  that  system, 
which  cannot  be  made  known  in  its  entirencss  without  enter- 
ing on  a  prolix  consideration  of  details.  It  is  perceived  that 
it  does  not  depart  much  from  Spinosa's  point  oif  view.  It  is 
of  the  same  spirit  and  tendency. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  those  dialectic  forms  of  exposition, 
Schelling  constructed  his  system  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a 

{philosopher.  It  gushes  out  from  his  imagination,  was  not 
brmed  step  bv  step  on  reasoning.  But  there  appeared,  on 
the  side  of  SchelliHg,  a  powerful  logician,  who  seized  upoa 
that  primary  conception  and  labored  with  inconceivable  zeal 
to  lay  its  foundation  on  logic.  That  was  Hegel.  Fundamental- 
ly, Hegel's  system  is  nothing  else  than  the  system  of  Schelling 
logically  exhibited,  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences, 
clearly  determined,  scientifically  constructed,  and  rigidly  sys- 
tematized, 

Hegel  calls  that,  idea,  which  Schelling  designated  under 
the  name  of  absolute.  Idea  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists, 
or  rather,  that  which  continues  perpetually  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  it  is  able'  to  assume.     Idea  is  living  sub- 


*  We  apprehend  it  best  as  a  romance,  of  which  the  hero  is 
absolute  ;  yet  that  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  constructive  method, 

11* 
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8ta0ce — ^whaterer  is.  It  possesses  the  power  of  detemiining 
itself  in  an  infinity  of  different  modes,  of  also  gtThig  birth  to 
the  tnultipiicity  of  beings,  and  by  changing  its  diverse  deter- 
minations, of  formin£  a  succession  of  external  manifestations. 
Hegel  considers,  first,  idea  in  itself ;  this  is  the  first  part  of 
his  philosophy,  called  by  him  loffic.  It  is  evident  tnat  his 
logic  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  that  term,  that 
is  to  say,  the  theory  of  reasoning,  the  science  which  teaches 
bow  to  proceed  legitimately  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
from  generals  to  particulars*  The  logic  of  Uegel  is  the 
science  of  being,  such  as  it  is  in  itself,  prior  to  its  external 
manifestations,  or  without  regard  to  its  manifestations^-of  be- 
ing virtually  {en  virtualiU),  but  possessing  capabilities  of  ac- 
tion. If  it  be  asked  why  Hegel  calls  Uiat  logic,  which  in 
other  systems  is  denominated  ontology  and  metaphysics,  we 
reply,  that  it  is  because  with  him  the  laws  of  thought  are  the 


*  The  following  passage  from  M.  Micbelet's  history  of  mo- 
dern German  philosophy,  it  seems  to  us,  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  what  Hegel  understands  by  logic. 

*<  The  science  of  logic,  considering  thought  in  its  pure  ele- 
ment, exposes  to  our  view  gradually,  all  the  oppositions  of 
thought,  oppositions  which,  accomplishing  the  course  of  their 
development,  rest  at  last  in  the  supreme  thought.  But  as  the 
exercise  of  thought  is  not  only  a  subjective  activity  of  man, 
but  contains  in  itself  all  being  and  all  truth,  logic  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  form  of  science,  and  is  not,  like  common 
logic,  a  theory  of  ideas,  of  judgments  and  of  reasoning,  Aris- 
lotle  has  separated  the  pure  form  of  thought  from  its  contents, 
and  that  was  called  by  him  exclusively  logic  which  was  concern- 
ed with  that  form,  whilst  Plato  calls  the  objective  movement  of 
the  substantial  contents  of  thought,  logic.  Here — in  HegePs 
system — logic  holds  the  same  place  as  the  Platonic  logic. 
Our  logic  is,  therefore,  a  theory  of  the  categories  of  things  or 
of  the  most  general  predicables  of  all  being,  that  which  restores 
the  objectivity  of  Aristotle's  categories,  who  placed  a  higher 
value  on  them  than  on  formal  logic.  Logic  develops  scienti- 
fically what  Pythagoras,  Kant  and  Aristotle,  and  even,  if  yoil 
please,  Raymond  Lully,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  wished  to  estab- 
lish in  their  tables  of  categories.  It  is  then  ontology,  the  theory 
of  primitive  being  in  as  far  as  it  is,  and  it  includes  what  Aris- 
totle and  Wolf  regard  as  the  business  of  metaphysics.'^ 
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laws  of  action,  and  to  describe  idea  is  to  describe  beinff. 
This  is  a  characterisdc  trait  of  that  system,  a  trait  on  whicn 
we  hare  remarked  in  the  aystem  of  absolute  identity,  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  revert  subsequently,  when  we  shall 
see  what  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  modern  pantheism. 

The  two  other  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  discuss 
idea  or  being  in  its  manifestations,  in  its  external  life,  in  its 
derelopments,  or,  as  Hegel  calls  it,  in  its  goincs-out  {proces- 
sus).  And  here  that  philosophy  departs  a  little  trom  Schelling, 
and  above  all,  from  Spinosa.  Tne  latter  supposes  that  the 
two  modes  of  being  of  the  infinite,  extension  and  diought, 
are  simultaneously  manifested.  Hegel,  doubtless  prompted 
by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  show  us  that  the  suc- 
cessive creations  have  followed  a  growing  gradation  in  their 
organic  forms — Hegel,  prompted  by  these  discoveries,  al-, 
though  he  affects  to  borrow  nothing  from  experience,  is  of 
opinion  that  being  is  first  manifested  as  nature.  Proceeding 
from  a  state  so  vague,  so  indetenninate  that  it  resembles 
nothing  in  existence,  idea,  before  arriving  at  its  perfect  de- 
velopment, before  having  a  conscious  knowledge  of  itself, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  series  of  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  by  a  progressive  education;  to  become  ca- 
pable of  assuming  a  form  more  suitable  to  its  dignity,  and  to 
appear  as  spirit.*  As  the  material  form  is  less  perfect  than 
the  spiritual,  idea  manifested  itself  first  under  the  form  of  the 
worid.  The  description  of  its  progress  in  that  direction, 
forms  the  second  part  of  his  system,  that  is,  a  philosophy  of 
nature. 

Then  follows  a  third  part,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  spirit. 
Here  we  have  presented  before  us  the  spectacle  of  the  most 
beautiful  developments  of  idea.  It  aisengages  itself,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  bonds  of  matter ;  it  becomes  free  ;  it  has 
a  consciousness  of  itself.  In  that  new  state,  being  passes 
through  three  degrees  of  development ;  it  manifests  itself 
first  as  individual  spirit  in  man,  and  in  that  inferior  form  it  is 
yet  in  connection  virith  nature  which  it  does  not  entirely  con- 


*  Does  not  this  remind  us  somewhat  of  the,  at  least  singu- 
lar idea  of  Robin et,  who  in  the  last  century  regarded  the  petri- 
factions which  geology  had  not  yet  explained,  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful efforu  of  nature  in  seeking  to  form  man  ? 
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tFoI.  Then,  creating  for  itself  a  proper  woiid,  a  world  whol- 
ly spiritual,  having  nothing  common  with  nature,  it  manifests 
itself  as  that  general  spirit  which  animates  an  entire  mass  of 
mankind ;  that  is  properly,  the  national  spirit,  which,  with 
Hegel,  is  not  an  abstraction.  Finally,  it  elevates  itself  to  the 
summit  of  that  superior  state,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  ideal 
sphere.  Then  idea  apprehends  itself;  sees  itself;  contem- 
plates itself ;  studies  itself ;  knows  itself ;  it  feels  itself  God, 
God  perfect,  God  infinite,  God  eternal. 

As  it  seems,  each  of  the  systems  is  the  definition,  the  de- 
scription of  the  absolute  in  a  di£ferent  degree  of  its  develop- 
ments, and  the  entire  system  is  but  the  tableau  of  the  life  ci 
being. 

Such,  in  its  latest  impression,  is  the  system  of  Hegel. 
Doubtless  this  dry  and  meagre  sketch  is  very  far  from  exhib- 
iting it  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  make  an  impression, 
that  is  to  say,  by  rising  gradually  on  an  unbroken  chain  of 
the  most  concise  reasoning.  As  little  partisan  as  we  may  be 
of  that  system,  we  cannot  help  admiring  its  beautiful  struc- 
ture, and  proclaiming  it  the  boldest,  philosophy  has  produced. 
But  one  must  study  it  in  Hegel's  own  writings  in  order  to 
gain  a  complete  idea  of  it.  Here,  we  repeat  it  again,  because 
unwilling  to  be  accused  of  not  representing  strongly  and  tru- 
ly, the  theories  we  design  to  conibat ;  here,  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  general  traits  of  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  to  give  our 
readers  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

We  have  just  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  three  most  cele- 
brated pantheistic  systems  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
has  offered  us,  and  it  is  to  tliose  we  must,  above  all,  have 
regard,  the  pantheism  of  the  first  Grecian  philosophers,  that 
of  the  Eleatffi  and  that  of  the  Neoplatonists,  which  are  trans- 
fused into  the  modern  systems.  We  may  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding some  differences  in  their  details,  they  all  three 
revert  to  this  as  their  basis,  to  know  God,  the  absolute,  the 
idea, — the  name  is  of  no  account — as  the  sole  and  only  being, 
and  the  universe  with  all  it  contains,  whether  matter  or 
spirit,  as  nothins  else  than  a  manifestation  of  that  being,  a 
moment  of  its  lite,  its  mode  or  modes  of  existence. 

H.  Appreciation  of  Pantheism, — Pantheism  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  hap-hazard  product  of  certain  minds  totally 
imbued  with  error.    Although  an  enormous  error,  it  must 
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find  in  the  human  soul  some  causes  ever  ready  to  act,  when 
no  l(Higer  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  of  the  mind  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  We  are  led  to  this  opinion 
by  observing  the  constancy  with  which  it  has  persevered 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present,  and  the  universal 

Eower  with  which  it  has  operated,  at  different  periods,  on  the 
uman  mind.  Already  in  most  remote  antiquity,  it  appears 
at  the  foundation  of  ail  the  systems  of  India.  Scarcely  has 
mind  waked  up  in  the  west,  before  it  appears  in  the  sect  of 
the  Eleatae :  it  leaves  some  traces  in  Platonism,  reigns  among 
the  Neoplatonists,  penetrates  into  Christian  theology,  which  it 
essays  to  invade  at  several  different  periods,  and  at  length  is 
developed  in  all  its  vigor  in  the  modem  systems  of  Germany. 
This  continuance  is  no  evidence  indeed  of  its  truth,  but  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  understand  that,  like  all  other  philosophical 
points  of  view,  pantheism  is  always  produced  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  certain  causes  present  in  the  human  mind,  and 
active  whenever  a  favorable  occasion  offers.*  We  shall  ^rst 
proceed  to  inquire  into  those  causes  and  to  expose  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  birth  to  pantheism.  Then  we 
shall  essay  to  show  what  is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  the 
srystems  of  that  sort.  And  finally  we  shall  point  out  some  of 
tne  dangers  of  pantheism  both  in  the  field  of  thought  and  in 
that  of  practical  life.  These  three  points  will  form,  it  seems 
to  us,  a  refutation  of  this  view,  if  not  complete,  at  least  suffi- 
ciendy  satisfactory. 

1.  The  PsychoU^kal  causes  of  Pantheism. — From  our 
very  nature,,  composed  of  two  parts,  one  spiritual,  the  other 
material,  we  find  ourselves  connected  with  two  very  different 


*  All  the  philosophical  systems  can  be  disposed  into  certain 
classes  ;  and  each  class  has  its  own  particular  way  of  con- 
sidering things.  Does  any  one  take  such  a  point  of  view,  he 
is  necessarily  drawn  towards  such  a  species  of  system  ?  But 
as  each  of  those  modes  of  view  has  its  logical  reason  in  the 
human  spirit,  it  follows  that  all  the  systems  have  their  source 
in  the  human  spirit  itself.  Every  system  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  source  in  the  human  mind  from  which  it  proceeds.  In 
order  therefore  to  give  a  just  idea  of  each  system,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  go  into  an  examination  of  its  psychological 
causes. 
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worlds,  and  as  we  possess  two  sorts  of  instruments  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  the  senses  and  reason,  we  attain  two 
kinds  of  ideas,  those  of  experience  and  those  of  reflection. 
Hence  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  our  nature  imposes  on  us 
a  dualism  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  reduce  to  unity. 

Yet  the  human  mind  is  unwilling  to  remain  in  that  dualistic 
state ;  it  feels  a  need  of  finding  a  principle  in  which  all  con- 
tradictions will  disappear,  and  which  will  be  of  itself  compe- 
tent to  explain  all.  The  numberless  contradictions  we  per- 
ceive between  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  senses  and 
those  of  the  reason,  the  no  less  numerous  oppositions  we  en- 
counter between  the  ideas  coming  from  the  same  source, 
pu2zle  and  embarrass  us.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
nothing  else  than  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  tne  hu- 
man mind  to  reconcile  them.  Within  us  and  without  us  we 
always  find  two  principles,  spirit  and  matter,  continually 
present,  in  action  and  reaction,  often  in  conflict.  Are  these 
two  fmnciples  hostile  only  on  their  surface,  so  to  dpeak,  only 
ill  that  in  which  they  are  apprehensible  by  us,  whilst  in  their 
nature  itself,  in  tlieir  substance,  they  are  one,  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  diverse  manifestations  of  the  same  principle  ? 
Or  is  their  opposition  rather  in  their  very  nature,  and  is  mere 
no  common  point,  from  which  they  both  emanate  ? 

A  sage  and  prudent  philosophy  knows  well  that  it  cannot 
answer  those  questions,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  similar 
nature ;  it  is,  in  effect,  impossible  for  the  human  spirit  to 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  things.  But  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  systems  less  cautious,  which  regard  dualism  as  an  in- 
ferior view,  and  inragine  themselves  to  have  found  the  point 
where  opposition  ceases,  and  whence  it  proceeds.*  The 
authors  of  these  systems  are  evidently  impelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  human  mind  feels  of  reaucing  everything 
to  unity.  We  pretend  not  that  here  is  the  single  cause  of 
those  systems,  nor  the  principal ;  but  we  think  it  ccmtributes 
its  proportion  towards  their  formation. 

These  systems  establish  their  unity  in  two  ways.     Some 


*  We  shall  call  these  systems  mrndsHe^  in  distinction  from 
the  dualistic.  The  monistic  systems  are  materialism,  ideal- 
ism, and  pantheism. 
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of  them  deny  the  reality  of  one  of  the  two  ternifl,  and  seek  to 
explain  the  phenomena  appertaining  to  it,  by  the  action  of 
the  8in^  term  which  they  affirm.  Thus  materialism  arriyea 
at  unity  by  denying  ail  qualitative  difference  between  spirit 
and  matter,  regarding  spirit  as  subtile  matter,  and  represent^ 
ing  intellectual  phenomena  as  produced  by  matter  endowed 
with  an  organization  infinitely  delicate*  Idealism  establishes 
unity  by  a  similar  process  ;  it  denies  the  reality  of  the  sensi* 
ble  and  considers  the  phenomena  attributed  to  it,  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  spirit.  These  systems,  by  setting  aside  one 
half  of  all  that  is,  simplify  the  problem,  and  render  its  solution 
indeed  much  more  easy ;  but  their  disregard  or  their  negation 
of  one  of  the  terms  necessarily  condemns  them  to  error. 

PantheiMD,  the  other  form  of  these  systems,  fecognixes 
the  existence  of  two  factors,  6ut  treats  them  as  two  branches 
of  a  single  trunk.    It  admits,  in  this  way,  duaUty,  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  unique  principle.     But  this  unique  principle  is 
but  a  supposition  proposed  to  satisfy  our  need  and  our  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  contradictions  which  are  every  where  pre- 
sent.   In  fact,  the  point  at  which  they  suppose  all  contra- 
dictions cease,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  the  common  source 
of  spirit  and  matter,  is  not  known  to  us  either  by  the  senses 
or  by  the  reason.    Were  it  a  reality,  did  it  verily  exist,  it 
would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were  not,  since  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  its  existence.    Schelling,  indeed,  says  much  of  a 
superior  faculty,  by  which  we  perceive  that  substance  which 
manifests  itself  here  as  spirit,  there  as  matter,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  neither  matter  nox  spirit.    But  psychology  has 
never  discovered  in   the  human  spirit  anything  resembling 
that  intellectual  intuition,  which  this  philosophy  assumes. 
He^l,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  building  on  so  fragile  a 
basis,  the  system  of  absolute  identity,  considered  himself 
more  lucky  in  supposing  that  pure  thought  gives  us  the 
knowledge  of  that  primary  substance.    But  there  again  is  a 
psychological  fiction  ;  the  faculty  of  thought  is  able  to  oper- 
ate only  on  a  subject  provided  for  it ;  it  is  neither  intuitive  nor 
creative.    That  being,  in  which  spirit  and  matter  are  identi- 
cal, and  which  is  their  common  substratum,  has  not  been 
proved  to  exist ;  it  is  assumed ;  it  is  decreed.    But  that  will 
not  suffice  in  philosophy. 

We  should  not  disown  the  influence  exercised  on  the  for- 
matiM  of  these  systems  by  the  need  of  unity  felt  by  out 
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spirits.  In  obedience  to  its  impulse,  the  pantheists  think  to 
ascend  higher  in  the  explanation  of  things  than  those  philoso- 
phers who  are  content  to  admit  two  principles,  and  who  ac- 
knowledge the  impossibility  of  sinking  them  in  one  higher 
unity,  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  deny,  but  which  they 
do  not  affirm.  All  that  the  pantheists  do  besides,  is  a  hypo* 
thesis  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  procured  any 
benefit  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  their  systems  are  often 
less  constrained  than  the  dualistic,  that  they  seem  lesis  defec- 
tive, and  that  they  explain  some  questions  which  a  more 
circumspect  philosophy  leaves  unresolved.  But  science  de- 
rives no  great  advantages  from  solutions  which  are  but  hy- 
potheses. 

Nearly  related  to  the  cause,  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out;  we  may  mention  two  others,  each  of  which  is  manifested 
in  a  different  species  of  pantheism.  This  view  is  presented 
under  two  principal  forms,  which  sometimes  conmiingle  in 
one  and  the  same  system,  but  which  are,  however,  distinct, 
and  one  of  which  prevails  even  there,  where  the  two  are 
amalgamated.  Pantheism  appears  in  history,  sometimes  as 
a  system  essentially  reUgious,  sometimes  as  essentially  spec- 
ulative and  dialectic.  As  a  religious  system  we  find  it  in 
India,  amonffst  the  three  sects  of  the  Brahmin/,  the  Budd- 
hists, and  the  Jains ;  in  China,  in  the  doctrine  of  Fohi ; 
in  Persia,  in  Sufism.  The  pantheism  of  the  Cabbala,  that  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  that  of  most  of  the  mystics  of  the 
middle  ages,  bear  in  general  the  same  character.  As  an  ex- 
clusively speculative  system,  it  is  met  with  in  the  sect  of  the 
Eleatae,  in  Giordano  Bruno,  in  Spinosa  and  in  the  modem 
German  schools.  Each  of  these  two  forms  has  a  different 
source.  Religious  pantheism  is  produced  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  abandoned  to  the  imagination  and 
without  the  guidance  of  reason.  Speculative  pantheism  is 
the  result  of  an  exclusive  speculation,  badly  directed,  badly 
developed  ;  of  a  purely  logical  exercise  of  the  judgment. 

We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  religious  pantheism  is  gen- 
erated by  a  religious  sentiment,  borne  away  by  the  imagina- 
tion, and  freed  from  the  control  of  reason.  A  lew  considera- 
tions will  suffice  to  make  this  apparent. 

The  profoundly  religious  man  possesses  an  unceasing 
desire  for  communion  with  God.  Nothing  more  laudable, 
nothing  better.  But  if  he  give  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
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which  tells  him  that  that  union  can  only  be  a  moral  one, 
that  it  consists  only,  in  sensible  beings,  such  as  we  are, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart;  if  he  allow  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  his  imagination ;  if  he  seek,  instead  of 
that  moral  union,  a  substantial  union  with  God,  he  will  find 
himself  inevitably  drawn  into  pantheism.  Every  mystic 
doctrine  which  proposes  the  identification  of  the  soul  with 
God,  which  aims  at  the  absorption  of  my  individual  self  into 
the  bosom  of  Deity,  must  necessarily  consider  God  as  the 
sole  real  being,  the  world  as  an  illusion  which  must  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  eternal  light,  and  the  soul  of  man  as  a  part  of  the 
sole  being.* 

History,  on  this  pointy  presents  us  numerous  examples, 
and  we  apprehend  thar,-in  all  places  and  in  all  times,  mysti« 
cism,  when  freed  entirely  from  the  empire  of  reason,  has 
ended  in  pantheism. 

Amongst  pagan  nations,  it  shows  us  in  the  East  a  multi- 
tude of  mystic  sects,  all  preaching  pantheism,  and  proposing 
to  themselves,,  as  the  ultimate  aim,  the  absorption  of  the  soul 
in  the  Deity,  besides  whom  there  is  nothing  real.f 

In  the  West,  it  gives  us  an  example  of  that  union  of  mys- 
ticism and  pantheism,  in  Neoplatonism.  The  Deity  with 
whom  Plotinus  had  the  felicity  of  being  so  often  united,  is 
also  the  sole  real  existence,  manifesting  nis  being  in  the  inft« 
nite  variety  of  things. 

It  presents  before  us  in  Mohammedism,  which,  notwith* 
standing  its  materiahsm  and  the  precautions  of  its  founder  to 
exclude  mysticism^  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from  it,  a 


*  **The  key  to  the  release  of  the  soul  is  in  these  words, 
which  those  false  philosophers  must  repeat  over  and  over 
without  cessation,  with  a  pride  beyond  that  of  Lucifer :  I  am 
the  supreme  being,  aham  ava  param  Brahma."  Lettres  6difi- 
antes,  xxvi,  247.  Similar  language  sometimes  occurs  amongst 
the  pantheists  of  the  West,  and  of  modern  times. 

f  See  Colebrook's  essays  on  the  systems  of  India,  also  the 
Bhagavad-Grhita,  of  which  there  is  an  indifferent  French 
translation. 

X  Mohammed,  considering  monachism  as  the  source  of 
mysticism,  ej^cluded  it  from  his  leligious  institutions.  That 
there  cannot  be  monks  in  Mohammedism^  is  a  common  saying, 
even  a  proverb  with  every  good  Mussulman. 
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pretty  large  mystic  sect,  known  under  the  name  of  Stifitin^* 
proposing  as  its  supreme  end»  a  union  witti  God»  the  only 
real  being,  besides  whom  all  is  smoke.t 

In  the  bosom  of  Christianism,  whose  spirit,  nevertheless, 
is  so  opposite  to  pantheism,  it  has  often  followed  in  the  wake 
of  mysticism.  All  the  mystic  sects  of  the  middle  ages  are, 
at  the  same  time,  pantheists.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Beghards,  the  Brothers  of  the  free  spirit,  the  Friends  of  God, 
the  Brothers  of  the  common  life,  etc.  If  we  may  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  composed  those  sects  were  car- 
ried away  by  a  blind  seal,  excited  by  the  evils  of  the  times, 
and  urged  on  by  some  fanatical  preachers,  the  same  excuse 
cannot  be  made  for  those  who,  more  enlightened,  have  been 
impelled  into  pantheism  merely  by  the  nigh  excitement  of 
their  religious  sentiment,  which  exposes  itself  clearly  as  the 
cause  ana  source  of  their  pantheistic  notions.  We  can  cite, 
for  example,  some  men  like  Eckart,  Tauler,  Suzo,  Ruys- 
brock.:^  Finally,  it  might  be  proved  that  the  mystics,  who 
have  not  avowed  pantheism,  were  not  so  far  removed  from  it 
as  they  thought,  and  that  they  were  preserved  from  those 
fatal  excesses  only  by  their  practical  judgment.  This  remark 
applfes  particularly  to  those  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
Attaching  much  greater  importance  to  the  practicallife  than 
to  the  gloomy  speculation  of  the  schools,  were  thus  saved 
from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  their  manner  of  thinking. 
In  this  number  must  be  ranged  the  Yictorists,  Bonaventure, 
and  some  others  whose  religious  sentiment  took  a  practical 
direction. 

Speculative  pantheism  proceeds  from  another  source.  It 
has  its  origin  in  an  exclusive  employment  of  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  depending  on  it  alone,  and  discarding  the  aid  of 


*  Tholuck  has  written  in  Latin  a  remarkable  work  on  this 
philosophical  religious  sect. 

t  Tholuck,  Sufismus,  p.  247,  219,  142,  153,  etc. 

X  Tauler  teaches  positively,  that  God  alone  exists;  that 
besides  him  all  is  nonentity,  and  that  in  the  abyss  of  his  di- 
vinity, from  which  the  soul  has  emanated,  and  into  which  it 
must  be  absorbed  again,  all  temporal  contradictions  will  one 
day  be  dissolved  in  a  perfect  identity.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Essay  on 
the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  p.  77. 
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all  the  other  faculties.  •>  It  is  easy  to  see,  when  we  examine 
systems  of  this  sort,  that  tbev  rely  not  at  all  on  obaervation, 
for  which  they  profess  a  proiounff  contempt,  and  which  they 
regard  at  best  as  the  means  of  acquiring  some  ideas  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  useless  as  to  philosophy.  They  launch  out, 
at  once,  towards  regions  inaccessible  to  human  ken,  and  which 
it  seems  to  common  sense  not  possible  to  attain  but  by  slow 
and  timid  inductions,  built  on  observations  well  made  and 
long  studied.  The  point  from  which  these  systems  would 
start,  is  precisely  that  at  which  a  philosophy  more  reserved 
arrives  at  length,  with  difiBculty  and  after  much  toiling  labor. 
But,  posting  itself  on  ground  concealed  from  human  view, 
and  disdaining  to  take  lor  a  point  of  departure  what  can  be 
known  by  us,  how  can  speculative  pantheism  establish  any 
system  ?  Some  pantheists,  it  is  true,  have  pretended  that 
the  invisible  world  is  concealed  only  from  proiane  and  gross 
minds.  The  Neoplatonists  talk  ol  a  possibility  of  seeing 
God,  and  we  have  already  said  that  Schelling  admits  in  man 
a  faculty,  which  he  calls  intellectual  intuition^  by  which  we 
can  h4ve  a  view  of  hyperphysical  things.  But,  besides  that 
this  is  proved  to  be  a  psychological  error,  and  that  the  under- 
standing is  not  an  intuitive  faculty,  the  more  logical  panthe- 
ists, as  Hegel,  for  instance,  reject  this  opinion.  How,  then» 
can  they  know  any  thing  of  the  intellectual  world,  since  they 
cannot  nave  any  intuition  of  it,  and  do  not  attain  to  it  by  rea- 
soning through  induction  on  the  things  which  we  know  ?  The 
only  method  remaining  to  them  is  that  of  reasoning  a  priori 
on  the  intellectual  world.  And,  reasoning  a  priori  is  at  once 
the  method  and  the  origin  of  speculative  pantheism.  It  is  to 
the  judgment  alone  it  addresses  itself;  on  it  alone  it  stakes 
all ;  it  rejects  totally  our  other  means  of  knowledge. 

The  judgment  is  a  discerning  faculty ;  its  proper  office  is, 
to  be  exercised  on  what  we  acquire  by  observation,  in  order 
to  deduce  conclusions  by  different  species  of  reasoning.  But 
here  it  is  not  employed  m  exerting  its  powers  on  matters  of 
experience,  on  a  basis  furnished  by  the  senses.  Pantheism 
must  create  its  own  proper  subject :  how  will  it  set  about  it  ? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  forming  to  itself  some  notions  a  priori 
of  what  seems  to  it  necessary,  and  as  it  cannot  be  bound  by 
ideas  deri  ved  from  experience,  and  often  very  difficult  to  arrange 
in  order,  it  determines  its  notions  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic.  Thus  the  ensemble  of  the  ideas  so  formed  is  eminent- 
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ly  logical ;  nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  logic  alone  has  been 

concerned  in  their  prodpction  ;  and  the  systems  constracted 

after  this  fashion  possess  a  unUy  and  attractiveness  which 

are  very  seductive  ;  but  they  resemble  Roland^s  horse,  which 

would  have  been  perfect,  but  for  one  single  fault,  that  he  was  ^ 

without  life. 

These  systems,  in  fact,  do  not  represent  what  is ;  but 
what,  according  to  their  authors,  may  logically  be.  They 
are  indeed  very  beautiful  romance,  but  are  they  the  history 
of  actual  being  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who, 
proposing  to  unfold  the  causes  which  have  operated  in  pro- 
ducing human  events,  would  not  consult  every  testimony, 
every  chronicle,  every  work — ^and  who,  proceeding  on  an 
a  priori  conception  of  man  and  society,  should  construct  a 
history  of  the  human  race  with  the  logical  deductions  he 
might  make  from  that  ideal  notion  ?  But  this  is  nevertheless 
just  what  the  pantheists  do.  True,  they  pretend  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  being  are  the  same  as  the  relations  of  our 
ideas  among  themselves ;  so  that  logic  is  sufficient  to  supply  ^ 

us  with  metaphysical  ideas.     But  on  what  does  such  an  1 

opinion  rest,  which  nothing  seems  to  authorize  ?     On  an  idea  * 

true  in  itself,  we  confess,  but  abused  in  this  case  and  wrested 
from  its  proper  signification.  It  is  certain  that  we  only  know 
things  by  the  ideas  we  have  of  them.  A  parallelism  may 
therefore  be  struck  between  what  actually  is,  and  our  idea  of 
that  which  is.  But  between  this  and  the  identity  of  being 
and  idea,  as  pantheism  assumes,  the  distance  is  very  great. 
That  identity  could,  at  most,  be  established  by  means  of 
ideas  derived  from  experience,  and  things  which  fall  within 
the  field  of  observation  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  denied  under 
these  restricted  limits.  But  nothing  could  warrant  us  to  ex- 
tend it  in  all  cases  to  ideas  which  we  form  a  priori,  and  to 
beings  inaccessible  to  us ;  nothing  could  authorize  us  to  be- 
lieve that  thelogical  relations  of  our  ideas  are  identical  with 
the  real  relations  of  being. 

Here,  however,  is  the  loundation  of  speculative  pantheism. 
It  describes  the  relations  of  beings  according  to  the  logical 
relations  of  our  thoughts,  and  it  considers  logic  a  branch  of 
metaphysics.  We  come  now  to  show  this  system  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  confusion  of  the  laws  of  thought  with 
those  of  matter.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some  prin- 
cipal trails. 
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Speculative  pantheism  wishes  to  represent  what  is  the  first 
being,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  other  beings.  It  asks  of 
logic  to  teach  it  what  that  being  is.  That  being  aiust  neces- 
sarily be  the  condition  of  all  ouer  beings,  and  as  it  is  the 
property  of  a  condition  to  contain  in  itself  all  of  which  it  is 
the  condition,  that  primary  being  must  contain  in  itself  all 
other  beings.  That  is  not  all.  The  being  containing  all  be- 
inff  in  itself,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  able  tobecome 
this  and  ttiat,  good  and  evil,  the  whole  and  a  part ;  in  a  word, 
capable  of  assuming  every  species  of  determination,  even  the 
most  opposite.  All  pantheistic  systems  agree  in  describing  that 
first  existence  as  something  vague,  indefinite,  indetermmate, 
soft  wax,  susceptible  of  taking  all  forms.  Schelling  calls  it 
the  indifference  of  thedifferent ;  Hegel  considers  it  so  very 
indeterminate,  that  he  represents  it  almost  as  the  nihility  of 
existence  ;  Plotinus  regards  it  as  so  simple,  that,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  nothing  at  all.  This  indeterminateness,  this 
simplicity,  is  so  much  the  essential  character  of  every  pan- 
theistic system,  that  it  alone  renders  possible  the  existence  of 
other  beings.  It  is  clear  that,  v^  ere  the  first  being  something 
well  defined,  it  would  not  be  able  to  become  another  thing, 
and,  a  fortiori,  a  thing  the  opposite  of  itself. 

The  fundamental  error  of  speculative  pantheism  reveals 
itself  already  here.  It  consists  in  confounding  perpetually 
the  logical  rellitions  of  ideas  with  the  actual  relations  of 
things.  What  they  say  of  being  is  true  of  thought.  The 
highest  thought,  that  which  is  the  logical  condition  of  all  oth- 
ers, is  also  the  most  general,  abstract,  and  indeterminate  ; 
that  thought  contains  all  others,  that  is  to  say,  that  thought 
in  receiving  this  or  that  determination,  becomes  this  or  that 
particular  thought.     And  here  is  the  source  of  the  error  of 

Eantheists,  who  have  confounded  thought  with  matter,  and 
uilt  their  system  on  this  confusion.  This  confusion,  in  its 
turn,  comes  from  their  contempt  for  observation,  and  their 
hope  of  constructing  a  rational  system  from  the  resources  of 
the  reason  alone,  which  they  avert  from  its  legitimate  of- 
fice. 

In  summing  up,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  this  species  of 
pantheism  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  logical  forms  of 
thought  with  the  laws  of  matter.  After  the  model  of  the 
most  general  thought,  as  the  logical  condition  of  all  other 
thoughts,  it  represents  tj^d  first  being  as  the  real  condition  of 
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all  other  beings.    In  the  logical  order  of  the  judsment,  that 
which  is  at  the  head  of  the  system  is  thought  the  highest  and 
most  general,  that  which  comprehends  all  others,  and  on 
which,  consequently,  all  others  aepend  ;  that  thousht  is  that 
of  the  unconditional.     That  logical  form,  specuuitive  pan- 
theism transiers  to  nature,  and  places  at  the  head  of  all 
existence  the  universal  being,  in  which  are    contained  all 
particular  beings.    It  thus  confounds  the  logical  order  of  the 
thoughts  with  the  real  order  of  tliines,  and  depicts  the  su- 
preme condition  of  all  existence  under  the  traits  of  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  thought.*    Thus  the  God  of  speculative 
pantheists  is  but  a  visionary  abstraction,  to  which  they  arbi- 
trarily attribute  a  real  existence  ;  and  as  in  the  most  general 
thought  are  embraced  ail  other  thoughts,  and  none  exist  logi- 
cally without  it,  they  suppose  that  every  particular  thins  is 
contained  in  God.    The  real  immanence  of  things  in  &od 
is  taken  from  the  immanence  of  thought  yi  the  universal 
thought. 

An  examination  of  the  speculative  systems  of  pantheists 
easily  convinces  us,  that  they  all  form  their  first  principles 
on  the  image  of  the  mo$t  general  notion  of  being  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving.  The  ^  »»  «r£v  of  the  Eleatoe  is  no- 
thing else  than  logical  universalitv.  The  ideas  of  Plato 
are  nothing  but  personifications  oi  general  notions.  What 
is  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinosa,  that  substance  in  which, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  all  possible  attributes  coexist,  oth- 
er than  a  general  idea  of  being,  embracing  in  itself  all  the 
thoughts  of  particular  beings ;  for  how  would  a  real  sub- 
stance be  able  to  unite  in  itself  all  attributes,  even  those 
the  most  contradictory  ?  In  fine,  Schelling's  identity  of  the 
real  and  ideal  is  still  but  a  logical  abstraction.  More  conse- 
cutive than  those  who  before  him  have  constructed  systems 
of  that  kind,  Hegel  considers  the  most  general  notion  of  pure 
being  as  the  absolute,  and  the  logical  development  of  that 
idea  as  the  development  of  being,  and  lays  down  as  the 
basis  of  his  doctrine  the  identity  of  matter  and  thought. 


*  Schmid.  Legons  sur  la  nature  de  la  phiiosopbie,  OLe^on. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Park's  Life  and  Writings  op  William  Bradford  Homer, 

reviewed. 

By  Rer.  Edwin  Holt,  Pastor  of  the  Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Chnreh,  New  York. 

Writings  of  Rev,  William  Bradford  Horner^  hie  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Churchy  in  South  Berwick^  Me.,  with 
a  Memoir  By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Bartlet  Prof  in  Andover 
TheoL  Seminary,  In  one  volume,  Andover :  Allen,  Mor- 
rill, &  Wardwell.  New  York  :  Dayton  &  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  420. 

The  24th  day  of  March,  1841,  will  be  long  remembered 
in  the  village  oi  South  Berwick.  It  was  the  day  when  a 
congregation  crowded  the  sanctuary,  not  to  listen  to  their 
pastor's  voice,  but  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  bis  lifeless 
remains.  Four  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  they  bad 
met  to  form  with  him  the  connection  that  binds  together  the 
pastor  and  the  flock.  The  day  of  his  ordination  was  a  time 
of  joyful  congratulations.  The  youthful  minister  had  then 
reached  a  goal  to  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  looked 
forward.  The  child  of  many  prayers,  he  had  enjoyed  and 
diligently  improved  ample  opportunities  for  mental  and  spirit- 
ual culture.  With  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  and  with  a 
heart  panting  after  usefulness  in  his  Master's  service,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  under  auspices  singu- 
larly favorable.  The  field  of  his  labors  was  sufficiently  diffi* 
cult  to  task  all  his  resources,  and  he  was  cheered  with  smiles 
of  encouragement  and  prayers  for  his  success,  from  every 
quarter.  He  seemed  to  stand,  buoyant  with  hope  and  flushed 
with  holy  ardor,  at  the  starting-point  of  a  career  that  stretched 
onward  and  upward — radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven.  The 
attachment  and  admiration  of  the  people  centered  upon  him. 
They  were  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  to  perform 
among  them  in  future  years  the  duties  of  a  pastor — to  con- 
secrate the  nuptial  tie — to  dedicate  their  children  to  God  in 
baptism — to  bury  their  dead — to  console  the  afflicted — to  lead 
their  worship,  and  to  impart  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary. 
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But  the  bright  scenes  of  the  ordination  are  soon  followed 
by  the  gloom  of  funeral  obsequies.  Never  will  the  writer 
forget  the  mournful  events  of  the  burial.  The  sanctuary 
was  filled  with  a  sorrowing  people.  The  sable  drapery  of 
the  pulpit,  the  plaintive  dirge  and  the  funeral  service  were 
not  needed  to  call  out  emotions  of  sadness.  The  pensive 
look,  the  moistened  eye,  and  the  heaving  bosom,  every  where 
told  of  overpowering  sorrow.  The  seats  that  were  appro- 
priated to  the  circle  of  mourning  relatives,  presented  an  anect- 
mg  spectacle.  There  was  one  whose  bridal  attire,  so  recently 
put  on,  had  been  exchanged  for  the  weeds  of  widowhood : 
brothers,  who  could  yet  scarcely  realis&e  the  fact  that  the 
brightest  and  best  of  their  number  was  cut  down  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  youth,  were  there :  and  there  was  a  bereaved 
parent  who  bowed  his  venerable  head  in  submission,  although 
the  unconscious  groan  denoted  that  nature  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  in  the  effort. 

One  object  was  the  centre  of  interest  to  all — ^ii  was  the 
pastor's  coffin.  The  well  known  voice  was  silent  in  death, 
but  the  scene  spake  with  indescribable  power.  All  felt  the 
eloquence  of  the  appeal  that  came  from  those  remains. 
Solemn  and  touching  was  the  interview  between  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

The  book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  productions  and  the  biography  of  the 
young  pastor  to  whom  the  preceding  remarks  reier.  The 
editor  has  been  induced  to  devote  his  well  known  abilities  to 
a  subject  not  unworthy  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  Homer  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  ministry,  though  brief,  was  singularly 
effective.  He  was  attaining  fast  a  wide-spread  influence.  It 
was  not  the  tinsel  reputation  of  the  shallow  pretender,  who 
can  practice  the  arts  of  the  obsequious  demagogue,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  rhetorical  charlatan.  It  was  the  substantial 
result  of  the  consecration  of  sanctified  intellea  to  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  bioffraphy  of  Mr.  Homer  is  executed  with  great 
fidelity.  If  the  author  have  committed  any  error,  it  is  one 
that  is  not  often  found  in  those  who  write  the  memoirs  of  a 
well  known  friend — it  is  that  of  giving  less  prominence  than 
they,  perhaps,  deserve,  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject, 
from  a  praiseworthy  fear  of  coloring  the  sketch  too  highly. 
The  uneventful  incidents  of  Mr.  Homer's  hfe  are  invested 
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with  ftttracthre  interest  by  the  skill  of  the  biographer ;  his 
character  is  analyzed  with  searching  discrimination,  and  the 
memoir  is  enriched  with  valuable  suggestions  which  no 
minister  can  read  without  benefit.  The  following  extracts 
may  serve  to  show  in  what  nuumer  ProfL  Park  has  executed 
fais  trust 

^  The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  not  the  deep  self-mbh(»^ 
renee  of  him  who  cried  out  in  view  of  his  sins,  '  Infinite  upon 
infinite— infinite  upon  infinite '?  nor  had  he  the  sombre  and 
gloomy  piety  which  made  him  walk  over  the  ground  like 
David  -Brainerd,  fearing  that  the  earth  was  just  rea^y  to  opes 
itself  and  swallow  him  up ;  nor  had  he  the  bruised  and  mor- 
bid spirit  of  Gowper,  not  the  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  vir- 
tues of  Payson,  nor  the  spirited  and  impetuous  piety  of  Baxter, 
pressed  on  by  an  irritated  nerve,  and  looking  for  no  peace 
till  he  reached  the  Saint^s  Everlasting  Rest.  There  was  the 
calm  and  philosophical  devotion  of  Bishop  Butler, — there  was 
the  mild  and  equable  and  philanthropic  temper  of  Blair  and 
of  Tillotson ;  but  it  was  neither  of  these  that  Mr.  Homer 
held  up  as  his  exclusive  modeK  He  had  not  attained  a  per- 
fect symmetry  of  Christian  virtue,  but  he  was  aiming  after  it, 
and  striving  to  blend  the  graces  of  the  gospel  into  one 
luminous  yet  mild,  rich  yet  simple  expression.'^ — p.  77. 

^  He  was  not  one  of  those  perfect  men  who  live  in  biogra* 
phies  but  nowhere  else,  and  who  never  utter  a  word  which 
dying  they  would  wish  to  recall.  All  that  we  care  to  say  in 
hid  praise  is,  that  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  greater 
ai^d  the  foibles  of  it  less,  than  those  of  roost  men,  even  good 
tti&ti.  His  excellences  were  positive  rather  than  negative, 
and  he  must  have  been  more  than  human  if  they  were  never 
combined  with  a  fault.  His  was  a  mind  of  vivacity  and  ardor, 
€Lnd  it  was  a  well  regulated  mind ;  but  these  properties  are 
less  favorable  than  hebetude  and  coldness  to  the  reputation  of 
a  perfectly  fauUless  man.  It  was  common  indeed  to  speak  of 
htm  as  faultless,  he  was  so  free  from  the  usual  foibles  of  se* 
dentary  persons,  from  all  the  malignant  feelings,  from  bigotry 
and  its  kindred  vices.  But  he  well  knew  that  one  who  of* 
fendeth  not  in  word  is  a  perfect  man,  and  he  was  quick  to 
confess  that  he  had  never  attained  this  perfection." — p.  82. 

In  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  character  of  Mr>  Homer  as  a 
preacher,  occurs  the  foljowing  sketch. 

12* 
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'*  It  is  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Homer's  discourses  present  a 
model  to  which  all  ministers  should  conform,  but  tney  meet 
one  demand  of  our  natures  which  is  too  seldom  gratified. 
He  was  not  a  rude  preacher,  but  he  was  plain-spoken  when 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  be  so ;  he  was  not  distinctivelj  a  me- 
taphysical preacher,  but  he  did  not  always  avoid  severity'  of 
argument.  He  had  more  depth  of  thought  than  men  of  his 
physical  conformation  are  often  supposed  to  have.  He  was 
not  large  of  stature,  he  walked  with  sprightliness,  his  voice 
though  masculine  was  not  deep-toned,  and  he  was  not  clumsy 
in  his  attitudes.  Now  a  man  who  is  thus  formed  will  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  less  profound,  than  those  who  have  a  heavy- 
movement  and  a  very  deep  enunciation.  So  much  are  men 
affected,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, in  judging  of  the  inward  character.  The  nodosities 
of  the  oak  are  deemed  essential  to  its  strength.  But  if  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  had  been  inferior  to  the  majority  of 
students  in  mental  vigor  or  acumen,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  enthusiastic  and  persevering  in  his  study  of  the  Greek 
orators  and  critics,  nor  would  he  have  selected  Bishop  Butler 
as  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours.  But  he  was  sensitive 
rathe,  than  profound,  and  literary  rather  than  scientific.  His 
superiority  lay  in  his  quick  sympathies  with  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  in  his  ardent  and  varied  emotion,  and  in  the  versa- 
tile energies  of  his  mind." — pp.  93,  94. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  ciitical  notes  on 
Greek  orators  and  poets,  partly  original,  and  partly  translated 
from  Latin  and  German  authors,  and  also  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Horaer  and  Demosthenes.  These  un- 
finished remains  show  with  what  care  Mr.  Homer  had  studied 
his  favorite  Greek  authors. 

In  looking  over  the  sermons  in  this  volume,  we  are  struck 
with  the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  their  structure. 

Evangelical  truth  is  presented  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all, 
yet  in  almost  as  many  varied  forms  as  there  are  discourses. 
Mr.  Homer  did  not  run  his  sermons  into  the  same  mould. 
He  did  not  derive  from  every  text  a  proposition  and  proceed 
to  prove  it,  and  then  deduce  inferences.  His  mode  of  dis- 
cussion varied  with  his  subjects.  Whether  he  describes 
"  the  character  of  Pilate,"  or  of  Enoch,  or  of  '*  the  almost 
Christian,"  or  of  "  the  Judge  of  the  world,"  or  whether  he 
discusses  ''  the  influence  of  familiarity  with  truth  upon  the 
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sinner/*  or  the  "responsibilily  of  a  man  for  his  influence 
over  others,"  or  '^  the  extent  and  broadness  of  the  dirine 
law,"  or  "  the  connection  between  Christianity  and  the 
social  affections ;"  or  whether  he  urges  ^'  the  duty  of  imme- 
diate obedience  to  the  divine  commands,"  he  adopts  a  method 
well  suited  to  the  subject.  Had  he  preached  for  many  years, 
no  wag  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  his  wits,  at  Uie 
announcement  of  the  text,  by  anticipating  the  preacher's  out- 
line, and  by  fitting  a  set  of  stereotype  phrases  as  the  ''hooks 
and  eyes"  to  a  well  known  series  of  remarks  appended  to 
that  particular  verse. 

One  variety  only  is  wanting  in  these  sermons — it  is  that 
which  has  no  plan,  Mr.  Homer's  sermons  always  have 
method  and  point.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  textual,  topical, 
or  expository  method,  but  uses  all  of  these  modes  on  appro- 
priate occasions.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  a  dis- 
courset^  on  Mattthew  xi :  29.  If  we  are  correctly  informed, 
this  sermon  was  projected  and  finished  in  a  single  day — 
but  this  fact  would  not  have  been  conjectured  by  the 
reader.  The  outline,  we  think  singularly  neat  and  striking. 
*^  The  passage  invites  us  to  look  upon  Christ  in  four  seve- 
ral aspects :  I.  As  a  master,  in  the  services  he  enjoins  : 
*Take  my  yoke  upon  you.'  H.  As  a  teacher:  *  Learn  of 
me. '  HI.  As  an  example :  '  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.' 
IV.  As  a  refuge  from  sorrow  and  sin  :  '  Ye  shall  find  rest  ' 
unto  your  souls.'"  An  ambitious  preacher  might  have 
despised  this  textual  arrangement  as  an  insufficient  frame- 
work for  the  exhibition  of  profound  remarks,  and  of  fine- 
spun speculations,  but  Mr«  Homer  was  firee  firom  this  affec- 
tation of  greatness.  On  other  occasions,  as  in  the  sermon 
on  the  extent  of  the  divine  law,  for  example,  he  shows  that  he 
•can  form  a  plan  of  great  compactness  and  strength,  every 
part  of  which  is  subservient  to  the  single  point  in  view,  in 
which  nothing  is  superfluous,  and  nothing  omitted  that  is 
necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Homer  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  cpratify  those  ''who 
would  like  no  more  variety  than  depravity  and  election  to- 
day, election  anddepravity  to-morrow."  His  range  of  topics 
fae  believed  to  be  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Great  Teacher.  A 
considerable  space  in  these  sermons,  is  allotted  to  the  social 
affections.  Tneir  insufficiency  as  a  substitute  for  holiness  is 
fisLithfally  pointed  out,  and  the  importance  of  then:  due  culti- 
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nation  is  urged  upon  the  reliffiow  professor.  The  author 
would  have  his  hearers  embeUisb  toeir  piety  with  all  ^e 
charms  of  a  sanctified  social  influence.  He  was  no  advocate 
for  that  sort  of  religion  which  can  leave  men  uoamiabler 
rough,  and  repulsive  in  their  character.  Still  less  could  he 
endure  "  flagrant  instances  of  criminalily  in  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  one  can  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  very  bad  man."  The  orthodoxy  that  did  not 
make  men  even  mcval,  could  never  receive  his  sanction.  Hi» 
sense  of  honor  was  delicate,  and  it  was  excited  to  shuddering 
by  any  instance  of  meanness,  of  indelicacy,  of  mgratitude,. 
of  what  often  passes  among  religious  persons  for  the  most 
trivial  misdemeanor.  Scorning  as  he  did  whatever  was  dis- 
honorable,  trained  as  he  had  oeen  from  early  childhood  to 
avoid  every  stain  of  immorality — ^he  conld  not  believe  that 
Christians  might  soil  their  profession  with  open  improprieties. 
His  sermons  urge  the  careful  cultivati<Hi  of  whatever  ^'  i» 
lovely  and  of  sood  report.**  The  requisitions  of  elevated 
morality  as  well  as  "  the  doctrines  of  grace,"  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ministrations.  Purity  of  life  as  well  as  accuracy 
ef  belief  was  enforced  in  his  sermons. 

These  sermons  show  that  their  author  had  formed  a  method 
ef  preaching,  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  had  studied  some  of  the 
best  models.  One  misht  conjecture  that  he  had  read  with 
admiration  the  pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  he  was  not 
isnorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  Pro£  Tholuck's  sermons,  and 
that  he  had  learned  from  Demosthenes  to  proceed  with  direct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  point  before  him.  Yet  he  was  no 
copyist.  If  he  examined  the  best  models^  it  was  to  select 
from  them  the  traits  which  were  to  be-embodied  in  the  forma^ 
tion  of  hi»  own  model.  He  would  only  have  been  trammelled 
by  the  help  of  a  pattern  for  imitation.  His  own  active  and 
full  conceptions  would  have  overflown  the  channel  thus  pro- 
vided for  them.  Whatever  growid  there  may  be  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Knox*  of  the  preaching  of  his  day — "There 
is  no  spirit  in  it.  It  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  intellectual 
pumping :  there  is  no  gushing  from  the  spring,"  this  can- 
not be  said  of  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer.    They  are  a» 
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far  as  possible  from  bearing  this  negative  character.  The 
gush  of  thought  and  feeling  is  one  of  their  prominent  fea- 
tures. They  are  the  fresh  and  racy  productions  of  a  Tigo- 
rous  and  independent  mind. 

These  sermons  are  characterized  by  superior  chasteness 
and  elegance  of  style. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  sermons  that  inculcate  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross  in  language  of  classic  purity.  If  these  doctrines 
need  not  the  dress  of  a  polished  diction  to  set  off  their  powers, 
is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  invested  in  the  best 
dress  which  the  store-house  of  our  lan^age  furnishes  ?  We 
have  read  sermons  in  which  the  attractions  of  style  were  em- 
ployed with  too  great  success,  to  exhibit  a  system  of  faith 
not  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  redeeming  Saviour.  When 
we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  or  Dr. 
Channing,  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  elegance  of  their 
style  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity.  We  feel 
not  this  difficulty  in  reading  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer.  A 
few  out  of  many  selections  that  might  have  been  made,  may 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Homer's  style. 

"  Contrast  the  humblest  saint,  who  conies  from  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  to  heaven  with  the  highest  archangel,  who  minis- 
ters before  the  eternal  throne.  He  glorious  in  holiness,  splen- 
did in  beauty,  terrible  in  power !  We  would  not  diminish  the 
height  of  his  elevation,  or  impair  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
But  who  is  this  that  comes  toil*  worn  and  timid  from  terres- 
trial strugglings,  and  upon  whose  unprepared  vision  the 
glories  of  the  upper  world  are  bursting  in  thf  ir  full  effulgence. 
That  song  of  angels  which  ceases  neither  day  nor  night — we 
would  not  detract  from  its  harmony  or  its  significance.  '  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created.'  Verily  the  majesty  of  the 
invisible  is^serving  of  such  homage  ;  and  the  wonders  of 
creation,  eml  of  old,  waked  into  melody  the  sons  of  Ood, 
when  with  the  morning  stars  they  shouted  and  sang  together 
for  joy.  Yet  there  is  a  song  more  rapturous  and  elevated, 
8ucn  as  breaks  from  the  lips  of  the  new  inmate,  and  is  echoed 
by  the  sympathetic  choir  of  the  saints,  until  all  heaven  rings 
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with  the  gladsome  acclamation,  *  Worthy  the  Lamh  that 
was  slain,  for  he  has  redeemed  me  by  his  bloodJ^^pp. 
198,  199. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  sermon  in  which  **  the  supe- 
riority of  the  saints  to  angels"  is  advocated.  We  thought  that 
Paysonhad  exalted  ournature  to  a  lofty  rank,  when  he  contend- 
ed for ''  the  equality  of  men  with  angels."  Mr.  Homer  ad- 
vances redeemed  man  to  a  still  higher  grade. 

A  sermon  on  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  the 
social  affections,  contains  the  following  contrast : 

"  Go  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  before  the  light 
of  our  religion  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  Many  a  bright 
spot  shall  you  find  in  the  moral  waste.  Many  a  cUy  where 
art  has  lavished  her  most  gorgeous  treasures,  and  learning 
has  reared  her  proudest  seats.  You  shall  find  there  the  taste 
of  the  architect  ip  marble  columns,  gracefully  carved  cornices 
and  majestic  temples  that  rear  themselves  towering  and  queen- 
like You  shall  find  there  the  skill  of  the  sculptor  in  the  accurate- 
ly chiseled  proportions  of  that  chief  earthly  beauty,  the  humaa 
form.  You  shall  enter  suburban  groves,  and  listen  to  philoso- 
phy in  her  most  inspired  lessons,  and  poetry  in  her  most 
winning  strains.  You  shall  be  surrounded  by  every  thing 
outward  that  speaks  of  elevation  and  refinement*  But  when 
you  penetrate  the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  when  you  look  for 
the  happiness  of  a  pure  and  holy  fireside,  the  light  that  is 
in  them  has  become  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that  darkness.** 

*' Follow  the  influence  of  Christianity  during  the  ages 
since  its  origin,  and  you  will  find  the  nature  of  the  case  mate- 
rially changed,  yet  leading  to  the  same  result.  Now  religion 
and  refinement  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  All  that  is  splendid 
in  art  becomes  consecrated  to,  or  is  consecrated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Painting  and  sculpture  expend  their  choicest 
workmanship  on  the  subjects  of  the  bible,  and  the  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  arched  galleries  and  the  frescoed  ceiling 
become  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God-  And  it  seems  as  if 
the  social  refinement  of  Christianity  attracted  to  its  own  ser- 
vice the  genius  and  taste  of  man  as  eminently  harmonious 
with  its  spirit." — pp.  305,  and  306. 

The  discourse  from  which  this  is  taken,  abounds  with 
strains  equally  beautiful.  A  minister  who  heard  this  sermon 
speaks  thus  of  the  impression  it  made.    ''  The  whole  effect 
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was  most  delightful.  Strangers  pronounced  it  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  sermonizing,  i  think  that  the  service,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully  impressive  which  I 
ever  attended.  In  contrasting  it  with  my  own  performances, 
I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  give  up  the  clerical  profession." 
I  p.  315. 

Here  we  find  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Christian  system, 
embellished  with  a  dress,  that  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 

farison  with  some  of  the  best  habiliments  of  an  erroneous  belief, 
[ad  the  author  lived  to  develope  his  powers  more  fully,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  best 
writers  of  the  a^e.  The  fourteen  sermons  in  this  volume 
were  the  productions  of  a  youthful  ministry.  We  know  not 
where  to  took  for  as  many  sermons,  all  ifrom  the  same  source 
and  all  presenting  better  specimens  of  correct,  chaste, 
classical,  elegant  English,  than  have  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Homer,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Perhaps  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Melville  ought  to  be  excepted  in  this  remark,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  even  they  should]  be  made  an  exception. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  remarkable  also  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  illustrates  religious  'truth.  '  He 
was  far  from  bein^  satisfied  with  a  languid  and  bare  utterance 
of  Christian  doctnnes.  Nothing  short  of  a  vivid  and  impres- 
sive exhibition  could  satisfy  him.  His  active  mind  brought 
illustrations  from  every  quarter.  UnUke  those  who  are 
shocked  at  every  allusion  in  a  sermon,  not*  drawn  from  the 
scriptures,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  obtain  illustrations  from  any 
respectable  source.  He  recognized  no  narrow  tabooed 
ground  to  which  the  preacher  must  be  restricted.  Sometimes 
classic  lore  is  made  to  subserve  his  purpose.  Historical 
facts  are  pressed  into  his  service.  Passing  events  of  local 
dr  of  general  importance  he  seized,  as  the  Great  Teacher 
old,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  his  appeals  with  fresh  inter- 
est. The  lamented  loss  of  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  ill-fated  Lexington,  furnishes  two  difiisrent  illustrations 
well  suited  to  give  force  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 
The  stores  of  his  own  fancy  contributed  their  share  to  the 

I  *  elucidation  of  truth ;   and  the  facts  of  scripture  history  were 

brought  forward  in  a  striking  manner.     While  he  employs 
freely  the  aid  of  diversified  illustrations,  he  does  not  use  them 

i  -in  the  unhewn  shapes  in  which  he  may  happen  to  find  them. 

I  They  are  first  fashioned  into  forms  of  ^^beauty  in  which  you 
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do  not  recognize  the  rough  original  without  some  difficulty* 
They  are  made  ornamental  ^ems  before  they  are  inserted  in 
the  structure.     "  Nihil  letigtt,  quid  non  omavit.** 

Mr.  Homer  seems  to  have  believed  virhat  all  preachers  do 
not  understand — ^that,  if  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  are  to 
'be  of  any  avail,  they  must  secure  a  hearing.    Accordingly,  ^ 

he  made  his  sermons  attractive  by  the  aid  of  graphic  illustra- 
tions.   To  the  want  of  this  trait  in  the  French  pulpit,  Dr. 
Wiseman  attributes  some  of  the  most  deplorable  results. 
*'  The  reason  why  infidelity  proved  so  mischievous  in  France 
during  the  last  century,  was,  that  its  emissaries  presented  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  people,  tricked  out  with  all  the  tin- 
sel ornaments  of  a  mock  science ;  because  they  dealt  in  il- 
lustration and  in  specious  proofs  drawn  from  every  branch  of 
literature  ;  because  they  sweetened  the  edge  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  with  all  the  charms  of  an  elegant  style  and  lively  com- 
position ;  while,  unfortunately,  they  who  undertook  to  con-  , 
lute  them,  with  the  exception  of  Guen^e,  and  perhaps  a  few                j 
others,  dealt  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  mere  didactic  demon-               I 
stration.***    A  complaint  like  this  cannot  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Homer's  preacning. 

These  sermons  contain  sketches  of  remarkable  power. 
From  a  discourse  in  which  **  the  extent  of  the  divine  laV  is 
described  in  a  mode  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  far 
more  experienced  preacher — ^the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen 

"  Time  is  one  of  the  chief  limits  to  the  operation  of  a  hu- 
man code.  The  reaper,  in  his  flight,  cuts  down  the  tares  as 
well  as  the  wheat,  and  the  vices  of  men  with  their  virtues  are 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Human  law  too,  cannot  reach  be- 
yond the  present  life.  The  capital  offender  may  anticipate 
the  sword  of  justice,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  his  lifeless  frame  hanging  suspended  from  the  grate  of  his 
cell,  or  dashed  against  its  granite  walls,  becomes  a  ghastly 
mockery  of  the  court,  and  seems  to  proclaim  in  sepulchral 
tones, '  I  am  beyond  your  power  now.'  The  waiting  execu- 
tioner cannot  call  hack  the  suspended  animation,  and  the 
sheriff  must  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 


*  Lect.  on  Science  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  398. 
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^  But  not  80  the  diTine  law.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  muta- 
tions of  time.  Co-existent  with  the  Deity  who  is  its  great 
administrator,  its  broad  sweep  is  from  eternity,  into  eternity, 
through  eternity.  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forerer, 
it  brings  up  the  crime  of  a  century's  growth,  as  if  it  were  but 
a  moment  old.  Its  action,  like  the  being  of  Grod,  is  an  eternal 
now ;  and  upon  the  guilty  it  has  its  eye,  erer  with  the  same 
fixed  gaze.  He  may  hurry  into  forgetfulness  of  himself  and 
all  around  him,  but  the  eye  is  there  still.  Sometimes  in  this 
life  it  will  begin  the  work  of  retribution,  and  kindle  the  flames 
of  conscience  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  present  and  liring  hell, 
but  its  grand  sphere  is  in  eternity,  where  the  spirit  is  left  bare 
to  its  searching  gase,  to  the  recollection  of  past  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  guilt,  compelled  to  hear  the  constant 
mandate  to  do  right ;  yet  as  often,  of  its  own  free,  evil  nature, 
drawing  back  to  do  wrong,  and  withering  under  that  same  eye 
which  blazes  on  forever  and  ever  and  ever." — pp.  327,  and  328. 

A  sermon  on  the  character  of  Pilate  evinces  careful  re- 
search and  great  skill  in  moral  dissection.  The  vacillation 
of  the  Roman  Procurator  is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand. 
The  following  passage,  while  it  evinces  the  author's  fondness 
for  the  rich  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  shows  that  he  might  him- 
self have  well-nigh  risen  to  the  splendid  imagery  and  elegant 
diction  of  this  modern  Chrysostom. 

"  So  have  we  seen  one  upon  a  rock,  with  the  sea  circling 
his  tabernacle  and  crossing  his  pathway,  and  even  calling  to 
him  as  with  a  mother's  voice  ;  and  the  tide  and  the  waves  ever 
gain  upon  him,  and  already  presume  to  touch  with  their  damp 
breath,  the  lower  fringes  of  his  garment,  and  it  is  only  by  one 
desperate  exertion  that  he  can  clear  the  flood,  and  rest  him- 
self above  -and  beyond  its  gaping  mouth — ^but  still  he  hesi- 
tates, and  calculates,  and  edges  along  his  little  island,  and 
looks  over  his  shoulder  at  the  advancing  billows,  as  if  asham- 
ed to  turn  his  back  on  danger,  and  all  the  while  the  surges 
boil  more  furiously,  and  the  ground  grows  slimy  beneath  his 
feet,  and  by  and  by,  the  wet  spray  touches  his  forehead  ;  but 
still  he  pauses,  and  doubts,  and  edges  along,  till  the  irritated 
sea  pours  over  him,  and  he  goes  to  be  seen  no  more.  How 
strikingly  did  this  weakness  and  irresoluiion,  this  dallying 
with  duty,* this  shufiling  of  responsibility,  this  edging  along 
upon  the  rock,  instead  of  leaping  to  the  shore,  seal  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  governor.    Oh !  had  he  but  boldly  responded  to 
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that  look  which  the  Saviour  gare  him,  had  the  majesty  of  the 
old  Roman  looked  out  at  his  eye  as  he  proclaimed  the  inno- 
cence of  the  victim,  had  he  that  moment  laid  down  unhesitat- 
ingly the  parley  with  conscience,  all  would  have  been  well." 
pp.  269,270. 

One  more  specimen  of  powerful  description  is  taken  firom 
n.  sermon  which  treats  of  Christ  as  the  ludffe  of  the  world. 
The  author  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fraternal  relation  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  man.  Though  he  had  no  sympathy  with  "  an  effem- 
inate theology,  which  leaves  no  room  for  the  inflexible  jus- 
tice of  God,"  he  felt  at  liberty  to  insist  much  upon  the 
point  that  Christ  is  our  brother.  In  showing  that  the  Judee 
of  the  world  will  sustain  to  us  this  relation,  he  introduces  the 
following  sketch. 

« 

**  My  hearers,  have  you  ever  been  in  court  when  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  a  criminal  ?  As  you  fixed 
your  eye  on  the  cold,  rugged  visage  of  the  condemned,  and 
marked  his  unmoved  posture  and  his  iron  mien,  you  doubted 
if  a  human  heart  could  be  beating  there.  Perhaps  a  quick 
flush  passed  over  his  features  as  the  word  of  death  reached 
his  ear,  and  then  all  was  calm  and  cold  again.  But  when  you 
gased  on  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  saw  his  vener- 
able frame  agitated  and  quivering  under  the  awful  responsibili- 
ty of  his  mission ;  when  you  heard  the  choaked  ejaculation, 
*  May  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  your  soul,'  you  felt 
that  there  was  new  power  in  the  law,  shining  through  the 
tears  of  a  man,  and  speaking  in  his  tremulous  voice.  Just  so 
will  it  be  with  our  final  judge.  The  sympathies  of  humanity 
shall  be  conspicuous  even  in  his  severest  maledictions.  The 
joy  of  a  man  swells  in  his  bosom  at  each  act  of  faith  and  peni- 
xtence  he  reads  in  the  record  of  his  chosen,  and  his  voice  sings 
for  gladness  at  each  new  welcome  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father.  And  those  who  go  away  forever  from  his  presence, 
shall  remember  the  paternal  tones  with  which  he  pronounced 
their  doom ;  and  amid  the  dark,  lonely  caverns  of  their  exile, 
no  sound  is  sadder  than  that  which  follows  the  soul  from  the 
jiTdgment  scene, — *  He  that  did  eat  bread  with  me,  has  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me.' " — p.  225. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer  are  not  faultless.  Critical 
severity  might  expose  the  imperfect  structure  of  two  or  three 
of  his  sentences — or  the  frequency  of  exclamations— or  the 
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occasional  straining  of  a  metaphor — or  the  diluting  diffuse- 
ness  of  some  passages ;  but  these  blemishes  are  easily  over* 
looked  amid  the  blaze  of  great  and  varied  merits.  They 
would  have  been  removed,  doubtless,  by  his  own  hand,  had 
he  revised  the  sermons  for  the  press. 

We  may  add  that  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  these  sermons 
to  be  delivered  in  a  style  of  impressive  elocution'.  It  was 
•ur  privilege  to  be  present  when  one  of  them  was  preached, 
and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  author's  power  in  the  pulpit. 
The  effect  of  this  passage  was  peculiarly  great  :  '*  But,  Oh  ! 
thou  correct  and  exemplary  citizen,  thou  who  hast  kept  every 
law  in  the  statute  book  from  thy  youth  up,  thou  who  boasted 
thyself  that  thou  hast  never  stood  at  the  criminal's  bar,  or 
turned  pale  at  the  sheriff's  mittimus,  or  shivered  in  the  damp 
walls  of  a  jail,  think  not,  most  perfect  man,  think  not  that 
it  shall  be  so  with  thee  at  the  divme  assize.  Terrible  must 
be  the  reckoning  when  the  weak  whom  thy  slanderous  or 
angry  tongue  has  wounded,  when  the  ruined  whom  thy 
secret  dishonesty  has  wronged,  when  the  destitute  whose 
wants  thou  hast  slighted,  all  rise  up  as  witnesses  that  thou 
bast  violated  the  great  law  of  love,  that  thou  hast  wronged 
thy  neighbor,  that  thou  hast  hated  thine  own  mother's  son." 
He  spake  as  one  having  authority,  and  the  hearers  showed 
that  they  felt  the  power  of  ejoquence,  by  breathless  awe 
and  solemn  stillness.  What  he  has  well  said  of  the  dramatic 
element  in  pulpit  oratory,  in  a  valuable  essay,  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  rhetorical  power. 

*'  The  dramatic  spirit  in  all  its  dealings  with  men  will  turn 
away  from  the  stiff  specimen  picture  hung  up  in  the  garret, 
and  in  the  open  air  will  draw  from  the  breathing  figures  of 
nature.  And  not  content  with  re-creating  the  men  that  had 
been  turned  to  stones,  the  dramatic  preacher  will  invade  the 
very  domain  of  this  granite  Circe,  to  transform  its  stones  into 
men.  Under  his  Ithurlel  touch,  abstraction  becomes  being* 
The  words  dealed  out  to  the  people  are  truths  passed  through 
the  fire  of  life.  Ideas  stand  forth  with  the  breathing  force  of 
objective  realities.  The  lines  of  his  own  experience  blaze 
around  his  thoughts,  and  he  speaks  with  the  energy  of  one 
who  reads  his  doctrine  in  the  clear  pages  of  history,  or  the 
burning  revelations  of  prophecy — with  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
from  the  past  and  the  future  gathering  near  to  confirm  with 
trumpet  tone  the  sentence/'— p.  150. 
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* 
If  we  have  not  oveirated  Mr.  Homer's  attaiiimenbi  as   a 

Ereacher,  they  were  truly  eminent.    And  yet  they  are  not 
eyond  the  reach  of  those  who  possess  respectable  abilities. 
We  should  explain  the  mystery  of  his  success  by  referring  to 
industrious  exertion  as  the  secret    At  the  early  age  of  seven^ 
he  received  private  lessons  in  elocution,  and  thus  acquired 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  voice.    Through  a  long  pro 
paratory  course  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  obtained  suc- 
cessively the  highest  badses  of  distinction,  at  the  academy, 
the  college,  and  the  theological  seminary.    His  productions 
evince  the  marks  of  indeiatigable  study.    He  had  from  an 
early  period  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office.  .  Indus- 
trious toil,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  was  the 
secret  of  his  usefulness,  ''  the  hiding  of  his  power." 

Mr.  Homer  was  not  one  of  those  deformed  prodigies  who 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  and  precocious  development  of 
some  single  faculty.  It  was  rather  to  a  symmetrical  expan- 
sion of  all  the  powers  requisite  in  the  ministry,  that  he  owed 
his  growing  reputation.  It  was  seen  that  bis  mind  could 
think ;  his  imagmation,  soar ;  his  heart,  feel.  Over  all  his 
efforts  taste  of  exquisite  delicacy  spread  its  happy  influence, 
and  devotion  to  the  Redeemer's  service,  its  hallowed  charm. 
Rhetorical  power  contributed  its  share  to  his  success.  From 
the  labors  of  one,  thus  happily  qualified  for  his  work,  great 
results  were,  not  without  good  reason,  expected. 

Mr.  Homer  was  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  sacred  office  in  places  replete  with  difficulties.  He  could 
disarm  prejudice  by  a  candia  admission  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples, which  an  advocate  of  Christian  truth  may  well  afford  to 
concede.  He  could  win  the  favorable  regards  of  men  by 
kindness  and  courtesy.  He  could  secure  for  the  most  pun- 
gent appeals  a  respectful  hearing  by  the  skill,  the  forcible 
reasoning  and  the  felicitous  illustrations  with  which  they 
were  presented.  His  polished  style  and  ample  scholarship, 
while  they  were  not  ambitiously  aisplayed,  secured  for  bis 
sermons  in  some  quarters  a  degree  of  attention  which  they 
would  not  have  received  had  they  lacked  these  qualities. 
The  fastidious  hearer  could  not  complain  that  his  discourses 
bristled  with  rough  excrescences  and  violations  of  taste,  of 
logic,  and  of  truth ;  or  that  they  were  only  bare  and  bald 
statements  of  useful  common-places.  It  is  remarkable  that 
^hile  they  were  as  well  received  by  the  erudite,  as  if  they 
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were  prepared  only  for  a  select  few,  they  were  prized  and 
felt  by  those  who  made  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainments. 
They  contained  so  much  that  was  true  to  nature  ;  his  sketches 
and  illustrations  were  so  viyid  and  life-like  ;  his  appeals  were 
urged  with  so  much  directness  upon  all  his  hearers,  and  came 
home  so  evidently  to  their  bosoms  and  business,  that  the  less 
favored  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  of  his  hearers  could 
not  but  listen  to  him  with  interest. 

The  advocates  of  "  another  gospel"  have  probably  gained 
not  a  few  proselytes  from  the  more  refined  circles  by  the  at- 
tention which  they  have  paid  to  elegance  of  style.  Literary 
taste  has  been  claimed  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  sect. 
We  are  far  from  admitting  the  justness  of  this  claim,  and  if 
we  could  admit  it,  we  mi^ht  question  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  the  literary  polish  of  the  pulpit  a  sine  qiia  non, 
while  the  character  of  its  instructions  is  not  closely  scruti- 
nized— who  would  rather  receive  from  the  highly-finished 
goblet  a  draught  of  poison,  than  the  water  of  life  from  a  plain 
cup.  If  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  classes,  and  if 
ministers  must,  to  some  extent,  *'  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  it  is  desirable  that  the  wishes  of  the  tasteful  and  eru- 
dite should  be  somewhat  consulted.  It  is  well  that  some 
who  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  should  not  fall  below 
the  highest  range  of  scholarship,  that  may  be  found  amon^ 
the  teachers  of  self-styled  "  rational  Christians."  Had  Mr. 
Homer's  life  been  spared,  his  ministry  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful even  among  the  most  fastidious  hearers.  Those  who 
recoiled  from  evangelical  truth  in  its  plainer  dress,  might 
have  listened  to  his  attractive  exhibitions  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  incurred  their  dislike.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  amons  the  more  refined  classes  of  New  England,  there 
are  not  a  lew  who  sigh  after  the  true  repose  which  can  be 
found  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Their  spiiitual  wants  ace 
not  relieved  by  the  cold  abstractions,  the  vague  theories^  the 
frothy  sentimentalism,  and  the  clashing  varieties  of  ''another 

Sospel."  And  yet  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  un- 
appy  prejudices  against  evangelical  religion — the  only  balm 
for  the  wounded  spirit.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  those 
who  are  in  this  interestinff  state,  could  view  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation under  a  favorable  light,  they  would  embrace  it  as  the 
long-sought  relief  of  their  burdened  minds.  Mr.  Homer  was 
one  of  that  class  of  evangelical  preachers  who  are  qualified  to 
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win  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  from  the  prejudiced,  and  to 
guide  them  to  the  Lamb  ot  God.  It  was  our  hope  that  he 
was  raised  up  to  prove  a  son  of  consolation  to  many  wha 
have  been  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  error — to  lead  tne  be- 
wildered and  unhappy  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  But  God 
has  transferred  him  to  a  still  nobler  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  untimely  removal  of  one  whose,  qualifications  for  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry  were  of  a  high  order,  is  an  evil  on 
which  the  mind  will  speculate,  and  for  which  it  will  seek  an 
explanation.  In  the  biography,  some  of  the  reasons  that  may 
be  alleged  for  this  dispensation  are  canvassed,  and  we  are 
pointed  to  the  consoling  thought  that  "  a  new  ornament  for 
some  niche  in  the  temple  above"  may  have  been  required. 
We  wish  that  the  writer  had  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
inveigh,  with  all  his  power,  against  what,  we  fear,  has  been 
one  of  the  explanatory  causes  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
church  in  this,  and  in  other  instances — the  development  of 
the  intellectual  to  the  neclect  of  the  physical  powers.  This 
insidious  evil  has  been  allowed  too  long  to  make  havoc  of 
some  of  the  best  sons  of  the  church.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
voice  of  earnest  remonstrance  were  raised  ?  Must  corporeal 
vigor  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of  mental  power,  and  thus  the 
supporting  frame-work  of  the  indwelling  spirit  be  left  in  a 
shattered  condition,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  mind  ?  Can  the  intellect  not  take  its  finest  polish  till 
the  muscular  energies  are  worn  out  ?  And  shall  its  brilliant 
finish  be  made  thus  the  sure  token  of  an  early  dissolution — 
of  imbecility  or  derangement  ?  Shall  its  richest  lustre  be 
only  "  a  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay?" 

We  cannot  believe  that  theological  study  is  to  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  only  at  the  expense  of  health.  Mr.  Homer 
was  not,  avowedly,  an  invalid  during  his  preparatory  course. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  pangs  of  sickness. 
Yet  we  know  not  but  that  the  comparative  neglect  of  physi- 
cal culture  had  been  long  preparing  the  way  for  the  lamented 
result.  The  intellect  was  matured,  but  the  bodily  powers 
were  not  invigorated  in  proportion.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  were  urged  on  to  more  intense  and  powerful  action, 
while  the  material  fabric  which  was  the  seat  of  action,  was 
left  to  undergo  weakness  and  decay.  The  scabbard  was  al- 
lowed to  rust  away,  while  the  blade  acquired  a  keener  edge. 
The  result  of  sedentary  habits,  unrelieved  by  sufiScient  mus- 
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cular  exertion,  came  at  last  in  accumulated  measure.  The 
laws  of  nature  had  not  been  obeyed.  The  penalty  was  in- 
flicted wilh  unsparing  severity.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  purity  of  motives,  lor  useful  station,  or  for  brilliant  pros- 
pects. Nature  enforced  her  laws  wilh  unpitying  sternness. 
Indeed  the  result  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  without 
a  miracle.  Mr.  Homer  assumed  the  laborious  toils  of  pro- 
fessional life  at  a  time  when  his  physical  powers  needed  rest 
and  renovation  after  the  confinement  of  several  years  to  a 
student's  room.  Neither  himself  nor  his  friends  knew  how 
unprepared  was  his  debilitated  frame  to  endure  the  labors  of 
the  ministry. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  past  proceedings  when  the  result 
shows  that  they  were  not  wisely  adopted,  and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  sagacity  to  show,  when  it  is  too  late,  how  prefera- 
ble a  different  course  would  have  been.  Glided  by  the  sad 
Jesuits  of  the  experiment  made  when  Mr.  Iflomer  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  office,  we  can  now  see  that  his  physi- 
cal energies  were  not  adequate  to  the  task.  His  mind  could 
work  with  intense  energy,  but  this  fervid  action  only  brought 
on  the  approaching  crisis  more  rapidly.  H'is  last  efforts  were 
not  made  without  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  mental  suffer- 
ing which  are  well  remembered  by  those  who  knew  his  more 
private  history.  There  is,  we  fear,  in  the  causes  of  Mr.  Ho- 
mer's death,  some  resemblance  to  those  which  cut  off  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  life — we  refer  to  Henry 
Kirk  White.  What  Southey  has  not  disclosed  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  made  known  by  an  anonymous  author,  who  claims  to 
know  the  circumstances,  and  who  writes  as  follows.  "The 
academical  life  of  Kirk  While,  even  when  viewed  through 
the  affectionate  narrative  of  his  biographer,  was  only  a  pro- 
longed preparation  for  a  sacrifice.  The  Death's  Head  is  al- 
ways visible  under  the  mask.  .  .  We  read  of  dreadful  palpi- 
tations, of  nights  of  sleeplessness,  so  that  he  went  from  one 
acquaintance  to  another,  imploring  society,  even  as  a  starving 
begj^ar  entreats  for  food."  ...  In  another  letter  he  says, 
*'  While  I  am  here,  I  am  wretched  ;  the  slightest  application 
makes  me  faint."  And  again — "  I  am  not  an  invalid :  my 
mind  preys  upon  itself. "^^  But  throughout  this  season  of  men- 
tal torture,  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends  was  urging  him 
forward ;  tlie  worn-out  energies  were  stimulated  into  a  mo- 
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mentary  and  unnatural  briffhtness  ;  the  fire  was  blown  into 
a  vivid  but  quickly  dying  £ime." 

'*  Melancholy,  alas !  as  was  the  issue  of  his  unhappy  ca- 
reer, it  would  have  been  incalculably  more  wretched,  if  he 
had  survived.  The  intellect  was  perfectly  exhausted,  the 
very  waters  of  mental  life  were  dried  up,  and  this  creature  of 
lofty  impulses,  of  rare  and  poetical  genius,  of  the  tenderest 
sensibilities,  of  the  most  aisinterested  piety,  would  have 
dragged  out  an  existence  of  dreary  barrenness^-a  tree  in  its 
early  May,  dead  at  the  top  /"* 

Let  tlie  student  beware  how  he  neglects  the  laws  of  his 
nature.  The  system  of  grace  does  not  extend  its  remedial 
functions  to  the  wrongs  sustained  by  our  physical  oiganiza- 
tion.  It  matters  not  whether  the  evil  come  as  the  result  of 
design  or  of  neglect,  the  result  is  the  same.  Even  devotion 
to  the  Redeemer's  service  will  be  no  shield  against  the 
penalty. 

We  lay  down  the  volume  with  manv  thanks  to  the  biogra- 
pher for  the  service  he  has  conferred  on  the  public,  by  giv-  i 
ing  a  permanent  form  to  productions  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  preserved  only  m  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
Mr.  Homer's  hearers.  And  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that 
the  publishers  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  the  aid  of  handsome  type  and  good  paper. 


*  Conversations  at  Cambridge,  Lond.  1836.  pp.  46, 49. 
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ARTICLE  XL 
Transcendentalism.     . 

Bj  the  R«T.  Noah  Portar,  Jr.,  pMtor  of  the  Coag.  Church,  New  Milfoid,  Conn. 

What  is  Transcendentalism  ?  This  question  is  often  asked 
by  intelligent  men,  and  sometimes  with  great  earnestness. 
As  the  movement  indicated  by  the  word  is  without  doubt 
extensively  to  prevail,  the  question  is  constantly  becoming  a 
question  of  greater  interest,  and  will  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tion  of  thinking  men  throughout  our  country. 

We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  attempting  to  answer 
the  question — which  we  shall  aim  to  do  with  all  possible 
honesty  and  truth,  and  in  a  direct  and  business-like  manner. 

The  word  Transcendentalism,  as  used  at  the  present  day, 
has  two  applications,  one  of  which  is  popular  and  indefinite, 
the  other,  philosophical  and  precise.  In  the  former  sense  it 
describes  men,  rather  than  opinions,  since  it  is  freely  extended 
to  those  who  hold  opinions,  not  only  diverse  from  each  other, 
but  directly  opposed,  not  only  in  their  statements,  but  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  most  important  interests  of  man.  In  its 
precise  ana  strictly  appropriate  application,  it  denotes  a  class 
of  philosophical  opinions,  concerning  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in  the  world  of  sense, 
and  also  in  those  higher  truths  which  make  us  capable  of 
science  and  of  religion,  those  truths  which  impart  to  our  being, 
as  men,  all  its  dignity,  and  to  our  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
future,  their  interest.  Our  first  concern  will  be  with  the 
term  in  its  looser  and  more  general  sense,  or  rather  with  the 
men,  who,  in  current  phrase,  are  called  Transcendentalists. 
And  here  it  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  can  such  a  term  be 
applied  to  them  at  all,  and  especially  with  what  propriety  can 
it  be  used  in  respect  to  those  who  differ  so  widely  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  position  and  influence  ?  To  this  we 
answer,  that  while  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  bound  to  defend,^ 
or  even  to  explain  the  popular  use  of  every  epithet,  which 
may  originate  only  in  ignorance  or  confusion  of  thought,  it  is 
yet  more  frequently  true,  that  such  use  is  owing  to  a  sufficient 
reason,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  and  stale.     In  the 
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present  inatance  this  reason  is  obvious^  Those  called  trana- 
cendentalists,  ivhile  on  the  one  hand  they  are  Pantheists  or 
social  Reformers,  receivers  or  rejectors  of  Christianity^ 
unitarian  or  evangelical  in  their  views  of  Christian  truth,  and 
in  these  respects,,  strangely  unlike,  are  yet,  in  other  points,, 
as  strikingly  similar*  These  points  are  their  intellectual  and 
moral  predispositions,  their  favorite  philosophical  and  literary 
authors,  and  of  consequence,  their  general  cultivation  and 
literary  sympathies,  with  a  strong  family  likeness  in  their 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  These  striking  and  strong 
affinities  make  them  of  one  school,  and  secure  to  it  its  pecu* 
liar  name,  while  within  that  school,  are  heard  the  voices  of 
many  discordant  and  contending  teachers. 

Among  these  we  mention  the  Pantheistic  variety,  with 
whom  the  name  of  Mr.  £merson  is  too  intimately  connected, 
to  reouire  that  it  should  be  concealed.  This  school,  though 
not  claiming  to  be  learnedly  or  profoundly  metaphysical,  and 
apparently  despising  the  logical  processes,  the  acute  criticism, 
and  the  scientific  research  of  a  Kant  or  Cousin,  and  in  many 
respects,  not  to  say  in  most,  very  unlike  to  Plato,  do  yet 
follow  in  their  train  and  call  themselves  by  their  name. 
Seizing  upon  a  fragment  of  the  Platonic  or  Transcendent^ 
formula,  that  the  ideas  which  the  reason  reveals  to  man  are 
objectively  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  subsists  and  pro- 
ceeds, they  boldly  and  dogmatically  affirm  that  these  forces 
constitute  the  supreme  Reason,  that  besides  these  there  is  no 
Deity  ;  that  the  Deity  is  no  living  person^  no  Eternal  Jehovali. 
These  eternal  and  unchanging  laws,  both  physical  and  moral,, 
thus  revealing  themselves  to  man  and  regulating  his  happi- 
ness here  and  deciding  his  destiny  hereafter,  are  the  only 
God  whom  their  philosophy  acknowledges  or  their  religion 
adores.  This  doctrine  ttiey  propound,  rather  than  prove. 
They  utter  it  forth  with  the  sage  solemnity,  the  andioritative 
wisdom,  and  the  affected  phrase  of  the  mysterious  oracle  or 
the  inspired  prophet.  When  ridiculed,  they  will  not  con- 
descend to  retort,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
dignity  as  prophets.  When  questioned,  they  will  not  give  a 
reason,  but  emit  other  mysterious  utterances,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  listener,  are  received  either  as  the 
voice  of  divinest  wisdom,  or  the  ravings  of  men  inspired  by- 
no  other  afflatus  than  that  of  their  own  self-complaeency. 

Other  peculiarities  they  have  which  are  innocent,  or  rather 
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which  almost  makes  them  innocent,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word.  They  remove  themselves  irom  the  stirring  enter- 
prises and  the  active  benevolence  of  a  bustling  age,  and  can 
find  in  its  science,  its  literature,  and  its  religion,  but  little  that 
suits  their  taste,  or  is  worthy  their  notice.  The  transcenden- 
talist,  says  their  master  and  oracle,  is  content  to  wait  in  si- 
lence and  seclusion  for  an  age  which  shall  be  worthy  of  him- 
self. From  the  past,  also,  he  severs  himself^  by  rejecting  the 
record  of  its  facts,  when  these  facts  contradict  his  philosophy, 
especially  by  denying  the  historic  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  accounting  for  its  miracles,  by  transmuting 
them  into  mylhi,  arising  out  of  occurrences  not  in  the  least 
4iupematura1,  and  by  making  Christianity  itself  but  the  highest 
of  aH  symbols  of  the  higher  and  purer  Pantheistic  Truth. 
Indeed,  all  past  ages  and  all  by-gone  enterprises,  all  the 
prayers  and  praises,  the  high  aspirations,  the  deeds  of  over- 
coming faith  and  daring  heroism  which  had  distinguished 
the  great  men  of  oUier  times — all  these  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration only  as  they  faintly  shadow  forth  the  age  which  is 
to  come,  the  times  of  ^'  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  on  the 
true  foundations  of  Pantheism  in  Theology,  of  mysterious 
enigmas  in  science,  and  of  unnatural  energy  and  affected 
phrase  in  literature.  With  all  these  vagaries,  there  are  in- 
termingled, in  their  writings,  many  just  and  many  striking 
sayings  concerning  man,  many  most  worthy  and  noble  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  the  aims  of  life  and  follies  of  artificial 
society,  expressed  oftentimes  with  a  delightful  freshness  of 
language.  These  give  to  their  writings  a  hi^h  interest  tp 
ardent  and  youthful  minds,  and  to  the  writers  an  influence  that 
has  no  connection  with  the  truth  or  error  of  their  opinions* 
When  this  is  termed  the  Pantheistic  variety  of  the  Trans* 
cendental  school,  it  would  be  unjust,  were  the  impression 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  readers,  that  the  dogma  concerning  the 
Deity,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  writings*     It  is  not 

roperly  a  school  in  philosophy,  as  it  is  a  school  in  literature. 

ts  inspiring  genius  is  rather  Carlyle  in  his  criticism  on  books 
and  men,  than  Straus  in  his  mythical  exegesis,  or  Hegel  in 
his  philosophical  chaotics.  And  yet  Carlyle  has  a  system  in 
science,  theology  and  exegesis,  which,  even  if  he  has  not 
dared  to  utter  it  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  to  propound  it  to  his 
readers,  does  yet  exist  in  its  elements  and  principles,  and 
which  gives  to  his  writings  their  spirit,  their  meaning,  and. 
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we  fear,  much  of  their  attraction.    We  care  not  to  call  his 
writings  infidel  writings,  or  their  author  a  Pantheist  or  an  un- 
believer.    In  a  certain  sense  he  deserves  neither  of  these 
appellations,  while  yet  the  influence  of  his  writings  and  of 
the  man  pleases  and  fosters  that  current  of  feeling  which  is 
even  now  pressing  on,  with  a  silent,  yet  deep  and  powerful 
tide,  which  we  call  the  practically  infidel  feeling  of  the  iitetr- 
ary  men  of  the  age.    This  infidelity  is  not  metaphysical ;  it 
does  not  preach  atheism  with  D'Holbacb,  nor  Pantheism  with 
Spinosa,  nor  man's  irresponsibility  with  Hume ;  for  meta- 
physics is  not  to  its  taste.     It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  infidel  exegesis  of  the  German  students  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  this  is  a  study  which  it  despises.     Nor  does  it  dishonor 
the  moral  e£fects  of  Christian  truth  or  the  record  of  its  reli- 
gious experience,  as  many  an  infidel  churchman  has  done, 
for  even  Carlyle  discourses  of  the  regeneration  of  Cromwell, 
and  with  so  much  earnestness  in  his  interpretation  of  4be 
event,  that  many  a  Christian  might  not  see  the  sneer  behind. 
What,  then,  is  it  ?     How  can  it  be  infidelity  ?    We  reply; 
It  is  natural  theology  without  a  personal  God.    It  is  moral 
philosophy  without  a  responsible  acent.    It  is  Christianity 
without  the  belief  of  its  historic  truths,  acknowledging  some 
of  its  effects,  even  those  called  spiritual,  yet  without  connect- 
ing them  with  its  facts,  the  government  of  a  Holy  God,  and  the 
redemption  of  a  revealed  Redeemer,  and  the  cleansing  of  a 
Holy  Spirit.     It  is  r&ther  unbelief  than  disbelief.     Subtle, 
refining,  symbolizing  all  Imnfr  truths  and  real  facts  into  inert 
and  powerless  mythi,  and  yet  exerting  its  influence  uncon- 
sciously to  the  man  himself.     Let  th^  dreamers  of  Oxford, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  understand  it  and  ask  themselves, 
whether  Christianity  has  no  work  for  them  to  da,  except  to 
make  her  more  offensive  to  such  men,  by  hanging  about  her 
neck  other  mill-stones  than  those  which  have  well  nigh  sunk 
her  already ;   and  whether  the  Church  has  no  demand  for 
them,  except  to  fill  her  courts  with  grotesque  and  chattering 
priests,  and  to  busy  their  brains  with  inquiring  what  are 
ihe  dimensions  of  that  surplice  which  makes  the  wearer 
most  devout,  and  what  the  size  of  the  cross  upon  the  back  of 
the  priest,  that  leads  the  spectator  most  effectually  to  put  on 
Christ.     Let  hair-splitting  and  angry  theologians  ask  thein- 
selves,  whether  Christianity  and  the  Church  had  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  contract  their  influence,  and  narrow 
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their  minds,  and  exhaust  their  energies.  Amateu^  divines 
also,  and  petit  maitres  in  the  pulpit,  may  inquire  with 
pYofit,  whetner,  as  they  have  to  do  with  men,  they  had 
not  best  act  the  part  of  men,  and  arm  themselves  for  manly 
contests. 

As  next  in  order,  we  name  the  Transcendentalists  in  the 
Unitarian  communion,  of  the  different  sorts  of  which  class. 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  Parker  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 
They  are  not  Pantheists,  and  hence,  deserve  not  to  be  class- 
ed with  Mr.  Emerson  ;  while  they  are  too  decidedly  theolo- 
gians to  be  named  with  Carlyle.  They  take  their  character 
as  a  school,  and  perhaps  their  name,  from  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  Unitarian  connection  thev  have  gone  widely  aside  from 
that  exclusive  reliance  on  the  historical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  those  divines,  and 
have  planted  themselves  on  the  moral  evidence,  not  only  as 
superior,  but  as  supreme  and  decisive.  The  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines and  its  facts,  they  ground  upon  their  fitness  to  the  rea- 
son of  man,  and  only  so  far  as  the  reason  sees  and  feels  them  to 
be  true,  so  far  are  they  to  be  received.  So  also  they  prove 
the  being  of  God,  from  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  our  na- 
ture, rather  than  the  fact  of  his  existence  from  the  visible 
universe,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  administration  and 
his  own  moral  attributes,  from  the  course  of  his  own  ac- 
tual providence  with  man.  From  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
jected and  labored  to  depreciate  the  only  species  of  proof  for 
the  Christian  system,  which  Unitarians  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  acknowledge,  they  have  seemed  to  many  Unitarians  of 
the  older  stamp  to  be  no  less  than  rejectors  of  the  system, 
and  their  principles  have  been  called  "  The  latest  form  of  In- 
fideUty." 

In  the  writings  and  general  course  of  thought  of  some  of 
them,  there  is  certainly  much  to  approve,  and  we  cannot  but 
hail  that  distinct  recognition  which  they  allow  to  the  facts 
of  Christian  experience,  and  to  its  authority  and  importance 
in  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  the  honor  which 
they  give  to  man's  moral  nature, — the  greatness  of  its  wants, 
and  tlie  greatness  also  of  the  change  within  which  it  must  ex- 
perience— to  be  the  omen  of  a  purer  theology  and  a  more 
spiritual  rehgion.  As  far  as  they  constitute  reason,  the 
voucher  for  all  truth,  both  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Theolo- 
gy, so  that  of  truths  that  are  within  her  province,  none 
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are  to  be  received  to  which  &he  doee  not  conseat — ^and  of 
truths  but  partially  revealed,  nothing  ia  to  be  believed  which 
plainly  contradicts  her  voice,  and  as  far  also,  as  they  give  the 
highest  place  and  the  most  convincing  energy  to  those  truths, 
which  make  themselves  manifest  to  the  conscience,  so  far 
are  they  to  be  commended,  as  holding  truth,  and  important 
truth.  But  when  they  exalt  reason  to  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  flatter  her  vanity  till  she  forgets  tlie  limits  within  which 
she  is  competent  to  judge,  and  yields  herself  to  the  pervert- 
ing influences  of  an  evil  heart,  then  do  they  dishonor  the 
truth  which  sufiers  by  their  perversion,  and  send  out  the 
words  of  God's  revelation,  a  poor,  tattered  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  stripped  of  its  venerable  authority,  and  robbed 
of  its  aspect  of  benignant  love.  Surely  religion  was  never 
more  dishonored,  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  than  in  that 
noted  discourse  ^*  On  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Chris- 
tianity," by  Mr.  Parker,  a  disciple  of  this  school.  All  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  system,  or  that  could  be 
deemed  such,  has  he  taken  away,  under,  the  name  of  the 
Transient,  except  the  name  of  '^  the  Galilean  Youth,"  to  whom 
be  renders  no  higher  honor  than  more  than  one  of  the  English 
i).eist8  have  done.  Under  the  name  of  "  the  Permanent,**  has 
he  left  a  poor  eaput  mortuum.  which  is  spiritless,  impotent 
and  contemptible.  In  his  own  words,  ''  Christianity  is  a 
simple  thing;  very  simple.  It  is  absolute,  pure  morality; 
absolute,  pure  religion  ;  the  love  of  man  ;  the  love  of  God, 
acting  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  only  creed  it  lays 
down,  is  the  great  truth  which  springs  up  spontaneous  in  the 
holy  heart — there  is  a  God.  Its  watch-word  is,  be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven.  The  only  form  it  demands  is  a  di- 
vine life,  doing  the  best  thing,  in  the  best  way,  from  the  high- 
est motives ;  perfect  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  God.  Its 
sanction  is  the  voice  of  God  in  your  heart ;  the  perpetual 
presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  the  stars  over  our  head ; 
Christ  and  the  Father  abiding  within  us."  Did  not  Tindal 
say  as  much  as  this  in  his  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion." Surely  if  the  name  of  a  Christian,  in  its  most  supei- 
ficial  meaning,  and  its  largest  extension,  signifies  anything, 
on  the  ground  of  past  or  present  usage,  he  whose  creed  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  ought  not  to  claim  it  to  himself.  This 
is  but  a  more  distinct  and  decided  avowal  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  age.     An  infidelity  that  admits  '^  the  moral"  of  the  Cmris- 
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tian  sjeteiD,  but  denies  its  facts  on  eartb,  and  the  &ct8  virhicfa 
it  reveals  from  heaven ;  which  honors  the  regenerate  man, 
but  honors  not  those  truths,  by  the  belief  of  which,  and  those  in- 
fluences by  whose  power  and  aid  his  regeneration  is  secured. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Brownson  might  here  be  naturally  named,  as 
being  himself  a  variety  altogether  peculiar.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  him.  A  preacher  and  a  politician — 
a  critic  and  the<dogian — a  determined  reformer  of  all  the 
present  forms  of  society,  and  a  stern  defender  of  the  powers 
that  be — ^a  vulgar  demagogue  and  a  teacher  of  2esthetic8^«« 
philosopher  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  experimental  school 
—be  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  who  would  seek  to  por- 
tray him.  As  he  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued transition, — in  a  condition  of  perpetually  becoming,  but 
of  never  being — of  unquestioned  vigor  oi  intellect,  of  no  inferior 
capacity  for  investigation  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sciences — possessed  of  surpassing  facility  and  force  in  stating 
and  defending  his  opinions, — we  can  barely  give  his  name  as 
one  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Transcendentalists,  with- 
out giving  a  history  of  his  past  transformations,  or  venturing 
upon  a  prophecy  of  what  he  is  yet  to  be. 

We  come  now  to  speak  more  at  length  of  those  Transcenden- 
talists, who  are  known  and  acknowledged  as  men,  strenuous  fox 
evangelical  and  spiritual  Christianity.  In  remarking  upon 
the  opinions  which  they  hold,  and  the  influence  which  tney 
exert,  we  shall  present  certain  suggestions  whjch  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  who  call  themselves  par  eminence^  spiritual 
philosophers,  and  others  whidh  are  appropriate  to  the  com- 
mon position  which  we  hold  as  believers  in  the  same  system 
of  Christian  faith.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
Transcendentalists  rather  in  popular  phraseology  and  by  com- 
mon usage,  than  in  the  strict  and  scientific  sense.  They  do 
not  profess  to  be  deeply  and  learnedly  metaphysical.  Many 
would  say  of  themselves,  that  they  are  mere  disciples  and 
beginners  in  the  school,  which  yet  they  are  satisfied  is  the 
school  where  truth  is  most  purely  taught.  Others  would 
tell  you  that  they  neither  wish  nor  expect  to  master  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  spiritual  philosophy,  while  yet  they 
know  ttiat  it  is  the  only  philosophy  that  is  the  friend  of  poe- 
try, and  of  noble  sentiment,  and  of  tme  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
the  fount  of  manly  principles,  t)f  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
and  of  pure  and  reverential  worship.    They  point  you  with 
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confidence  to  the  opposing  classes  of  opinions  which  hare 
ever  divided  the  scientific  world,  which  are  represented  by 
the  two  great  masters  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  called  after 
their  names ;  and  affirm  that  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  minds  and  the  divinity  or  earthliness  of  their  original 
genius,  and  perhaps  according  to  their  moral  dispositions,  all 
men  have,  and  all  men  must  be  the  followers,  either  of  the 
shrewd,  severe,  and  unbelieving  Aristotle,  or  of  the  divine  and 
believing  Plato.  The  systems  are  contradictory,  and  tend 
to  opposite  directions.  The  one  is  earth-born,  and  has  its 
sphere  and  its  limits  in  the  understanding,  while  it  tends  to 
sensuality,  selfishness  and  unbelief; — the  other  is  from  hea- 
ven, and  carries  the  soul  upward,  and  in  its  direct  and  remo- 
ter influences,  elevates  the  spirit  above  the  world  of  sense, 
purifies  benevolence,  and  blends  in  delightful  harmony  with 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  believer. 

Of  the  prevailing  English  philosophy,  and  of  the  system  of 
Locke  in  particular,  diey  express  their  hearty  dislike,  not 
merely  on  account  of  individual  opinions  which  Locke,  or 
certain  of  his  disciples  have  held,  but  because  of  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  its  spirit,  and  its  master  principles.  They 
trace  its  fatal  consequences,  in  the  struggle  which  philosophy 
has  been  maintaining  with  Christian  truth  ever  since  its  pre- 
valence, in  the  enfeebling  and  corrupting  influences  which 
the  sensual  philosophy  has  ever  imparted  to  scientific  theolo- 
gy. They  find  its  appropriate  results  in  the  Socinianism 
01  Priestly,  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Hume,  and  the  Atheism  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  regard  with,  no  friendly  eye  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  New  England,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
sensual  philosophy,  and  would  substitute  in  its  stead  the  more 
spiritual  Platonism  of  Germany  and  of  a  better  age  in  the 
past.  Our  description  we  acknowledge  to  be  incomplete,  but 
it  will  answer  its  design  if  it  indicates  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion the  class  of  men  of  whom  it  affirms,  and  with  whose 
spirit  and  opinions  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 

Otliers  there  are,  who  are  Transcendentalists,  as  the  re- 
suU  of  close  investigation  and  scientific  research  ;  and  who, 
while  they  would  consent  to  all  that  is  affirmed  by  their 
brethren,  do  yet  rest  with  firm  conviction  on  their  opinions, 
because,  9ls  phUosnphers^  they  have  proved  them  true.  With 
them,  at  present  we  have  no  concern.  The  arena  of  strictly 
scientific  discussion,  is  the  only  arena  on  which  we  would 
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wish  to  meet  them,  axid^^the  examination  of  their  principles  of 
science  and  faith,  on  scientific  pounds,  the  only  one  on  which 
we  would  rest  the  question  of  their  truth  or  error.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  considerations  which  we  shall  urge,  will 
not  be  deemed  impertinent,  even  by  them,  in  their  general 
bearings  upon  the  subject. 

Much  is  made  by  the  spiritualists  of  all  classes,  and  most 
of  all  by  those  who  are  now  before  us,  of  the  inevitable 
necessity  by  which  all  those  who  attempt  to  philosophize, 
become  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  whether  the  cause 
is  found  in  their  intellectual  tendencies,  their  moral  disposi- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  favorite  authors.  The  distinction 
between  the  schools  is  represented  as  so  great,  that  the  one 
employs  certain  faculties,  and  appeals  to  their  decision,  which 
the  otner  neither  recognizes  nor  oelieves  to  exist,  that  in  con- 
sequence, the  two  cannot  confer  together,  nor  can  they  com- 
prehend each  other, — that  the  one  is  the  school  of  science, 
and  the  other  of  empiricism, — the  one,  a  sanctuary  of  faith, 
and  a  temple  of  worship, — the  other,  a  dwelling  place  of  un- 
belief, and  a  nursery  of  irreligion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
these  claims  be  admitted  as  true,  they  carry  with  them  the 
most  sweeping  conclusions,  and  give  to  the  spiritualists,  not 
only  the  field  in  argument,  but  occasion  for  earnest  and  devout 
attachment  to  their  own  philosophy,  and  for  serious  alarm  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  opposite.  I^or  ought  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  that  much  importance  should  h9  attached  by 
them' to  this  general  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  often  Used  in 
the  argument. 

It  cannot  be  intended  by  this  doctrine,  merely,  that  there 
was  a  wide  dissimilarity  in  the  intellectual  structure  of  these 
great  philosophers,  nor  that  their  modes  of  announcing  and 
defending  their  doctrines  were  so  unlike,  that  if  they  held 
precisely  the  same  opinions,  one  would  express  them  in  the 
Aristotelian  fashion,  and  the  other  in  the  Platonic  way  ;  but 
that  the  school  of  the  one  is  a  school  of  scepticism  and  of 
unbelief-^while  the  other  is  a  nursery  of  faith  and  devotion  ; 
that  the  one  invests  the  mind  with  the  mists  of  error,  and 
perplexes  it  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  doubt,  while  the  other 
causes  it  to  breathe  the  pure  ether,  where  forgotten  truths  of 
heavenly  origin  are  brought  back  to  the  delighted  memory, 
and  the  soul  holds  communion  with  her  divine  original. 

The  former  of  these  opinions — the  one  not  held  by  our 
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spiritualisti,  we  regard  as  correct ; — the  latter  which  they 
hold  and  propagate,  we  think  is  defective  and  false.  It  is 
defective  and  untrue  in  its  judgment  of  the  two  philosophers, 
who  are  made  the  representatives  of  the  opposing  systems. 
Who  then,  was  Aristotle,  and  who  was  Plato  i  Aristotle  was 
a  man  who  thought  severely,  and  expressed  his  thoughts  in 
language,  condensed,  precise  and  purely  philosophical.  Plato 
also  thought  severely,  but  in  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts, 
presents  processes  rather  than  results, — hence,  in  contrast 
Co  Aristotle,  be  is  diffuse  rather  than  concise,  suggestive 
rather  than  precise,  rambling  rather  than  condensedf,  useful 
rather  in  setting  the  mind  upon  a  course  of  thinking,  than 
satisfying  it  at  the  conclusion  by  a  result  briefly  expressed 
and  skilfully  elaborated.  Above  all,  while  Aristotle  is  naked 
and  abstract  in  his  diction,  Plato  is  illustrative,  warm,  and 
poetical,  while  that  of  the  one  is  rough,  often  obscure  and 
always  repulsive,  aiming  to  present  the  thought  alone,  that 
of  the  other  is  wrought  into  the  finest  harmonies  of  a  most 
deliffhtful  style,  which  is  as  clear  as  amber,  and  musical  as  f 

the  Tute  of  Apollo.  The  one  marches  you  right  on  to  his 
conclusion  ;  and  often  by  strides  so  tremendous  that  you 
must  follow,  haud  passious  aquis^  the  other  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  you  in  a  devious  way,  now  along  a  still 
stream,  then  beneath  a  cool  and  balmy  shade,  not  forgetting 
now  and  then  to  try  you  with  a  tangled  thicket,  and  to  perplex 
ou  with  the  intricacy  of  nice  distinctions  in  the  way — ^tillat 
ength,  havihg  carried  you  as  far  as  he  thinks  well  to  do,  he 
leaves  you  to  review  the  way  you  have  gone,  and  to  guess 
out  the  remainder  alone— being  satisfied  with  the  exercise 
which  you  have  received,  and  apparently  having  aimed  at 
this  as  his  only  object.  The  one  seeks  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand all  the  things  that  are,  or  which  have  sprung  from  the 
mind  of  man — the  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, society,  and  education,  the  elements  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  and  subjects  them  alike  toan  analysis  marvellously 
subtle,  and  a  process  that  is  wonderfully  exhausting,  till  he 
arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  admirable  for  the  justness  of 
their  good  sense.  He  seeks  alike  to  collect  the  facts  which 
were  known  in  natural  history,  then  a  science  in  its  embryo, 
and  discourses  also  in  the  same  calm  and  unpretending  way 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  human  soul.  He 
would  penetrate  all  nature  by  the  searching  eye  of  his  analy- 
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sis,  or  cause  kertoreTeal  herself  in  her  primeval  elements^ 
by  the  powerful  soWent  of  his  own  scientific  method.  The 
favorite  field  of  the  other  is  the  moral,  the  religions^  and 
metaphysical — into  the  darker  recesses  of  which  departments 
he  loves  to  penetrate ;  and  having  gone  with  you  to  a  certain 
depth,  he  prefers  then  to  worship,  rather  than  farther  to  ex- 
plore, to  pause  in  mute  wonder,  or  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
mystery  under  which  he  labors,  by  some  splendid  and  lofty 
mythus,  or  ornate  and  finished  description.  Hence,  his  doc*- 
trine  of  truths  forgotten  in  a  former  state,  but  recalled  in  this, 
of  men  confined  in  a  cave  to  the  view  of  their  own  shadow, 
as  cast  by  the  light  above  upon  the  farthest  wall,  of  the  chariot 
drawn  by  unequal  steeds,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  taken  by 
'  his  more  devout,  not  to  say,  credulous  disciples,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  more  scientific  than  the  master  designed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  contrasts  between  these  venerable 
masters  of  Grecian  science.  Opposite  in  many  intellectual 
eharacteristics,  and  fitted  bytheirmodesof  instruction,  and  the 
intellectual  training  which  they  impart,  to  produce  philoso- 
phers who  will  differ,  and  that  moJBt  widely,  but  still  in  no 
sense  deserving  to  be  set  over  against  each  other,  the  one  a» 
constituting  the  school  of  empiricism  and  of  unbelief,  and 
the  other,  that  of  science  and  of  faith. 

Rather  should  we  style  them,  the  one,  the  imaginative  and 
mythical  school,  the  other,  tlie  analytic,  and  we  will  not  yei 
say,  the  more  purely  philosophical.  We  grant  also,  that  each 
have  their  peculiar  exposures  to  error, — that  while  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  is  to  deny  that  to  exist  which  does,  in  fact — thai 
of  the  Platonist  is  to  bring  into  being  that  which  is  not ;  in  a 
word,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  one  is  unbelief,  that  of  the 
other,  is  idolatry  and  superstition.  Which  is  the  more  hos- 
tile to  science  we  do  not  hesitate  to  afiSniL  Which  is  the 
more  a  foe  to  true  religion,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide.  The 
spirit  of  both  is  equally  a  spirit  of  science  and  of  faith. 
Yet  the  Aristotelian,  often,  when  he  has  arrived  at  a  great  first 
truth, — ^principium  et  fons  congnoscendi,-— deems  it  impor- 
tant to  survey  it  with  a  more  careful  exactness,  and  to  test 
the  certainty  of  its  being  one  of  the  truths,  for  which  faith 
alone,  or  rather  intuition,  must  vouch,  or  whether  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  still  nicer  division.  As  the  naturalist,  when  the 
nucleus  of  the  crystal  has  been  uncovered,  and  presents  its 
brilliant  surfaces  to  his  view,  still  must  searcn  for  a  new 
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cleavage,  till  he  sometimes  batters  its  fair  face  with  his  chisel, 
or  it  breaks  in  pieces  under  bis  hammer,  so  does  the  analyti- 
cal philosopher,  with  die  primal  elements  of  knowledge^ — 
either  refining  them  till  they  cease  to  be  objects  of  faith,  or 
denying  that  any  can  be  attained  on  which  the  mind  may 
fasten.  So  did  Hume ;  and  others  besides  him  have  thus 
destroyed  the  elements  which  make  possible  either  science 
or  faith.  Hume  was  altogether  an  Aristotelian,  it  is  true, 
but  the  results  to  which  he  arrived  are  in  no  sense  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  only 
their  possible  per? ersion. 

The  Platonist  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  exposures.  From 
his  disposition  to  believe  rather  than  to  question,  to  wonder 
or  worship  rather  than  to  analyze,  he  receives  as  general 
laws,  and  primal  elements,  those  facts  which  a  closer  exami- 
nation would  lead  him  to  refer  to  a  law  still  more  general. 
He  imposes  upon  himself,  as  facts,  the  merest  figments  of 
words.  He  multiplies  first  truths,  and  thus  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  science,  and  does  dishonor  to  the  simpli- 
city of  nature.  So  also,  through  his  fondness  for  certain 
mysterious  entities,  which  he  calls  ideas,  is  he  tempted  to 
render  them  a  vague  and  almost  idolatrous  worship,  to  sub- 
stitute them  as  objects  of  love  and  honor,  in  the  stead  of  his 
brother-man,  and  his  sovereign  God.  Not  unfrequently  does 
he  thus  fall  into  a  demon-worship  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  referring  them  back  to  one  grand  idea,  to  bow  before  it,  as 
TO  «'av,  an  entity,  not  personal  nor  yet  material,  not  living  nor 
yet  unconcious ;  the  supreme  reason, — the  great  idea, — ^the 
vital  force, — the  fount  of  being, — or  whatever  be  the  name 
under  which  he  chooses  to  veil  his  pantheistic  divinity. 

The  difierent  methods  in  which  the  opposite  schools  use 
language,  has  been  adverted  to  in  passing ;  there  are  in  it 
consequences,  which  it  is  much  to  our  purpose  to  notice. 
The  AristoteUan  employs  the  language  of  abstraction,  which, 
though  clear  and  precise,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  is  yet  the  most  remote  from  the  looser  language 
of  common  life,  and  not  less  unlike  the  diction  of  the  excited 
orator,  or  the  rapt  poet.  He  employs  images  indeed,  but 
they  are  briefly  presented,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  scientific  truth,  reflect  a  stronger  light  upon 
the  argument,  and  set  it  forth  in  a  finer  relief.  He  presents, 
from  common  life,  facts  and  illustrations,  but  such  only  as 
carry  the  mind  back  again,  with  a  freshened  interest  to  the 
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truths  which  the^  illustrate.  The  Platonist  adopts  with 
freedom^  the  poetical  and  figurative  diction,  and  is  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  lifeless  and  naked  style  of  the  follower  of  Aris- 
totle. Nay,  often  when  the  severest  simplicity  of  scientific 
statement  is  required,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  strictly  philoso- 
phical expression  should  be  tasked,  he  is  content  darkly  to 
show  forth  what  he  deems  the  truth  by  an  allegory  or  an 
image,  and  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  triumphant  solution, 
when  he  has  only  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration,  and  covered 
the  knot  of  the  problem  by  a  vejl  of  graceful  diction.  Even 
if  the  two  should  possess  the  same  scientific  truth,  and  should 
see  with  a  metaphysical  exaclness  equally  nice,  they  would 
adopt  a  method  so  different,  and  forms  of  language  so  en- 
tirely unlike,  that  the  truths  propounded  might  seem  scarcely 
the  same.  Then,  too,  the  associations  which  they  awaken, 
the  emotions  which  they  kindle,  the  allusions  in  which  they 
are  at  home,  and  the  nomenclature  with  which  they  are. 
familiar,  are  all  so  different,  that  they  often  seem  to  be  com- 
batants, even  when  they  are  fellow-soldiers,  for  the  same 
great  truths.  We  are  quite  certain  that  truths  have  been 
propounded  by  Locke  and  Reid,  on  which  Kant  and  Cole- 
ridge have  prided  themselves  as  peculiar  to  their  own  system, 
and  as  giving  it  an  indisputable  advantage  over  the  opposite 
school.  More  than  one  determined  partizan  of  Coleridge 
has  been  unable  to  see  such  a  truth  in  a  plainer  style  and 
under  a  different  form  of  expression,  through  the  merest 
trickery  of  language,  and  the  splendid  fascinations  of  a  por- 
tico-philosophical diction. 

Indeed,  to  the  spiritualist  of  our  day,  the  naked  and  abstract 
language  of  mental  and  moral  science,  is  most  offensive, 
contrasted  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  favorite 
authors  and  theit  warmer  and  more  moving  style.  He  counts 
it  reason  enough,  for  his  rejection  of  any  writer,  that  his  spe- 
culations are  dead  ;  that  they  have  not  that  living  force  which 
of  itself  wakes  up  the  intellect  and  warms  the  heart.  His 
language  of  them  all  is,  **  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead," 
while  he  directs  you  to  his  own  adopted  teachers,  and  asks 
no  other  reason  for  the  excellence  of  their  philosophy  than 
its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  and  the  power  of 
that  style  which  delights  to  invest  some  grand  truth,  concern- 
ing God  or  man,  in  the  splendid  drapery  of  a  creating  imagi- 
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nation,  and  to  awaken  a  new  and  startled  interest  in  fact9, 
ov(-r  which  man  is  ever  prone  to  slumber. 

We  do  not  object  that  any  truth  which  deeply  concerns  man 
should  be  presented  by  the  philosopher  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  the  strongest  hold  of  his  faith  and  his  feehngs.    But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher,  in 
investigating  truth  and  announcing  to  others  the  results,  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  meditative  believer,  or 
the  devout  worshipper.     When,  then,  it  is  insisted  that  he 
shall  be  both  at  once,  that  he  shall  use  the  language  both  of 
worship  and  of  science,  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
elements  more  unlike  than  oil  and  water.     Let  the  philo- 
sopher use  the  language  of  the  schools,  when  he  is  in  the 
schools ;  when  he  is  a  poet,  let  him  chant  the  language 
which  the  muses  shall  teach  him  ;  when  he  worships  let  him 
pray  ;  when  he  summons  his  fellow-man  from  his  sleep  of 
death  and  sin,  let  him  startle  him  with  the  awakening  tones 
of  the  prophet.     But  let  every  thing  be  done  in  its  place,  and 
let  the  language  of  the  place  be  adhered  to.     True  it  is,  that 
much  philosophical  truth  can  be,  and  doubtless  is,  conveyed 
in  a  style  thus  fascinating  to  the  imagination.     It  would  be 
bigotted  folly  to  deny  that  many  proround  observations,  on 
intellectual,  moral  and  theological  science,  on  the  history  of 
opinions  and  of  man  are  thus  presented.    It  is  even  granted 
that  the  entire  circle  of  principles  that  are  received  in  meta- 
physical science,  may  be  announced  in  such  language,  and 
there  be  no  important  error.    We  certainly  do  not  value  the 
truth  the  less,  nor  do  wc  deny  that  it  is  philosophical  truth, 
because  it  is  presented  in  a  poetical  garb.    We  deem  works 
thus  written  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  at 
certain  stages^  of  mental  progress,  and  would  recommend 
them  as  of  the  highest  use,  in  awakening  a  philosophical 
q^irit,  and  in  calling  into  action  the  reflecting  faculty.     But 
we  must  contend,  the  while,  that  it  shows  a  most  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  real  science  and  the  kind  of 
language  it  demands,  to  suppose  that  such  a  diction  can  be 
employed  in  its  more  refinea  and  attenuated  investigations, 
or  can  express  and  make  permanent  the  results  of  its  more 
refined  analyses ;  that  because  it  can  convey  certain  general 
facts,  concerning  the  soul,  in  its  wants,  and  aspirations,  and 
immortality,  that  it  can  name  all  its  powers,  and  allot  their 
ftmctions,  and  distinguish  between  false  and  sound  logic,  and' 
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make  Dew  investigations,  and  leave  the  results  graven  on  the 
page  of  science,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters,  for  coming 
generations.  It  is  more  biffotted  still  to  demand  that  no  other 
than  a  style  so  unnatural  shall  be  employed,  and  to  be  inca- 
pable of  discerning  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  a  Locke  or 
Reid,  the  truth  that  sparkles  and  entrances  as  ultered  by 
Coleridge  or  Cousin.  And,  yet,  if  all  this  were  understood 
as  it  should  be,  what  an  end  it  would  bring  to  a  vast  deal  of 
fine  writing  about  vital  metaphysics,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy,  and  the  blight  which  the  common  philo- 
sophy breathes  upon  the  life  of  faith. 

We  are  far  from  defending  the  homely  difFuseness,  and  the 
loose  inconsistencies  of  Locke  and  certain  of  his  English 
followers,  and  farther  still  from  expressing  any  complacency 
in  that  hardest  of  all  metaphysical  styles,  the  ungraceful  and 
untutored  diction  of  the  New  England  metaphysicians.  A 
perfect  philosophical  style  is  not  unsusceptible  of  sparkling 
vivacity  or  of  graceful  ease.  Nor  does  it  entirely  forbid  the 
rising  from  the  even  progression  of  its  ordinary  course  into 
the  excited  ardor  of  lofty  emotion.  Still  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  mien  of  science  is  chastened  and 
severe,  that  her  distinctions  are  many,  and  to  all  but  her 
devotees,  tliey  seem  excessively  minute  and  over-refined ; 
that  the  language  which  she  employs  is  not  that  of  ordinary 
life,  and  must  be  a  naked  and  lifelesss  thing  to  him,  who  has 
not  himself  known  the  thoughts  which  the  words  describe. 
When,  then,  the  spiritualist  will  have  no  other  than  what  he 
tertns  vital  metaphysics,  i.  e.,  a  philosophy  which  employs  a 
diction,  which  will  waken  the  intellect  by  its  electric  impulses, 
and  stir  the  emotions^  and  is  in  no  way  contrasted  with  a 
style  that  is  concerned  with  the  realities  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  names  of  science,  he  demands  an  impossibility.  He 
even  seeks  an  element,  the  very  presence  of  which  proves 
the  metaphysics  to  be,  at  best,  but  very  general,  and,  perhaps, 
very  superficial  philosophizing.  Science  in  all  her  depart- 
ments, and,  most  of  all,  mental  science,  begins  with  abstraction. 
Her  very  first  efibrt  is  to  give  generic  names — names  which 
must  be  divested  of  that  interest  which  pertains  to  the  picture 
language  of  the  senses.  As  she  prosecutes  her  work,  one 
of  ner  highest  attainments  is  to  keep  to  her  terminology  with 
a  severe  precision,  and  to  guard  it  with  a  determined  caution  ; 
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and  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  her  continued  progrew 
and  her  successful  achievements. 

Were  we  in  a  word  to  speak  of  our  spiritualists  as  philo* 
sophers,  we  should  say  that  they  are  in  danger,  while  de- 
claiming against  the  superficial  and  sensual  philosophy  which 
prevails,  of  becoming  themselves  nK)re  superficial,  by  adopt- 
ing the  dicta  of  their  favorite  authors,  with  too  litile  severity 
of  thinking  of  their  own.  While  they  claim  independence  of 
thought,  they  may  find  themselves  hanging  witli  a  servile  de* 

J)endence  on  the  writings  of  their  own  inspiring  genius,  or 
ooking  back  with  an  awful  reverence  on  something  admira- 
bly profound  in  the  past  which  yet  is  in  nothing  admirable 
except  for  its  obscurity.  While  they  propose  to  themselves 
a  course  of  scientific  pursuit  which  shall  ue  continually  pro- 
gressive, they  need  to  see  to  it,  lest  they  are  revolving  in  the 
same  charmed  circle  of  soundirjg  words,  and  incom|H:ehensi- 
ble  yet  lofty  phraseology,  and  making  progress  only  as  they 
drive  on  in  greater  familiarity  with  the  same  recurring  round. 
There  is  a  danger,  lest  interpretation  should  usurp  the  place 
of  reasoning,  and  the  admiration  with  which  they  dwell  upon 
the  mythi  of  Plato,  or  the  effort  with  which  they  labor  to  put 
some  comprehensible  meaning  into  the  sayings  ''  hard  to  be 
understood'^  of  Coleridge  or  Schelling,  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  clear  yet  penetrating  gaze  by  which  true  science  sees 
into  the  life  of  things,  and  wrests  from  Nature  the  secret  of 
her  mystery-  To  our  view,  many  of  these  professed  spirit- 
ualists appear  to  be  an  earnest  group  of  disciples  lingering  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  science,  who  are  ever  pointing 
with  a  fervent  admiration  to  the  mysterious  recesses  within, 
and  shuddering  with  a  holy  reverence  at  her  consecrated 
shrines  that  disclose  themselves  in  the  distance ;  ever  seeming 
to  be  just  about  to  enter,  but  never  crossing  the  threshold. 

We  have  contemplated  the  spirituaUsts  of  the  day,  so  far, 
as  philosophers.  But  they  present  themselves  in  another  at- 
titude. As  Theologians,  they  claim  unquestioned  merits,  and 
an  undisputed  superiority.  "  Our  mode  of  studying  truth," 
they  tell  us,  "is  not  to  contemplate  her  in  the  lifeless  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  dim  and  dead  conceptions  through  which  alone 
she  reveals  herself  to  the  understanding,  but  in  the  living 
ideas,  with  which  she  ever  stands  before  the  Reason  in  her 
native  beauty  and  commanding  majesty.  The.  arguments  by 
which  we  commend  her  to  others,  are  not  those  which  aigue 
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with  the  intellect^  but  those  which  command  the  souL  We 
wait  not  for  the  slow  and  sceptical  induction  of  the  doubting 
understanding,  but  we  possess  at  once  the  citadel  of  the 
heart.  We  degrade  not  truth  to  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
entreating  for  admission,  but  we  gird  her  with  the  armor  of 
a  conqueror^  As  we  believe  that  there  are  mysteries  in 
science,  so  we  are  not  offended  at  mysteries  in  Theology, 
and  they  do  not  awaken  within  us  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween our  philosophy  and  our  faith.  While  the  prevailing 
philosophy  leads  the  mind  away  from  faith,  ours  carries  us 
to  its  very  borders,  and  easily  blends  with  it,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  discern  the  line  where  Science  terminates  and  Faifh 
begins.'' 

Natural  Theology,  as  an  independent  science,  with  its  own 
piinciples,  its  laws  of  evidence,  its  cautious  admissions,  in 
short,  in  all  its  researches  coneerning  the  being  of  God,  its 
deductions  as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  his  hopes  and  fears, 
under  the  light  of  nature,  is  pronounced  a  useless  and  almost 
an  unchristian  science,  as  though  it  cast  implied  dishonor  on 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  meet  the  question  of  their  false- 
hood or  truth.  So  also  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  records  of 
science  with  the  page  of  revelation,  is  scouted  as  of  evil  ten- 
dency, as  having  no  other  effect  than  to  place  Christianity  in 
a  false  position,  as  reduced  to  straits  in  her  defences^  rather 
than  as  demanding  to  be  obeyed.  All  this  apparatus  of  logic, 
and  this  cautious  nicety  of  investigation,  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless.  The  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  immortality,  and  of 
God,  are  made  known  to  the  Reason,  and  the  Reason  com- 
mands the  man  to  receive  them  as  true.  So  also  Christian 
Truth  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen 
by  a  spirit  rightly  attuned  to  be  believed. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  thi^  is  true.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  only  false,  but  fiaught  with  evil,  not 
only  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  but  also  to  the  moral 
feelings  and  character.  If  nothing  more  were  intended  by  it 
than  that  the  moral  nature  in  man  is  to  be  recognized  in  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  God  and  his  government  over  man, 
and  that  it  should  ever  be  regarded  aa  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  worth,  and  from  it  should  be  drawn  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  in  speculations  as  to  the  light  of  nature,  it  would 
not  only  be  true,  but  truth  of  the  highest  moment.  For  the 
lack  of  this  respect  to  conscience  in  man,  and  to  the  will  of 
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God  as  it  there  reveals  itself,  and  the  demands  of  God  as  he 
thus  makes  himself  heard  in  the  fears  of  conscience  unen- 
lightened, Natural  Theology  has  too^often,  not  to  say  more 
usually,  been  a  barren  and  unconvincing  speculation,  and  the 
defences  of  Christianity  which  rest  upon  it  have  been  tame 
and  powerless  in  their  reasonings,  and  often  impotent  in  their 
appeals.  Speculators  concerning  the  material  works  of  God, 
and  collators  of  evidences  from  profane  history,  have  seemed 
to  reason  as  if  theirs  were  the  arena  on  which  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  rather  than  by  reasonings  concerning  the 
soul  in  its  moral  constitution  and  wants,  and  the  government 
of  God  as  likely  to  meet  its  capacities  and  needs,  and  as  lend- 
ing to  perfect  this  his  noblest  work.  But  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion,  that  because  our  reasonings  in  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  ought  to  take 
another  direction,  and  to  employ  the  most  effective  arguments, 
that  therefore  we  are  to  cease  to  reason  ;  or  that  because  the 
mind  of  man  will  respond  to  these  truths  when  made  to  see 
them,  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  they  be  set  before 
the  mind  by  a  process  of  severe  deduction,  arjd  driven  home 
by  an  irresistible  logic. 

But  when,  asks  one,  "  Oh,  when  shall  Christianity  be 
regarded  as  proved?  After  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  it 
still  a  question  to  be  debated  ?  Must  it  again  and  again  be 
brought  into  the  lists  by  every  combatant,  who  in  this  way 
aspires  to  a  literary  reputation — who  lakes  upon  himself  to 
affect  a  spurious  candor,  and  to  make  unauthorized  conces- 
sions, as  though  the  whole  defence  of  revealed  truth  had  been 
by  the  church  universal  committed  to  his  keeping  ?  How 
long  are  our  young  men  to  be  taught  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  settled — that  all  established  opinions  are  fetters  upon 
the  human  mind,  or  that  a  standing  miracle  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies is  to  be  called  in  question  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion ?  Oh,  when  shall  that  truly  believing  age  fully  come, 
when  we  shall  have  again  a  teachings  and  not  merely  a  rea- 
sorting  church — cultivating  a  believing  spirit,  and  laying  so 
deep  the  foundations  of  faith,  that  the  after  structure  of  human 
science  shall  not  disturb  them,  without  wrcnchinor  away  all 
that  imparts  vigor  to  the  intellect,  or  life  to  the  affections  ?" 

To  the  truth  involved  in  these  inquiries  we  heartily  respond 
— in  its  quackery  and  confusion  of  error  with  truth  we  have 
not  so  entire  a  sympathy.     Never  will  the  necessity  cease 
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for  a  reasoning  chuich.  The  laws  of  God's  providence,  the 
conditions  of  man's  probation,  both  iorbid  that  it  should.  So 
long  as  new  minds  shall  come  into  being,  and  must  go  through 
the  same  struggle  with  doubt  and  unbelief,  which  is  a  {)art 
of  the  discipline  and  trial  allotted  to  man's  depravity  and 
weakness,  so  long  will  their  teachers  need  \o  meet  them  with 
convincing  logic— so  long  will  their  sluggish  torpor  need  to 
be  awakened  by  giving  life  to  the  intellect,  so  long  will  it  be 
required  to  tear  them  irom  their  refuges  of  lies,  that  the  truth 
be  armed  with  convincing  light  and  resistless  energy.  As 
long  as  each  successive  generation  shallgrow  up  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  and  grope  its  way  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  shake  off  the  envelopments  of  its  unexpanded, 
blinded  energies,  into  the  clearness  of  well  established  con- 
victions, and  the  firmness  x>f  undoubting  faith,  so  long  must 
the  truth  be  sustained  by  argument,  and  that  argument  be 
set  home  to  the  intellect,  and  through  the  intellect  to  the 
conscience  of  man.  Error,  too,  will  be  ever  awake ;  and  if, 
through  a  pious  dread  of  calling  in  question  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  vague  pretensions  of  a  confident  philosophy, 
the  believer  ceases  to  reason,  error  will  not.  The  aspects 
and  arguments  of  Error  will  change  with  each  changing  age. 
From  each  advancing  science,  from  the  fickle  and  capricious 
phases  of  a  morbid  literary  taste,  she  will  derive  new  argu- 
ments, and  cast  up  new  defences  ;  and  if  Truth  will  only  let 
her  defences  alone,  and  proclaim  herself  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire, she  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  the  English  are  with  each 
new  issue  of  contemptuous  bravado  from  Pekin. 

Nor  is  it  desirable  that  this  necessity  for  a  reasoning  church 
should  terminate.  When  its  teachers  imagine  that  that  time 
has  come,  then  will  they  sink  into  sluggish  and  animalized 
torpor,  or  bask  in  the  luxurious  sunshine  of  spiritual  quiet- 
ism, or  amuse  themselves  in  literary  trifling,  or  forge  and  hurl 
anathemas  for  those  who  dare  to  knock  about  their  ears  any 
of  the  mistaken  and  defenceless  outworks  of  their  Faith. 
Then,  too,  will  their  disciples  yield  a  supine  and  tame  sub*- 
mission  to  church  authority,  or  a  lifeless  faith  to  the  dogmas 
of  an  orthodoxy  out- worn  and  dead,  instead  of  resorting  for 
themselves  to  the  living  word,  to  learn  the  will  of  God  from 
his  own  mouth,  not  only  awed  but  quickened  by  the  respon- 
sibility under  which  they  reason,  as  they  know  it  is  for  their 
lives.    The  moment  that  the  church  ceases  to  be  a  reason- 
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ing  church,  that  moment  does  she  cast  forth  the  element 
which  marks  the  character  of  Protestantism .  For  Protestantism 
has  been  what  she  is,  by  her  logical  and  instructiye  ministry, 
and  by  the  quickening  energies  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  as  they 
have  reasoned  out  of  it  to  the  aroused  understandings  of  their 
flocks.  Thus  only  hkve  they  made  the  people  what  they 
are,  possessed  of  a  manly  growth  and  an  mdependent  life-^ 
men  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  them, 
and  in  their  turn  instructors  of  their  own  households,  and  hold- 
ers forth  of  the  word  of  life  unto  all.  The  instant  that  this 
is  to  cease,  and  the  intellect  of  the  teacher  and  the  tausht  is  no 
longer  tasked  and  aroused  that  faith  and  hope  may  also  li-ve, 
then  let  him  who  was  appointed  a  teacher  turn  a  priest,  and 
as  the  intellect  is  stupified,  let  him  dazzle  and  amuse  the 
senses  ;  and  in  token  of  the  change  which  is  to  come  upon 
his  flock,  let  him  turn  his  back  upon  them  in  the  ministration 
of  the  sanctuary;  Let  tjiose,  also,  who  find  it  easier  to  be- 
lieve, than  to  know  why  they  believe,  and  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  faith  to  others,  rather  by  bold  and  vague  generalities 
than  by  clear  and  progressive  reasonings,  understand  where 
their  affinities  connect  them.  If  they  want  a  believing  church, 
there  is  one  at  Rome,  with  a  branch  at  Oxford,  which,  the 
last  especially,  grieved  at  the  unbelieving  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  progress  of  reasoning  without,  urges  itself  to 
more  daring  heroics  in  faith,  as  the  rude  and  glaring  light 
drives  into  remoter  darkness  the  birds  of  night,  disturbed  in 
their  dim  retreat.  Nothing  should  be  less  surprising  than 
the  tendency  of  this  undefined  and  morbid  spiritualism,  to 
those  churches  in  which  authority  is  the  prevailing  element, 
in  which  faith  is  nourished  rather  by  the  impressiye  solemni- 
ty of  sensible  rites,  than  by  that  animated  and  convincing 
reasoning  which  sways  the  man.  It  is  natural  that  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied,  with 
its  morbid  aspirations  after  the  high  and  holy,  and  its  desire 
to  rest  upon  fixed  belief,  without  that  expense  of  thought 
which  the  nature  of  thing's  requires,  has  led  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples who  had  been  nurtured  in  a  communion  more  purely 
Protestant,  to  seek  a  rest  and  refuge  under  the  authority  of 
prelacy,  where  the  thinking  has  been  done  up  in  past  gene- 
rations, and  faith  may  occupy  all  the  energies  of  the  man. 

"  But  tlie  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  spiritualism  is 
still  most  happy,  and  especially  needed  in  an  age  of  prevalent 
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unbelief.'^  We  are  aware  thai  it  commends  itself  to  the  fa- 
yar  of  many  men  of  refined  sensibilities  and  high  moral 
feeling,  as  springing  from  a  devout  and  believing  spirit  in 
those  who  on^nate  it,  and '  as  suited  to  exert  a  healthful  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  those  who  adopt  it.  To  it; 
therefore,  they  give  their  adhesion  and  their  sympathy,  as 
men  of  taste  and- of  piety,  radier  than  as  philosophers.  We 
have  naught  to  affirm  against  the  moral  elevation  and  amiable 
feelings  of  many  yfho  are  ardently  enlisted  in  its  favor,  nor 
do  we  care  to  offend  the  enthusiasm  for  good,  of  any  right- 
hearted  man.  But  our  convictions,  and  our  observation,  too, 
compel  us  to  say,  that  this  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
whatever  tends  to ^'^A,  this  seeking  to  believe  without  the 
clear  and  rigid  insight  into  the  grounds  of  what  we  be* 
lieve,  is  far  from  tending  wholly  to  moral  or  religious 
good.  Nor  is  it,  as  a  token  of  J|ood  in  character,  worth 
so  much  as  it  often  passes  for.  Often,  very  often,  the  very 
zeal  for  faith  signifies  simply  this — ^that  there  is  less  of  calm 
conviction  and  of  firm  reliance,  than  there  is  of  a  perturbed 
desire  after  more,  which  calls  upon  the  will  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  the  intellect  and  heart.  So,  instead  of  the  soul 
which  is  fixed  and  at  peace  because  it  has  proved  and  under* 
stands  its  foundations,  there  is  the  pretension  and  cant  of  a 
flchoo],  and  the  being  certain  merely  for  the  comfort  of  cer- 
tainty. This  is  bigotry — it  is  not  faith — no  matter  with 
what  literary  accomplishments  it  is  associated,  or  with  what 
intellectual  grace,  or  with  what  words  or  songs  of  pious 
fervor.  It  is  wilful — defending  its  position  to  itself,  be- 
cause it  has  taken  it,  and  repelling  others  that  it  may  be 
let  alone  to  enjoy  it.  True,  while  it  is  cloistered  in  the 
schools,  or  buoyed  up  by  the  consenting  sympathies  of  an 
admiring  clique  of  like-minded  spirits,  or  nursed  in  the  arti- 
ficial air  of  affected  sentiment,  it  will  be  confident  to  itself, 
and  scornful  and  repellant  to  the  last  degree,  to  those  who 
differ.  But  let  it  be  summoned  to  endure  the  severer  strug- 
gles of  life,  or  to  grapple  with  its  sterner  duties,  or  to  bring 
out  its  own  faith  into  collision  with  the  opposing  faith  of  ano- 
ther,— let  it  measure  itself  with  the  brawny  strength  of  some 
coarse  but  intellectual  assailant,  or  face  the  sneer  of  some 
rude  scoffer  or  some  discerning  sceptic,  and  the  trial  will 
not  only  detect  intellectual  incapacity,  but  uncover  a  moral 
weakness ;  and  as  doubt  and  despair  rush  thickly  in  upon 
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the  soul»  it  will  see  that  pretension  to  faith  in  excess,  is 
not  faith,  and  the  cant  about  believing,  is  not  believinff.  By 
such  a  trial  is  it  shown  that  Truth  is  the  only  food  of  faith; 
and  the  more  clearly  Truth  is  seen,  and  the  more  distinctly 
is  it  held  in  the  method  of  it^  proof,  the  deeper  downward 
does  Faith  strike  its  roots,  and  the  fairer,  and  richer,  and 
more  abundant  are  the  fruits  which  she  yields  in  profit  to 
man,  and  in  honor  to  God.  So,  too,  is  the  weakness  of  this 
affected  Faith  made  manifest,  as  she  sinks  for  a  time  in  des- 
pondency, because  her  cherished  arguments,  and  high  pre- 
tensions, and  accustomed  plaudits,  are  gone,  and  she  finds 
hersielf  compelled  to  meet  argument  with  dogmatism,  and  to 
bestow  her  splenetic  contempt  upon  the  adversary  whom  she 
cannot  face.  Happy  if  the  consequence  be  not  a  misanthro- 
pic and  moody  anger  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and  a  hasty 
abandonment  o(  the  defence  of  trutn,  because  they  are  too 
obtuse  to  be  moved  by  the  high  and  spiritual  arguments  of  a 
transcendentalizing  theology.  ''  He  who  begins  by  loving 
Christianity  better  than  the  truth,  will  proceea  by  loving  his 
own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving 
himself  better  than  all." 

Not  such  has  been  the  faith  of  the  real  martyrs  to  princi- 
ple, in  church  and  state.  They  who  have  faced  danger  with 
that  high  minded  peace,  which  was  too  calm  to  scoff  or 
dogmatize,  they  who  have  bled  upon  the  scaffold  of  martyred 
patriotism,  or  have  been  burned  in  the  fires  of  Christian 
piety,  have  been  made  of  other  stuff  than  this.  They  have 
acted  no  heroics  in  sentiment  or  profession,  but  have  been 
truly  heroes.  They  saw  the  truth  in  her  deep  apd  strong 
foundations,  upon  them  rested  their  souls,  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  convinced,  and  for  the  truth  they  cared  not  if  tliey 
were  called  to  die.  We  would  npt  then  cultivate  faith  for 
the  sake  of  faith,  for  then  do  we  turn  spiritual  mountebanks, 
and  actors,  and  are  in  danger  of  doing  mockery  to  the  holiest 
thing,  but  we  would  that  she  should  be  nurtured  by  the  truths 
her  vital  element  and  her  appropriate  life. 

Of  the  influence  of  spiritualism  upon  scientific  theology, 
and  upon  students  in  theology,  we  shall  offer  a  word.  When 
it  proposes  to  relieve  metaphysical  theology  of  the  standing 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  so  eloquently  urged ;  that  it  is 
unfavorable  to  spiritual  culture,  we  reply  with  all  due  respect 
to  those  who  bring  the  charge,  that  it  is  the  merest  humbug. 
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For  it  is  plain,  that  eyery  theologian  mast  have  his  meta- 
physics, and  cannot  advance  an  inch  without  them.  He  who 
urges  the  objection,  therefore,  can  only  mean  by  it,  that  those 
who  go  more  deeply  into  metaphysics  than  himself,  incur 
this  danger.  To  allow  the  objection,  then,  would  be  to  give 
license  to  every  theologian  to  speak  ill  of  the  piety  of  his 
neighbor,  who  is  blessed  with  a  higher  capacity  than  himself, 
or  who  has  more  diligence  to  use  it  faithtully. 

But  did  the  charge  lie  against  the  common  metaphysics,  it 
would  equally  hold  against  those  called  transcendental.  As  far 
as  they  are  scientific,  so  far  are  they  metaphysical,  and  of 
course,  will  harden  the  heart  and  dry  up  the  soul.  As  far  as 
they  are  meditations,  and  poetry,  and  praise,  so  far  are  they 
an  ill-assorted  mixture  to  the  man  wno  would  desire  with 
Baxter,  that  his  intellect  should  "  abhor  confusion."  How- 
ever splendid  and  elevating  they  may  be  in  their  place,  that 
place  IS  not  upon  the  page  of  science. 

But  they,  are  friendly  to  theology,  as  they  see  mysteries 
in  nature,  and  of  course  are  not  ofi^nded  at  mysteries  in  reli- 
gion.  And  what  philosophy  does  not  see  mysteries  in 
nature  ?  What  science  that  is  true  to  the  reality  of  things, 
does  not  acknowledge  truths  behind  which  she  cannot  go- 
first  truths,  which,  as  they  explain  other  trutlis,  cannot  them- 
selves be  explained,  but  must  be  received  ?  Surely  there  are 
mysteries  enough  in  nature  without  creating  new  ones  to  try 
the  faith  of  the  philosopher  upon,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
theology  he  may  swallow  not  only  mysteries  but  absurdities. 
Better  at  once  adopt  the  sage  conclusion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  :  "  Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in 
religion  for  an  active  faith  ;  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  con- 
tains, have  not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained  by  syllo- 
gism and  the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mys- 
tery, to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  *OAltitudo!'  'Tis  my 
solitary  recreation  to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those 
involved  enigmas  and  nddles  of  the  trinity,  with  incarnation 
and  resurrection.  I  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan 
and  my  rebellious  reason,  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned 
of  Tertullian :  '  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.' " 

As  far  as  this  spiritualism  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
sure  to  disappoint,  and  carries  the  mind  away  firom  the  humbler 
course  of  severe  and  cautious  thinking,  and  intoxicates  it  with 
expectations,  that  some  potent  mystery  is  wrapt  in  its  pe 
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caiiar  terminology,  which  is  altogether  unlike  the  troths 
which  the  English  tonme  has  ever  been  able  to  grasp  or  to 
utter,  or  which  the  £iu[riBh  mind  has  ever  brought  within  the 
field  of  its  view,— so  m  is  it  certain  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  mortifying  disappointment,  when  it  has  wandered  its  per- 
plexed rounds-*— and  finished  the  last  of  the  splendid  series  of 
the  mysteries  of  initiation,  and  as  the  result  finds  itself,  with 
time  misapplied,  with  an  intellect  undisciplined,  with  princi- 
ples of  philosophising  unhinged^  and  a  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  promised  every  thinff,' either  as  yet  half  compKassed,  or 
when  gained,  no  other  ana  no  better  than  what  might  have 
been  had,  without  these  wea^  years  of  confused  and  vexing 
toil.  To  all,  over  whom  we  haye  influence,  we  would  say, 
read,  study,  and  ponder  these  writers  as  much  as  you  will ; — 
used  arigHit,  they  will  reward  you  well.  But  let  them  not 
lead  you  captive  as  partisans,  you  know  not  why,  blinded  and 
wilful. 

As  fisir  as  this  spiritualism  prepares  the  way  by  its  figments 
and  words,  which  pass  for  thmgs,  for  the  reveries  of  panthe- 
ism, and  either  by  its  modes  of  reasoning  or  the  factitious 
influence  of  it»  splendid  names,  imparts  a  spirit  equally  for- 
eign to  science,  to  piety  and  to  sense— ^the  desire  to  astonish 
the  vulgar  by  dragging  Ctom  the  rotting  heap  of  ancient  here- 
sies some  transcendental  or  quietistic  vagary^-so  far  will  it 
curse  the  church,  and  causes  sadly  to  err  and  more  sadly  to 
suffer  its  deluded  victims.  Let  those  who  would  nut  them- 
selves to  school  to  all  that  passes  under  the  name  ot  spiritual- 
ism, even  in  the  evangelical  church,  mere  tjrros  in  science 
and  theolOOT,  look  well  to  the  spirit  which  they  raise,  and  see 
that  they  forget  not  the  incantation  by  which  lie  is  to  be 
laid. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  concluded.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  proposed  to  consider  the  scientific  grounds  of  this 
philosophy.  Tnat  promise  we  hope  to  redeem  at  some  futi»e 
opportunity.  We  aare  not  now  longer  trespass  on  their  pa- 
tience. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

BiBUCAL   ResSARCHSS  IN    PALESTINE. 

First  Supplxmbnt. 
By  Edward  RoWnsoB,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  Union  llieal'.  Scmliiaiy,  Nafw  York. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  was  aJbout  to  return  to  his 
station  at  BeirAt,  taking  with  him  instruments  of  the  best  kind 
in  order  to  verify  our  former  observations,  and  prosecute 
further  researches  in  parts  of  the  country  not  visited  by  us ; 
and  that  I  hope^  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  his 
subsequent  observations  to  the  public.  Mr.  Smith's  return 
took  place  in  April,  1841  ;  hut  the  state  of  conftision  and  an- 
archy and  war  since  existing  in  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  by  which  the  mission  has  of  course  been 
greatly  affected,  has  also  hitherto  cut  off  all  opportunity  for 
travelling  and  personal  observation  on  his  part.  The  scenes 
of  desolation  and  bloodshed  which  have  passed  in  the  interval 
before  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  graphically  de- 
Scribed  by  Mr.  Smith  and  others  in  their  letters,  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  particularly  in 
the  numbers  for  May  and  June,  1842. 

In  the  mean  time,  others  have  been  doing  the  woik  of  sur- 
veying the  Holy  Land  much  more  extensively^  and  perhaps 
more  effectually,  than  could  in  any  case  have  been  done  by 
a  single  individual.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Svria  late  in 
1840,  a  corps  of  engineers,  all  picked  men,  were  left  behind, 
in  order  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the  country  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Three  officers.  Majors  Robe,  Scott,  and 
Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in  making  surveys  in 
all  quarters;  and  in  the  southern  part,  Lieut.  Symonds  car- 
ried a  series  of  triangles  over  the  greater  portion  of  Judea  and 
the  country  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  including  lines  of 
altitudes  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London ;  and  when  the  Eng 
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lish  government  shall  hate  made  the  use  it  chooses  of  the 
results  of  their  labors,  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  given 
to  the  world. 

The  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  English  officers 
and  the  American  missionaries  was  of  the  most  iriendly  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  former  often  communicated  to  Mr.  Smith 
BO  much  of  their  observations  as  was  compatible  with  their 
confidential  duty  to  their  own  government.  From  one  of 
them,  Major  Robe,  he  received  a  written  communication  re- 
specting the  country  around  Merj  'Ayiin  and  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map  ;  and  another  of 
them,  Lieut.  Symonds,  gave  him  the  exact  result  of  his  mea- 
surements to  determine  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  documents  are  now  in  my  hands.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Smith  has  also  transmitted  several  letters  directed  to  him  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  one  of  the  American  missionaries, 
who  spent  the  last  winter  at  Jerusalem,  and  wnile  there  took 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  several  inquiries,  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  myself  could  only  begin.  The  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, as  well  as  the  communications  of  the  English  engi- 
neers, are  of  sufficient  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
laid  in  detail  before  the  piri>lic. 

The  prospect  in  respect  to  future  observations,  is  at  present 
gloomy.  The  corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  1841 ;  and  what  is  yet  to  be  learned, 
must  be  gathered  up  by  individual  enterprise  and  opportunity. 
To  this  the  confusion  and  anarchy  and  insecurity,  which 
now  prevail  among  the  people,  present  a  formidable  obstacle. 
In  February  last,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  as  follows ;  and  the  state 
of  thincs  has  not  yet  changed  for  the  better  :  ^ 

'*  Palestine  is  now  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  allow  of  much 
travelling  ;  and  I  have  no  hope  of  its  being  much  better  while 
this  [Turkish]  government  remains.  It  is  a  most  wretched 
system  of  fanaticism,  corruption,  oppression  and  anarchy.  I 
fear  we  must  wait  till  another  revolution,  before  doing  much 
more  towards  biblical  research  in  the  country." 

BASIN   OF  EL-HULEH   AND   ITS   VICINITY. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  we  were  prevented  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Druzes  from  prosecuting  our  intended  journey 
by  the  Lake  el-H<ileh  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Da- 
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mascus;  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  lake  and  region  round 
about  only  from  el-Benit,  a  high  point  a  short  distance  north 
of  Safed.*  Our  subsequent  route  from  Safed  to  Tyre  left 
also  the  country  upon  the  Lit&ny,  from  the  Buk&'a  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibnin,  still  unexplored.  It  is  just  these  districts, 
including  theintervening  tract  of  Merj  'Ay^n,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  sketch-map  of  Major  Robe.  The  route  of  that 
officer  from  Beiri^t  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Ber- 
tou,  in  1838  ;  by  way  of  Deir  el-Kamr,  el-Mukht&ra,  Jezzin 
and  the  Jisr  Burghuz,  or  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny,  to  H&sbeiya 
and  B&nifts ;  thence  across  the  Merj  el-H^leh  (Meadow  of 
the  Hiileh)  to  Kedes,  the  ancient  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  on  the 
western  hills ;  and  so  to  Safed.  After  visiting  the  high  range 
of  mountains  between  Safed  and  the  plain  of  'Akka,  he  ex- 
amined the  country  along  our  route  from  Saf^  by  Bint 
Jebeil  to  Tibntn  and  the  Jisr  Kakhieh ;  proceeded  thence  to 
the  great  castle  esh-Shukif.;  and,  returning  part  of  the  way, 
followed  the  usual  track  by  Nus&ra  and  Bablieh  to  Sidon. 
On  his  map  the  positions  of  the  principal  places  are  laid  down 
according  to  their  proper  relative  bearings  with  each  other 
and  with  the  magnetic  north  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  distances, 
he  had  no  other  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  the  time  accurate- 
ly noted. 

Form  of  the  Lake  eUHdUh. — ^As  we  saw  this  lake  from 
the  high  ground  at  el-Benit,  the  intervening  tract  of  lower  ta- 
ble land  hid  from  our  view  its  south-western  shores,  and 
caused  it  to  appear  almost  as  a  triangle ;  the  northern  part 
being  far  the  broadest.t  It  turns  out  that  this  is  nearly  its 
true  form  ;  or  rather,  the  map  of  Maj,  Robe  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  the  largest  projection,  how- 
ever, being  on  the  north-western  part. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan, — These  are  treated  of,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  modern  travellers,  in  the 
.Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  II f.  pp.  347 — 354.  Two  separate 
streams  of  considerable  magnitude  are  there  said  to  enter  the 
lake  el-Hiileh  from  the  north,  each  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  others.  The  easternmost  of  these  two 
streams,  with  its  two  sources,  one  at  B^ni^s,  and  the  other  at 


*  See  Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest.  III.  p.  339  sq. 
t  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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Tell  eUKidy,  is  the  Jordan  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  westernmost  stream,  which  is  longer  and  larger,  is  re* 
presented  as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  riv<er  of  H&sbeiya, 
issuing  from  the  Wady  et^Teim,  and  another  stream  from 
Meri  'Ay (to.* 

The  statement  thus  ventured,  that  the  two  main  streams 
enter  the  lake,  or  at  least  its  marshes,  separately,  was  not  re* 
garded  as  being  fully  ascertained ;  it  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  various  circnmetances  ;  for  there  was  then  no  bet* 
ter  positive  authority  for  it  than  Buckingham,  who,  at  the 
same  time  speaks  of  another  imaginary  lake,  north  of  the 
HC^leh.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
map  of  Maj.  Robe  fully  sustains  the  position  there  taken. 
It  exhibits  the  two  main  streams  as  flowing  separately,  and 

Crallel  to  each  other,  quite  through  the  ifiarshes  into  the 
ce  ittelf. 

The  stream  from  Merj  *Ay(kn  was  inserted  on  our  map  in 
accordance  with  Seetzen's  map,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  travelled  through  that  district  in  May, )  835.  Mr. 
S.  speaks  of  it  expressly  as  draining  the  district  of  Merj 
'Ay(^n.t  But  the  stream  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of  Maj. 
Robe,  nor  on  that  of  Bertou.  This,  at  first  view  is  singulai^ ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayilkn  was  often 
described  to  roe  by  my  fellow-traveller,  as  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well* watered  plain.  But  he  and  Seetzen  were  there  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  surplus  waters  flowed  off  to  join  the 
river  of  H&sbeiya  ;  while  Maj.  Robe  and  Bertou  saw  it  only 
in  August,  when  the  heats  of  summer  had  dried  up  the 
waters,  leaving  probably  only  the  gravelly  bed  of  a  winter 
brook.  Instead  of  this,  Maj.  Kobe's  map  has  a  small  stream 
not  mentioned  by  any  traveller,  lying  half  way  between  the 
branch  from  Tell  el-Kftdy  and  the  river  of  H&sbeiya,  and 
flowing  into  the  latter. 

The  two  large  fountains,  'Ain  el*MelUhah,  and  'Ain  Be- 
llkt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Hiilefa,^:  are  given 
by  Maj.  Robe ;  and  also  four  smaller  fountains  and  brooks 
fartlier  north. 


♦  Bibl.  Res.  Ifl.  p.  353. 
t   Ibid.  App.  p.  135. 
X  Ibid.  p.  341,  App.  135. 
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Course  of  ike  L%td,ny, — The  course  of  this  river  from  the 
Jisr  Burghuz  to  the  vicinity  of  Tibnin,  has  not  before  been 
explored,  and  is  marked  as  uncertain  on  our  map,  and  on  that 
of  Berghaus.  It  was  only  known,  that  the  stream  winds 
through  a  gorge  among  the  mountains,  often  between  preci« 
.  picesy  which  are  sometimes  of  sreat  height.  Maj.  Robe  was 
able  to  overlook  the  whole  of  the  portion  thus  unknown,  and 
has  represented  it  on  his  map.  Only  one  bridge  over  the 
Lit&ny,  the  Jisr  fiurghiiz,  was  known  to  us  in  the  mountains  ; 
but  the  map  exhibits  three,  viz.  Jisr  Bdrghtiz,  on  the  north 
of  Merj  'Ayiin  ;  Jisr  el-Hardely,  west  by  north  of  Merj  'AyCkn 
on  the  direct  route  from  B&ni&s  to  Sidon  ;  and  Jisr  Kakhieh, 
north  of  Tibnin.  The  district  of  Merj  'Ayilin  itself,  on  Maj. 
Robe's  map,  assumes  an  oval  shape,  the  longest  diameter  be^ 
ing  from  N.  to  S. 

Position  of  the  Castle  esh^ShuMf.-^Herey  unfortunately, 
both  the  map  and  the  text  of  the  Researches  require  an  im- 
pprtant  correction.  We  saw  this  castle  at  a  distance,  on  our 
route  from  Safed  to  Tyre,  when  near  Hadd&ta,  in  the  region 
of  Tibnin.  It  there  bore  N.  40°  E.,  at  the  distance  of  sever- 
al hours.*  This  of  course  gave  us  no  clue  Jo  its  precise  po- 
sition, which  had  to  be  made  out  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Smith  had  mentioned,  that  he  had  formerly  seen  the  castle, 
when  crossing  the  Lti&ny  by  the  Jisr  Bdrghuz  ;  and  I  had 
then  received  the  wrong  impression,  that  it  was  situated  near 
that  bridge.  Mr.  Buckingham  also,  in  passing  from  BItniAs 
to  Sidon,  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  L!t&ny,  neeir  which,  he 
says,  on  tlie  hill  above,  was  the  castle  esh-Shukff.t  As  we 
then  knew  of  only  the  bridge  Jisr  Bur&huz  in  this  region,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  referred  to  this 
latter ;  and  the  position  of  the  castle  was  laid  down  accord^ 
ingly.^    But  it  now  turns  out,  that  the  fortress  is  situated 


♦  fbid.  III.  p.  376. 

f  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  407. 

I  1  am  not  sure,  after  all,  which  bridge  it  was  that  Bucking* 
ham  <^o88ed.  One  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  tke  Jisr 
eUHardely,  which  is  on  the  more  direct  route  from  Bftnilks  loSi 
don ;  and  then  his  remark  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  castle 
would  be  correct.  But  he  says,  that  in  one  hour  after  crossing 
the  bridge,  he  passed  another  stream,  the  Jerma,  and  then,  in 
half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the  village  Jerma.     Now,  on  Maj 
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just  below  the  bridge  eUHardely,  on  the  west  of  Merj  'AyCtn, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  more  south-westerly  than  its  po- 
sition on  our  map. 

I  must  therefore  do  Burckhardt  the  justice,  to  take  back  a 
remark  made  in  correcting  an  error  in  nis  bearing  of  the  cas- 
tle, as  seen  from  the  mountain  north  of  B&ni&s ;  its  true  bear- 
ing from  that  point  would  probably  be  about  W.  by  N.  as  he 
doubtless  intended  to  write  it.* 

DEPRESSIOK   OF  THE   DEAD   SEA,    ETC. 

The  depression  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which 
now  turns  out  to  be  so  immense,  has  been  npticed  only  with- 
in the  last  five  years.  Lying  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  slightest  suspicion  in  by-gone 
centuries,  that  its  bed  was  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent seas ;  although  from  several  points,  both  the  valley 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  alike  visible,  and  the  £gyptian 
climate  of  the  6h6r  might  easily  have  led  to  the  suj^esuon 
of  some  unusual  cause. 

Nor  does  the  first  notice  of  this  depression  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  any  previous  suspicion  of  it.  In  March,  1837, 
Messrs.  Moore  ana  Beke,  in  attempting  a  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  led  to  make  observations  to  ascertain  its  level,  by 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  ;  and  were  greatly  as- 
tonished at  the  result,  which  gave  a  depression  of  about  500 
English  feet.*  A  month  or  two  later,  Schubert's  barometri- 
cal measurement  gave  it  at  598.5  Paris  feet.  In  1838, 
Russegger,  and  also  Bertou,  made  it  out  by  the  barometer  to 
be  more  than  1300  Paris  feet.t 

The  measurements  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  by  Schubert 


Robe's  map,  the  stream  Jerma  is  marked  about  an  hour  from 
Jisr  Burgbuz,  but  enters  the  LSt&ny  cAtwe  the  Jisr  el-Hard e- 
ly ;  while  the  village  Jerma  lies  on  the  route  from  Jisr  Bur- 
ghuz  to  Sidon,but  not  on  that  from  Jisr  el-Hardely.  This  seems 
to  show,  that,  after  all,  Mr  Buckingham  must  have  crossed  the 
upper  bridge  at  Burghiiz. 

*  Bibl.  Res.  III.  p.  351,  note. 

t  Ibid.  II.  p.  222. 
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and  Bertou,  were  still  more  diverse  and  inconsistent  in  their 
results.  The  former  made  the  depression  of  that  lake  to  be 
535  Paris  feet,  only  65  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  he  made  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  just  south  of  the 
Hiileh  to  be  350  Paris  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  dif- 
ference of  880  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  !  Ber- 
tou  save  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  about 
700  feet ;  and  that  of  the  Hftleh  itself  at  about  18  feeu* 

All  these  different  results  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  ami  in  some  respects  appeared  to  us  to  be  equal- 
ly so  with  the  nature  of  the  country.  1  therefore  ventured, 
in  1840,  to  suggest,  that  "so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  all 
such  partial  measurements  and  observations,  (as  evinced  in 
the  like  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  that  the  question  can  never 
be  decided  with  exactness,  until  the  intervening  country  shall 
have  been  surveyed,  and  the  relative  level  of  the  two  seas 
trigonometrically  ascertained. "f 

The  fulfilment  of  this  wish  was  nearer  at  hand  than  I  could 
then  anticipate.  It  was  accomplished  by  Lieut.  Symonds, 
in  1841 ;  and  a  slight  notice  of  his  results  was  laid  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  at  their  meeting 
January  24th,  1842 ;  from  which  an  erroneous  statement 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  A  full  report  of  his 
measurements  and  calculations  was  afterwards  laid  before 
the  society  by  Lieut.  Symonds  himself ;  but  no  further  pub- 
lication appears  yet  to  have  been  made  respecting  them.  I 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  account,  transmitted  to  me  by 
Mr.  Smith  under  date  of  Feb.  7th,  1842. 

**  1  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  altitude  [depression] 
of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  ascertained  by  exact  trigonometrir 
cal  measurement.  Lieut.  Symonds,  of  the  British  Royal 
Engineers,  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  Judea,  and  the  region 
around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  by  triangulation  ;  and  while 
doing  it,  carried  a  double  line  of  altitudes  from  the  sea  at 
Yafa  to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence  another  double  line  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  found  the  latter  to  be  1 337  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean  !  By  similar  observations  he  ascertained  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  be  84  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 


*  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  595.  fib.  p.  222. 

SBCOND  8BRI£I,   VOL.   VIII.   NO.   I.  15 
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These  numbers  he  gave  me  himself;  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  me  his  calculations." 

JERUSALEM. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott  was  among  the  missionaries 
sent  out  to  Syria  in  1839.  Jle  remained  at  Beirut;  and 
during  the  bombardment  of  that  place  in  September,  1840, 
withdrew  with  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson  to  Cyprus  ;  whence, 
however,  they  returned  immediately  afterwards.  During  the 
following  year,  (1841,)  he  was  employed  at  Beiriit  and  in  the 
mountains ;  where  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  active  and 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last,  he  arrived  in  the  Holy  City,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  occupying  himself  with  missionary  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  exploring  the  environs  and  antiquities  of  the 
place.  The  two  letters  now  in  my  hands,  from  him  to  Mr. 
Smith,  are  dated  Jan.  10th  and  25th,  1842 ;  and  serve  to  show, 
at  least,  that  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  sojourn  in  Jerusalem, 
were  not  passed  in  idleness. 

Ancient  Subterranean  Gateway  under  the  Mosk  el-Aksa. 
— The  first  information  as  to  the  existence  of  this  gateway, 
an  also  the  first  definite  account  of  the  adjacent  vaults  under 
the  area  of  the  Haram,  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Bib- 
lical Researches,  from  the  statements  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Catherwood.*  The  vaults,  indeed,  are  mentioned  by  Brei- 
denbach  and  Fabri  in  1483,  and  Baumgarten  in  1507  ;  and 
Maundrell  in  1697  relates,  that  he  saw  them  from  without, 
and  describes  them  as  consisting  of  two  aisles  extending  one 
hundred  feet  or  more, under  Mount  Moriah,  etc.f  But  how 
he  could  thus  have  seen  them  was  to  us  inexplicable ;  unless 
at  that  time  there  might  have  been  a  breach  in  the  wall. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolcotl's  letters,  go  to  clear 
up  the  whole  difficulty.  Under  date  of  Jan.  10th,  he  writes 
as  follows  : 

'*  On  reading  of  the  ancient  vaults  under  the  temple-area, 
(or  the  present  Haram,)  seen  by  Maundrell  and  other  early 
travellers  from  a  garden  within  the  city-wall  on  the  south,  I 


♦  Bib.  Res.  I.  pp.  446—452. 

t  lb.  p.  446.  Maundreirs  Journey,  Lond.  1810,  p.  135. 
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telt  at  onoe  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  Robinson,  from 
having  just  observed  the  extreme  solidity  and  antiquity  of  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  enclosed 
within  the  city.  I  visited  the  spot  again  soon  after,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  this  point.  It  is  obvious  that  the  widl 
lies  in  its  massive  original  strength,  unmoved  and  inmiovea- 
ble.  At  the  point  where  the  city  wall  meets  it,  or,  rather, " 
connecting  this  with  that  of  the  Haram,  you  will  recollect,  is 
a  large  irregular  building,  now  unoccupied*  Its  lower  rooms 
adjoining  the  garden  or  field  within  the  city,  are  accessible 
from  it.  I  entered  the  one  adjacent  to  the  Haram,  whose 
wall  forms  one  of  its  sides,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearance 
as  without ;  excluding  up  to  this  point  the  supposition  of  any 
breach  in  it,  since  its  foundation. 

"  My  attention  was  now  arrested  by  another  object.  The 
arch  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  as  it  rises  from  its 
eastern  wall,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor,  cuts  off 
the  square  corner  of  a  sculptured  stone,  projecting  several 
inches  from  the  solid  wall  of  the  Haram,  with  its  side  and 
firont  profusely  ornamented,  though  now  blackened.  It  struck 
me  at  once,  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the  ancient  gateway 
discovered  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  described  in  the  Re- 
searches.t 

'*  I  now  went  round  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  examine  the 
spot  without  the  wall ;  remarking,  as  I  passed  the  Golden 
Gate,  that  the  architecture  which  I  had  just  seen  was  of  the 
same  florid  character.  I  found  a  room  in  the  exterior  build- 
ing, east  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  been,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  closed.  But  it  evidently  did  not  embrace  the 
whole  width  of  the  ancient  gateway,  the  eastern  part  of 
whose  ornamented  arch  with  other  relics,  still  remained  in  the 
wall  outside.  In  the  summit  of  this  arch  is  a  window,  which 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  has  left  not  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.     I  climbed  up  to  this  window,  on  the 


*  Described  in  the  Bib.  Res.  as  a  low,  square  tower,  form- 
ing a  gateway  or  entrance  to  the  city,  now  closed.  Vol.  Lp.  387. 

t  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  in  like  manner 
noticed  this  sculptured  stone  ;  but  as  wc  then  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  existence  of  the  gatewly,  this  led  to  no  further 
results. — R. 

61* 
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wall,  and  looked  throngh  the  iron  grating.  I  found  myself 
directly  over  the  gate,  (or  over  the  eastern  part,  for  it  was 
double,)  and  the  broad  passage  [aisle]  leading  down  to  it,  ex* 
tending,  with  a  row  of  columns  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  1  observed  a  door  near  the  bottom  of  the  passage 
opening  to  the  east. 

"I  found  here,  unexpectedly,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  I  had  felt.  Here  were  the  *  vaults'  which  Maundrell 
saw.  They  could  have  been  no  other  ;  and  the  ^  two  aisles' 
of  these  and  their  general  appearance  accord  with  his  de- 
scription. The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  daid  of  the  other 
travellers  referred  to.  In  their  day,  the  outer  building  pro- 
bably did  not  exist ;  anid  the  passage-way  was  visible  from  an 
opening  in  the  city." 

The  very  next  day,  Jan.  11th,  Mr.  Wolcott  again  visited, 
with  Mr.  Tipping,  an  English  artist,  the  weatern  room  first 
above  described,  in  which  he  had  noticed  a  portion  of  the 
gateway ;  and  while  pursuing  their  examination,  they  were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mussulman  boy,  to  obtain  access  to 
the  eastern  room  already  mentioned.  Here  they  very  unex- 
pectedly found  themselves  before  the  entrance  of  the  western 
half  of  the  double  gateway,  which  opens  into  the  said  roont. 
They  entered  the  avenue  under  the  Mosk,  and  traversed  its 
aisles,  taking  then  but  a  cursory  view.  Under  date  of  Jan. 
25th,  Mr.  W.  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  again  visited  the  passage  and  gateway  under  the 
Haram  for  a  more  particular  examination.  The  evidences  of 
its  antiquity  are  unquestionable.  Connected  with  each  gate 
are  two  marble  Corinthian  columns,  indicating,  as  Dr.  R.  has 
observed,  a  Roman  origin  ;  and  there  are  also  works  of  Sa- 
racenic work  of  a  still  later  date.  But  the  foundations  are 
Jewish ;  and  both  walls  of  the  passage  are  composed  in 
part  of  smooth,  bevelled  stones.  The  arches  are  of  hewn 
stone,  and  are  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country. 
As  I  walked  through  the  broad  aisles,  in  a  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  it  was  a  thrilling  thought, 
that  I  was  treading  one  of  the  avenues  through  which  the 
tribes  had  pressed  to  the  temple.  I  seemed  to  see  the  throng 
of  worshippers,  and  to  hear  their  chant :  '  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I 
will  pay  my  vows  now  m  the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in 
the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  m  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem.   Praise  ye  the  Lord.*" 
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"  I  subsequently  visited  the  place  with  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
has  taken  an  accurate  drawing  of  it.  We  took  a  few  mea- 
surements. The  bottom  of  the  passage  is  now  lower  than 
the  ground  without ;  but  as  rubbish  has  collected  here,  it  must 
once  hare  been  higher.*  Its  width  is  forty-two  feet ;  leaving, 
exclusive  of  the  columns  in  the  middle,  about  nineteen  feet 
for  each  aisle.  Between  the  gates  is  a  partition  extending 
ten  or  twelve  feet  within,  composed  of  stones  of  that  length 
and  of  creat  thickness  ;  that  oi  one  which  we  measured  was 
four  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  longest  stones  which  I  saw, 
were  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  each  thirteen  feet  in  length  and 
bevelled.  The  first  column  is  twenty  feet  high,  anafifteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  a  single  block  ;  its 
capital  being  a  part  of  it.  Beyond  the  second  column,  the 
floor  of  the  passage  is  raised  several  feet,  and  in  the  western 
aisle  is  mounted  by  steps.  In  the  eastern  aisle,  in  place  of 
steps  is  a  layer  of  immense  stones  with  their  ends  bevelled  ; 
and  upon  it,  eight  or  ten  feet  back,  is  a  wall  of  mason-work,  a 
little  nigher  than  the  upper  floor  of  the  passage.  Of  the 
columns  on  the  elevated  portion,  only  the  first  is  round,  and 
of  a  single  stone,  like  the  lower  ones  ;  the  rest  are  square 
and  built  with  masonry.  The  upper  end  of  the  western 
aisle  is  parted  off  into  a  small  room.  At  the  head  of  the 
eastern  is  the  entrance  from  above,  by  a  common  picket  gate, 
to  which  a  few  steps  lead  down,  and  through  which  we  could 
see  the  green  grass  of  the  Haram.f  A  Mihrdb  [niche  of  pray- 
er] has  been  erected  here,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle. 
They  have  alsb  been  placed  in  the  recesses  of  two  door-ways 
near  the  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  which  have 
been  walled  up.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  place  is  still 
visited  for  Muslim  devotion.  ,  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  it 
vacant.  An  owl  perched  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns, 
and  a  bat  which  flitted  across  the  aisles,  were  the  only  living 
things  we  saw, — representatives  of  the  mournful  decay  of 
the  glory  of  the  place." 

*  Mr*  Catlierwood  supposed  the  bottom  of  the  gateway  to 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  outside ;  Bib.  Res. 
I.  p.  451.  He  would  seem  not  to  have  passed  out  into  the 
exterior  building  ;  and  probably  judged  merely  from  the  win- 
^w  and  the  external  traces  as  seen  outside. — R. 

t  See  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  450. 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Wolcott  speaks  of 
the  square  exterior  building  above  mentioned,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

''  Mr.  Tipping  and  myself  are  fully  persuaded,  that  thi» 
was  never  a  gate.  The  stones  with  which  the  arch  (forming 
the  supposed  entrance)  is  walled  up,  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
age  with  the  others ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the  common 
mode  of  building.  The  outer  layer  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  laid  up  subsequently;  but  the  inner  fits  in  with  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
at  the  same  time.  There  might  possibly  have  been  an  open 
court  here.  But  a  gate  would  be  supposing  a  thoroughfare, 
where  every  appearance  is  against  it ;  and  would  require 
passers  in  and  out  to  mount  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  a  large 
building,  pass  through  it,  and  descend  ;  which  their  animalv 
certainly  could  not  do.*  We  cannot  discover  the  faintest 
trace  ot  a  gate  or  passage  way  ;  nor  in  such  proximity  to  the 
Dung-ffate,  so  called,  could  there  have  been  occasion  for 
any.  There  are  two  or  three  similar,  but  smaller  arches 
walled  up  in  the  adjoining  eastern  room ;  and  three  or  four 
more  further  east,  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram.  The 
wonder  is,  to  what  use  the  building  could  ever  have  been  ap- 

Clied ;  and  that  such  an  excrescence  on  the  Haram  should 
ave  been  permitted." 

This  building  both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  writer  were  led  to 
regard  as  a  gate  walled  up,  from  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  walled-up  portals  of  the  gate  of  Herod  and  the  Dung-gate 
so  called.t  We  noticed  it  first  from  the  outside,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  such  a  gate,  leading  apparently  up  into  the 
Haram.  But  as  we  then  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
the  ancient  subterranean  gateway ;  and  as,  on  examining  it 
firom  the  inside  of  the  city,  we  found  it  apparently  leading  in- 
to the  city,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Yafa  gate  and  others,  we 
rested  in  this  supposition,  without  giving  the  walls  so  close 
an  examination  as  Mr.  W.  appears  to  have  done. 


*  This  account  I  do  not  fully  understand.  So  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  the  floor  of  the  western  room  which  we  en- 
tered, was  nearly,  or  quite,  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground 
farther  west.  At  any  rate,  the  room  had  then  recently  been 
used  as  a  stable  for  horses  or  mules. — R« 

t  See  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  387. 
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Knowing  what  we  now  do,  we  can  more  easily  understand 
what  the  older  travellers  say  of  the  ''  vaults,"  and  may  also 
perhaps  account  for  the  external  building.  In  Felix  Fabri's 
time,  A.  D.  1483,  the  city  wall  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt ; 
and  he  speaks  here  of  ''  many  great  hewn  stones  lying  in  the 
open  street ;  over  which  stones  he  climbed  up  to  the  wall, 
and  entering  through  a  hole  [probably  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
gateway]  came  into  high,  long,  beautiful,  arched  vaults,  under 
me  area  of  the  temple."*  Here  was  then  no  city  wall ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  thoroughfare.  The  wall 
*  was  built  in  1542  ;t  and  in  1697  Maundrell  goes  and  visits 
the  entrance  of  the  vaults  at  a  point  within  the  city.  From 
aU  this  It  seems  to  me  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improbable, 
that,  when  the  city  wall  was  rebuilt,  this  external  building 
was  erected  as  a  gateway  to  accommodate  a  former  thorough- 
fare here  leading  out  of  the  city,  and.  also  to  cover  the  portal 
of  the  ancient  subterranean  gateway,  which  was  then  still 
used  as  an  entrance  to  the  Haram  ;  that  the  external  opening 
in  this  building  towards  the  South,  was  early  walled  up  and 
the  thoroughfare  cut  off,  still  leaving  open  the  portal  leading 
up  under  the  Mosk ;  that  it  was  in  this  state  when  Maundrell 
saw  it,  he  having  entered  from  the  west ;  and  that,  since  his 
day,  this  portal  has  been  further  closed  by  the  partition  wall 
dividing  tne  building  into  two  parts,  or  at  feast  by  walling  up 
any  passage  through  it  which  might  formerly  have  existed. 
At  any  rate,  I  could  wish  the  bailmng  might  be  examined  in 
connexion  with  some  such  mode  of  explanation ;  and  if  this 
conjecture  should  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation,  some 
other  better  hypothesis  might  then  be  suggested. 

Fountain  under  the  Grand  Mosk. — The  information  we 
were  able  to  collect  respecting  this  fountain ;  our  attempts  to 
obtain  permission  to  descend  into  the  well ;  and  the  reasons 
which  compelled  us  to  leave  the  enterprise  unfinished  ;  are 
all  detailed  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  508  sq. 
The  well  is  more  than  eighty  feet  deep ;  the  mouth  of  it  is 
on  a  platform,  or  rather  the  flat  roof  of  a  low  building,  eic^hteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  street.  We  as- 
cended to  it,  in  all  our  visits,  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
street  leading  to  the  southernmost  entrance  of  the  Haram. 


*  Reissb.  ins  h.  Land  p.  279.  t  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  384. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  was  led  to  undertake  anew  the  enterprise,  thns 
abandoned  by  us  ;  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  perseverance  and  resolute  intrepidity,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  story  is  best  told  in  his  own  words,  under  date  ot  Janu- 
ary 10th : 

"  My  interest  was  much  excited  by  the  notice  in  the  Re- 
searches of  the  unexplored  fountain  under  the  Haram.  On 
inquiring  of  our  friends  here,  if  there  was  any  hope  of  getting 
permission  to  descend  into  the  well  described,  they  obserred 
justly,  that  Muslim  prejudice  was  now  more  violent  than  when 
you  were  here,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  felt  a 
desire,  nevertheless,  to  see  the  well,  and  called  on  the  bath- 
keeper,  who  conducted  me  to  it.  A  little  conversation  with 
him  satis6ed  me,  that  he  would  never  facilitate  any  attempt  to 
explore  it. 

"  I  visited  the  well  again  the  next  day,  and  found  two  men 
drawing  water  for  the  bath,  which  they  poured  into  an  adja- 
cent cistern.  They  were  Fellibs  from  Kefr  Selwin,  and 
told  me  that  they  worked  here  by  day,  and  returned  to  their 
village  at  evening.  They  were  very  civil,  and  offered  me 
some  of  the  water  to  drink,  remarking  that  it  was  like  that  in 
the  fountain  of  Siloam;  which  was  evident  to  the  taste." 

After  several  visits  to  the  well,  Mr.  W.  succeeded  in  making 
a  private  arrangement  to  descend  into  it ;  though  he  was  not 
able  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  descend  with  him.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  he  repaired  tp  the  place,  with  only  a 
servant  boy,  taking  with  him  a  rope  and  pulley,  and  found 
there  persons  ready  to  let  him  down.  *'  To  one  end  of  my 
rope  they  attached  one  of  their  large  leathern  buckets,  which 
they  let  down  and  filled,  to  serve  in  part  as  a  counterpoise. 
Having  prepared  myself  and  adjusted  the  rope,  I  lighted  one 
of  my  candles,  and  commenced  the  descent.  The  entrance 
is  not  quite  two  feet  square,  and  so  continues  for  a  few  feet» 
when  it  suddenly  expands,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
I  should  judge  to  be  twelve  feet  square.  I  was  letdown  too  rap- 
idly to  scrutinize  closely  ;  but  all  that  I  could  distinguish  ap- 
peared to  be  solid  rock,  and  the  faces  were  hewn  square.  On 
meeting  the  bucket,  I  found  it  streaming  at  a  dozen  apertures, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  was  under  a  cold  shower-balh» 
and  could  with  difficulty  keep  my  light  without  the  circle  of 
it.  Several  feet  above  the  water,  I  observed  four  arched  re- 
cesses in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about  two  feet 
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deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet  abore 
the  water,  I  noticed  a  doprway  in  the  rock.  On  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  the  vibiations  of  the  rope  before  I 
could  gain  a  footing,  my  light  was  extinguished,  and  I  was 
left  in  total  darkness.  I  had  previously  remarked  beneath  the 
doorway  a  shelving  shallow  side  of  the  well,  which  I  reached 
before  disengaging  myself.  My  matches  were  yet  dry,  and 
I  now  lighted  other  candles,  which  I  had  brought. 

"  I  first  mounted  to  the  doorway,  which  was  small  and  led 
to  an  arched  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth.  Its  height  was  but  three 
or  four  feet ;  and  its  floor  was  uneven  and  covered  with  loose 
fragments  of  rock.  The  ceiling  or  curvelinear  arch,  running 
lengthwise,  was  very  regular  and  overlaid  with  stucco.  As  1 
turned  to  descend,  I  noticed  that  the  excavation  below,  form- 
ing the  water-basin,  was  more  irrecular  than  above.  There 
were  no'steps  leading  down  ;  and  uie  chamber  did  not  seem 
to  be  constructed  with  any  reference  to  the  water. 

'^  On  the  other  side,  directly  opposite,  was  the  passage  or 
channel  for  the  water.  These  were  the  only  two  openings 
from  the  well.  I  wished  to  ascertain  their  directions,  and  had 
brought  a  delicate  pocket^compass,  which  was  unfortunately 
injured  in  the  descent,  and  I  now  found  it  to  be  useless.  I 
regret  this  accident,  as  I  could  myself  form  no  conjecture 
on  the  point ;  and  I  think  that  any  data  which  the  natives  can 
have,  mu^tbevery  uncertain. 

*'  I  now  descended  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  much  milder  than  I  expected  to  find  it  at  this  season. 
The  bottom  of  the  well  was  uneven  and  gravelly.  The 
average  depth  of  the  waler  was  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  in  the  passage.  The  entrance  of  the 
passage  was  more  than  ten  feet  high.  I  had  just  passed  into 
It,  when  I  came  to  an  irregular  opening,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It  had  once  been  covered, 
in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone  ; 
the  lower  parts  of  which  remained,  though  their  base  was 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  present  water-channel.  I  climbed 
up  on  the  right,  and  looked  over  the  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
maining there  ;  but  saw  here,  as  above,  nothing  but  the  natu- 
ral rock,  within  which  the  wall  had  been  laid.  Beyond  this 
openins^,  the  passage,  which  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  was 
covered  with  stones  laid  transversely,  leaving  it  about  five  feet 
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high.  It  was  not  straight,  though  its  general  course  was 
direct.  The  bottom  was  not  flat,  but  terminated  in  a  grooTe. 
The  cutting  was  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  the  thought,  that 
advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  a  natural  seam  or  fissure 
in  the  rock.  The  covering  of  the  passage  was  laid  without 
order,  with  occasional  breaches  running  up  three  or  four  feet  ; 
and  was  evidently  composed  of  the  ruins  of  some  other  struc- 
ture. There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  section  of  polished  marble  shafts,  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
some  of  them  square  and  fluted.  In  one  place,  the  end  of  a 
granite  column,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  had  sunk  obliqutly 
into  the  passage  ;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  water  could  with 
difficulty  be  passed.  I  came  at  length  to  a  well  or  basin  in 
the  passage,  and  could  proceed  no  further. 

"  'rhere  had  been  all  the  way  but  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  passage,  barely  enough  to 
keep  ray  head  and  carry  my  light  between  them.  I  had  takea 
an  India-rubber  life-preserver,  which  I  found  serviceable  ; 
without  it,  indeed,  especially  as  I  was  alone,  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  so  far.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  basin,  which 
was  apparently  square  and  of  tne  same  width  as  the  passage, 
now  snut  down  before  me ;  and  there  was  not  here  space 
enough  above  the  water  to  allow  me  to  reach  and  explore  it 
thoroughly.  Above,  1  could  see  only  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  below,  could  only  reach  with  my  foot  the  rim  of  the  ba- 
sin, on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  passage.  One  would 
naturally  have  inferred,  that  this  was  the  fountain-head.  If 
it  be  a  mere  descent  to  a  lower  gallery  extending  further,  it 
can  evidently  be  traversed  only  when  the  water  is  very  low. 
I  now  measured  with  a  rule  the  distance  back  to  the  well, 
and  found  it  to  be  eighty  feet.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  the 
only  actual  measurement  I  took.  I  was  prepared  to  make 
careful  observations,  but  situated  as  I  was,  it  was  impossible. 
"  I  had  taken  five  or  six  candles  with  me,  anticipating  a 
longer  exploration.  Reserving  one  of  them,  I  now  illumina- 
ted the  passage  with  the  others  ;  and  having  taken  my  last 
view  of  it,  leaving  them  burning  there,  I  emerged  into  the 
well  and  prepared  for  the  last  stage, — ^to  be  hauled  up  eighty- 
one  feet  by  these  Arabs.  I  gave  the  signal,  and  was  started; 
and  had  just  reached  the  recesses  above  mentioned,  when  my 
light  '  was  again  extinguished.  My  descent  had  been  uni- 
form, but  I  was  necessarily  drawn  up  at  intervals,   which 
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caused  a  greater  vibration.  I  spun  around  the  dark  vault, 
striking  against  one  side  and  another,  but  so  gently  as  to  re- 
ceive no  injury.  The  excursion  was  soon  finished;  and 
though  I  had  not  penetrated  so  far  as  I  had  hoped,  yet  a  sense 
of  safety  more  than  counterbalanced  my  feeling  of  disappoint^ 
ment ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again  above  ground, 
beneath  the  open  heaven. 

*'  The  impression  which  I  have  brought  from  the  visit  is, 
that  this  excavation  was  not  originally  a  well.  What  con- 
nexion with  a  mere  well  have  artificial  recesses  and  chambers 
in  the  rock  ?*  It  has  a  more  general  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  spacious  sepulchral  excavations  without  the  city.  The 
wall,  whose  remains  I  noticed  in  the  larger  opening,  I  sup- 
posed  at  the  time  had  been  only  a  covering  for  the  passage  ; 
but  I  am  now  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  here  was  formerly  a 
chamber  arched  and  stuccoed  like  the  one  opposite ;  that  its 
floor  and  doorway  have  been  cut  down  to  make  a  passage  for 
the  water,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  its  arch  with  its  pillars 
used  to  form  the  present  irregular  covering  of  the  channel ; 
and  that  the  area  between  the  chambers  has  been  hollowed 
into  a  basin  for  the  water.  This  thought  did  not  occur  to  me 
during  the  examination ;  and  I  do  not  submit  the  opinion 
with  confidence.  And  if  the  passage  extends  further,  it  must 
be  fully  explored  before  any  just  conclusion  can  be  come  at. 

"  I  am  sorry  thus  to  increase  doubt,  where  I  had  hoped  to 
throw  light.  The  principal  thing  that  I  conceive  I  have  done, 
is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, except  when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest  point,  near  the 
close  of  ttie  dry  season." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  an  enterprise  so  intrepidly  undertaken,  should  not  have 
been  crowned  with  more  success.  The  result  is,  unquestion^ 
ably,  to  increase  our  doubt  and  perplexity.  If  the  excavation 
were  originally  a  well,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  cham- 
bers and  the  later  walls  of  masonry  and  the  ceiling  of  columns. 


*  Yet  the  well  of  Job,  far  down  in  the  valley  below,  ba» 
traces  of  ornamental  arches  in  its  masonry;  and  an  Arabian 
writer  describes  it  as  having  in  its  lower  part  a  grotto  or 
chamber  walled  up,  from  which  the  water  strictly  issues.  See 
Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  491,  492.— R. 
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which  certainly  could  not  have  been  laid  when  there  was 
water  in  the  passage  ?  Or  if  it  were  not  originally  a  well, 
whence  comes  the  present  copious  volume  of  water  ?  Future 
researches  may  perhaps  decide  the  question,  if  made  in  the 
month  of  September  or  October. 

The  distance  of  the  well  from  the  adjacent  entrance  of  the 
Haram,  Mr.  W.  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  124  feet ; 
instead  of  135  feet,  as  given  in  the  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p. 
509.  This  error  was  mine ;  and  probably  arose  from  the 
fsiCt,  that  the  distance  was  measured  only  by  paces ;  which 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned. 

Aqueduct  from  Solomon^s  Pools.  The  account  of  this 
aqueduct,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, Vol.  I.  pp.  514  sq.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  not  then  being 
fully  aware  of  its  antiquity  and  former  importance  to  the 
city,  we  neglected  to  inquire  out  its  course  alter  entering  the 
city,  or  its  point  of  termination  in  the  Haram.  When  aiter- 
wards  the  subject  came  up,  in  preparins -the  work  in  Berlin, 
I  keenly  felt  this  deficiency ;  which,  of  course,  could  there 
be  supplied  only  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  aqueduct  was 
carried  along  within  the  city  under  the  eastern  side  of  Zion, 
and  that  it  probably  passed  into  the  Haram  over  the  mound 
which  we  noticed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same  hill. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  point  rendered  certain  by  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Wolcott,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  25lh. 

"We  were  one  day  examining  the  remains  of  the  arch  in 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  when  we  passed  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  near  where  the  bridge  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  terminated.  A  few  feet  north  of  this  spot,  we 
observed  a  passage,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  at  its  entrance, 
though  soon  contracting,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  here 
forms  the  [perpendicular]  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon  and 
the  eastern  brow  of  Zion.  On  approaching  and.  Entering  it, 
we  perceived  occasional  cavities  in  the  bottom,  broken  through 
the  earthern  pipes  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  we  recog- 
nized as  the  one  that  connected  the  Pools  in  Bethlehem  with 
the  Temple.  Supposing  that  a  passage,  thus  opening  into 
the  valley,  and  visible  to  every  passer  by,  was  already  well 


*  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  514,  comp.  p.  898. 
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understood)  we  examined  it  no  further  at  this  time.*  But  on 
turning  to  the  Researches,  I  perceived  that  the  course  of  the 
aqueduct  within  the  city  was  apparently  unknown  to  any 
traveller  ;  and  found,  on  enquiry,  tnat  it  was  also  unknown 
to  the  Frank  residents.  I  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the 
published  Plans  of  the  city,  the  directions  assigned  to  it  were 
conjectural  and  mistaken.  We  then  decided  to  explore  it 
thoroughly ;  and  first  traced  it  without  the  walls.  Its  course 
is  marked  not  only  hy  the  stones  with  which  it  is  built,  but 
also  by  occasional  openings  into  the  pipes.  Both  of  these 
indicate  the  very  spot  where  it  passes  under  the  city  wall^ 
about  one  hundred  feet  west  oi  the  point  designated  on 
Catherwood's  Plan  (which  takes  it  intothe  valley ),  and  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  east  of  that  marked  in  the  Plan  which 
accompanies  the  Researches.  It  is  directly  souih  of  the 
passage  which  we  had  seen  cut  in  the  rock ;  to  which  we 
tracea  it  at  intervals  within  the  city.  The  section  in  the  rock 
extends  fifty  feet  or  more,  which  I  passed  through;  and  the 
aqueduct  is  then  supported  for  an  equal  distance  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  when 
it  again  passes  into  the  hill  and  beneath  the  dwellings  which 
cover  it.  A  small  passage  is  built  with  stones  over  the  pipes ; 
and  its  cobwebs  had  never  been  disturbed.  I  entered  virith  a 
light  one  hundred  feet ;  but  chose  not  to  proceed  further 
alone.  Mr.  T.  and  myself  together,  afterwards  penetrated 
forty  feet,  beyond ;  and  were  then  stopped  by  some  modem 
masonry  under  which  the  pipes  continue.  The  passage  is 
very  narrow,  and  some  parts  of  it  we  crawled  through  with 
great  difficulty.  But  it  would  have  well  repaid  further  toil, 
if  we  could  have  reached  the  ancient  reservoirs  of  the  temple. 
Our  general  course  had  been  north-west,  (?)  and  we  had  now 
traced  the  aqueduct  four  or  five  hundred  feet  within  the  city 
along  the  side  of  Zion,  and  bearing  towards  the  ridge  which 
crosses  the  Tyropoeon  ;  through  which  it  evidently  passes 
into  the  Haram,  as  suggested  in  the  Researches.  The  street 
which  leads  down  directly  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bazars  to  the  Haram,  terminating  in  its  principal  western 
entrance,  is  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  descending  towards 
the  Haram  the  whole  distance." 


*  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  opening ;  but  we  did 
not  examine  it  farther,  probably  for  the  same  reason. — R. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  suggests,  that  this  last  remark  may  serve  to 
correct  the  general  statement  made  in  the  Researches  (Vol. 
I.  p.  394)  as  to  the  western  entrances  of  the  Haram,  viz. 
that  they  all  '*  are  reached  by  an  ascent,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  by  steps."  This  does  not  hold  true  of  the  entrance 
from  the  street  passing  across  the  mound.* 

Tombs  of  the  Judges.  The  account  of  these  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  pp.  627,  528,)  was  not  drawn  up  from 
any  minute  examination  or  any  measurements  of  our  own. 
The  description  of  the  first  and  largest  room  is  conect  so  far 
as  it  goes.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Wolcott  gives  the  following 
as  a  more  exact  description ;  beginning  immediately  after  the 

5 quotation  from  Sandys  respecting  the  side  of  the  room  ''  cut 
ull  of  holes  in  manner  of  a  dove-house.^ 

"  The  upper  crypts  open  out  into  regular  arches,  or  arched 
recesses,  three  feet  deep,  each  includmg  three  or  four.  On 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  ante^^chamber,  doorways  lead 
to  two  other  apartments,  each  about  eight  feet  square  ;  the 
former  of  which  has  crypts  on  three  of  its  sides  like  those  in 
the  ante-room,  and  the  latter  has  only  the  lower  rows  with 
nothing  but  the  arched  recesses  above.  At  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  ante-room,  a  few  steps  lead  down  through  the 
floor  to  an  irregular  apartment,  about  twelve  feet  square 
under  it,  without  niches.  A  similar  passage  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  ante-room  leads  down  eastward  into  a  room 


^In  the  Researches  (I,  p. 393)  it  is  said  that  this  mound  "is 
probably  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  ages ;  though  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  whether  it 
extends  quite  across  the  valley.'*  This  last  remark,  as  it 
stands,  may  seem  unintelligible ;  since  one  of  the  chief  streets 
passes  over  the  whole  length  of  the  mound  into  the  Haram. 
But  in  passing  down  this  street,  one  is  not  usually  aware  of 
the  mound  at  all ;  and  the  other  street  which  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south,  we  traversed  only  once,  and  did  not  then  note, 
that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by  a  street.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  mound,  or  of 
its  connexion  with  the  aqueduct;  all  this  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  at  Berlin  ;  where,  of  course,  I  had  only  imperfect 
notes  of  an  imperfect  observation.  Hence  the  mention  of  the 
houses  ;  which  it  now  appears  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter. — R. 
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five  feet  square ;  from  which  there  is  a  passage  eastward  into 
a  still  lower  apartment  ten  feet  square,  differing  from  the 
others  in  having  on  three  sides  the  upper  tiers  of  crypts  alone 
with  the  arched  recesses." 
It  is  suggested  in  the  Researches,  that  there  may  perhaps  be 

Sassages  down  from  the  remaining  corners  of  the  large  room, 
[r.  Wolcott  ascertained  that  there  is  none  in- one  of  these 
comers,  and  probably  none  in  the  other.  His  more  accurate 
description  explains  the  statements  of  CotoTicus  and  Doub- 
dan,  referred  to  on  p.  528,  note  1. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  This  mausoleum,  heretofore  common- 
ly known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  fully  described,  and 
its  connexion  with  Helena  vindicated,  in  the  Bibl.  Researches, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  528 — 538.  Our  own  fruitless  attempt  at  further 
examination,  as  also  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  are  there  de- 
tailed.    A  renewed  attempt  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolcott. 

'^  A  quotation  in  the  Researches*  from  Iiby  and  Mangles, 
seemed  to  give  encouragement  that  there  might  be  another 
set  of  apartments  connected  with  the  tomb,  and  another 
entrance.  Mr.  Tipping  accordingly  hired  two  workmen  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
portico,  assisted  by  our  man  Yiksuf,  who  was  also  with  the 

Earty  which  you  employed.  The  work  was  done  in  a  few 
ours.  We  found  the  block  which  the  first  party  describe, 
over  the  supposed  entrance.  On  reaching  its  upper  surface, 
Y6suf  said  that  this  was  as  low  as  you  excavated.  It  is  an 
irregular  stone,  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  seems  to  have 
been  broken  away  from  the  front  of  the  portico.  We  re- 
moved it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  it ;  and  laid  bare  the 
rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any  trace  of  a 
passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  rock,  which  on  this  side 
is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suitable  for  excavation, 
than  the  opposite  portion ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  face  of  it, 
both  in  the  portico  and  in  the  court." 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  broad  trench  on  the  south  of  the 
court  of  this  tomb,  forming  an  approach  to  its  entrance,!  a 
small  opening  is  visible  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  lead- 
ing into  an  excavated  chamber.    This  we  entered  so  far 


♦  Vol  I.  p.  533.  t  Ibid.  p.  529. 
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as  to  perceive  that  the  room  was  large  and  empty  ;  but  did 
not  examine  it  further,  and,  amona  the  multitude  of  similar 
phenomena,  we  made  no  note  oi  it.  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
explored  it,  and  found  an  apartment  thirty  feet  by  twenty- 
five.  ''  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  have  been  cut  deep 
channels,  the  former  seven  and  the  latter  four  feet  wide, 
separated  by  a  small  strip  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  narrow 
passage  has  been  cut.  The  remainder  of  the  apartment 
consists  of  the  natural  rock,  cut  into  broad  steps  or  offsets, 
leading  down  to  the  eastern  channel ;  a  portion  of  the  rock 
remaining  in  the  middle  as  a  support.  The  whole  apartment 
was  stuccoed.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  assign  its  use ;  but 
concluded  it  to  have  been  a  bath."  It  is  di£Bcult,  however, 
to  see  what  a  bath  could  have  to  do  in  connexion  with  the 
Tomb  of  Helena ;  and  just  as  difficult  to  give  any  other  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this  chamber. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  tombs  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  not  visited  by  us,  but  are  briefly  described  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  p.  539)  from  the  accounts  of  Doubdan 
and  Pococke.  Mr.  Wolcott  furnishes  the  following  descr^ 
tion  of  them. 

"  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  is  through  a  hole  in  the 
rock  above,  into  a  circular  apartment,  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter ;  a  side  entrance  to  which  is  blocked  up.  Two 
passages  lead  from  it,  (and  a  third  appears  to  have  been 
waUed  up,)  extending  thirty  feet  each,  in  a  direct  line. 
Between  them  run  two  galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  When  free  from 
rubbish,  they  are  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  broad,  arched 
jtnd  stuccoed.  The  outer  gallery  is  115  feet  in  length,  and 
contains  the  niches,  thirty-two  in  number,  extending  outwards 
on  the  level  of  its  floor,  on  the  further  side.  Two  small 
chambers  open  into  it,  containing  half  a  dozen  niches.  A 
narrow  excavation  leading  from  the  most  northern  passage, 
terminates  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  in 
a  clayey,  friable  soil ;  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
galleries  were  not  continued. 

"These  could  not  have  been  the  'subterraneous  chambers' 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  which,  moreover,  were  '  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.'  The  crypt  which  he  de- 
scribes at  length,  was  a  mere  cistern.  On  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  three  or  four  precisely  like 
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ity  aboot  twenty  feet  deep,  connected  probably  with  former 
buildings  here,  of  which  there  are  traces.  A:  few  paces  low- 
er, between  them  and  the  tombs,  is  still  another,  ten  feet 
deeper.  They  are  similar  to  those  which  abound  north  of  the 
city  ;  and  inferior  to  some  of  thenri.  We  came  across  a  large 
one  in  that  quarter,  supported  by  arches.  The  attempt  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  connect  a  common  cistern  with  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon  and  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  devoting  learned  notes 
to  the  discussion,  and  sending  travellers  in  pursuit  of  Pagan 
remains  upon  Mount  Olivet,  is  most  unpardonable." — Com- 
pare the  similar  remarks  in  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  5.39,  note  3. 

Former  Tower  in  the  N,  W.  corner  of  the  City.  The 
remains  of  this  tower,  or  bastion,  are  described  in  the  Re- 
searches, Vol.  I.  p.  471,'^  as  consisting  of  a  large  square  area, 
or  platform,  built  up  solidly  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  height,  and  paved  on  the  top."  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  it,  near  the  ground,  "  three  courses  of  large  bevelled 
stones,  rough  hewn,  pass  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  lay  here  before  the  tower  and  bas- 
tion were  built."  Th^se  we  referred  to  the  ancient  third  wall 
of  Josephus  ;  the  foundations  of  which  we  could  trace  from 
near  this  point  to  a  considerable  distance  northwards,  outside 
of  the  city. 

To  our  account  of  this  ruin,  Mr.  Wolcott  adds  the  follow- 
ing. "  Besides  the  bevelled  stones  described  in  the  S.  W. 
corner,  a  doorway  in  the  N.  W.  corner  leads  into  a  small 
room,  in  which  are  four  similar  layers ;  and  these,  like  the 
fqrmer,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  T.  refers 
them  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  wall.  The  site  is  perhaps  the 
highest  in  the  city  ;  and  a  strip  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible 
from  the  present  summit.  The  native  name  of  the  ruin  is 
Karat  YellQd. 

Mr.  W.  suggests,  whether  this  point  may  not  have  been 
the  position  of  the  tower  of  Psephinos,  described  by  Jose- 

f^hus  ;  remarking  that  the  ancient  wall  appears  to  have  here 
brmed  aright  angle.  But  the  position  assigned  by  Josephus 
to  that  tower,  was  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  as  enclos- 
ed by  Agrippa's  or  the  third  wall, — a  point  much  farther  to- 
wards the  north,  as  is  shown  by  the  remaining  traces  of  that 
wall. — See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  458^  465  sq. 

Ancient  K/idn,  During  our  visit  to  the  well,  connected 
with  the  fountain  under  the  Haram,  I  recollect  noticing  to- 
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wards  the  south,  (on  the  opposite  side  of  th&  street,  I  think,) 
a  large  oblong  open  court,  with  traces  of  ruined  buildings.  I 
am  not  sure,  whether  this  is  the  same  described  by  Mir 
Wolcott  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*'  Passing  north  of  the  court  just  menticmed,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  its  southern  side ;  and  think  it  deserves 
a  passing  mention.  Its  foundations  are  the  bevelled  stones 
of  Jewish  architecture  ;  and  three  massive  arches  lead  be- 
neath a  terrace  supported  by  twentj-four  columns  of  mason- 
ry. The  plan  was  too  extensive  for  a  private  edifice ;  and 
I  found  on  enquirvr  that  it  was  known  as  a  mined  KhAn^  by 
the  two  names  of  Kh&n  Emtr  Hasan,  and  Khin  Otuz  Bir. 
It  probably  belonged  to  the  early  days  of  the  Muslim  con-^ 
quest ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  compact  ancient  substructures 
within  the  city.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  a  few  feet 
south  of  west  from  the  well,  and  west  of  the  Grand  Mosk. 
It  communicates  at  present  with  no  street ;  and  descending 
into  the  court,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  seemed  to 
be  in  entire  seclusion."    . 

^AmwdSf  Emmaus,  i,  e,  Nicopolis^  This  place  we  saw 
from  Tell  es-Safieh,  but  not  afterwards.  On  our  map  it  is 
laid  down  on  the  south  of  the  road  from  Y&fa  to  Jerusalem,  on 
the  authority  of  Prokescb  and  others.  But  the  text  holds  of 
it  the  following  language  :  '^  It  is  said  by  some  to  lie  about 
one  hour  from  L&trftn  towards  the  south ;  while  other  infor^ 
nation  places  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of  L&tr6n,  to- 
wards Yalo."* 

Mr.  Wolcott  communicates  the  following  remark,  under 
date  of  Jan.  llih.  "  I  am  reminded  to  tell  you,  that  Mr, 
Tipping  says  you  have  put  down  Emmans  ('Amwas)  on  the 
map  in  the  wrong  position,  south  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  in^ 
stead  of  north  of  it,  where  he  found  it  last  week." 

Correction  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  Mr.  W.  was  led 
fo  suspect,  that  the  measure  of  630  feet,  assigned  to  the  souths 
em  wall  of  the  Haram,  outside  of  the  cily  wall,  (Vol.  I.  p. 
395,)  was  too  great.  This  measurement  included  the  dis 
tance,  from  the  point  where  the  cily  wall  would  join  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram,  to  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  latter,  viz.  60 
feet  for  the  exterior  building  in  the  comer,  and  570  feet  be- 
yond ;   as  I  find  on  recurring  to  my  original  pencil-notes. 


Bibl.  Res,  Ifl.  p.  3a:  C<mip.>  II.  p.  363^. 
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This  last  distance  Messrs  Wolcott  and  Tippins  found  on 
careful  measurement  to  be  only  650  feet ;  and  further,  by 
like  measurement,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  they 
ascertained  "  that  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  measured,  is  915  feet,  instead 
of  966  feet  as  given  by  Prof.  R."(Vol.  I.  p.  430,)  making  a 
difference  of  forty  feet.  "This  correction,"  Mr.  W.  re- 
marks, "  will  help  his  argument."  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
account  for  the  error.  This  measurement  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  city  was  one  of  our  first  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  was 
made  by  me  alone,  our  two  Arab  servants  carrying  the  tape. 
It  of  course  did  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy  ;  and  the  cor- 
rection made  by  Mr.  W.  of  three  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Haram,  (1525  feet,  instead  of  1528,)  does 
not  surprise  me.  Had  the  other  error  in  the  southern  wall 
amounted  to  100  feet,  instead  of  40,  I  should  at  once  have 
supposed  I  had  counted  one  length  of  the  tape  twice  over. 
As  it  is,  it  may  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  some  mistake  in 
reading  off  the  number  of  feei  on  the  tape,  when  not  stretched 
its  whole  length. 


ARTICLE  Xni. 
Critical  Notices. 

1. — Lectures  in  Divinity,  hy  the  late  George  Hill,  J),  D.,  Princi- 
pal of  St.  Mary^s  College,  St.  Andrews.  Edited  from  his 
manuscript  hg  his  son,  the  Rev,  Alexander  Hill,  minister 
of  Dailly:  Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp. 
781. 

The  publisher  of  this  volume  of  "  Lectures  in  Divinity"  has 
done  a  valuable  service  to  the  religious  public  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  Theological  stu- 
dents and  ministers  ofthe  gospel,  in  a  convenient  form  and  at 
a  reasonable  price,  a  body  of  theology  well  arranged  and  writ- 
ten in  a  lucid,  didactic  style.  The  author  was  a  highly  re- 
spected minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  Lec- 
tures are  divided  into  VI.  Books,  and  these  again  into  chapters 
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and  sections.  The  books  treat,  in  order,  of  the  following  sub- 
jects— Evidences  of  the  Christian  ReligioD— General  view  of 
the  Scripture  System — Opinions  concerning  the  Son,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  united  with  the  Father 
— Opinions  concerning  the  Nature,  the  Extent  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Remedy  brought  by  the  Gospel — Index  o(  parti- 
cular questions,  arising  out  of  opinions  concerning  the  gospel 
Remedy,  and  of  many  of  the  technical  terms  of  Theology — 
Opinions  concerning  Church  Government.  Under  these  gen- 
eral heads,  we  have  a  brief  and  candid  history  of  the  princi- 
pal theological  opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  the  earth, 
and  a  very  fair  presentation  of  those  views,  on  different 
points,  which  the  author  could  not  adopt.  Those  who  differ 
with  him,  as  we  peihaps  should  on  a  few  points,  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  unfairness,  but  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  his  arguments  with  the  same  candor  and  kindness  which 
he  manifests.  His  views  of  original  Sm,  Atonement,  Redemp- 
tion, etc.,  are  those  of  the  Scotch  Church  generally. 

2. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Sterling.     First  American  Edi- 
tion.    Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp.  268. 

These  poetical  eff'usions  are  from  the  pen  of  ^Mr.  Sterling, 
formerly  a  clergyman,  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  letters, 
who  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Archasus. 

The  volume  commences  witri  the  "  Sexton's  Daughter,** 
which  he  who  readetb  once  will  wish  to  read  again.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tale  of  tenderness  and  love,  represented  in  the  sim- 
plest, chastest  language,  and  with  the  manner  of  an  artist. 
The  "  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,"  and  several  other  interesting 
pieces,  not  found  in  the  volume  published  in  England  in  1839, 
are  introduced  in  this  first  American  Edition. 

Whilst  we  appreciate  the  style  and  generally  the  sentiments 
of  the  book,  and  discover  much  that  is  chaste,  tender,  pure, 
and  beautiful,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  publisher  has  seen 
fit  to  enclose  it  all  in  so  homely  an  exterior. 

3. — Elementary  Principles  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  J.  A.  Ernesli.  with  notes*  and  an  Appendix^  con" 
taining  Extracts  from  Morus,  Beck,  Keil,  and  Henderson* 
By  Moses  Stuart.  Fourth  Edition,  Andover:  Allen, 
Morrill,  &  Wardwell.  New  York:  Dayton  ^  New- 
man.    1»42.  pp.  142. 

This  small  manual  has  already  passed  through   three  edi- 
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tions,  and  its  value" is,  therefore,  sufficiently  known  to  the 
biblical  student.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page,  it  is 
enriched  by,  copious  and  important  extracts  from  the  Herme- 
neutica  of  Morus,  and  from  Keil  and  Henderson  on  the  quali- 
fications of  an  interpreter.  It  presents  in  a  brief  space,  and 
in  the  form  of  distinct  rules,  the  principles  by  which  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  goyerned,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed as  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  time  and  patience  to  such  acquisitions. 

A,-~^Manual  of  Sacred  Interpretatiim^  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Junior  Theological  Students ;  hut  intended  also  for  private 
Christiana  in  general.  By  Alexandar  McClelland,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  York :  Robert  Carter,  1842. 
pp.  168. 

This  book  is  something  new  under  the  sun  !  It  was  written 
by  one  who  holds  the  pen  of  a  master,  as  every  one  who  reads 
it  will  testify.  We  here  have  exhibited  all  the  essenti&l  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  in  four  maxims  and  nine  rules ;  and 
these  are  presented  in  so  attractive  a  style,  and  with  so  hap- 
py illustrations,  that  one  enjoys  the  reading,  however  dry  Mre 
might  naturally  presume  the  subject  to  be.  Every  one  may 
read  and  understand  the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  subject  has  been  unfolded  by  one  so  admirably  quali- 
fied, in  a  manner  which,  we  trust,  will  secure  the  attention 
of  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
study  of  the  just  rules  of  exposition.  The  "  Address  to  Stu. 
dents  of  Theology/'  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  reaj  by  every  young  man  having  the  ministry  in 
view,  or  having  recently  entered  it.  He  could  not  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  feeling  himself  inspired  with  a  new  zeal . 
for  prayerful,  persevering,  ardent  study  of  the  word  of  God. 

5. — The  Millennium  of  the  Apocalypse,  By  George  Bushy  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literatvre,  New  York 
City  University,  Second  Edition,  Salem :  John  P. 
Jewett.  Boston  :  Tappan  and  Dennet,  Crocker  and 
Brewster.  New  York  :  Dayton  and  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  206. 

The  times  are  marked  by  attention  to  the  prophecies,  and 
therefore,  eminently  propitious  for  a  second  edition  of  Profes- 
sor Bush's  work.  It  will  probably  be  read  with  even  more  inter- 
est now,  than  when  it  first  appeared.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
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views  consiBts  principally  in  regarding  the  Apocaljptic  Mil- 
leniam  as  past^  and  interpreting  the  Dragon  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  as  a  symbol  of  despotic,  idolatrous 
Paganism.  The  author,  however,  by  no  means  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  future  period  of  peace  and  bliss,  when  holiness  shall 
prevail  on  the  earth,  but  thinks  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  thousand  years  of  the  binding  of  Satan  or  the  Dragon. 
The  book  merits  attention  and  study. 

6.«— TAe  Bible  and  the  Closet :  or  How  we  may  read  ihe  Scrip- 
tures with  the  most  Spiritual  Profit,  By  Rev.  7%0Mas 
Watson ;  And  Secret  Prayer  Successfully  Managed.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee ;  Ministers  Ejected  in  1662.  Edited  by 
John  Overton  Choules.  With  a  Recommendatory  Letter 
from  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  and 
Lincoln,  1842.  pp.  140,  24  mo. 

This  little  book,  beautifully  executed,  is  one  of  a  series  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Choules,  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  which  he  possesses  a  library  of  rare 
materials.  The  two  Essays  before  us  are  a  good  beginning. 
That  on  secret  prayer  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  we  have 
ever  read  on  the  subject, 

7. — Discourses  on  Human  Life.  By  OrvUle  Dewey^  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Meseiah^  in  New  York.  New  York : 
David  Felt  <b  Co.,  1841.  pp.  299. 

The  author  of  these  Discourses,  it  is  well  known,  embracea 
the  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity,  and  his  style  of  composi- 
tion and  manner  have  acquired  for  him  some  popularity.  These 
sermons,  or  rather  discourses,  as  they  are  more  appropriately 
denominated,  are  certainly  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  some  of  them,  that  would  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  certain  minds  ;  but,  when  contemplate 
ed  as  pait  of  the  regular  ministrations  from  the  pulpit  to  a 
waiting  assembly  of  immortal,  sinful  men,  under  probation  for 
a  few  days  in  this  fleeting  life  and  then  to  pass  to  the  judgment 
seat,  and  receive  an  award  for  eternity,  dependent  on  their  re- 
lations  to  Jesus  Christ  in  this  world,  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
exceedingly  wanting  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  precious  blood  of  Christ  is  not  there  ;  the  cross  is 
cut  down  ;  and  true  religion  is  made  identical  with  goodness. 
This  might  answer  for  a  purer  world  than  ours ;  but  it  is  far 
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from  beings  adapted  lo  the  wants  of  a  Kttilty  rebel  against  Je- 
hovah's throne.  The  discourses  undoubtedly  inculcate  a 
beautiful  morality,  derived  from  the  philosophico-preceptive 
portions  of  the  word  of  God,  except  that  they  leave  the  sinful 
soul  of  man,  without  that  powerful  incentive  to  holiness  and 
goodness,  which  is  found  in  the  love  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
bleeding  for  the  guilt  of  man  and  in  order  to  his  redemption.  The 
heart-broken,  agonized  sinner,  would  look  in  vain  to  this  vol- 
ume, for  that  healing  balm  ^which  should  soothe  his  troubled 
spirit. 

6L — Comfort  in  Affliction  :  A  Series  of  Meditations,  By  James 
Buchanan^  D,  D.  High  Churchy  Edinburgh.— 'First  Amer- 
ican from  the  ninth  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  :  Robert  Carter.  1842.  pp.  254. 

This  Dr.  Buchanan,  minister  of  the  High  Church,  Edin- 
t)urgh,  is  not  of  the  high  church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
xsommonly  used  in  c^ir  own  country,  as  designating  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  which  has  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  revivals,  and  makes  the  beauty  of  holiness  to  consist, 
-rather  in  external  rites  than  internal  judgments  and  affections  : 
he  is  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  pastor  of  a  particular 
church,  distinguished  as  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh. 

The  volume  before  us  is  well  worthy  the  reputation  the 
Doctor  has  acquired.  It  is  written  in  an  uncommonly  pure, 
chaste  style^  easy  and  flowing,  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  of  good  composition — and  to  the  afflicted,  and  conse- 
•quently  to  all  in  this  vale  of  tears,  it  is  a  rich  treasure.  The 
thoughts  are  embodied  in  twelve  meditations,  founded  on  as 
many  appropriate  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  and  he  who 
reads  the  whole  with  a  right  spirit,  will  bless  God  that  he  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  his  servant  to  write  this  book  for  the 
heavy  laden.  The  first  two  meditations,  built  on  the  texts, 
^*  the  Lord  reigneth,^'  and  '*  he  doth  not  afflict  willinofjy,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men,''*  are  lucid  and  striking  exhibitions 
of  the  government  of  Grod  over  his  people,  and  must  satisfy 
the  tried  pilgrim  on  these  waste  deserts^  that  he  doeth  all 
things  well. 

'3. — A  Mather's  Tribute  to  a  beloved  Daughter;  or  Memoir  of 
Malvina  Forman  Smith.     New  York:    M.    W.  Dodd. 
1842.   pp.198. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  grand -daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Gfiffln.     In   early  life  she  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
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counsels,  and  in  his  last  days  she  watched  over  his  stcknea* 
and  death,  in  her  fathcr*s  house,  which  he  had  made  his  home 
for  several  months.  The  volume  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
posed of  the  letters  of  friends  addressed  to  Malvina,  in  the 
different  stages  of  her  life  and  education,  and  evinces,  what  it 
is  primarily  intended  to  show,  we  presume,  the  importance  of 
making  the  conversion  of  their  children,  the  paramount  aim  of 
parents.  Whilst  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  expe* 
rience  or  piety  of  the  youthful* subject  of  the  Memoir,  it  may, 
on  thnt  account,  be  the  more  useful,  because  the  more  imita* 
table,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  the  aim  of  others. 

10. — History  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  comjnUd  chiefly  from  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished documents  of  the  Board,  By  Joseph  Tracy •  Second 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  M. 
W.  Dodd.    1842.   pp.  452. 

The  subsequent  recommendation  of  this  work  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Board,  will  probably  be  more  effentnal  than  any 
thing  we  could  say — **  The  •  History  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  J.Tracy,'  is 
far  from  being  a  mere  abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board.  The  civil  year,  to  which  he  has  reduced  his  facts,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  financial  jear,  embraced  in  those  Reports. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  consult  the  original 
documents,  which   he   did  with    laborious   and^curate  re- 
search.    The  plan  of  his  history,  if  not  so  well  adapted  as 
some  others  to  continuous  reading  and  popular  effect,  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  reference,  and  for  aiding  those  on  whom  it  may 
devolve  to  give  instruction  concerning  missions  at  the  Monthly 
Concert  and  elsewhere.     What  we  say  is  of  course  not  de- 
signed to  imply,  that  the  Board  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the   correctness  of  the  facts  or  opinions   embodied  in  this 
work;  but  we  may  express  our  own  conviction,  that  it  wilf 
not  soon   be  superseded  by  a  history  more  cumprehensive 
more  concise,  more  clear  and  accuraie.  or  more  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying a  place  in  the  libraries  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  intelligent  laymen."     We  only  add,  that  those  interested 
m  the  history  of  Missions,  will  find  some  details  in  this  vol- 
ume, not  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald;  and  we  cherish 
the  hope,  that  Christian  families  generally  will  give  it  a  place 
not  only  in  their  libraries,  but  in  their  reading.     This  second 
edition  is  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Missions  of  the  AmerL* 
can  Board. 
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11. — Thirty-four  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Heman 
Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College.  Amherst :  J. 
S.  &  C.  Adams.  New  York :  Dayton  &  Newman. 
Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1842.     pp.  352. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  its  contents.  Dr.  Humphrey  always  writes  well 
for  the  public,  and  his  thoughts  are  seldom  common-place. 
We  know  of  no  better  "  Pastor's  Manual"  than  this.  The 
young  minierter  will  here  find  the  reflections  of  a  matured  and 
observant  mind,  on  almost  all  subjects  connected  with  his  re*' 
lations  to  the  church  and  the  world.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
every  licentiate  will  possess  a  copy  of  a  book  so  especially 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  so  admirably  filling  a  p^ace  hitherto 
comparatively  a  void.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  Doctor's 
own  experience,  in  valuable  suggestions  on, — Preaching  as  a 
Candidate—- Settlement — First  Sermon«  after  Settlement— - 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  Preaching — Objects  of  Preaching — 
Study  and  Writing  of  Sermons — Different  Kinds  of  Sermons — 
Delivery  of  Sermons — Public  Prayer— Exchanges — Travel- 
ling on  Sabbath  to  Exchange — Pastoral  Visiting — Funerals — 
Catechising,  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes — Attending  Ec- 
clesiastical Bodies — Revivals  of  Religion — Ministerial  Exam- 
ple— Miscellaneous  Reading,  Health,  etc.  etc.  On  all  these 
topics,  the  reinarks  are  eminently  practical,  and  we  think 
judicious.  The  letters  on  Revivals  are  particularly  worthy  of 
careful  perusal  by  all  who  exercise  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
We  cannot^b\it  think,  that  the  views  expressed  on  the  impro- 
priety of  encouraging  a  class  of  Revival-Evangelists,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  and  on  the  better  way  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  neighbouring  pastors,  when  there  is  such  special  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  as  to  demand  extra  preaching  and 
labor,  are  those  of  a  sound,  christian  discretion.  The  proper 
conduct  of  revivals  of  religion  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  permanent  interests  of  the  church,  and  ought  to  se- 
cure the  close  attention  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  measures  to  promote  them. 

12. — The  Worhs  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Joseph  But- 
ler, D,  C,  L.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.     To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  the 
Author.    By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.  D.,  lale  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  New  York :  Robert  Carter.  1842.  pp.303. 

The  publisher  has  here  offered  to  the  religious  and  philoso- 
phical community,  the  complete  works  of  Bishop  Butler,  «o 
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well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,* 
That  part  of  his  labors  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and 
will  doubtless  be  demanded,  whilst  man  loves  to  think.  Had 
the  Bishop  written  nothing  else»he  had  immortalized  himself ; 
and  indeed  little  more  is  left  as,  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
being  occupied  by  his  brief  essays  on  **  Personal  Identity," 
and  on  "Human  Virtue,"  six  Sermons,  a  Charge  to  the 
Clergy,  and  his  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
The  whole  is  embraced  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  in  a 
good,  clear  type  of  such  size  that  the  eyes  will  not  be  impaired 
by  reading  rt;  and  we  should  be  glad  that  more  persons 
would  try  their  eyes  and  their  intellects  in  perusing  and  pon. 
dering  such  essays  as  the  **  Analogy.'*  We  promise  them  as 
a  compensation,  better  eye-sight,  it  may  be  of  the  mind. 

13. — Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  John  Sum^ 
merfieldf  A.  M.^  late  a  preacher  in  the  Methodise  Episcopal 
Church.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bond^ 
M.  D.  New  Tork:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.  pp.  437. 

This  is  s  handsome  octavo  vplume  of  sketches  of  sermons, 
by  one  whose  memory  is  precious  to  the  saints,  and  must  be 
especially  dear  to  our  Methodist  brethren.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  they  desire  thus  to  embalm  him  in  their  hearts. 
These  Sermons  show  that  Mr.  Summerfield  was  not  idle 
whilst  he  Heed,  and  that,  with  his  beautiful  genius  and  crea- 
tive powers,  he  did  not  deem  it  useless  to  spend  time  and 
thought  on  his  preparations  for  the  sacred  desk.  And  we 
hope  that  these  skeletons  will  be  valued  only  as  mementos 
of  Summerfield,  and  not  be  a  resort  for  lazy  preachers,  like 
Simeon's  and  some  others. 

It  is  evident  from  these  sketches,  that  Mr.  .Summerfield  was 
in  the  habit  of  studying  his  subjects  well,  and  thoroughly  im- 
buing his  mind  with  them  prior  to  his  entering  the  pulpit.  He 
knew  beforehand  what  he  was  ^oing  to  say,  and  when  he 
came  to  say  it,  it  was  with  fullness  of  illustration,  and  beauty 
of  diction  and  manner.  In  our  youth,  we  heard  him  preach 
from  the  vision  o(  Isaiah,  of  which  we  find  a  sketch  in  this 
volume,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  impression  left  on  us 
by  his  whole  manner,  and  by  the  strikingly  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  vision,  especially  of  the  seraph  flying  and 
taking  the  live  coal  from  ofiT  the  altar.  It  was  graphic.  We 
seemed  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the  presence  of  the  throne, 
and  thereto  behold  with  oar  eyes  the  seraph,  the  altar, the 
sacrifice. 
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14. — A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Camprig" 
ing^the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles 
of  every  branch  of  Human  Knotoledge ;  with  the  deri- 
vation and  definition  of  all  the  terms  in  general  use. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood:  Edited  by  M.  T. 
Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  ^  E.  New  York:  Wiley  ^ 
Putnam,  pp.  1500. 

The  work  is  to  be  published  in  twenty-four  semi-monthly 
parts,  of  fifty-six  pages  each,  and,  when  completed,  will  make 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  in  small  type,  though  clear,  con- 
taining an  invaluable  fund  of  information  on  the  encyclopedia 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  whole  circle  of  know- 
ledge is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  entrusted  io  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age,  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment— to  such  men  as  Brande,  Lindley,  Loudon,  McCuUocb, 
Owen,  etc.  These  names  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work,  and  we  confidently  expect  this 
to  be  the  best  Dictionary  or  Cyclopedia,  of  its  kind,  in  the 
English  language.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  typographi- 
cal execution  of  the  Greek  words  is  not  better.  The  accents 
are  seldom  introduced,  yet  sufficiently  often  to  destroy  uni* 
formity. 

15. — Tite  Twin  Sisters;  A  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Sandham, 
From  the  ttoentielh  London  Edition.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  <fe  Co.,  1842.     pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
English  public,  as  they  have  called  for  the  twentieth  edition ; 
and  we  presume  it  will  find  favor  on  this  side  the  water.  The 
tale  is  told  in  a  simple  style,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  *Hhe 
benefits  of  devotion,  in  the  lives  of  two  very  young  persons." 
They  were  twin  sisters,  who  were  early  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  pious  aunt,  and  thus  led,  by  a  blessing  on  her 
efforts,  to  walk  in  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The 
story  will  be  interesting  to  youth,  and  the  book  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  safest  of  this  description  that  can  be  put  into  their  hands. 

16. — The  Daughters  of  England  ;  their  Position  in  Society,  Char- 
acter, and  Responsibilities.  By  Mrs.  Elhs,  Author  of 
"The  Women  of  England,^^  etc.  eic^  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  <&  Co.,  1842.     pp.  230. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  the  amiable  authoress  of  this  volume,  is  already 
favorably  known  to  us  by  her  ''  Women  of  England,"  ^  Hints 
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to  make  Home  Happy,**  etc.  The  present  volume  is  indica. 
tive  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  proper  education  of  her  sex, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from  her  preface,  that  she  intends, 
in  future  yolumes/  to  '*  consider  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England."  We  think  her  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  write  on  these  important  topics.  Her  style 
is  such  as  to  interest,  and  her  thoughts  and  sentiments  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  One  can 
scarcely  help  feeling  that  woman  must  be  benefited,  if  woman 
will  but  read  her  remarks  with  a  right  mind.  In  the  present 
work,  she  begins  with  **  Important  Inquiries,"  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  **  Economy  of  Time,"  ^  Cleverness,  Learning, 
Knowledge,"  *•  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,"  **  Taste,  Tact, 
and  Observation,"  '•  Beauty,  Health,  and  Temper,**  '*  Society, 
Friendship,  and  Flirtation,"  **  Love  and  Courtship,"  •*  Arti- 
fice and  Integrity,"  etc.  Under  all  these  topics  there  will  be 
found  most  judicious  observations,  well  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Daughters  of  America.  We  cannot  re* 
frain  from  giving  our  readers  one  extract  from  her  remarks  on 
Music.  '*  If  the  use  of  accomplishments  be  to  make  a  show 
of  them  in  society,  then  a  little  skill  in  music  is  certainly  not 
worth  its  cost.  But  if  the  object  of  a  daughter  is  to  soothe 
the  weary  spirit  of  a  father  when  he  returns  home  from  the 
office  or  the  counting-house,  where  he  has  been  toiling  for 
Lcr  maintenance  ;  to  beguile  a  mother  of  her  cares,  or  to 
charm  a  suffering  sister  into  forgetfulness  of  her  pain ;  th«ti 
a  very  little  skill  in  music  may  often  be  made  to  answer  as 
noble  a  purpose  as  a  great  deal ;  and  never  does  a  daughter 
appear  to  more  advantage,  than  when  she  cheerfully  lays 
aside  a  fashionable  air,  and  strums  over,  for  more  than  the 
hundredth  time,  some  old  ditty  which  her  father  loves.  To 
her  ear,  it  is  possible,  it  may  be  altogether  divested  of  the 
slightest  charm.  But  of  what  importance  is  that  ?  The  old 
man  listens  until  tears  are  glistening  in  his  eyes,  for  he  sees 
again  the  home  of  his  childhood,  he  hears  his  fathers  voice, 
he  feels  his  mother's  welcome — all  things  familiar  to  his 
heart  in  early  youth  come  back  to  him  with  the  long-remem- 
bered strain,  and,  happiest  thought  of  all !  they  are  revived 
by  the  playful  fingers  of  his  own  beloved  child."  The  remain- 
der of  the  passage  is  beautifully  touching,  but  we  are  oblijred 
to  desist,  praying  that  Mrs,  Ellis  may  be  long  spared  to  the 
world ! 
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17. — Habpbrs'  Family  Library  : 

No.  154.  History  of  the  ExpeditioH  under  the  com* 
martd  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke^  to  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  down  the 
fiver  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean :  performed  during  the 
years  1804,  1805|  1806,  by  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Revised  and  abridged,  with  an  Intf<h 
duclion  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  M'Vickar,  2  Vols*  New 
York :  Harper  S&  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  766. 

The  Oregon  Territory  is  just  now  attracting  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  we  had  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  departure  of  a  large  colony  from  the  *'  far  west " 
of  western  Missouri,  to  the  farthest  west  of  Oregon.  The 
republication,  therefore,  of  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  of  their  exploration  of  this  interesting  country  almost  a 
half  century  since,  cannot  but  be  welcome.  Although  this 
Expedition  may  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  now  among  the 
grey-headed,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  of  the  middle-aged  and 
of  the  young,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  so  easy^access  to  the 
history  of  it,  as  is  provided  in  these  volumes. 

This  Journal  must  always  possess  interest,  as  the  narrative 
of  the  first  voyage  made  up  the  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  springs,  and  as  the  first  visit  of  white  men  to  those  almost 
boundless. prairies,  which  stretch  out  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  were  then  the  play-ground 
of  numerous  tribes  of  the  Red  Men,  and  of  immense  herds  of 
bufifalo,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

To  the  original  Journal  there  is  added,  in  these  volumes, 
'*a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  maratime  discovery  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  summary  account  of  earlier  attempts  to  pene- 
trate this  vast  wilderness,  and  extracts  and  illustrations  from 
the  narratives  of  later  travellers.'' 

18. — The  Great  Commission  :  or  the  Christian  Church  constituted 
and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D,,  President  of  Cheshuni  College, 
author  of  **  Mammon,^  **  The  Great  Teacher,^*  etc.,  with 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  William  R.  Williams,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  Amity  Street  Church,  New  York,  hoston : 
Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln.  New  York:  Dayton  & 
Newman,  1842.     pp.  484. 

The  writer  of  this  excellent  work  on  Christian  Missions  is 
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already  favorably  known  amongst  iia,  as  the  autkor  of  several 
priae  espays,  on  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church*  It  is  well  that  Dr.  Harria,  endued 
as  he  is  by  God  with  superior  qualifications,  is  disposed,  by 
his  grace,  to  devote  his  strong  intellect  and  richly  furnished 
mind,  to  the  promotion  of  an  evangelical  spirit  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  Essay  before  us  presents  the  *'  great 
commission  "  before  the  Church,  with  great  power,  and  in  an 
aspect  adapted  deeply  to  impress  the  heart  with  a  sense  of 
obligation.  It  first  unfolds  the  scriptural  theory  of  Christian 
instrumentality,  as  presented  and  enforced  in  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  second  part,  the  benefits  arising  from  Christian  Mis- 
sions, are  portrayed  in  four  chapters,  in  such  manner  as  to  iU 
lustrate  their  claims  and  awaken  an  increased  zeal  in  the 
noble  cause.  Part  third  exhibits  the  encouragements  to  ad* 
▼ance  in  this  glorious  enterprise.  Part  fourth  proves  that  the 
objections  commonly  offered  are  but  arguments  for  redoubled 
effort.  In  part  fifth,  is  considered  the  want  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  this  cause  as  a  great  defect,  and  in  the  sixth  and 
last  part,  the  principal  motives  are  pressed,  which  should  urge 
us  to  entire  devotedness  to  the  great  objects  of  this  grand 
eaterprise. 


I9.*-*7%tf   Golden  Cens&r,  or  a   Visit  to- tha  Hatue  if  Prayer 
Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  Sl  Lincoln* 

AppoUos,  or  Directions  to  Persons  just  cammeneing  a 
Rehgious  Life,     Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  Sl  Lincoln. 

Grottth  in  Grace^  or  ths  Young  Professor  directed  how 
to  attain  to  eminent  Piety,  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  d^ 
Lincoln,  1842. 

Such  are  the  titles  of  three  small  books,  put  up  in  neatly 
printed  covers,  and  with  gilt  edges.  They  are  part  of  a 
**  miniature  series  of  practical  religious  works,"  to  be  issued 
by  the  same  publishers.  The  author  of  the  first  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris.  The  design  of  the  second  is  apparent  from  the 
title,  and  we  can  safely  commend  it  to  the  recently  converted. 
The  third  consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  AngeliJamed.  This  series  of 
miniature  volumes,  if  completed  as  commenced,  will  doubtless 
be  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 
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W.—Tke  Life  of  Willhur  Fisk,  D.D,,  First  President  of  the 
Wesley  an  University,  By  Joseph  Holdkh.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  455. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  before  his  death,  published  his 
travels  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  too  mach  to  say  of  them,  that 
Ihey  wore  remarkably  interesting.  We  now  have  his  life, 
well  written  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Holdich,  and  we  presume  it  will 
be  sousfht  after,  with  eagerness,  by  the  Methodist  Connexion 
generally,  as  well  as  by  many  of  other  denominations.  Al. 
though  Dr.  Fisk  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  hi» 
denomination,  and  entered  somewhat  into  controversy  with 
those  who  differed  from  him,  his  conduct  of  the  controversy 
and  his  whole  deportment  were  such,  as  to  secure  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  volume  before  us  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  excellence,  and 
one  who  labored  not  in  vain.  He  entered,  with  zeal,  into  the 
l^reat  work  of  Missions  and  of  Temperance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who,  in  all  his  ways,  acknowledged 
God,  and  sought  frequent  communion  with  him  in  prayer. 

3U— *ii  Family  EscposHion  of  (he  Pentateuch,  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bluntf  M,A.^  Rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  Chap» 
lain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  formeriy 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus.  Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1843.  pp.  238< 

The  '*  Lectures'*  of  this  author,  <m  the  Life  of  Christ,  of  Paul^ 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Elisha,  etc.,  published  in  seven  uniform 
volumes,  by  Mr.  Hooker,  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  ac- 
quired for  the  writer  a  merited  popularity.  The  present  volume 
is  one  of  a  series  of  Family  Expositions,  embracing  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of 
Moses  in  his  relation  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  several 
expositions  are  founded,  each  on  a  passage  of  the  Scriptures 
of  some  length,  and  are  brief  summaries  of  the  hidtory,  with 
such  explanations  as  are  required,  and  such  practical  observa- 
tions as  would  be  naturally  suggested.  The  book  might 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  be  read,  as  Jay's  Exercises  are,  one 
exposition  each  day.  In  Exposition  xliii..  are  some  remarks 
on  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  those  in  this  land  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
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32. — H  KAINH  ^lAeHKH.  Nomim  Testamentum  GnBce.  Past 
Joh.  Aug,  Henr.  TtUmcmnum^  Olim  Prof.  Lips,  ad 
fidem  optiMorum  librarum  sceurtais  eurit  recognovit  Uctton" 
timque  varietatem  notavlt  Augustus  Hahn,  in  Acad. 
Vratisl.  Prof.  Edilio  Americana  Stereotypa  curante 
Edvardo  Robinson.  S.T.D.  Neo-Eboraci:  Sumtibus  et 
typis  Leavitt  et  Trpw.  Bostoniae :  Apud  Crocker  et 
Brewster,  1842.    pp.  508. 

It  is  needless  to  say  raach  more  of  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  to  announce  it  through  the  title  page.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  Hahn*s  edition,  superintended  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, and  printed  at  the  University  Press  by  Trow,  whose  fount 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  country. 
We  should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  the 
very  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  publishctd  in 
the  United  States.  The  paper  is  good,  the  margin  sufficiently 
large,  the  type  the  best,  the  leading  such  as  to  relieve  the  eye 
in  reading,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  convenient.  Besides 
the  text,  we  have  references  and  various  readings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page3,  nnd  as  introductory  matter,  the  Prefaces  of 
Tittmann  and  Hahn,  together  with  notices  of  the  principal 
manuscripts,  trs^nslations  or  versions,  and  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Fathers  and  others. 

23. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  HydranHc  and 
other  Machines  for  raising  water ^  ancient  and  modern ;  with 
Observations  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Me. 
chanic  Arts  :  including  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Steam  Ensftne.  In  five  Books.  Illustrated  by  n^'arly  300 
engravings.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pieton  &Co.,  1842,  pp.  582. 

This  is  a>  large  octavo  volume,  on  a  subject  that  must  be  in- 
tereslingto  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  supplies  a  want 
which  was  early  felt  by  the  laborious  author  himself  and  is 
probably  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  enters  at 
large  into  the  whole  history  tff  machinery  for  raising  water, 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time,  and  must 
be  invaluable  to  the  practical  as  to  the  inventive  mechanic. 
It  abounds  in  information  of  the  ^machinery  of  the  ancients, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  which  is  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  antiquarian,  and  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  expoMtor  of  the  Scriptures.  He  will  find,  in  this 
volume,  much  that  relates  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
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people  described  in  the  Bible,  and  on  pages  399,  400  and  669. 
some  observations  on  Eolopilic  Idols,  that  deserve  attention, 
On  the  whole  we  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
book,  and  hope  the  indefatigable  author  will  be  well  rewarded 
for  this  ser'^ice  done  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

24. — An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  By  John  Pearson,  D.  />.,  kue 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  With  an  Appendix  containing 
the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S,  Dohson^  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Attic  Greek 
Orators  and  Sophists^  etc.  New  York :  D.  i^ppleton  & 
Co.,  1842,  pp.  616. 

This  republieation  of  Dobson's  edition  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  in  so  convenient  a  form,  must  be  especially  acceptable 
to  the  noembers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  contains  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Although  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
creed  was  not  formed  by  the  Apostles,  nor  any  other  symbol 
of  doctrine  that  has  come  down  to  us,  yet  it  expresses  in  a 
few  words  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel. — The 
descent  into  hell  is  differently  understood  amongst  Episcopa- 
lians themselves,  and  by  some  omitted  in  the  repetition  of  the 
Creed.  Bishop  Pearson  gives  the  various  interpretations  of 
that  article,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  with  candor  ;  and,  even 
although  he  represents  the  remission  of  sins  prior  to  baptism, 
as  obtained  by  that  rite,  he  includes  so  much  in  his  subse- 
quent definition  of  baptism,  as  to  embrace  faith,  repentance 
and  all  that  can  possibly  be  considered  requisite  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  This  Exposition  was  originally  preached  by 
Bishop  Pearson  to  his  parishioners,  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
and  embraces  a  pretty  good  system  of  Divinity.  Bishop  Bur- 
net has  said  of  it ;  **  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  as  far  it 
goes,  is  the  perfectest  work  we  have."  To  this  edition  there 
is  added  an  Appendix  containing  the  Symbola  or  Creeds 
cited  by  the  author. 

25. — An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  With  an  Ap* 
pendix  containing  the  Augsburg  Confession^  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius^  etc.  Revised  and  corrected^  with  copious  notes  and 
additional  references^  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A»  jW., 
Queen^s  College^  Cambridge  ;  Minister  of  Carlisle  Chapel, 
Lambeth.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1842,  pp.  585, 

This  edition  of  the  enterprising  publishers  is  uniform  with 
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that  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed»  and  ought  to  be  its  companiott 
en  the  shelf.  The  author's  text  is  strictly  preserved  by  the 
present  editor,  the  references  have  been  verified,  the  canon» 
and  deerees  of  councils  are  given  in  the  original,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found  specified,  copious  notes  have  beear 
added,  with  indices  of  texts  of  Scripture  and  a  list  of  authors. 
As  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  contaift 
a  summary  of  doctrine,,  this  work  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  system  of  Divinity,  one  too,  written  with  learning  and 
judgment.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  it  well  studied,  and 
to  find  the  nunistry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  and  other 
lands,  deeply  imbuod  with  its  principles  and  spirit.  While  the* 
Bishop  is  attached  to. his  own  church  and  her  creed,  as  laid 
down  in  these  articles,  he  is  by  no  means  exclusive  in  hie 
views,  nor  does  he  shut  out  from  covenanted  mercies  those 
who  cannot  adopt  the  whole  of  this  Episcopal  Confession  of 
Faith. 

26. — The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  ;  ora  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
been,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles^  the  sole  Divine 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  to  the  Church,  against  the 
Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times"  and  the  Romanists,  as  particularly,  that 
the  Rule  of  Faith  is  "  made  up  of  Scripture  and  Tra^ 
dition  together, ^^  ^e. ;  in  which  also  the  Doctrines  of 
Apostolical  Succession^  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  ^c.^ 
are  fully  discussed.  By  William  Goode,M,A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  St.  AntJholin, 
London,  Vols.  I  and  II.  Philadelphia:  H^irman 
Hooker,  1842,  pp.  494  and  604. 

So  long  and  explicit- a  title  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  suffix 
eient  statement  of  the  argument  of  the  book.  The  reader, 
however,  must  prepare  himself  for  a  variety  of  topics  and  a 
minuteness  and  extent  of  discussion  which  is  not  here  even 
intimated.  These  two  well  filled  octavo  volumes  contain  a 
labored  and  learned  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England,]  in  every  point  on  which  the  author  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  assailed  by  the  Oxford  Divines,  or 
to  have  been  in  any  measure  disparaged  by  their  peculiar 
views.  They  present,  at  once,  the  best  exhibition  and  refuta. 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ••  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  w^ich  we- 
have  read.  The  positions  assumed  by  the  author,  on  ther 
apostolical  succession,  baptismal   regeneration,  and  several 
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other  points  of  doctrine  and  politj,  are  of  coarse  nnsatisfacto- 
ry  to  tne  dissenting  denominations.  But  as  opposed  to  the 
Anti-Protestant  views  and  tendenoU^  of  the  Oxford  writers, 
they  enlist  onr  warmest  sympathies.  On  the  whole,  we  re* 
joice  that  these  volumes  hatre  been  issued  from  the  American 
piess,  and  cordially  recommend  them  to  our  readers,  especial- 
ly to  such  as  may  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  favor 
the  writings  of  the  Oxford  *'  Tractaiors.'' 

27. — Sketches  of  Foreign  TVavelnnd  Lifn  at  Sea;  include 
ing  a  Cruise  on  board  a  Man-^f-mar^  as  also  a  visit 
/  to  Spainy  Portugal,  the  South  of  France^  Italy^ 
SicUify  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 
Liberia  and  Brazil ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  By  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell.  Two 
Voluines.  Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.  New  York : 
D«  AppletoQ  &  Co.,  and  Wiley  6c  Putnam.  Phila- 
delphia :  Carey  &  Hart,  London :  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, 1 942,  pp.  404.  437.  Ociavo, 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  these  - 
volumes  entirely  through  before  expressing  our  opinion  of  them. 
We  have,  however,  read  enough  to  awaken  our  strong  interest 
in  them  and  to  raise  our  estimate  of  their  value  much  above 
the  point  of  our  anticipation.  They  are  noi  hastily  written 
sketches  of  scenes  and  incidents,  like  too  many  of  our  books 
of  travels.  It  is  several  years  since  the  author's  return  from 
abroad,  during  which,  he  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  Without  this  labor,—- in  the  language 
in  which  its  outlines  were  sketched  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
and  events  which  it  describes, — it  would  doubtless  have  been 
an  entertaining  book.  But  it  has  become  a  valuable  repository 
of  information,  and  is  thus  fitted  not  only  to  interest  the  gener- 
al reader,  but  to  convey  important  instruction  to  the  more  ac 
curate  inquirer  respecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  coun- 
tries visited.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  present  state 
of  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  recent  religious  revolution  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  indicative  of  the  inherent  superstition, 
bigotry  and  idolatry  of  the  Papal  system.  The  author's  re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Colonies 
of  Western  Africa  are  also  well  digested,  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, while  his  suggestions  respecting  the  morals  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  other  abuses,  are  such  as  few 
who  hold  a  connection  with  the  Navy  have  dared  to  make  pub- 
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lie.  We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  these  Tolumes  are  hand, 
somely  exe  cuted,  and  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects,  to  merit 
th«  degree  of  consideration,  which  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  author,  and  the  interest  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
them  haTe  given  him  a  right  to  expect. 

28. —  7%c  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  Darnel  A.  Clark^  with  a 
Biographical  Sketchy  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Powers 
as  a  Preacher.  By  Rev.  George  Shepard,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric j  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Jonathan 
Leavitt.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1842.  pp. 
488,  440. 

The  leaders  of  the  Biblical  Repository  are  aware  that  we 
place  high,  on  the  scale  of  excellence,  the  powers  of  the  late 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  as  a  preacher.  His  Sermons  well  deserve 
the  high  reputation  they  have  acquired,  for  pungency,  direct- 
ness, and  practical  effect.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  before 
the  public  in  the  respectable  style  of  execution  in  which  they 
are  presented  in  these  volumes,  containing  sixty-five  full  dis- 
courses,  many  of  which  had  been  before  published,  and  thirty- 
four  outlines  of  discourses,  which  the  editor  denominates 
<*  Short  Sermons,"  and  which  fill  about  ninety  pages  of  the 
second  volume.  To  these  are  appended  several  miscellaneous 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  appeared  in  differ- 
ent periodicals  during  the  author's  life.  The  "  Biographical. 
Sketch,"  etc.,  by  Professor  Shepard,  the  substance  of  which 
is  embraced  in  his  **  Review  of  Clark's  Sermons,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Repository  for  October  last,  is  discriminating 
and  instructive.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  these  volumes  as 
containing  a  rich  treasury  of  thought,  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  to  intelligent  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes.  Few  discourses  are  so  well  suited  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  living  preacher.  The  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  author,  which  accompanies  the  work,  will  remind 
those  who  knew  him,  of  the  force  and  power  of  his  manner, 
and  increase  their  interest  in  these  remains  of  one  so  lately 
removed  from  his  labors. 

29. — Theopneusti/f  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  By  S.  R.  L,  Gaussen^  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Geneva.  Translated  by  E.  N.  Kirk.  New  York  : 
John  S.  Taylor  dc  Co.  Boston :  Tappan  &;  DenneU 
1842.  pp.  843. 

Our  readers  were  apprised  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
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this  work  by  a  review  ef  the  French  edition,  which  appeared 
in  the  Repository  for  July,  1 84 1.  It  now  appears  in  English 
and  from  the  American  press ;  and  the  translator  has  enhanced 
^its  value  by  a  few  pages  of  Introductory  remarks,  in  which  he 
earnestly  defends  its  main  position,  which  is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures,— all  and  every  part  of  the  Scriptures — are  from  God. 
This  the  author  undertakes  to  establish  by  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God  itself.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is  admit* 
ted,  cannot  be  successfully  used  to  convince  the  sceptic.  To 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  addressed,  but  is  designed  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  believers  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  The  author  rejects  all  distinctions 
of  inspiration,  as  the  inspiration  of  svperintendence^  elevation^ 
directum^  or  suggestion^  and  maintains  that  every  part  of  the 
bible,  evetj  sentence,  every  word»  is  fully  and  equally  inspir- 
ed. The  object  of  this  argument  cannot  but  be  approved  by 
all  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  But 
whether  it  is  essential  to  the  firmest  faith  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  that  the  same  degree  of  inspiration 
should  be  assigned  to  every  word  and  sentence,  be  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  or  the  direction  of  an 
apostle  concerning  his  cloak,  may  well  be  questioned,  pron- 
ded  it  be  admitted,  in  both  and  in  all  cases,  that  the  inspiration 
was  all  that  tho  case  required  to  make  the  teachings  of  the 
bible  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  correction,  reproof  and 
instruction  in  righteousness.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see 
this  subject  brought  before  the  American  public.  The  dis- 
cussion of  it,  we  earnestly  hope,  will  be  so  conducted  among 
us  as  not  only  to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers,  but  also  to 
convince  even  gainsayers  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God,  and  shall  stand  for  ever. 

30. — The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  in  two  Essays  on  our 
Lord*s  own  account  of  his  Person  and  of  the  Nature  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution^  Powers  and  Ministry 
of  a  Christian  Church,  as  appointed  by  himself  By 
ilichard  Whately,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  pp.  296. 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  a  short 
but  highly  commendatory  address  by  Dr.  Skinner.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  a  most  reasonable  as  well  as  valuable  publica- 
tion. On  the  powers  and  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church, 
though  the  work  of  an  Archbishop,  it  opposes  wilh  boldness 
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and  ftrdngili  the  extrarag^nt  assunptionc  of  the  English  Epia. 
copaoy,  and  admits  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  ehnrches  in  a 
manner  which  few  prelates  hsTo  exemplified  in  their  writings* 
To  the  High  Church  party  in  England,  and  especially  to  Uie 
Oxford  ^  Traetators,**  it  has  proved  itself  a  most  unwelcome 
production.  The  latter,  in  a  late  re?iew,  in  the  ^  British 
Critic,"  express  their  emharrassment  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  **  One  of  the  many  difficulties  which  press  upon  us  in 
the  present  most  unhappy  state  of  our  church,  is  the  question 
of  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  churchmeui  when  a 
Bishop  delivers,  ex  cathedri,  doctrines  which  are  in  fact 
heretical."  Most  of  our  readers,  however,  would  reply,  on  the 
perusal  of  this  work  of  Bishop  Whately :  **  After  the  way 
which  thsjf  call  heresy,  so  worship  we  the  God  of  our  fathers." 
We  trust  it  will  be  extensively  read. 

31. — Marmanum  in  all  Ages  :  or  the  RisSf  Prognss  and  Causm 
jrfMormonism^  toUk  the  Biegraphg  of  Us  Author  ondFimn' 
deft  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  By  Professor  J,  B,  Tumor,  HU" 
nois  CeUsge,  JacksonniBs,  lUinois.  New  YoHe  :  Piatt  ii 
Peters.  I^adon :  Wiley  ^  Putnam.  Liverpool :  Hyde 
dc  Peters,  1842.  pp.  304; 

This  work,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  might  better  have 
been  denominated  an  Antidote  to  Mormonism.  It  exposes 
with  a  bold  and  fearless  hand  the  monstrous  deceptions  prac* 
ticed  by  Smith  and  his  associates  upon  their  deluded  foUowera, 
of  whom  they  profess  to  number  100,000  in  this  country*  and 
more  than  10,000  in  Great  Britain,  where  their  faith  is  making 
rapid  conquests.  This  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  Mormon- 
ism, but  contains  a  copious  and  very  instructive  illustration  of 
its  spirit  and  tendencies  drawn  from  the  history  of  similar 
fanaticisms  in  all  ages.  It  is  written  with  considerable  ability 
and  research,  and  the  author  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportnni. 
ties  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  community  of  which  he  treats.  It  is  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  not  only  in  neighborhoods  where  Mormon  lecturers  are 
attracting  attention,  but  also  wherever  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  fanaticism  of  any  kind.  We  recommend  it  to  ministers 
and  others  who  would  arm  themselves  with  facts  and  princi- 
ples suited  to  such  a  condition  of  things,  which,  unhappily,  is 
neither  rare  nor  uncommon  in  our  country. 
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82. — Discourses ;  intended  as  a  Keepsakej  for  the  Family 
and  Friends  of  the  Author,  By  Jonathan  Cogswell, 
D,  J5.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Hartford  ; 
Elihu  Geer^  1842.  pp.  201.  Octavo. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  unpietending  volume  has 
come  into  oar  baudsi  precludes  the  propriety  of  eriticism.  It 
it  printed  but  not  pulHished.  It  contains  ten  disconres  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — Necessity  of  Revelation — the 
Three  Dispensations— Sin  and  its  Consequences— Atone- 
ment-—Justification-^^hristian  Experience — ^Ponishment  of 
the  Wicked — the  Resurrection*— the  Jud|{ment.  These  sub- 
jects are  all  treated  in  a  sober  evangelical  spirit,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  author  to  render  these  brief  discussions  useful 
to  such  relatives  and  friends  as  may  receive  them  at  his 
hands.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  altogether 
an  appropriate  gift  from  a  clergyman  in  the  evening  of  life  to 
those  friends  in  whose  hands  he  may  wish  to  leave  some  me* 
morial  of  his  faith. 

88. — Letters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury* 
Third  American  from  the  third  London  Edition, 
New  York  :  Saxton  &  Miles,  1842.  pp.  264. 

These  "  Letters  to  the  Young,''  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  hav^ 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  are  so  generally  knowa 
and  appreciated,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
present  edition  is  ne.atly  executed*  and  contains  three  letters 
and  a  poem  not  included  in  the  former  editions.  The  title  of 
the  poem  is  "  The  Liost  Spirit,"  and  the  subjects  of  the  new 
letters,  '*  Slight  Enjoyments,  their  use  and  importance" — 
••  The  Influence  and  Non-Influence  of  Christianity" — ••  The 
Character  of  Christ."    These  additions  are  gems. 

34. — Age  of  the  World,  as  founded  on  the  Sacred  Records^ 
Historic  and  Prophetic ;  and  the  **  Signs  of  the 
THmeSy^  viewed  in  the  aspect  of  premonitions  of  the 
speedy  establishment^  on  the  earth,  of  the  Millennial 
State  f  by  the  second  personal,  premUlennial  advent  of 
Christ,  etc.  etc.  By  the  Rev,  R.  C.  Shimeall,  Presby^ 
ter  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in,  the  Diocese  of 
New  York.  New  York  :  Swords,  Stanford  &  Co., 
1842.  pp.  364. 

Another  book  on  the  Prophecies  !  We  have  only  space  to 
say  of  it,  that  it  indicates  research,  and  that  the  conclusions 
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at  which  the  author  arrives  are  these-*— that  in  1847  the  Lord 
Jehovah  will  appear  for  the  restoration  and  re-establishment 
in  Palestine  of  tho  seed  of  Abraham — that  there  the  sanctuary 
shall  he  cleansed^  then  will  be  the  last  end  of  <Af  indignation, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Mystic  Ba* 
by  Ion. 

36  — A  Memoir  of  India  and  Avghanistaunf  with  observations 
on  the  present  exciting  and  critical  state  ofthosecoun* 
tries.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  teat 
of  Daniel,  and  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  By  J.  Harlan,  late  Counsellor  of  State, 
Aid-dc'Camp  and  General  of  the  Staff  to  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  Ameer  of  Cabul.  Philadelphia:  J.  Dobson, 
1842.     pp.  208. 

This  book  will  be  found  especially  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  coming  from  one  who  has  spent  eighteen  years 
amid  the  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  of  the  East,  having  been 
£rst  a  surgeon,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
afterwards  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
reigning  Prince  of  Cabul.  The  volume  contains  interesting 
information  of  that  comparatively  unknown  country,  and  much 
elucidation  of  the  recent  British  operations  there.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  General  is  not  very  friendly  to  the  British  sys- 
tem of  operations,  and  that  he  differs  materially  on  many 
points  from  Count  de  Bjorstjerna,  of  Stockholm,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  work  on  India  is  pronounced,  by  the  English, 
the  best  in  our  language.  The  volume  contains  a  map  of 
Cabul  and  the  vicinity.  We  may  here  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  General  is  preparing  a  personal  narrative  of  his  resi 
dence  in  Asia. 

36. — A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  L 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  By  Fsrnest  L.  Hazelius, 
D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  of  the 
Luth.  Synod  of  South  Carolina.  Baltinfiore  :  rubli- 
calion  Rooms  No.  7  S.  Liberty  street.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Dayton  <fc  Newman.  Bos- 
ton :  Tappan  &  Dennet,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
Cincinnati :  E.  Lucas.  Pittsburgh  :  C.  H  Kay  &  Co. 
1842.  pp.  277 

There  is  not  much  probability  of  a  History  of  the  Church 
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becoaing  popular,  unless  there  is  something  special  about  it 
to  recommend  it.  Ordinary  works  of  this  description  are 
aiifficientlj  numerous,  whilst  excellent  ones  are  equally  rarot 
particularly  in  our  language.  We  should  think  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hazelius  not  very  suitable  for  a  text.book  in  The* 
c^ogical  Seminaries,  as  it  is  wanting  in  authorities,  and 
too  frequently  cumbered  with  discussions  and  inferences, 
which  would  be  in  our  estimation  more  appropriate  elsewhere. 
The  author's  aim,  however,  in  his  own  language  is :  ^  by  facts 
and  documents  to  put  forth  the  main  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  show  that  these  are  found  in  the  confessions 
of  all  our  Protestant  denominations,  and  also,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  aberrations  from  the  truth, 
and  how  that  doctrine  has  gradually  arisen,  which  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  council  of  Trent.  Also  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
providence  of  God  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion, with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was  the  same  providetice 
which  we  discover  in  the  origin  and  first  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity." These  are  good  aims,'and  if  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily in  the  succeeding  volumes,  may  commend  the  work  to 
public  attention.  The  first  volume  embraces  seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century,  its  extension  in  the  second,  the  mode  of  worship, 
doctrines  and  life  of  private  Christians.  Under  these  several 
topics,  matters  of  considerable  interest  are  discussed  and  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  a  fair,  candid  representation  is  made,  and 
such  a  history  given  as  would  be  profitable  for  the  mass  of 
Christians  to  jread.  We  regret  that  the  style  is  not  better,  and 
the  errata  so  numerous. 

37. — Letters  to  Persons  who  are  engaged  in  Domestic  Ser^ 
vice.  By  Miss  Catharine  E-  Beechen  New  York  : 
Leavitt  &  Trow,  1842.  pp.  236. 

Here  is  a  book  somewhat  novel — a  book  of  Letters  to  Do- 
mestics ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  typographical  execution 
corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Letters,  that  "the  station 
of  domestics  is  honorable  and  respectable."  This  is  a  much 
neglected  and  often  much  abused  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
How  few  heads  of  families  manifest  that  interest  in  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  those  in  their  employ,  which  is 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  duty.-» 
How  much  are  they  left  to  themselves,  without  advice  or  ad*? 
monition.     Many  have,  doubtless,  felt  the  want  of  just  such  a 

IT* 
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book,  a8  Miss  Beecher  has  here  furnished;  and  .we  cannot  bm 
hope  and  believe  that  ladies,  generally,  will  be  glad  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  domestics,  and  even,  in  many  instances, 
sit  down  by  their  side  to  read  it  and  comment  on  it.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  letters,,  touching  on  all  topics  connected  with  the- 
station  and  relations  of  those  at  service  in  families.  Among 
others,  there  are  observations  on  the  importance  of  raising  the 
respectability  of  this  station — ^respectful  manners — visiting — 
company — religious  meetings — ^health — trials  of  domestics^ 
and  remedies— economy — care  of  children — dsess,  manners' 
and  language — the  way  to  be  happy,.  &c» 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 
Literary  Intelligence. 

CBffrmtins. 

Dr.  Karl  Ferd.  Ranke,  ordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottengen, 
and  Director  of  the  Gynmasium  there,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Frederick- Wilhelm-Gymnasium  at  Berlin.  Some  investigations  have  been 
made  of  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  inscription,  consisting  of  five  Tertical 
columns  of  numbers,  found  at  Athens  by  CO.  Miiller.  The  Theolo- 
gical Faculty  of  Berlin  consists  of  Drs.  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Ph.  Marfaei- 
neke,  A.  Neander,  Fr.  Strauss,  A.  TVesten,  ord.  Profi*. ;  F.  Theremin, 
Prof  hon.,  J.  J.  Bellennan,  F.  Benary,  Fr.  Uhlemann,  J.  C.  W.  Vatke, 
eztraord.  Proff. ;  H.  G.  Erbkam,  F.  A.  Philippi,  Priyatdocenten.  Dr.  K. 
Ph.  Fischer  of  Tubingen  has  become  Professor  of  Theoretical  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Bavaria.  Dr.  Ullmann,  of  Heidelberg  has  accepted 
the  place  of  Dr,  Augusti,  at  Bonn,  and  not  Dr.  Plucker  as  stated  in  the 
last  number.  The  latter  succeeds  Dr.  Augusti  as  Director  of  the  Scienti- 
fic Commission  of  Examination  for  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  Dr.  Ogbudski 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  This  University  has  146  Teachers,  and  1757 
students.  Prof.  Ewald,  of  Tubingen  has  been  transferred  from  the  philo- 
sophical to  the  evangelioo-theological-Faculty. 

SbpulVL. 

The  Minister  of  ths  Interior  has  sent  the  Director  of  the  royal  press 
into  France  and  Belgium,  to  visit  their  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
purchase  materials  for  printing  suitable  books  and  maps,  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  blind. — ^The  literature  of  Spain  is 
assuming  a  more  serious,  manly  aspect.  In  the  last  four  months  of  1841, 
there  were  issued,  at  Madrid  alone,  some  seventy  works  on  history,  edu- 
cation, political  economy,  etc. — Toreno  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
history  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  Eugenie  de  Tapia,  by  his  History 
of  Spanish  Civilization,  which  is  considered  the  most  important  work  in 
the  present  literature  of  Spain. 

Father  Luigi  Tosti  is  writing  a  history  of  the  conrent  of  Mont  Cassino, 
in  which  he  promises  a  complete  catalogue  of  its  valuable  manuscripts.  In 
Florence,  there  has  been  formed  a  society  of  Artists,  the  only  one  in  Italy, 
besides  that  at  Rome.  In  the  vicinity  of  Florence  there  has  been  recently 
found  buried  under  rubbish,  a  veiy  beautiful  hearth,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  DonateUo. 

The  number  of  Instructors  in  the  Otho-University  at  Athens  is  36 ;  of 
students  S93  ;  Medical  69,  Theological  30,  Philosophical  68,  Juridical  167. 
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The  Polytechnic  School  formed  by  the  Engineer  Ton  Zentner,  ia  now  in 
saccessfal  operation,  and  Professor  Bonirota,  from  Paris,  a  celebrated 
limner,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Datchess  of  Plaisance  to  remove 
to  Athens  and  become  a  Professor  in  this  Institution.  .  He  went  at  her 
charges  and  receives  his  sakiy  from  her. 

There  are  eight  presses  now  in  operation  in  this  country,  five  of  which 
are  in  Bucharest.  The  School  at  St.  Sava  has  a  library  of  about  11,000 
volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Frederich-University  at  Christiana  was  opened  in  1813,  wiih  six 
Teachers  and  eighleea  Students.  It  now  has  twenty  Prafesacvs,  and 
eight  Lecftnrars,  and  about  700  Students  Connected  with  it,  there  is  a 
Botanical  Garden— An  Astronomical  Observatory — A  Libraiy  of  about 
130,000  volumes,  open  to  the  public  daily  from  12  to  2  o'clock — ^A  Zoo- 
logical and  Mineralogioal  Muaenm— A  Collection  of  Coins,  amounting  to 
more  than  30,000— A  Depository  of  Archiveft— A  Repository  of  Northern 
Antiquities— A  Cotiection  of  Models— A  Naturaiiste'  Cabinet— A  CoUeo- 
tkm  fiir  the  FaonKy  of  Medicine. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Present  state  of  the  Art  of  Instructing  the  Deaf 
AND  D17MB  in  the  United  States. 

By  John  R.  Bnraet,  of  Liringstoiii  New  Jeiwy. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  subsequent  article,  although  long,  will,  we  trust,  b*e 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is  on  a  subject  not  often  present* 
ed  in  the  Repository,  and  was  written  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  affirms. 

The  author  was  born  in  the  pbssessisn  of  all  his  faculties, 
but  when  about  eight  yealrs  old,  and  after  having  learned  to 
read,  though  not  to  write,  he  was  deprived  of  his  hearing  en- 
tirely, in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Like  others  similarly  affected,  he  soon  lost  the 
power  of  articulation,  so  that  his  utterances  were  unintelligi- 
ble to  strangers.  Thus  excluded  from  social  intercourse,  he 
resorted  to  books,  and  eagerly  and  attentively  read  those  which 
fell  in  his  way.  His  books  were  few  and  well  digested.  Of 
such  as  were  valuable,  and  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  abridgements. 

In  1838,  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for  the^Deaf 
and  Dumb,  for  the  purpose  both  of  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs,  and  of  enlarging  his  field  of  know- 
ledge. After  remaining  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  the 
farm  of  his  grand*par^is,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  and 
where  he   now   lives  and  labors  to  sustain  himself  and  wife, 
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wbom  he  mariied  about  three  years  since  ;  an  amiable  young 
woman,  also  a  mute,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Tales  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  which  was 
well  received  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  favorably  reviewed 
in  a  Circular  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  present  article,  as  well  as  the 
style,  evince  that  the  author  is  capable  of  close  reflection,  and 
has  acquired  a  happy  mode  of  expression. 


1.  Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review,  (for  April, 
1834,)  Boston,  1834. 

2.  Quatrieme  CircuUzire  de  T  Institut  Royal  des  Sourds- 
muets  de  Faris^  d  toutes  les  Institutions  de  Sourds-muets 
de  VEurope^de  VAmeriquey  et  de  FAsie.  Paris.  1836. 

3.  Reports  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  and 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  twelfth  to  twenty-fifth 
inclusive.  Hartford. 

4.  Reports  of  the  New  York  Institutionfor  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jirst  to  twenty-third  inclusive.  New 
York. 

5.  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  AnniuU  Reports  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf  ana  Dumb.    Philadelphia. 

1830  and  1833. 

The  number  of  those  who,  by  the  privation  of  the  sense 
which  serves  as  the  ordinary  channel  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  thoughts  interchanged,  are  set  apart  from  their 
fellow-men,  and  even  when  placed  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, doomed  to  intellectual  and  social  disadvantages 
that  invest  their  case  with  a  painful  and  peculiar  interest,  is 
much  greater  than  any  one  ventured  to  suppose,  before  an 
enumeration  of  this  class  of  persons  had  been,  in  several 
countries,  actually  made.  These  enumerations  show  one 
deaf  mute,  on  a  general  average,  to  every  fifteen  hundred 
souls.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-beings  deaf  and  dumb. 

Though  the  number  known  to  exist  in  our  own  country  is 
not  so  appalling  by  its  magnitude  as  that  just  mentioned,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  large  to  awaken  the  most  painful  emotions  in 
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the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  The  census  of  1830  gave 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  as  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  in  the  whole  Union.  By  the  census  of  1840, 
having  increased  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, tney  amounted  to  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  and  there  are  conclusive  reasons  to  beUeve,  as  stated 
in  the  twenty-third  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  above 
cited,  that  in  each  case  the  number  returned  fell  short  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  actual  number  in  the  country.  These 
are  our  own  countrymen,  often  our  own  fnends  and  neigh- 
bors, sometimes  even  bound  to  us  by  the  tenderest  ties ; — nor 
is  there  one  among  us  who  can  assure  himself  that  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child  may  not  be  bom  in  his  own  family ;  nay,  if  he 
has  children  yet  in  infancy,  that  some  of  them  may  not  be- 
come deaf  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  consequently  dumb. 

Considerations  like  these  give  a  high  interest  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  present  article.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  sad 
condition  of  a  deaf  mute,  abandoned  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
this  vale  of  tears,  unaided,  unsoothed,  unenlightened  ;  for  the 
public  mind  is,  on  this  point,  rather  prone  to  exaggerate  than 
otherwise.  Nor  is  it  now  necessary,  in  this  section  of  the 
Union,  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  for  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Northern  and  Middle  States  contain  three  of  the  largest 
and  best  conducted  Institutions  in  the  world,  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  those  States  have  made  liberal  provision 
for  tlie  education  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  population,  and  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  extend  that  provision  whenever  it  shall 
become  necessary.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  have  also 
established  Institutions,  believed  to  oe  competent  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  those  States  respectively. 
Several  other  States  farther  West  and  South,  have  either  al- 
ready engaged  or  have  shown  a  willingness  to  engage  in  this 
work  of  philanthropy  ;  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  done 
within  a  few  years,  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that, 
in  a  few  years  more,  the  intellectual  wants  of  these  our  un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens  will,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  be 
well  supplied. 

But  though  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
been  practised  among  us  with  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  though  it  has  enrolled  among  its  professors  the 
names  of  several  men  of  distinguished  ability  as  writers, — it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  leadinff  public  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing fully  and  correctly   informed^  either  with  regard  to  its 
principles,  its  processes,  the  actual  degree  of  success  attained, 
or  the  causes  which  have  pevented  t^at  success  from  being 
greater.     Several  very  able  and  valuable  articles  have,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  public  through  dif- 
ferent periodicals ;  and  the  annual  reports  above  cited,  those 
of  the  new  York  Institution  in  particular,  present  much  valu- 
able information,  illustrated  by  enlarged  philosophical  views, 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  and  on  the  statistics  of 
the  deaf- and  dumb.  The  circulars  of  the  Institution  of  Paris 
are  also  exceedingly  valuable,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
very  few  in  this  country ;  nor,  when  the  great  extent  and 
population  of  our  country  is  considered,  can  the  fugitive  arti- 
cles and  reports  referred  to,  be  said  to  have  attained  any  thing  I 
like  a  general  circulation.     It  is  presumed,  however,  that  few 
will  read  these  pages  who  are  not  aware  that  the  first  system- 
atic attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  language 
of  their  countrymen,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  were  made  by 
Pedro  Ponce,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  A.  D.  J 584;  and 
that  the  benevolent  De  TEp^e  founded  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1760,  and  supported   for  many  years  from  his  own  scanty 
fortune,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of  those,  con- 
stituting far  the  larger  number,  whose  families  have  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  their  education.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity 
to  learn  more  respecting  the  history  of  the  art,  are  referred  to 
the  publications  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article, — particularly 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1834,  and  to  the 
twenty-first  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.    To  tlie 
former  and  to  many  of  the  New  York  Reports,  particularly 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  twentieth,  the  reader  is  refened 
for  a  sketch  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  for  many  theoret- 
ical  and  practical  details,  not  embraced  in  the  plan  of  this 
article. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  we  propose  more  fully  to  con- 
sider, namely,  the  actual  degree  or  success  attained  by  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  this  day,  and  particularly  by 
those  in  this  country,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  at  least 
as  successful  as  those  in  any  other  country, — very  different 
views  may  be,  and  have  been  taken,  according;  to  the  particu- 
lar instances  of  success  which  have  fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  to  the  standard  of  comparison  adopted 
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ia  each  case.  To  those  familiar,  from  personal  experience, 
with  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  an  uneducated  and 
neglected  deftf  mute,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success 
seems  almost  miraculous  ;  while  those  who  measure  the  ac- 

Stisitions  of  much  the  greater  number,  in  written  language, 
e  only  point  on  which  the  world  is  capable  of  judging,  oy 
the  standard  of  the  well  educated  who  hear,  not  unfrequently 
form  the  opinion  that  the  characters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  stamped  with  a  very  marked  degree  of  mental  inferiority, 
and  that,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  instruct  them,  they 
can  never  acquire  any  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  nor,  as 
a  body,  reach  the  intellectual  average  of  their  more  favored 
brethren. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  remarkable  that  the  most  striking  ex- 
.  amples  which  can  be  produced  of  the  literary  eapabilities  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  learned 
to  read  before  losing  their  hearing,  and  whose  cases  hardly 
differ  from  that  of  a  person  who  should  have  been,  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  immured  in  a  library,  with  but  little  more 
than  tne  necessary  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Such 
is  precisely  the  case  with  James  Nack,  the  distinguished  deaf 
and  dumb  author,  and  probably  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance which  any  country  can  produce  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments in  a  person  deprived  of  hearing  in  childhood.  Cases 
like  that  of  Nack,  however,  might  occur  as  well  before  the 
possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  was 
«ver  thought  of,  and,  from  some  obscure  hints  in  cotempora- 
ry  writers,  it  appears  probable  they  did, — though  not  per- 
haps to  a  degree  equally  remarkable. 

it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  advantages,  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  conferred  on  so  many 
deaf  mutes  by  the  institutions  established  for  their  instruction, 
are  immense  and  incalculable,  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  degree  of  success  in  one  point  of  high  importance, 
instruction  in  the  language  of  books  and  newspapers,  has 
been  but  very  moderate  ;  and  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  a  very  small  number  have  attained  the  ability  to  derive 
from  reading  and  writing,  that  degree  of  solace  and  en- 
joyment which  they  would  afford  to  a  well  educated  person, 
accidentally  bereft  of  hearing. 

To  ascrioe  the  result  to  any  oriui'T'l  inferiority  of  intellect, 
would  be  both  unjust  and  absurd.     'J  he  privation  of  a  sense. 
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however  important,  is  still  but  the  priyation  of  one  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  affects  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
only  so  Sir  as  it  restricts  them  in  that  exercise  which  is  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
We  have  seen  that  if  this  privation  takes  place  after  the  in- 
dividual has  learned  to  read,  if  he  has  free  access  to  books, 
he  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  any  want  of  intellectual  activity. 
Neither  is  the  child  bom  deaf,  therefore  born  with  any  men- 
tal inferiority,  for  if  a  child  born  with  all  its  faculties  should 
lose  its  hearing  before  the  power  of  speech  has  been  acquir- 
ed to  any  extent,  it  will  grow  up  m  character  and  mental 
habits  utterly  undistinguishable  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
are  so  by  birth.  The  case  just  supposed,  is  so  far  from  un- 
common, that  it  is  believed  to  have  occurred  with  nearly  or 
quite  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  mental  peculiarities  of  deaf  mutes  must,  therefore,  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed ;  and  they  differ  from  other  men,  only  as 
plants  grown  from  the  same  seed,  and  in  the  same  soil,  differ, 
according  to  the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  situation,  the 
greater  or  less  favorableness  of  the  aspect,  and  the  supply  of 
aliment  and  of  moisture. 

Though  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dumb  only  because  they 
are  deaf,  yet  their  misfortune  does  not  consist  in  the  mttre 
privation  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  for  the  ideas  acquired 
originally  through  this  sense,  namely,  ideas  of  the  variations  of 
sound,  constitute  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  If  the  established  mcxle  of  communica- 
tion among  men  were  by  means  of  a  language  of  visible  signs, 
whether  natural  or  arbitrary,  and  if  none  but  natural  and  imi- 
tative cries  were  used,  the  privation  of  hearing  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  and,  even  if  from  birth,  would  involve 
no  social  or  intellectual  disadvantages.  Though  the  case 
supposed  is  an  imaginary  one,  yet  the  existence  of  a  whole 
nation  using  such  a  language  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
event.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  colony  should  be 
planted,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  composed  at  first, 
exclusively  of  deaf  mutes,  and  in  a  situation  which  would 
give  them  few  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.     Of  their  posterity  probably  much  the  largest  pro- 

!)ortion  would  be  able  to  hear,  but  would  possess  no  spoken 
anguage ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  language  of  gestures  to  be 
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brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improTement  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, as  it  probably  would  be,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a 
language  of  soundfs  would  ever  be  originated  among  them,  as 
its  necessity  would  not  be  felt.  But  in  such  a  community 
the  condition  of  the  blind  would  be  far  more  deplorable,  and 
their  education  far  more  impracticable  than  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  among  us.  As  the  ear  could  not  supply  to  them 
in  the  situation  supposed,  the  place  of  the  eye,  tlieir  condition 
would  be  precisely  that  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  those 
most  affecting,  but  happily  rare  examples,  that  show  us  what 
a  helpless  thing  the  human  soul,  despite  its  boasted  powers 
and  its  immortal  destiny,  becomes  by  cutting  off  the  usual 
nerves  of  communication  with  the  external  world,  and  with 
kindred  minds.  In  these  considerations  we  may  find  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  believing  that  speech  is  not  a  human  in- 
vention as  some  have  held,  and  that  all  that  is  has  been  plan- 
ned by  infinite  wisdom,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

We  shall  presently  recur  again  to  the  idea  of  a  deaf-mute 
community,  which  we  have  introduced  in  this  place  to  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  more  clearly  why  the  privation  of 
hearing  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  doom  so  terribly 
severe  to  a  social  intelligence.  The  ability  to  hear  words  is 
of  no  value  where  there  are  no  words  to  hear,  and  he  who 
should  be  cast  alone  on  a  desert  island,  or  placed  in  such  a> 
community  as  we  have  just  supposed,  would,  in  consequence 
of  that  ability,  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  a  deaf  mute. 
But  the  real  misfortune  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  indeed  one  of 
a  magnitude  not  readily  conceivable,  consists  in  his  being  cut 
off  from  the  ordinary  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  thus  finds  himself,  in  every  moral  and  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  thrown  back  into  that  state  of  nature 
from  which  society  has  been  gradually  emerging  during  thou- 
•  sands  of  years.  That  traditional  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  the 
experience  and  meditations  of  successive  generations,  which 
accumulates  in  the  memory  of  a  child  who  hears  vnthout  a 
sensible  effort  on  his  part,  by  merely  listening  to  remarks 
made  sometimes  to  him,  far  oftener  accidentally  in  his  hear- 
ing, is  to  the  deaf  child,  except  when  placed  in  a  commu- 
nity of  deaf  mutes,  a  treasure  inaccessible — a  book  sealed. 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  characters  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  minds  constituted  hke  our  own,  but  not  like  our  own 
cultivated  and  improved.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  display 
the  traits  of  untaught  childhood,  or  of  tribes  little  advanced 
in  knowledge, — not  as  many,  by  a  strange  propensity  to  de- 
grade their  own  species,  would  have  us  believe,  of  apes  or 
monkies.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  surprising  in  the  vulgar, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  the  power  of  speech  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  ape  ;  but  we  cannot  restrain 
our  surprise  and  indignation,  when  we  find  it  gravely  assert- 
ed and  maintained  by  men  in  other  respects  sensible  and  in- 
telligent,— even  by  not  a  few  who  have  aspired  to  the  first 
rank  in  philosophy.  Strange  to  say,  some  eminent  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  ou^ht,  of  all  men,  to  have  known 
better,  either  judging  ifrom  particular  instances  of  early  neglect 
and  seclusion,  or  influenced  by  a  desire  to  magnify  their  own 
success,  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  opinions  de- 
grading their  uninstructed  fellow-man  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes  that  perish.  It  is  certain  that  the  deaf  mute  receives 
a  mind  and  a  heart  by  nature,  in  which  the  seeds  of  warm  af- 
fections, and  even  of  bright  talents,  are  as  frequently  implant- 
ed as  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  speaking  children,  and  need 
only  as  diligent  cultivation  to  quicken  them  into  as  vigorous 
growth.  Education  has,  in  many  instances,  wonderfully  im- 
proved his  mental  faculties,  because  those  faculties  were 
formed  capable  of  improvement.  The  teacher  can  no  more 
create  a  mind,  where  a  mind  is  wanting,  than  the  workman 
can  manufacture  a  watch  without  the  steel,  the  brass,  and  the 
silver.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  no  original  inferiority,  why 
have  not  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instructed  for  years  with  un- 
wearied pains,  by  men  of  liberal  education  [and  of  eminent 
ability,  been  raised,  as  a  body,  to  the  intellectual  rank  of  their 
well  educated  fellow-men  ?  To  which  we  reply  that  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  so  educated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scantiness  of  the  period  usually  allowed  for  a  task  so 
aiduous,  have  attained  this  rank, — so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  phenomena  and  causes  is  concerned  ; 


'*'  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
by  John  R.  Burnet.     Newark,  1835. 
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but,  frotti  their  ^nerally  imperfect  knowledge  of  written  lan- 
guage, the  world  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments. 

InMruction  in  written  language  is,  in  fact,  the  only  real 
difficulty  in  their  education.  For  all  other  purposes  it  might 
be  sufficient,  if  those  deaf  mutes,  whom  the  accident  of  birth 
scatters  abroad  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  seldom  admit- 
ting of  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  dialect  of  gestures  de- 
vised by  each  solitary  mute  for  himself,  should  be  collected 
in  communities,  or  rather  drawn  together  in  particular  towns 
and  villages,  in  which  there  should  be  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  deaf  mutes  to  make  their  language  generally  intelligible  for  the 
purposes  of  business,  of  social  intercourse,  and  it  might  easily 
be,  even  of  public  deliberative  assemblies.  In  such  a  com- 
munity the  language  of  gestures  might,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  much  greater  than 
it  has  attained,  even  in  the  oldest  existing  institution,  whose 
pupils  seldom  remain  long  enough  to  improve,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  the  language  they  find  in  use,  and  moreover 
have  their  attention,  during  their  limited  term  of  study,  occu- 
pied with  a  very  different  language, — a  language,  whose  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  world  in 
which  they  are  to  live,  is  too  great  to  permit  its  being  neglect- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  one  of  which  the  use  will  have  to 
be,  in  most  cases,  discontinued  when  they  leave  the  schools. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  sign  dialects  of 
our  schools  are  abundantly  sufficient,  not  only  for  social  in- 
tercourse, but  for  public  instruction  whether  in  history, 
science,  morals,  or  religion. 

In  such  a  community  the  deaf  mute,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  stranger  in  the  world  beside,would  feel  himself  at  home. 
He  might  not  only  rival  his  fellows  in  mechanical  skill  and 
physical  endurance,  but  the  wide  arena  of  the  mind  would  be 
open  to  him.  He  might  not  only  'excel  as  a  painter,  or  a 
sculptor  but  even  as  an  orator,  for  the  language  of  pantomime 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  languages. 
Thus  he  could  acquire  all  that  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-men,  which  eloauence  never  fails  to  give.  Minds 
would  be  trained,  and  tneir  faculties  sharpened  by  free  com- 
petition and  collision  with  equal  minds.  Each  individual 
would  bring  his  own  experience,  the  fruits  of  his  own  medi- 
tations, to  swell  the  comnoon  mass  of  still  accumulating  in- 
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tellectual  wealth.  In  short,  though  such  a  community  would 
no  doubt  exhibit  much  that  would  be  peculiar,  yet,  even 
though  writing  should  be  unknown,  the  present  intellectual 
degradation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  by  no  means  be  one 
of  its  characteristics.  And  no  doubt,  some  mode  of  writing 
would  in  time  come  into  use,  belter  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  the  tedious  and  complicat- 
ed characters  for  words  now  in  use. 

With  many  of  the  educated  deaf,  and  with  some  of  their 
teachers,  the  formation  of  such  a  community  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite project.  But  for  that  end,  all  the  ties  of  early  associa- 
tions, of  business,  of  country,  home  and  kindred,  must  be 
broken  up.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  sacrifices  from 
many  of  the  families  accidentally  containing  deaf  mute  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  these  children  should  be  taken  from  their  natu- 
ral protectors,  without  regard  to  the  yearnings  of  parental 
and  fraternal  affection,  and  settled  for  life  in  a  community  of 
deaf  mutes  exclusively,  marriages  would  take  place  among 
them,  when  of  suitable  age,  as  certainly  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity ;  and  a  multitude  of  children  would  soon  grow  up, 
able  to  hear  with  few  exceptions,  for  deafness  is  rarely  herea- 
itary,  but, — like  thosechildrenmcntiouedby  Herodotus,  whom 
an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  was 
the  original  language  ot  mankind,  caused  to  be  brought  up  in 
seclusion  by  dumb  persons — without  any  spoken  language,  be- 
cause there  was  no  spoken  language  for  them  to  learn.  The 
project  of  a  deaf  mute  community  on  a  large  scale,  is  there- 
fore generally  considered  an  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  will  long  continue  necessary  to  place  the  deaf  mute 
child,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  an  institution,  where 
all  the  facilities  of  intellectual  development  afforded  by  a  deaf 
mute  community  are  provided  during  the  term  of  his  stay  ; 
and  where,  moreover,  he  will  be  taught,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  language  universally  intelligible  among  those  to  whose  so- 
ciety he  will  return. 

The  causes  which  make  the  perfect  acquisition  of  a  writ- 
ten language  so  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
their  instruction  in  it  a  task  so  long  and  wearisome,  are  not 
generally  understood.  Strange  to  say,  many  people  confound 
this  case  with  that  of  children  learning  to  read  and  write  in 
ordinary  schools.  The  latter,  already  masters,  for  all  neces- 
sary purposes,  of  their  mother  tongue,  have  9nly  to  learn 
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twenty-six  cliaracters  representinff  the  elementary  sounds  of 
words  alreadyfamiliar.  When  the  value  of  these  characters 
is  once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ties are  those  arising  from  an  irregular  orthography.  To  the 
deaf  mute,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  characters  repre- 
senting words  are  strangers,  but  the  sounds  of  the  words 
themselves  have  not,  and  for  him  never  can  have  any  exist- 
ence. When  he  has  become  famiUar  with  the  form  of  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  he  is  not  a  step  further  advanced  to- 
wards a  knowledge  of  words,  than  the  English  child  who  has' 
learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  thereby  advanced  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  that  language.  In  each  case  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  value  of  each  individual  word,  and 
the  laws  of  construction,  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
often  present  much  greater  difficulties  than  the  nomencla- 
ture. 

The  Hebrew  is  here  selected,  because  its  alphabet,  its 
words,  and  its  syntax  being  all  radically  different  from  our 
own,  it  affords  a  good  illustration,  though  still  an  inadequate 
one,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition  of  a  written  language, 
by  those  who,  though  living  among  the  people  by  whom  that 
language  is  spoken,  have  never  heard  a  word  of  it,  and  to 
whom  therefore,  it  is  as  truly  a  foreign  language  as  the  He- 
brew is  to  us. 

A  still  better  illustration  would  be  the  case  of  an  European 
or  American  attempting  to  learn  from  books  the  Chinese  writ- 
ten language  ;  yet  in  that  we  are  told,  there  are  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  radical  characters,  and,  these  being 
once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  becomes  comparatively  an 
easy  task  to  understand  and  remember  the  thirty-three  thous- 
and characters  formed  by  combinations  of  these.  But  if  we 
examine  the  English  language,  we  shall  find  several  thousand 
words,  primitives  to  us,  though  very  many  of  them  may  be 
compounds  or  derivatives  in  the  languages  whence  they  were 
taken.  Each  of  these  primitive  words  must  be  retained  by 
a  direct  effort  of  the  memory,  unassisted  by  any  associations 
with  other  words,  in  our  language,  previously  known  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  must  be  recollected, 
as  we  recollect  the  Chinese  characters,  by  their  appearance 
on  paper,  unaided  by  any  associations  of  their  parts  with  the 
sounds  of  words.  To  this  class  of  learners,  our  written 
words  must  appear  as  a  jumble  of  letters,  each  by  itself  sig- 
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nifying  nothing,  any  more  than  the  different  strokes  of  the 
pen  which  compose  one  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

From  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  perfect 
acquisition  of  the  written  language  of  his  country,  must,  for 
a  deaf  mute,  require  even  more  time  than  the  perfect  acqui- 
sition of  the  written  language  of  China  for  an  European, 
since  for  the  former,  the  number  of  arbitrary  characters  is 
much  greater,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  are  certain- 
ly not  less. 

Those  aware  of  the  severe  mental  labor  which  the  study 
of  languages,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Chinese,  exacts  for  so 
many  years,  will  cease  to  be  surprised  that,  in  most  cases, 
after  four  or  five  years  instruction  the  deaf  mute  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  wiitten  langtmge,  but  little  advanced  be- 
yond that  point  at  which  the  education  of  those  who  hear 
usually  begins, — ^namely,  that  at  which  the  meaning  of  un- 
familiar words  can  be  explained  by  other  words  previously 
known  ;  and  that  very  many  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach  this 
point,  at  least  so  as  to  derive  benefit  from  the  dictionaries  in 
common  use.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  so  many, 
after  completing  the  period  allowed  them,  and  returning  to 
the  society  of  those  little  qualified  to  aid  or  encourage  them 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  forget  much  that  they  may  have 
learned  in  the  school-room,  and  only  retain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  the  simplest  forms  of  language,  as  to  hold  necessary 
communication  with  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Yet  even  with  this  scanty  knowledge  or  written  language, 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  causes,  of  principles,  of  family,  so- 
cial and  moral  relations,  which  every  mute  of  ordinary  intel- 
lect acquires  by  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  of  incalculable  value.  It  lifts  him 
in  the  scale  of  being,  giving  him  the  sweet  assurancer  that  he 
is  a  man,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family  with  tho^e 
around  him.  A  veil  is  lifted  from  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
curtain  drawn  aside  that  hid  the  once  mysterious  springs  of 
human  actions.  The  world  is  no  longer  to  him  bounded  by 
the  hills  chat  close  his  own  view.  He  sees  the  sun  set,  and 
knows  be  has  gone  to  shine  on  other  lands,  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  tea  and  the  coffee-tree, — to  ripen  the  orange 
and  the  fig, — ^to  light  the  path  of  the  elephant-riding  Asiatic 
through  his  tiger-haunted  jungle,  and  to  parch  the  desert 
where  the  Arab  speeds  from  Oasis  to  Oasis,  on  his  camel, 
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and  wh)Bre  the  lordly  lion  dwells  alone.  When  the  desola- 
tion of  winter  is  abroad  on  the  earth,  he  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  return  of  a  sununer  as  briffht,  as  wann^  and 
as  fruitful  as  the  last,  for  the  promise  has  been  explained  to 
him,  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease.  He  has 
been  taught  to  shun  the  intoxicating  draught  which  too  many 
have  put  to  the  lips  of  the  uneducated  deatand  dumb  ;  he  has 
learned  to  respect  habitually  the  rights  of  property,  to  set  a 
sacred  value  on  truth,  and  by  their  conduct  in  these  respects, 
he  knows  whom  among  his  fellow  men  to  trust,  and  whom 
to  distrust.  With  the  world  at  large  he  can  indeed  hold  but 
little  intercourse,  but  with  those  familiar  with  his  modes  of 
expression,  he  establishes  a  dialect,  partly  of  words  and  part- 
ly of  signs,  not  only  sufficient  for  ail  necessary  purposes,  but 
enabling  him  to  mingle  in  the  social  parties,  and  share  in  the 
social  enjoyments  ofthose  of  his  own  ase.  If  he  cannot  tm* 
derstand  the  inflammatory  appeals,  and  personal  abuse  of  a 
party  newspaper,  he  at  least  knows  the  most  material  facts  in' 
the  history  of  his  own  country,  and  the  structure  of  its  gov- 
ernment ;  he  is  aware  why  elections  are  held,  and  if  he  sides 
with  a  party  merely  because  it  is  the  side  of  his  own  best 
friends,  he  nas  a  better  motive  of  action  than  many  can  plead* 
If  he  does  not  hear,  or  seeing  in  writing,  cannot  fully  appre^ 
ciate  the  solemn  words  that  bind  man  and  woman  together 
for  life,  at  least  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  relation,  and  is  himself  competent  to  enter,  and  often 
does  enter  into  it.  Though  he  may  not  comprehend  the  elo- 
quent appeals  made  in  behalf  of  missions,  he  has  heard  of 
missionaries  sent  to  the  heatlien*  and  perhaps  has  even  been 
jl^ersonally  acquainted  with  such.  He  knows  why  they  were 
sent  and  by  whooi,  and  how  they  went,  and  can  even  point 
out  on  the  map  the  country  to  which  they  have  gone.  If  he 
cannot  hear  the.  public  preaching  of  the  word,  or  even  feel 
the  foil  force  of  the  exhortations  in  tracts  put  into  his  bands, 
he  knows  why  men  meet  one  day  in  seven,  andean  often  derive 
profit  by  meeting  with  his  heanng  neigh)}ors,  recalling  to  his 
own  mind  ui^ier  the  influence  of  the  day,  of  the  place  and  of 
the  occasion,  some  exhortation  delivered  long  before  by  his 
teacher  in  his  own  language  of  sisns,  some  precept  o^  the 
Saviour,  or  some  scene  from  sacrea  history.  JNay  more,  he 
not  unfreqgently  obtains  the  assurance  of  meeting  his  fellow- 
worshippers  in  that  celestial  home,  where  finally  the  predic* 
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tion  of  the  prophet  shall  be  more  folly  fulfilled  than  during 
the  brief  abode  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  where  in  short,  "  the 
deaf  shall  hear  and  the  dumb  shall  sing." 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  actual  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Though 
the  instances  of  eminent  success,  at  least  during  the  usual 
scanty  period  of  instruction,  have  been  rare,  yet,  compared 
with  the  lot  of  far  greater  numbers  who  remain  uneducated, 
the  condition  of  the  educated  mute,  even  of  one  who  would 
be  considered  below  the  average  of  his  class,  is  one  of  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  elevation,  and  his  means  of  enjoy- 
ment of  a  far  higher  kind,  and  more  accessible.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
which  obstruct  his  perfect  acquisition  of  written  language, 
cannot  be  so  far  removed  that  the  ability  to  derive  high  grati- 
fication from  the  perusal  of  books,  shallno  longer  be  the  rare 
exception  instead  of  the  general  rule. 

We  have  spoken  of  written  language  as  peculiarly  difficult 
of  acquisition  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  they  consider  each 
word  as  a  single  complex  character,  they  are  forced  to  com- 
mit to  memory  several  thousand  radical  characters ;  and  if, 
as  is  perhaps  more  common,  they  look  on  a  word  as  an  arbi- 
trary jumble  of  letters,  the  case  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, still  worse. 

But  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  words  in  the  first  instance, 

Jreat  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  principal 
ifficulty.  The  ability  to  employ,  without  sensible  eflfort,  the 
signs  for  ideas  furnished  by  any  language  in  our  ordinary  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  in  our  private  me<ma|0ins,  is  necessary 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  language.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  must  not  only  laboriously  commit  to  memory  the 
words  of  a  written  language  and  its  laws  of  construction,  but 
they  must  be  led  to  form  a  system  of  ideas  corresponding  to 
tliose  words,  and  to  employ  either  the  images  of  those  writ- 
ten words,  or  some  other  system  of  signs,  parallel  with,  and 
readily  convertible  into  the  orcteary  language  of  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought. 

This  faculty  can  in  general  only  be  acquired  by  the  con- 
stant colloquial  use  of  words,  and  such  colloquial  use  implies 
a  mode  of  exhibiting  words  in  conversation  more  rapid  and 
convenient  than  ordinary  writing.  Till  it  is  acquired,  written 
language  must  ever  remain  to  mis  class  of  learners,  a  foreign 
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language,  whose  phrases  will,  in  general,  be  understood  only 
by  translation  into  their  vernacular  language  of  gestures.  We 
shall  first  endeavor  to  put  this  principle  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view,  and  then  enquire  what  system  of  signs  representing 
words,  is  most  eligible,  for  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  on 
the  choice  of  such  a  system  depends  the  question,  whether 
the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be,  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time, 
inducted  into  a  perfect  knowledge  of  written  language. 

To  those  whose  language  was  acquired  through  the  ear, 
words,  whether  they  utter,  hear,  read,  or  merely  think  of 
them,  are  only  variations  of  articulated  sounds.  Hence, 
most  men  find  it  difiicult  to  appreciate  eorrectly  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  those,  for  whom  this  entire  class  of  per- 
ceptions has  no  more  existence  than  colors  for  a  man  bom 
blind,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  words  in  whatever  manner 
they  are  presented,  must  belong  to  the  class  of  visual,  or 
that  of  tactile  sensations.  Whether  in  the  case  of  a  deaf 
mute  who  has  been  taught  to  articulate,  the  tactile  sensations 
furnished  by  the  contacts  and  motions  of  his  own  organs  of 
speech  constitute  the  material  of  words,  or  only  recall  the 
visible  movements  of  those  organs  in  another,  or  some  other 
visible  form  of  words,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer,  those  con- 
tacts and  motions  serving  as  representatives  of  sounds  still 
remembered,  though  for  many  years  unheard,  is  a  question 
of  much  doubt.  In  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  deaf 
mute  taught  to  articulate,  words  are  very  different  from  what 
they  are  to  us.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the 
ordinary  visible  characters  for  words,  whether  composed  of 
marks  on  paper,  or  of  positions  of  the  fingers.  The  one 
mode  or  the  other  may  equally  become  to  a  deaf  mute,  the 
original  forms  of  words,  to  which  all  other  recognized  forms 
of  the  same  words  will  be  referred.  But  in  either  case, 
words  must  be  learned  originally  through  the  eye,  and  must 
therefore,  ever  belong  to  the  class  of  visual  perceptions, 

Laura  Bridgeman,  the  interesting  pupil  oi  the  New  Eng- 
land Asylum  for  the  blind,  presents  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  words  are  conceived  solely  as  tactile 
sensations.  Other  deaf  mutes  who,  after  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  words,  had  become  blind,  have  indeed  learned 
to  recognize  those  words  by  the  sease  of  touch  ;  but  the 
case  just  mentioned  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  which  an 
original  knowledge  of  words  has  been  acquired  through  this 
sense. 
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The  radical  difference  just  explained,  between  the  deaf 
mute's  perceptions  of  words  and  those 'of  men  in  geneiaV 
roust  be  steadily  kept  in  view  as  the  clue  to  roaoy  of  the 
views  and  arguments  presented  in  the  following  pages.  It 
will  also  make  it  clear  why  the  case  of  those  who  acquired  a 
language  before  becoming  deaf,  differer  from  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth.  To  the  former,  words  are  precisely 
what  they  are  to  other  men,  and  though  unheard  for  many 
years,  their  tones  will  still  Unger  in  the  mind's  ear,  with  all 
their  variations  of  rhythm,  cadence,  accent,  and  emphasis. 
Such,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent wriler,  and  he  can  therefore  speak  on  that  point  from  his 
own  experience. 

The  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birUi,  also 
differ  from  our  own  in  another  point,  requiring  explanation. 

Metaphysicians  recognize  two  modes  of  conducting  mental 
operation*.  We  may  recall  directly  our  original  perceptions 
of  objects,  and  of  their  relations  whether  in  space  or  time : 
or  we  may  recall  them  by  means  of  signs  standing  some  as 
the  representatives  of  individual  objects,  but  the  greater 
number  as  the  representatives  of  classes,  of  attributes,  of 
states,  of  changes,  of  actions,  of  the  relations  of  time  and 
place,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  general  principles. 

The  first  is  styled  the  method  of  direct  intuition.  It  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  mute  "recalls, 
compares,  and  combines  at  will  the  objects  of  his  knowledge. 

So  long  as  the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  images  of  sen- 
sible  objects,  whether  contemplated  singly,  or  which  is  more 
common,  as  forming  part  of  a  group ;  so  long  as  it  folloivs, 
as  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  changes  of  place,  color,  attitude, 
relative  position,  etc.,  of  objects, — so  long  as  it  recalls  di- 
rectly its  own  simple  emotions  and  judgments,  by  recalliog 
objects  or  actions  adapted  to  excite  the  former  or  exercise 
the  latter, — so  long  it  may,  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
does  dispense  with  signs  of  any  description  in  conducting  its 
operations. 

Even  when  a  deaf  mute  has  carried  the  pantomime,  the 
natural  language  by  which  he  communicates  his  ideas  to 
others,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  he  still  thinks, 
for  the  most  part,  by  ilie  direct  intuition  of  ideas ; — because 
his  pantomimic  signs  are  either  merely  copies  of  the  images 
in  his  own  mind,  as  far  as  these  are  capable  of  being  copied, 
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or  abbreyiations  which  suggest  the  entire  image,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  single  letter  N.  suggests  to  us  the  word 
north,  or  the  letters  MS.  the  word  manuscript.  The  order, 
too,  of  his  pantomime  follows  the  order  of  his  perceptions,  an 
order  which,  though  strictly  natural,  appears  inverted  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  order  oi  words  in  most  spoken  languages. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  language  of  pantomime  to  present 
groups  of  ideas  at  once, — or,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  parts  of  an  outline  or  group  in  detail,  the  most 

Erominent  or  essential  must  be  presented  first,  that  they  may 
e  more  easily  retained  in  the  mind  till,  by  adding  the  other 
parts  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  the  group  is 
conopleted. 

When  practice  has  made  this  mode  of  communication 
familiar,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  trace  more  than  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  outlines.  The  mind  of  the  spectator 
supplies  the  rest  in  the  same  way  in  which,  seeing  a  part  of 
some  familiar  object,  we  know  to  what  object  it  belongs. 
And  this  species  of  abbreviation  may  be  extenaed  to  examples 
and  metaphors  used  to  illustrate  ideas  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material  world.  The  two  words, /oa?  and  ^ape^,  instantly 
recall  the  whole  fable  and  its  application  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  familiar,  and  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  composed,  in  great  part,  of  similar  abbreviations.  But  we 
are  wandering  from  our  present  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  language  demands  the  direct  intuition  of 
ideas,  both  to  execute  and  to  comprehend  the  pantomime 
with  facility.  Hence  it  is,  that  deaf  mutes  are  far  more 
skilful  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  of  communication  than 
those  who,  from  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  an  artificial 
language,  have  acquired  the  opposite  mental  habit.  And 
vice  versa,  the  invincible  predilection  of  all  deaf  mutes  for 
their  own  language  of  pantomime  very  seriously  obstructs 
their  familiar  acquisition  of  a  language  more  universally  in- 
telligible among  men,  partly  by  making  the  use  of  the  latter 
less  frequent,  but  partly,  also,  by  confirming  habits  of  mind 
very  unfavorable  to  the  ready  conception  of  such  a  language. 

Direct  intuition,  (including,  of  course,  the  actual  contempla- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  object  in  its  presence,  as  well  as  of 
the  same  image  recalled  in  the  absence  of  the  object,)  must 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foundation  of  all  positive  know- 
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ledge.  It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  value  of  those  signs 
can  be  determined  which  cannot  be  defined  by  other  signs 
previously  known,  and  therefore,  the  first  conceptions,  the 
first  dawnings  of  observation  and  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  who  hears,  must  be,  ec^ually  with  those  of  a  deaf  mute 
child,  by  the  mode  of  direct  mtuition. 

But,  teach  the  child  to  represent  objects  and  their  qualities 
and  relations,  classes,  and  their  generic  or  specific  differences, 
actions  and  their  modifications,  by  separate  signs,— 'Signs, 
too,  which  the  mind  can,  from  their  greatier  simplicity,  grasp, 
arrange  and  combine  more  readily  than  it  can  the  actual 
images  of  objects  and  actions  ; — ^let  him  use  such  signs  con- 
tinually in  acquiring  and  communicating  ideas,  and,  though 
at  first  both  the  sign  and  the  ima^e  wiU  be  present  in  the 
mind,  yet  the  image  will  soon  retire  more  and  more  in  the 
back  ground,  while  the  sim  will  stand  prominently  fonh. 
The  case  may,  perhaps.  Be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
sign  to  those  labels  in  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  which  often 
nearly  conceal  the  specimen  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  these  signs  become,  in  process 
of  time,  ananged  in  a  customary  order  of  collocation,  very 
different  from  the  natural  order  ot  ideas  ; — ^that  many  of  them 
come  into  use  to  denote  general  relations,  as  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  direct  intuition,  as  tlie  higher  principles  of  geometiy 
are  beyond  the  simple  truths  called  axioms ; — ^that  the  mind 
is  led  by  them  into  the  boundless  realms  of  abstract  existences 
where  intuition  cannot  follow ; — and  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  the  presence  of  signs  for  ideas  will  become  essential  to 
the  greater  number  of  mental  operations,— and  that  so  inti- 
mate a  union  will  be  formed  between  the  idea  and  the  sign 
by  which  it  is  most  usually  represented — the  latter  standing 
to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  body  to  soul, — that  the  mind 
will  become  habituated  to  consider,  not  ideas  directly,  but 
the  signs  of  those  ideas. 

When  a  system  of  signs  for  ideas  either  originally  arbitra- 
ry, as  in  the  case  of  spoken  words,  or  become  so  by  succes- 
sive changes  and  abbreviations,  as  with  the  Chinese  written 
characters,  and  with  many  of  the  signs  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb, — has  been  carrieci  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  by  the  successive  labors  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
superior  minds,  and,  especially,  when  the  memory  hss  been 
stored  with  innumerable  happy  combinations  of  tnose  signs, 
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in  ibe  form  of  proverbs,  of  passages  from  favorite  authors, 
etc.,  the  mental  nabit  just  reiened  to,  assumes  so  much  the 
character  of  an  universal  law,  that  we  are  hardly  conscious 
of  thinking  at  all  unless  we  think  by  the  aid  of  such  signs. 
Hence  some  have  denied  that  the  deaf  mute  could  think 
without  a  language  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and, 
thus,  have  most  unjastly  measured  the  extent  of  his  ideas  by 
the  copiousness  of  his  colloquial  dialect.  But,  though  we 
admit  that  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  crossed  without  a  vessel, 
yet  a  practised  swimmer  will  cross  rivers  which  a  man  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  a  boat,  would  think  impassable  without 
its  assistance.  And  though  the  deaf  mute  who  thinks  by 
direct  intuition,  cannot  attain  to  the  same  depth  and  reach  of 
thought  enjoyed  by  those  who  possess  a  more  perfect  mode  of 
registering  successive  results  and  discoveries,  he  can,  never- 
theless, think  and  reason  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two 
mental  habits  under  consideration  is  that,  while  the  panto- 
mimic signs  of  a  deaf  mute  suggest  but  a  very  limited  number 
of  relations  or  associations,  other  than  those  obvious  at  first 
sight  between  the  objects  represented, — on  the  contrary, 
each  sign  in  an  artificial  language  brings  with  it  a  long  train 
of  associations,  from  the  almost  innumerable  shades  of  mean- 
ing, both  literal  and  metaphorical,  of  which  each  sign  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  vast  variety  of  combinations  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  or  find  it  usedi  While  the 
pantomimic  signs,  serving,  as  it  were,  as  the  object  glass  to  a 
camera  obscura,  recall  real  images,  a  sign  of  the  otner  class 
recalls  not  so  much  an  image  or  outline,  as  some  of  the  many 
associations  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect 
that  sign.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that,  to  a  bUnd  man, 
the  word  eagle  or  lion  cannot  suggest  the  real  image  of  those 
animals,  butwill  nevertheless  recall  the  ideas  of  their  strength, 
courage,  dominion  over  weaker  animals,  the  soaring  flight  off 
the  one,  the  kingly  port  of  the  other,  and  the  innumerable 
historical  and  poetical  associations  founded  on  those  qualities. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  of  minds  whose  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  words  are  very  little  different  from  those  of  the  blind 
man.  And  indeed  there  are  very  many  words  which,  though 
representing  sensible  objects,  can  hardly  be  connected  with 
any  particular  images.    Take,  for  example,  such  words  as 
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churchy  tempUy  flower ^fruitj  laurel^  cypress ^  steed,  courser , 
hovelf  palace,  citadel,  each  of  which  is  linked  with  such  a 
throDff  of  ideas,  that  those  sensible  images  which  are 
the  objects  of  real  intuition,  if  they  appear  at  all,  are 
most  commonly  overlooked,  or  at  best,  dimly  distinguished  in 
the  crowd. 

With  mankind  in  general,  the  articulated  sounds  called 
words  are  the  signs  thus  used  to  represent  ideas.  When 
men  have  been  accustomed,  from  the  earliest  glimmerings  of 
recollection,  to  conduct  their  intellectual  operations  by  means 
of  such  signs,  arbitrary  in  themselves,  and  equally  arbitrary 
in  their  mode  of  arrangement,  the  faculty  of  direct  intuition 
becomes,  not  only  much  weakened,  but  greatly  modified. 
The  memory  learns  to  cling  tenaciously  to  articulated  sounds, 
and  recalls  visual  forms  with  comparative  difficulty.  Hence 
it  is  that,  in  order  to  assist  our  recollections  of  plants  or  min- 
erals, for  example,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  name  to 
each.  Moreover,  firom  the  facility  which  such  a  system  of 
signs  gives  to  the  processes  of  generalization  and  abstraction, 
the  mind  becomes  habituated  to  contemplate  rather  general 
principles  than  particular  examples. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that,  deceived  by  mental  habits 
like  these,  which,  though  acquired,  have  by  custom  become 
second  natures,  many  have  maintained  that  the  articulations 
of  the  human  voice  have  an  exclusive  prerogative  to  serve  as 
the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  Such  an  opin- 
ion, however,  belongs  to  an  age  of  philosophy  little  advanced, 
and  is  no  more  worthy  of  serious  refutation  at  this  day,  than 
the  once  universal  notion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  while  the 
sun  pioves  round  it.  Its  origin  is  evidently  to  be  traced  to 
those  systems  of  philosophy  once  venerated,  but  now  only 
remembered  to  excite  a  smile,  which  were  built  exclusively 
gn  words,  and  akin  to  which  was  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural power  ascribed  to*certain  words  used  in  spells  and 
incantations ;  notions  which  the  stem  and  unimaginative  phi- 
losophy of  our  days  has  long  since  banished  lo  the  realms  of 
poetry  and  romance. 

Absurd  as  the  opinion  in  question  may  appear  to  us,  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  most  of  the  earfy  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  consequence,  ^ave  their  attention 
chiefly  to  supplying,  by  laborious  instruction  in  artificial  ar- 
ticulation, the  necessary  medium  of  thought ;  forgetting  that, 
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to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  speech  can  never  be  what  it  is  to  other 
men,  a  language  of  sounds,  but  must  be  confined  to  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs, — ^in  short,  must  become  a 
language  of  visible,  or  possibly  of  tactile,  but  never  of  audi- 
ble signs.  Consequently,  if  such  vievvs  were  to  be  admitted^ 
we  should  be  constrained  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth  as  utterly  hopeless.  Most  fortunately 
for  them,  the  instances  of  Massieu,  Clerc,  Loring,  and  others 
that  might  be  named,  afford  illustrious  proofs  that  a  knowledge 
of  sounds,  or  of  articulation,  is  unnecessary  to  a  more  than 
common  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

To  this  error  succeeded  another,  which  has  also  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  systems  of  some  celebrated  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  at  length  deaf  mutes  were 
collected  together  in  communities,  the  expansion  of  their  na- 
tural language  of  gestures  became  so  rapid,  that  men  began 
to  suspect  its  capability  of  reaching  a  degree  of  perfection 
equal  to  that  of  existing  spoken  languages.  It  was  moreover 
observed  that,  with  whatever  care  a  deaf  mute  was  instructed 
in  written  language,  he  still  preferred  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  in  his  intercourse  with  all  to  whom  that 
language  was  intelligible,  and  especially  in  his  private  medi- 
tations. Hence  it  was  argued  that  he  must  always  continue 
to  think  in  that  language,  and  to  re^rd  written  words  only 
as  the  representatives  of  his  signs.  It  hence  became  a  favor- 
ite labor  with  the  benevolent  De  I'Ep^e,  and  with  his  re- 
nowned successor  Sicard,  to  brine  this  language  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  the  task  oT  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  might  be  reduced  to  the  mere  process  of  translation,  or 
rather  to  the  mechanical  substitution  of  written  characters  for 
their  corresponding  gestures. 

If  we  suppose  a  whole  nation  of  deaf  mutes  to  exist  togeth- 
er for  successive  generations,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  time 
they  should  have  reached,  (and  they  certainly  might  reach)  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  refinement  equal  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ept  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  they  would  have  formed  a 
language  of  gestures  equally  copious,  equaUy  perspicuous 
and  precise,  and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  equally  arbitrary 
with  the  spoken  languages  now  in  use.  But  it  is  just  as  evi- 
dent that  to  comprehend  and  employ  such  a  language,  de- 
mands, in  the  first  place,  a  corresponding  development  of 
ideas,  and  that  where  this  condition  does  not  exist,  its  signs 
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would  have  no  more  oieaciiig,  even  for  a  deaf  mute,  than,  for 
esiample,  the  words  of  a  botanical  description  of  genera  and 
species,  for  a  child  ignorant  of  botany.  If,  then,  we  eyen 
suppose  the  herculean  labor  fully  achieyed,  and  a  language  of 
gestures  produced  parallel  to  that  of  speech,  it  will  still  be 
as  necessary  to  teach  the  deaf  mute  the  meaning  of  a  ges- 
ture representing  a  word,  as  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  the 
word  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  point  which  has  been,  of  late, 
itiore  rigorously  discussed  than  any  other  connected  with  the 
instruction.of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — namely,  whether  the  pu- 
pil should  be  led  to  associate  his  ideas  directly  with  written 
words,  or  should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a  gesture 
to  represent  the  idea  of  each  word — the  gesture  supplying 
for  him  the  place  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  word  and 
the  idea,  which  with  those  who  hear,  is  supplied  by  the  sound 
of  the  word. 

Such  gestures  constitute  what  is  denonodnated  a  system  of 
methodical  signs.  We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  as  en- 
tirely erroneous  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  such  a  system 
of  signs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  deaf  mute,  to  stand  as 
intermediate  between  ideas  and  the  writt^  characters  for 
words.  Vfe  fully  subscribe  to  the  maxim  which  is  now  very 
ffenerally  admitted,  that  any  independent  system  of  sicmsmay 
oecome  the  direct  object  and  insmiment  of  thought.  But  one 
system  of  signs  may  be  far  superior  to  another  in  point  of 
conTenience  and  expedition,  and,  consequently,  in  utili^ ; 
and  hence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  choice  of  a 
system  of  signs  to  form  for  the  deaf  mute  the  material  of 
words,  becomes  a  problem  of  very  great  importance,  and  one 
to  solve  which,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  ta- 
ken into  view. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bestow 
a  passing  glance  on  the  opinions  of  those  who,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  have  denied  the  possibility  of  characters  for 
words,  written  literatim,  fulfilling  the  all-important  office  of 
a  direct  representation  of  ideas.  They  seem  to  have  been 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  any  sound  philosophical  views,  as 
by  thehr  own  experience.  To  those  who  have  acquired  a 
language  througn  the  ear,  words  are  sounds,  and  all  modes  of 
depicting  wonis  to  the  eye,  are  merely  representatives  of 
words.    Such  persons,  observing  that  to  their  own  noinds  the 
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sight  of  a  familiar  written  character  invariably  recalls  its  cor- 
responding articulation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attach  any  ideas  to  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing  without 
the  intervention  of  such  an  articulation,  hastily  conclude  that 
a  similar  necessity  e;xist8  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hence,  as 
we  have  observed,  some  instructors  hold  that  artificial  articu- 
lation, and  others  that  the  gestures  called  methodical  signs, 
are  necessary  to  stand  for  the  deaf  mute  between  written 
words  and  ideas. 

This  absurdity  has  been  well  exposed  in  the  Twenty-second 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  Sounds  having;  no  exist- 
ence for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  written  characters  devised  to  re- 
present sounds,  must,  for  them,  be  independent  characters, 
which  misty  indeed,  by  habit,  be  associated  with  certain  ges- 
tures, or  with  certain  movements  of  the  vocal  organs,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  be  retained  in  the  mind  independent- 
ly of  any  such  association.  What  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
aumb  has  not  been,  innumerable  times,  applied  to  for  a  defi- 
nition of  certain  words  or  phrases,  which  nis  pupils  had  met 
with  in  reading,  or  in  conversation  by  writing  with  those  who 
hear,  and  whicn  they  had  committed  to  memory  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  asking  their  meaning  ?  And  what  well  edu- 
cated mute,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  articulation,  cannot 
use  correctly  many  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  particular 
sign,  and  which  he  could  not  define  by  signs,  without  reflec- 
tion and  circumlocution  ? 

But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  written  words  are 
not  far  too  complex  for  the  mind  to  conduct  its  operations  by 
their  aid  with  ordinary  rapidity  and  facility.  We  confess 
that  all  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  several  very  eminent 
instructors  have  plead  the  cause  of  written  words,  have  fail- 
ed to  satisfy  us  on  this  point. 

Those  wno  maintain  the  practicability  of  leading  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  the  class  of 
written  signs  under  consideration,  and  to  conduct  their  own 
mental  operations  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  im- 
ages of  such  written  words, — appeal  to  various  well  known 
examples  of  ideographic  writing,  such  as  the  characters  usied 
in  algebra,  the  system  of  musical  notation,  and  especially  the 
written  language  of  the  Chinese. 

But  in  all  these  characters,  there  is  a  kind  of  unity  quite 
unknown  to  alphabetic  writing.    The  Chinese  characters  are. 
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probably,  the  most  complex  of  the  kind  known,  yet,  in  every 
one,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  single  radical  character,  represent- 
ing what  some  philosophers  style  the  mother  idea,  and  though 
two  or  three  otners  may  be  added,  forming  a  tout  ensemble 
very  complex  to  an  European  eye,  yet  each  of  these  has,  in 
theory  at  least,  its  appropriate  office  in  modifying  the  princi- 
pal idea. 

But  in  alphabetic  writing,  we  find  the  radicals  to  consist, 
not  of  a  single  character,  but  generally  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
and  sometimes  of  nearly  twice  that  number.  Pure  radicals, 
it  is  true,  do  not  usually  consist  of  a  great  number  of  letters, 
but  we  have  very  many  words  in  common  use,  which,  though 
compounds  or  derivatiyes  in  their  original  languages,  are 
primitives  to  the  Enclish  student.  Institution^  locmotwe, 
anniversary^  contemplate^ — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  labor  of  learning  our  language  is,  es- 
pecially to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  increased  many  fold  by  the 
multitude  of  compound  words  adopted  from  other  languages. 

Here,  however,  the  advocates  of  written  words  remind  us 
that  characters  thus  formed  of  several  letters  each,  are  anala- 
ffous  to  spoken  words  of  many  syllables,  which  we  find  no 
difficult  in  considering  as  the  direct  representatives  of  ideas, 
and  which  float  along  with  the  current  of  our  thoughts  with- 
out  our  being  sensible  of  any  embarrassment  from  meir  com- 
plexity. 

With  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  as  composed 
of  successive  letters,  as  probably  most  of  them  do,  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  cases  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  nearly  four  times 
as  many  letters  as  syllables  in  any  connected  discourse  in 
our  language.  If,  then,  a  language  can  be  found  which  em- 
ploys in  enunciating  propositions,  on  an  average,  three  or 
four  times  as  many  syllables  as  our  own,  such  a  langaage 
would  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

But,  as  words  of  many  syllables,  or  parts  equivalent  to  syl- 
lables, however  rapidly  they  may  be  uttered,  must  still  be  ut- 
tered by  successive  syllables,  and  however  rapidly  they  may 
pass  through  the  miml,  must  still  pass  by  successive  parts, 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  language  must  require,  on  an  aver- 
age, not  only  at  least  thrice  as  much  time  for  communicating 
ideas  as  our  own  language  requires,  but  alio  at  least  thrice 
as  much  time  for  any  mental  process,  whether  of  memory, 
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reason,  or  invention,  in  which  the  mind  busies  itself  directly 
wi^h  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas. 

The  disadvantage  just  mentioned  would,  it  is  true,  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  individual,  if  all  around  hioi  were  in 
the  same  situation.  But  there  are  few  who  will  prefer  to  use 
so  tedious  a  language  in  conversation,  when  they  can  employ 
one  £ar  more  rapid ;  and  hence,  a  person,  iffnorant  of  signs 
in  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  and  a  deai  mute  in  the  so* 
ciety  of  those  who  hear,  would  equally  find  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  greatest  part  of  what  was  passing  aroiind  them. 

This  slowness  of  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instrument  of 
communication  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  but,  if  a  corres- 
ponding slowness  as  an  instrument  of  thought  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  purposes  of  its  ad- 
vocates. Some  of  the  most  zealous  and  able  advocates  of 
alphabetic  writing,  have  been  fully  sensible  that  a  system  of 
signs  for  ideas  which,  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  puts 
thrice  the  ordinary  distance  between  the  premises  of  any 
proposition,  must  very  seriously  weaken  the  power  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  draw  conclusions  from  the  consideration  and 
comparison  of  those  premises.  Aware  that  such  a  tedious 
system  of  signs  for  ideas  could  hardly  ever  supplant  the  far 
more  rapid  language  of  gestures,  and  that,  if  it  could,  Ae 
change  would  be,  in  this  point  of  view,  far  from  advantageous, 
they  argue,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  regard 
words  as  units,  composed  indeed  of  parts,  but,  like  words  of 
one  syllable  to  those  who  hear,  with  those  parts,  or  ele- 
ments so  intimately  combined,  that  the  mind  becomes  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  word  only  by  a  particular  effort  of 
attention.  In  illustration,  we  are  referred  to  the  multitude  of 
natural  objects,  of  which,  when  become  familiar,  the  concep- 
tion is  instantaneous,  though  each  consists  of  a  great,  often  an 
indefinite  number  of  separable  parts.  Some  of  those  who 
thus  arffue,  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  we  may  even  say  the 
impossibility,  of  such  an  instantaneous  conception  of  words 
by  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  habitually  under  the 
forms  of  a  literatim  manual  alphabet,  as  nearly  all  do  in  whose 
education  such  an  alphabet  is  used  from  the  beginning,  ad- 
vise that  the  use  of  this  instrument,  convenient  and  time  sav- 
ins as,  compared  with  writing,  it  eminently  is,  be  avoided, 
till  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  acquire  the  habit  of  contemplat- 
ing words  as  units,  all  whose  (parts  behig  present  together 
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when  the  woxd  is  viewed  on  the  slale,  may  all  be  preseDt 
together  when  the  image  of  the  word  recurs  to  the  mfod. 

That,  in  this  case,  the  desired  faculty  of  the  instanta- 
neous cor)ceptio4k>^  words  may  be  attained,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deny,  though  the  comparison  with  natural  objects  is 
far  from  bringing  any  aid  to  the  argument.  Natural  objects, 
though  composed  ot  parts,  have  such  a  unity  of  individual 
character  throughout,  that  each  part  may  be  separately  re- 
cognized, as  belonging  to  one  particular  object,  and  lo  no 
other.  Cut  a  hickory  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  not  only  the 
baricy  the  wood,  the  leaf,  the  ameni,  the  nut,  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  the  most  cursory  observers  as  belonging  to  a  hickory, 
and  to  no  other  tree,  but  yet  more,  the  fragments  of  each  of 
these  parts  roust  be  made  very  small  indeed,  ere  it  will  become 
impossible  for  a  practical  botanist  to  say  to  what  tree  they  be- 
long. But  what  is  there  in  any  one  of  the  seven  letters,  com- 
posmg  the  word  hickory ^  to  suggest  that  particular  word, 
more  than  thousands  of  other  woras? 

The  case  is  the  same  with  all  homogeneous  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  art  of  man  : — and  though  there  are  many  aiti- 
ficial  objects  fashioned  out  of  materials  not  homogeneous,  ornot 
peculiar  to  that  object,  yet,  in  such  cases,  there  is  always  a 
certain  adaptation  of  materials  to  the  fabric,  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  usually  enables  us,  on  the  sight  of  any  frag- 
ment, to  say  to  what  object  it  had  belonged,  or,  at  least,  to 
enumerate  Uiose  to  which  it  might  have  belonged .  The  uses 
to  which  bricks  are  put,  other  than  diat  of  building  a  house, 
are  not  so  numerous  but  that  we  can  readily  enumerate  di^n, 
— ^but  who  can  enumerate  all  the  words  which  contain  the 
letter  k  ?  Again, — we  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  from  the  vriieel  of  a  coach,^— a  piece  of  window- 
glass  from  a  piece  of  wine-glass, — a  fragment  of  a  boot  from 
a  fragment  of  a  book-cover,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  but 
what  letter  is  there  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
word,  more  than  to  perhaps  five  thousand  other  words  f 

The  fact  is,  that  of  all  known  systems  of  written  charac- 
ters, those  of  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  are  the  worst  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  tbem 
there  is  no  distinction  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Conse- 
quently to  their  minds,  one  letter  is  equal  to  another,  and  the 
parts  of  words  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection  with. 
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or  depeadence  on  oue  another.  Axbitrary  characters  would 
be  apt  to  present  a  different  aspect.  They  might,  perhaps, 
often  be  compKcated  equally  with  the  former,  but  on  looking  at 
the  Chinese  cnaracters,  we  mid,  for  the  most  part,  certain  princi- 
pal strokes  stroncly  drawn,  to  which  other  strokes  are  sub- 
ordinate. A  stroke  on  one  side  of  the  character,  is,  also, 
often  matched  by  a  similar  stroke  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
one  character  is  frequently  distinguished  nrom  another  by 
having  its  strokes  in  pairs  or  in  threes,  instead  of  single  ones. 
Such  characters  are,  also,  brought  more  within  the  compass 
of  a  glance  ;  and  though  one  character  may  be  composed  of 
a  much  greater  mimber  of  strokes,  it  can  never  be  said  to  be 
longer,  and  hardly  to  be  larger  than  another.  Let  the  reader 
who  has  at  hand  a  specimen  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  written  words  of  some  other  language,  whose 
alphabet  is  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  him,  compare  the  two 
together,  and  be  will  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  former  are 
much  easier  to  recollect  than  the  latter  would  be,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sounds  they  represent. 

To  show  that  the  reasons  brought  in  support  of  a  propo- 
sition are  insufficient  or  inconousive,  is  not,  however,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Though  we  cannot 
recollect  written  words,  as  we  do  natural  objects,  by  the 
necessary  connection  or  adaptation  of  their  parts,  indepen- 
dently ol  the  sounds  they  represent,  still,  to  deny  the  possi- 
biUty  of  the  instantaneous  conception  of  such  a  word  would 
be,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous  conception  of 
a  single  letter,  or  of  a  smgle  arbitrary  character.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is  in  the  neater  or  less  de- 
free  of  effort  required  of  the  memory.  The  word  t^  or  or, 
for  example,  is  not  more  complex  than  the  single  letter  m, 
nor  the  word  do  more  so  than  the  letter^.  No  doubt,  the  power 
of  the  human  memory  to  retain  complex  forms  like  these, 
has  a  practical,  if  not  an  absolute  limit ;  but  the  power  cer- 
tainly exists  in  all  minds,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  degree 
may,  at  least  with  those  of  superior  faculties,  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

But,  if  we  concede  the  power  to  exist  to  the  extent  just 
stated,  we  must  also  admit  the  possibility  of  t])|B  instantaneous 
conception  of  two  or  more  woitls,--even  of  whole  sentences. 
There  are  many  sentences  which,  if  written  without  the  usual 
spaee  between  the  words,  would  appear  less  complex  than 
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some  single  words.  AJionisetrong^  presents  fewer  letters 
than  tile  single  word  representative.  AUontearsalambf  has 
no  more  letters  than  the  word  excommunication.  Words,  it 
is  true,  are  usually  separated,  but  so  are  letters,  not  only  in 
printed  books,  but  also  in  the  ordinary  use  of  words  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  through  the  medium  of  a  manual  alphabet. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  sentence  is  usually  translated  by  a  greater 
number  of  signs  than  a  single  word ;  but  many  words  must 
be  defined  by  several  signs, — ^while  many  sentences  may  be 
instanced  for  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, would  use  but  a  single  ffesture. 

We  grant,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous  con- 
ception of  whole  words,  provided  those  words,  fixed  on  paper, 
or  on  the  slate,  be  habitually  contemplated  as  a  single  complex 
form,  and  not  as  a  succession  of  letters.  We  even  amnit  that  the 
limit  at  which  words  become  too  complex  to  be  retained  in  the 
mind  as  single  characters,  may  be,  at  least  with  some  rarely  con- 
stituted minds,  much  beyond  the  greatest  degree  of  complex- 
ity found  in  any  single  word  in  our  language.  Will  the 
advocates  of  alphabetic  writing  desire  us  to  stop  here  ?  Or 
will  they  be  willing  to  admit  that  a  mind  that  can  conceive  as 
a  unit  a  word  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  letters,  can  equally  con- 
ceive as  a  unit  a  sentence  of  the  same  number  of  letters, 
though  distributed  in  five  or  six  words  ?  The  habit  of  taking 
in  at  a  single  glance  all  the  letters  composing  a  sentence,  is 
certainly  not  more  difficult  of  acquisition,  in  itself,  than  the 
habit  of  taking  in  at  a  single  elance  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters when  called  a  single  word,  and  if  we  suppose  the  former 
habit  once  acquired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  limits  to 
its  exercise. 

This  is  to  concede  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  privilege  far 
higher  than  those  who  hear  and  speak  possess  ;  a  raculty 
which  may  be  conceived  as  the  prerogative  of  a  superior 
order  of  intelligences ; — and  if  we  carry  the  idea  of  tne  in- 
stantaneous conception  of  sentences  to  its  full  extent,  and 
imaffine  a  mode  of  exhibiting  sentences  corresponding  in 
rapidity, — ^as  affording  the  medium  of  thought  and  of  com- 
munication to  an  Uriel  and  a  Gabriel. 

Though  the  ^higher  degrees  of  this  faculty  are  palpably 
Ijeyond  uie  powers  of  the  human  mind,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
an  inferior  aegree  is  denied  to  us,  more  in  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  our  languages  than  from  the  feebleness  of 
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our  intellectaal  powers.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
devise  words  that  should  stand  for  whole  sentences ;  and,  ia 
fact,  every  cultivated  and  refined  language  presents  many 
woids  which  can  only  be  translated  by  circumlocotions  in 
other  languages.  But,  from  the  limited  number  of  elements 
of  which  syUables  may  be  composed,  such  words  cannot  be 
devised,  to  any  considferable  extent,  without  making  them 
consist  of  nearly  or  quite  as  many  syllables  as  would  oe  ne« 
cessary  to  express  the  same  idea  in  separate  words.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  little  gained  by  their  use,  eidier  in  rapid- 
ity of  conception,  or  facility  of  communication. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  written  characters,  of 
which  the  elements  may  be  more  numerous,  and  capable  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  combinations  than  those  of  articu- 
lated  syllables.  In  that  written  language  which  is  probably 
read  by  many  millions  more  than  can  read  any  other  vnritten 
language,  we  are  told,  there  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
characters,  each  of  which,  when  once  become  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  mind,  can  of  course  be  recognized  at  a  fiance,  and 
conceived  as  instantly  as  we  conceive  a  single  syllable,  or  a 
single  object  of  sight.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  to  what 
extent  such  characters  might  be  multiplied  by  combinations, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  separate  characters  for  adverbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  even  for  verbs,  without  destroying  the  faculty  of 
instantaneous  perception.  It  is  evident  thaU  if  we  suppose 
the  radical  characters  sufficiently  simple,  any  simple  sen- 
tence might  be  represented  by  a  single  compound  character. 
And  the  absolute  limit  to  the  use  of  such  characters  with 
superior  intellects,  would  be  far  beyond  the  actual  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  in  practice. 

Such  a  language  would,  however,  be  attended  by  one  great 
disadvantage.  The  slowness  of  communication  would  halt 
so  far  behind  the  rapidity  of  thought,  that  either  the  mind 
must  be,  in  a  very  great  degree,  restricted  in  that  most  valu- 
able source  of  knowledge,  and  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
intellectual  activity, — ^free  communion  and  competition  with 
other  minds, — a  circumstance  which  must  react  most  unfa- 
vorably on  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  language 
itself;  or  else  some  other  medium  must  be  used  (sr  orakupiry 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  the  use  of  which  must 
veyy  seriously  impede  the  perfect  acquisition  of  the  medium 
by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  preserved,  and  thoughts  trans- 
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mitted  to  distant  friends,  and  to  posterity.  Thus  the  Chinese 
lue  a  spoken  language  auite  independent  of  their  written 
language,  and  thus  the  deaf  and  damb  are  driven,  by  the 
slownesaK)f  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instfument  of  commu- 
nication, to  the  language  of  gestures,  their  habitual  use  of 
which  Tery  seriously  obstructs  their  familiar  acquisition  of 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter 
class  of  learners  are  much  greater,  for  as  we  have  explsrined, 
our  written  language  is  to  a  person  ignorant  of  sounds  much 
more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  the  written  language  of  the 
Chinese. 

Were  a  written  language  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
formed,  or  were  mankind,  by  common  consent,  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  learn  a  new  one,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
devise  characters,  composed  of  elements  so  simple,  that  the 
comparative  slowness  of  writing  them,  compared  with  the 
rapioity  of  speech,  or  of  gestures,  if  it  dkl  not  quite  disap- 
pear, would  still  be  so  greaUy  reduced  as  to  present  no  serious 
obstruction  to  the  famiUar  acquisition  of  such  a  language  as 
an  instrument  of  communication. 

But  the  crook  cannot  be  straightened  in  the  oak,  that  grew 
in  the  sapling ;  and  to  substitute  a  regular  mathematical  out- 
line, like  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Washington,  for  the  present 
accidental  sinuosities  and  meanderings  of  New  York,  or  Lon- 
don, is  an  achievement  of  which  the  wildest  imagination  can 
hardly  dream.  However  ill  adapted  ordinary  alphabetic 
writing  may  be  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  is  still  the  only  instrument  of  communication  practicable 
for  all  deaf  mutes,  and  intelligible  to  men  in  ffeneral.  They 
must  therefore  be  content  to  take  it  as  they  find  it,  with  its 
anomalies,  its  complexity  of  parts,  and  its  slowness  of  repre- 
sentation. 

That  some  system  of  stenography  may  be  devised  for  the 
dei^f  and  dumb,  which,  while  it  should  represent  the  same 
elements  represented  by  ordinary  writing,  should  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  its  elements,  both  simplify  the  pupil's 
ideas  of  words,  and  greatly  abridge  the  time  necessary  for 
exhibiting  them,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  But,  though 
sucb'SysteoK  may  have  been  devised,  and  their  value  acknow* 
ledged  by  some  eminent  teachers,  no  such  system  is  known 
to  be  in  use  in  any  existing  institution.  Alphabetic  writing 
is  universally  taught  under  the  fonx\  only  in  which  it  is  gen- 
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erally  mtelligible.  To  this  form  we  muat  therefore,  at  present, 
conmie  our  attention. 

Complicated  as  are  the  arbitrary  characters  for  words 
which  ordinary  writing  presents  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  voa 
have  found  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  instantaneous  concep- 
tion of  such  characters  is  possible,  nor  yet  that  they  may  be 
immediately  associated  with  ideas^  But  what  is  abstractly 
possible  for  those  of  superior  faculties,  is  not  therefore  prac- 
ticable for  the  average  class  of  learners.  That  the  use  of 
such  characters  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages  is  evident, 
when  we  find  that  a  deaf  mute  is  considered  to  do  uncom- 
monly well,  when  he  attains  a  command  of  language  which 
would  be  considered  quite  mediocre  in  a  foreigner  learning  , 
our  language.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  the  in- 
stantaneous conception  of  virritten  words  to  be  attained,  we 
have  still  to  enquire  whether  such  written  charactec?  can  be 
expected  to  become,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  ordinary 
instruments  of  thought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  very 
few,  if  any,  have  acquired  the  ability  so  to  use  them,  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  and  if  we  should  show  that  no  care  and 
pains  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  no  extension,  even,  of  the 
period  of  instruction,  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
secure  this  result,  we  may  hope  that  our  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ynll  adopt  some  system  of  signs  representing 
words,  more  likely  to  secure  a  resjult  so  essential  as  that  of 
leading  the  pupil  to  think  directly  and  habitually  in  words  or 
their  equivalents.  The  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  signs, 
is  in  our  view,  (and  in  that  view  we  do  not  stand  aloos,)  the 
great  desideratum  in  the  art  of  deaf  mute  instruction. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  question  just  proposed, 
we  will  recapitulate  certain  propositions  growing  out  of  the 
topics  alreaay  discussed. 

1 .  A  knowledge  of  ordinary  alphabetic  vndting  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  point  is  self-evident. 
But,  farther : 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them,  more  than  for  mankind  in 
genera],  to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  written  words. 
Yet: 

3.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  propose  to  give  them  a  perfect 
'  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  countrymen,    to  lead 

them  to  associate  their  ideas  habitually  and  immediately  with 
a  system  of  signs  parallel  with,  and  readily  convertible  into 
the  words  of  that  language. 
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4.  In  the  choice  of  such  a  systeoit  the  inteUigibility  of  its 
signs  among  men  in  general,  though  not  essential,  (as  the 
definition  just  given  implies  the  ready  convertibility,  one 
iniD  another,  of  the  corresponding  signs  of  different  systems,) 
is  an  advantaffe  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  as  it  will  save  the 
pupil  the  double  labor  of  learning  one  system  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  and  another  as  an  instrument  of  communi- 
cation. 

5.  A  consideration  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
universal  intelligibility  of  the  svstem  of  signs  selected,  is  its 
capability  of  supplying  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  convenient 
instrument  of  colloquiu  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  more  intimate  associates  who  hear.  The  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired  by  both  classes  of  persons,  the 
rapidity  of  coimnunication  which  it  admits,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  using  it  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
ought  therefore  to  be  paramount  considerations. 

The  systems  of  signs  representing  words  known  to  be  in 
usearemur;  1.  The  labial  alphabet,  accompanied  by  ani- 
ficial  articulation;  2.  Ordinary  writing;  3.  The  ordinary 
manual  alphabet;  4.  Methodic  signs.  Of  these  only  the 
first  two  fill  the  minor  condition  of  being  generally  intelligible 
among  men.  Not  one  of  the  four  can  be  said  to  fulfil,  to  the 
desired  extent,  the  paramount  condition  of  furnishing  a  con- 
venient instrument  of  colloquial  intercourse,  for-  reasons  in 
some  cases  self-evident,  and  in  others  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

There  remain  two  modes  of  representing  words,  far  supe- 
rior in  many  respects  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  hardly  yet 
used  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  namely,  steno- 
graphy, and  syllabic  dactylology.  These  we  shall  hereafter 
consider. 

Of  the  labial  alphabet  accompanied,  of  course^  by  artificial 
articulation,  we  shall  say  but  little  in  this  place.  Its  disad- 
vant^es  are  well  set  forth  in  the  Twenty-second  Report  of 
the  ^lew  Yoik  Institution.  It  is  in  far  the  gieater  number  of 
cases,  extremely  difficult  of  acquisition  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  when  aoouired,  its  use  is  almost  always  irksome 
and  painful  to  the  deaf  mute,  and  from  the  harshness  and 
indistinctness  of  his  articulation,  disa^eable  to  those  who 
bear.  Hence,  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  taught  at  all  in  this 
country.    And  though  there  are  many  European  institutions 
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in  which  it  is  made  the  special  business  of  instruction,  the 
pupils,  even  of  those  institutions,  hardly  ever  use  it  in  their 
ordinary  social  intercourse  among  themselves  ;  and  but  few 
ever  acquiie  it  so  as  to  find  it  beneficial,  in  any  considerable 
degree^  in  an  intercourse  with  strangers.  Its  greatest  value 
is  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  deaf  mute  and 
those  whom  he  too  often  meets  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, who  can  read  and  write  but  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all,  and  who,  when  grown  old  before  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing the  signs  on  his  account  arises,  seldom  acquire  any 
skill  in  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Such  cases  are, 
fortunately,  more  rare  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 

Ordinary  writing  demands  a  much  more  particular  consid- 
eration. While  it  fulfills  the  condition  of  being  generally 
intelligible,  it  is,  in  other  respects,  the  most  ill  adapted  for 
ordinary  colloquial  intercourse  of  any  instrument  that  could  be 
chosen.  But  as  some  teachers  of  eminent  ability  have  main- 
tained that  by  rigorous  perseverance  in  its  use,  by  forcing  it 
:  on  the  attention  of  their  pupils,  and  by  exacting  it  from  them 
whenever  tbey  are  capable  of  using  it,  the  difficulties  which 

J>revent  it  from  supplying  the  direct  machinery  of  intellectual 
abor  may  be  finally  overcome,  we  will  examine  this  point 
more  in  detail. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  the  necessity  for  so  severe  a 
course.  The  extra  labor  thus  exacted  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  would,  in  our  view,  be  much  more  profita- 
bly bestowed  in  familiarizing  both  with  some  mode  of  repre- 
senting words  more  simple  and  convenient.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  ready  use  of  ordinary  writing, 
,  *  tliat  the  pupil  should  conceive  words  primarily  under  that 
form,  since  we  never  do  ourselves,  and  written  words  may  as 
well  be  ijie  signs  of  words  to  him  as  to  us.  It  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  theref(»re,  to  show  that  some  other  mode  of  repre- 
senting words  is  far  preferable,  both  for  colloquial  use  and 
in  intellectual  operations.  But  we  go  still  farther.  As  we 
have  already  intimated,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  rigorous  and  exclusive 
use  of  ordinary  writing  is,  as  a  general  rule,  wholly  impracti* 
cable. 

As  we  explained  on  a  former  page,  the  office  of  signs  for 
ideas  is  two-fold.  First:  to  replace,  by  something  more 
simple  and  tangible,  the  images  recalled  by  the  laborious 
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process  of  direct  intuitioo  ;  and  second :  to  stand  as  the  r^ 
resentatives.  of  the  results  of  reflection  and  comparison.  In 
the  former  case,  signs  represent  sensible  objects  and  actions ; 
in  the  latter,  they  stand  lor  ideas  pertaining  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  worlds. 

With  regard  to  tb^  former  class,  it  is  evident  that  a  sign,  as 
an  instrument  of  thought,  is  yalueless,  if  it  be  itself  more 
complex,  or  more  difficult  of  direct  conception  than  the  real 
image  for  which  we  would  substitute  it.  And  this  we  believe 
to  be  manifestly  the  case  with  many,  if  not  all  the  signs  fur- 
nished by  ordinary  writing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  woids 
elephant^  houses  book^eagUf  chain,  gate.  Let  the  reader  who 
is  umiliar  with  the  appearance  of  those  objects,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  try  which  he  can  most  easily  contemplate,  the  outlines 
of  the  objects,  or  the  outlines  of  the  written  words.  Neither, 
we  may  add,  is  the  outline  of  the  object  more  difficult  or  te- 
dious to  trace  with  a  pen,  to  one  as  much  practised  in  linear 
drawing  as  in  writing. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  when  we  come  to  actions.  A 
single  image  or  group  of  images  which  the  mind  can  con- 
template at  once,  is  equivalent  to  a  whole  sentence.  Wh^i 
we  say  :  the  frightened  horse  ran  away  wM  his  terr^ed 
rider;  or,  the  old  man  walks  slowly  and  feebly  along  \  we 
ourselves,  simply  and  easily  conceived  as  are  words  to  us, 
find  no  more  dimculty  in  contemplating  the  group  or  image 
described,  than  in  calling  over  the  sounds  used  tg  describe  it. 
And  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  deaf  mute,  however  familiar 
with  written  words,  should  find  it  as  easy  to  run  over  in  his 
mind  the  group  of  written  words  arbitrarily  representing  the 
ima^e,  as  to  recall  the  image  itself. 

Even,  then,  if  a  deaf  mute  had  never  learned  to  substitute, 
for  a  long  pantomimic  description  of  an  object,  a  single  ex- 
pressive gesture,  though,  in  that  case,  he  might  use  a  written 
word  as  the  most  convenient  instrument  ot  communication, 
even  with  his  daily  associates,  still  it  could  hardly,  in  hh 
private  meditations,  replace  the  actual  image  of  the  object. 
The  case  is  widely  different  from  that  of  sounds,  which  not 
only  furnish  signs  for  objects  more  simple  than  the  outlines 
of  the  objects  themselves,  but,  yet  more,  belong  to  a  very 
different  class  of  percepttons, — a  claers,  for  retaining  and 
combining  which,  when  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  defect 
of  hearing,  the  human  mind  has  an  aptitude  quite  remarkable,  . 
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and  certainly  not  exhibited,  in  the  same  degree,  with  respect 
to  any  other  class  of  arbitrary  signs. 

Whether  this  greater  facility  of  retaining  perceptions  of  ar- 
ticulated sounds  be  innate  in  the  constitution  oi  the  human 
mind,  or  only  the  fruit  of  early  and  long  continued  habit,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  thepresentargumenttoinquire.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  children, .  whether  themselves  deaf  or  not, 
brought  up  among  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  will  learn  a  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs  with  the  same  facility  which  those 
who  hear  display  in  learning  a  language  of  words  ;  and  will 
acquire  considerable  expertness  in  such  a  language,  long  be- 
fore their  attention  can  be  fixed  on  the  written  characters  for 
words.  This  is  precisely  on  the  same  principle  that  every 
child  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  even  a  very  indiffer- 
ently executed  picture,  before  he  can  remember  a  single  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet.  From  such  facts,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  only  a  language  of  gestures,  can  ever  become 
to  a  deaf  mute  what  speech  is  to  us, — ^alanffuage  to  be  learn- 
ed in  the  first  dawnings  of  the  intellect,  and  to  become  linked 
to  our  ideas  in  bonds  knit  before  the  memory  began  its  re- 
cord, and  sitting  so  easily  as  to  be  felt  as  incumbrances  no 
more  than  the  every  day  clothes  we  wear. 

If  the  view  of  tlie  case  just  taken  is  correct,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  possible  that  a  deaf  mute  will  ever  habituaUy  and  invol- 
untarily think  by  the  intuition  of  written  words  as  represent- 
atives, merely,  of  sensible  objects  and  their  qualities,  changes 
and  relations,  which  he  can  readily  conceive  by  immediate 
intuition  and  express  by  pantomime.  For  him  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  reverse  the  ancient  fable,  and  compel  the  knight 
to  carry  the  horse  on  ordinary,  that  the  horse  might  carry  him 
on  extraordinary  occasions. 

But  when  we  come  to* consider  that  class  of  ideas  beyond 
the  limits  of  real  intuition,  which  the  mind  can  hardly  con- 
template, apart  from  some  sign  employed  to  express  them,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  written  words  may  be  habitually  em- 
ployed as  the  direct  representatives  of  such  ideas,  provided 
the  idea  has  not  been  previously  associated  with  some  sign 
more  simple  and  convenient.  And  we  believe  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  extent  to  which  deaf  mutes  wiH  avail  them- 
selves of  the  images  of  written  words  as  the  habitual  instru- 
ment of  thought ;  namely,  for  the  expression  of  general  and 
abstract  ideas  for  which  they  have  devised  no  simple  ges^ 
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tare ;  to  which  must  be  added  proper  names  of  persons  or 
objects  not  known  to  them  by  sight. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  case,  we  appeal  to 
every  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  who  has  taken  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  mental  habits  of  his  pupils.  There  is  no 
better  criterion  of  these  habits  than  that  afforded  by  the  free 
and  unrestrained  flow  of  thoughts  in  the  moments  of  familiar 
conversation.  The  educated  deaf  and  dumb|  in  their  ordina- 
ry conversations  with  each  other,  will  very  often  use  single 
words  to  supply  the  want  of  convenient  signs  for  certain  ideas, 
and  particularly  for  proper  names  of  strangers,  distant  places, 
etc.,  but  they  will  seldom  spontaneously  use  words  in  con- 
nected sentences.  Thus,  here  and  there  an  unconnected 
word  will  float  along  mingling  with  the  crowd  of  images  and 
gestures  of  which  their  thoughts  are  composed,  and  the  number 
of  words  so  used  will  no  doubt  be  greater,  in  proportion  as 
their  language  of  signs  is  less  zealously  cultivated,  and  ex- 
tended by  their  teachers. 

Such  mental  habits,  while  they  admit  of  an  indefinite  ac- 
quisition of  single  words,  are  very  unfavorable  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  construction.  Deaf 
mutes  who  thus  use  words,  may  be  admitted  to  think,  so  far, 
in  written  words,  but  not  in  written  language, — ^at  least  not 
in  the  written  language  we  would  teach  them. 

But,  though  we  seriously  doubt  the  practicability,  if  not  the 
possibility  of  leading  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  to  use,  habitually  and 
involuntarily,  the  images  of  written  words  in  connected  sen- 
tences, as  the  ordinary  machinery  of  thought,  we  do  not  by 
any  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  leading  them,  after  some 
years'  instruction  in  written  language,  to  associate  their  ideas 
directly  with  written  sentences  by  a  special  efibrt  of  the  mind. 
To  attain  the  ability  to  do  this  will,  except  with  the  few  gift- 
ed with  superior  faculties,  require  a  considerably  longer  term 
of  instruction  than  is  often  allowed,  and  a  more  persevering 
and  exclusive  use  of  words,  than  most  deaf  mutes  will  consent 
to,  while  the  use  in  conversation  of  words,  or  their  equiva- 
lents continues  as  tedious  as  at  present.  Still  this  ability  has 
certainly  been  acquired  by  many  deaf  mutes.  The  well  ed- 
ucated mute  will  read  understandingly  or  write  from  memory 
whole  pages  without  the  intervention  of  gestures,  unless  he 
has  been  carefully  taught  to  regard  words  as  merely  the  re- 
presentatives  of  gestures ;  and  may  also  acquire  the  ability 
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to  write,  in  his  own  independent  compositions,  by  the  direct 
contemplation  of  the  necessary  grammatical  relations  and 
connectives  between  the  principal  words  of  each  sentence. 
Similar  faculties  have  been  acquired,  with  respect  to  some  * 
foreign  or  dead  language,  by  multitudes  who  yet  never  at- 
tained the  ability  to  think  habitually  and  involuntarily. in  the 
forms  of  that  language,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
foreign  language,  requiring  more  ejBTort  to  understand,  and  a 
far  greater  degree  of  effort  to  employ  than  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  read  or 
write  a  language  without  employing  any  process  of  transla- 
tion, is  very  dinerent  from  the  ability  to  think  without  sensi- 
ble effort  in  that  language.  In  our  private  meditations  we 
seldom  trouble  ourselves  with  more  words  or  phrases  than 
are  necessary  to  the  exact  expression  of  our  ideas ;  and  tliese 
will  be  such  as  most  readily  present  themselves,  consequent- 
ly, in  most  cases  such  as  we  have  been  most  in  the  habit  of 
employing  in  connection  with  those  ideas.  Yet  we  may  be 
able  to  recall,  after  reflection,  many  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous  words  and  phrases,  either  in  our  own  language 
or  in  others,  and  we  can  recognize  a  still  greater  number  of 
such  synonymes,  when  we  meet  with  them  in  reading  or 
conversation.  It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  many  can 
read  a  {oreifrn  language  who  cannot  write  it.  And  thus,  to 
the  educated  mute,  written  sentences  will,  in  general,  be  only 
synonymes  for  certain  expressions  in  his  own  language  of  ges- 
tures. The  former  may,  perhaps,  by  an  effort  more  or  less 
laborious,  be  recalled  independently  of  the  latter,  but  they 
will  hardly  ever  recur  to  the  mind  spontaneously. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  deaf  mute,  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  society  of  those  who  understand  his  gestures,  and 
placed  in  situations  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  read  and 
write,  will  not,  by  degrees  discontinue  the  use  of  gestures, 
and  of  real  images  in  his  private  meditations  ;  and  thus,  from 
acquiring  more  and  more  the  facility  of  thinking  in  written 
words,  at  last  come  to  do  it  involuntarily  ?  A  similar  change 
of  mental  habits  often  occurs  to  persons  who  have  resided 
many  years  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  have  been  compelled 
tto  use  its  language  and  disuse  their  own.  That  the  result  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  tnink  jt  will  arrive, 
if  at  all»  much  more  tardily  than  in  the  case  of  a  person  dis- 
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using  his  own  language  in  favor  of  one  composed  of  the  same 
elements,  not  ▼erv  dissimilar  in  its  general  syntax,  not  essen- 
tially more  complex  in  the  composition  of  its  individual  signs, 
•  not  much,  if  any  more  burdensome  to  the  memory,  and  equal- 
ly rapid  as  an  instrument  oi  communication. .  In  all  these 
points,  as  we  have  shown,  ordinary  written  language  com- 
pares most  disadvantaffeously  with  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  more  intimate  associates  usually 
find  it  much  easier  and  more  convenient  to  acquire  and  use 
their  own  language  of  gestures,  to  an  extent  aufficiem  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  man  to  submit  to  the  labor  of  writiDg  words. 
We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  thoso^  who  hold  that  habit 
alone  determines  the  deaf  mute  to  associate  his  ideas  with 
gestures  rather  than  with  written  words.  We  might  as  well 
say  it  is  only  habit  which  decides  the  man  of  wealth  to  carry 
in  his  pocket  a  thousand  dollars  in  bank  notea  rather  than  in 
silver.  If  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  writing  do  not 
amount  to  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  supposed  change 
will,  in  rare  cases,  and  with  minds  of  peculiar  structure  finally 
supefvene,  still  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  result  is, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  altoffether  hopeless,  or  at 
least,  that  the  ordinary  experience  oi  mankind  cannot  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  its  practicability. 

We  have  already  observed  that  nearly  all  deaf  mutes  who 
have  been  taught,  from  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in 
language,  to  spell  words  on  their  fingers  by  means  of  a  literal 
tim  manual  alphabet,  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  words, 
whatever  form  those  immediately  before  the  eye  may  assume, 
as  composed  of  those  successive  positions  of  the  fingers 
which  represent  each  successive  letter,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, words  must  appear  to  them  to  consist  of  three  or  four 
umes  as  many  successive  parts  as  to  us,  who  conceive  words 
by  successive  syllables.  As  an  instrument  of  communication, 
the  manual  alphabet  is  far  superior  to  writing.  It  is  less  uni- 
versally intelligible,  it  rn  true,  but  it  may  be  used,  after  prac- 
tice, with  greater  rapidity.  Those  with  whom  a  deal  per- 
son will  often  have  to  associate,  able  to  spell,  but  hardly  to 
write,  find  it  much  easier  to  acquire  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  than  to  learn  to  write  rapidly  and  legi- 
bly. It  may  also  be  used  in  a  light  wholly  insu$cient  to 
read  writing.  It  may  be  employed  in  a  conversation  between 
two  persons  at  the  distaiTce  of  several  yards,  even  from  the 
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windows  of  opposite  houses  on  a  narrow  street,  without  re- 
quiring a  page  to  carry  to  and  fro  the  tablets.  It  may  be 
used  where  writing  materials  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where 
some  obstacle,  as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  might  make  them 
useless.  It  admits  to  a  much  greater  degree  man  writing,  of 
that  character  of  life  and  animation  given  to  conyersation,  by 
the  observation  on  the  part  of  the  interlocutors  of  each  other's 
countenance  and  gestures.  Finally,  it  is  to  some  extent, 
available  as  an  instrument  of  communication  in  the  dark ; 
and  thus  has  been  used  to  communicate  with  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  who,  after  learning  the  meaning  of  words,  had  be- 
come blind.  But  however  superior  it  may  be  to  ordinary 
writing  as  an  instrument  of  communication,  as  an  instrument 
of  thought  its  disadvantages,  as  we  have  already  dhown,  are 
even  greater.  Its  positions  should,  therefore,  be  used  rather 
as  the  signs  of  written  words  than  as  the  material  of  words. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  forms  under  which,  in 
American  institutions,  words  are  presented  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  only  other  form  known  to  be  in  use,  that  of  the 
labial  alphabet,  we  have  observed,  is  in  most  cases  much 
more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  even  writing,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  taught  in  our  schools.  We  have  discovered,  as  yet, 
no  mode  of  representing  wovds  capable  of  furnishing  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  signs  for  ideas  sufficiently  simple  and  convenient 
to  compete  with  their  natural  language  of  pantomime,  and  to 
supply  for  them  the  ordinary  dialect  of  conversation,  which 
we  have  sliown  is  an  essential  condition  to  any  system  of 
signs  designed  to  supply  the  direct  machinei^  oi  thought. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  system  of  signs  called 
methodic.  In  the  view  of  many,  these  furnish  the  necessa- 
ry connecting  links  between  words  and  ideas.  Though  not 
directly  representing  words,  nor  yet  generally  intelligible, 
nor  even  by  any  means  easy  of  acquisition  to  the  acquaintan- 
ces of  a  deaf  mute,  they  possess  the  important  advantage  of 
simplicity,  and  are  thus  easily  retained  and  combined  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  learners  for  whose  use  they  are  design- 
ed. And  they  may,  with  much  labor  indeed,  be  extended 
till  every  word  in  the  language  is  associated  with  its  corres- 
ponding sign.  But  when  we  find  that  the  institutions  which 
use  these  signs,  have  not  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
producing  pupils  thoroughly  conversant  with  written  lan- 
guage, we  may  well  be  led  to  suspect  practical  disadvantages 
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in  their  use,  greater  than  at  first  sight  appear.  In  fact  we 
shall  find  that,  whatever  be  the  case,  metnodic  signs  never 
become  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  A  particular 
formula  of  written  language  may  be  retained  in  the  mind 
more  readily  by  associating  the  words  which  compose  it  with 
these  signs  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  their  advan- 
tages in  the  point  of  view  under  consideration. 

We  will  pause  a  moment  to  enquire  into  the  causes  vhich 
have  prevented  those  instructors,  who  have  relied  on  methodic 
siffns,  from  deriving  from  them  in  practice,  the  'advantages 
which  their  theory  seems  to  promise.  Methodic  signs  con- 
sist in  part,  of  those  abbreviations  of  pantomime  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  ordinary  social  intercouise,  and  in 
part  of  signs,  sometimes  derived  from  the  former,  and  some- 
times purely  arbitrary,  devised  by  the  teacher  to  stand  for 
grammatical  inflections  and  words  of  grammatical  connec- 
tion, for  which  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
rarely  has  any  corresponding  gestures.  Signs  of  the  former 
class,  though  quite  numerous  in  every  community  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  still  far  from  sufficient  to  represent  all  the 
words  of  a  copious  and  refined  language.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  teacher  who  uses  methodic  signs,  to 
devise  new  gestures  in  proportion  as  his  pupil's  knowledge 
of  words  is  extended.  If  these  gestures  are  nappily  chosen, 
they  are  readily  adopted  into  the  ordinary  colloquial  dialect 
of  the  pupils,  and  very  many  of  them  will  have  learned  by 
usage  firom  the  more  advanced,  the  gesture  representing  a 
word,  long  before,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  they  reach  the 
word  itself.  Though  in  this  case  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is 
lightened,  as  he  is  saved  the  necessity  of  a  long  pantomimic 
explanation  of  a  particular  word,  when  he  finds  that  the  pupil 
already  possesses  a  gesture  expressing  the  same  idea, — ^yet, 
the  multiplication  of  signs  of  this  description  encourages  the 
pupil  to  make  more  constant  use  of  his  favorite  language  of 
gestures,  by  supplying  its  deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  signs  representing  grammatical  inflections  or  words  of 
grammatical  connection,  being  not  only  entirely  useless  in  the 
language  of  pantomime,  but  very  often  incompatible  with  the 
employment  of  that  language  in  its  most  pleasing  and  expres- 
sive form,  never  to  any  extent  become  colloquial.  The  prin- 
cipal assistance  they  were  designed  to  render,  namely,  famil- 
iarizing the  pupil  with  the  S]mtax  of  artificial  language  by 
daily  colloquial  use,  is  thus  entirely  lost. 
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Methodic  signs  have  been  employed  with  great  success  by 
6ome  eminent  instructors  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  written  discourse.  They  are,  however,  employed  only  in 
dictating  sentences  in  the  school  room.  As  a  system  of 
si^ns  representing  words,  they  are  even  less  likely  to  become 
colloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  written  words  them- 
selves. Their  employment  therefore,  however  advantageous 
it  may  b^in  the  point  just  mentioned,  in  no  wise  tends  to  re- 
move the  great  difficulty.  Such  signs  skilfully  used,  may 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
think  in  words,  or  to  form  a  system  of  ideas  parallel  to  words. 

After  the  view  we  have  given  of  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing all  the  modes  of  exhibiting  words  now  in  use,  the  reader 
wul,  probably,  cease  to  feel  surprise  that  only  here  and  there 
a  solitary  mute  has  attained  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  that  to  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  reading  of  an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  is  a  task 
too  irksome  to  be  attractive.  By  extending  the  period  of  in- 
struction, a  more  gratifying  degree  of  success  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  realized,  out  even  this  will  be  insufficient  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  while  the  colloquial  use  of  words 
continues  as  slow  and  wearisome  as  it  is  at  present. 

Unless,  then,  some  mode  can  be  discovered  of  exhibiting 
to  the  eye  written  words  or  their  equivalents,  with  a  rapidity 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  speech,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  must,  with 
rare  exceptions,  ever  remain  inferior  to  other  men  in  the 
ability  to  seize  with  facility  the  precise  ideas  conveyed  in 
written  sentences ;  and  still  more  mferior  in  the  ability  to  ex- 
press their  own  ideas  with  clearness,  propriety  and  elegance. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  words  can  be  discov- 
ered, is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Two  systems  of  signs  for  words  have  been  proposed  fo 
this  end;  namely,  stenography,  and  syllabic  dactylology 
Neither  is  known  to  form  part  of  the  system  of  any  existing 
institution  ;  nor  is  it  known  that  the  first  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  any  fair  experiment  in  the  instruction  of 
thedeaf  and  dumb.  Syllabic  manual  signs  have  been  em- 
ployed by  particular  instructors  with  eminent  success ;  but 
the  systems  of  those  instructors  are  either  lost,  or  from  the 
multiplicity  of  arbitrary  positions  which  they  present,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  acquisition  even  for  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and,  therefore,  impracticable  as  a  means  of 
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colloquial  intercourse  between  the  deaf  mute  and  his  friends 
and  relatives  who  hear. 

The  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  will  not  permit 
our  examining  the  few  systems  whicn  have  been  proposed ; 
or  even  bestowing  more  than  a  hasty  glance  on  the  principles 
which  must  serve  as  guides  in  devising  a  system  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Such  an  examination  would  more- 
oTer  transcend  the  design  of  the  present  essay,  Whicn  is  rather 
to  show  what  has  been  done  than  what  mny  possibly  be  done. 

A  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  whether  written  or  manual, 
for  every  syllable,  or  even  ftir  the  greater  numbcHr  of  com- 
monly occurring  syllables  in  a  language  so  abounding  in 
monosyllaUes,  and  so  multitudinous  and  irregular  in  the 
forms  of  its  syllables  as  our  own,  is  manifestly  an  impracti- 
cable creation.  A  system  of  stenography,  or  of  tachy-dactyl- 
ology,  to  be  useful,  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  fami- 
liar to  every  reader  who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  any 
of  the  systems  of  short-hand  so  rife  at  this  day ;  namely,  the 
selection  for  each  letter  of  a  mark  or  sign  so  simple  that, 
while  each  letter  continues  separately  recognizable,  the  com- 
bination of  several  letters  to  form  a  syllable  or  a  word,  shall 
hardly  be  more  complex,  or  require  more  time  to  form  than  a 
single  letter  by  the  alphabets  in  common  use.  The  learning 
of  suoh  a  system  would  be  reduced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  learning  of  an  alphabet ;  and  the  onlv  remaining  difficul- 
ty would  be  to  acquire  the  expertness  in  its  use  which  diligent 
practice  would  soon  cive. 

None  of  the  publirfied  systems  of  stenography  for  the  use 
of  reporters  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  system  tor  the  latter  must  provide  for  spelling 
words  at  length,  and  according  to  the  usual  orthography,  as 
well  as  for  abbreviating  them.  The  necessity  of  giving  the 
pen  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  human  voice,  a  rapidity 
not  essentia]  to  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  leads  the 
stenographer  into  such  violent  abbreviations  that  the  same 
character  stands  for  many  different  words,  if  slightly  similar 
in  sound,  and  the  most  expert  reporter  is  oblig^  to  rely  on 
the  connection  to  decypher  his  own  writing.  The  absurdity 
of  proposing  such  a  system  for  a  class  of  learners,  who  can 
know  nothing  of  resemblances  in  sound  between  words  dif- 
ferent in  orthography,  and  for  whom  the  most  distinct  per- 
ception of  each  word  is  often  insufficient  to  determine  the 
sense,  is  too  palpable  to  require  illustration. 
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It  may  be  doubted  wbeiher  the  adyantages  derivable  from 
the  best  system  of  stdDography  that  could  be  devised,  would 
repay  the  instructor  of  the  deadf  and  dumb,  for  the  labor  of  fa- 
^  miliarizin^  himself  and  his  pupils  with  that  mode  of  writing. 
Such  familiarity  can  only  oe  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
years  ;  and  after  all,  the  tediousness  of  ordinary  writing  as 
an  instrument  of  record,  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  of 
deliberate  composition,  are  disadvantages  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  only  share  in  common  with  those  who  hear.  It  is  only 
when  the  former  are  compelled  to  use  it  in  cases  in  which 
the  latter  would  use  speecn, — ^whether  in  social  intercourse, 
or  for  the  more  rapid  repetiticm  of  lessons  and  of  examples  in 
the  school-room, — ^that  the  want  of  some  more  rapid  and  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibiting  words  begins  to  be  seriously  felt. 
In  such  cases  a  syllabic  dactylology  would  be  as  raucn  pre- 
ferable to  stenography  as  the  ordinary  manual  alphabet  is 
preferable  to  ordinary  writing.  Indeed,  all  the  advantages 
enumerated  in  another  page,  as  giving  to  the  ordinafy  man- 
ual alphabet  a  preference  over  writing,  as  an  instrument  of 
communication,  would  be  equally  ap|)licable  to  a  welldevised 
system  of  syUabic  dactylolosy ;  while  the  sinffleobjection  tothe 
former  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  namely  tne  multiplicity  of 
successive  parts  into  which  it  necessarily  divides  every  word, 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  latter  system. 

Whether  fxof  system  of  dactylolosy  can  be  devised  which 
shall  impose  no  greater  burtlien  on  £e  memory  of  those  who 
hear  than  the  learning  of  a  new  alphabet,  while  it  shall  admit 
of  a  rapidity  of  exhibiting  words  materially  greater  than  by 
the  manual  alphabets  now  in  use,  is  a  problem  on  the  solu- 
tion of  which  probably  depends  the  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  words  can  be  made  colloquial  among  the  dear  and 
dumb,  and  whether  the  language  of  their  countrymen  will 
ever  cease  to  be  to  them  a  foreign  language  ?.  To  many  it 
appears  altogether  impracticable.  The  writer,  however,  has 
devised  a  system  which  be  is  rather  sanguine  will  answer 
the  ends  proposed ;  but  which  he  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
.  tunity  of  testing  by  experiment 

Upon  many  of  the  points  hitherto  considered,  there  exists 
among  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  considerable,  often 
a  radical  diversity  of  opinion,  or  of  practice,  and  some  of  the 
views  we  have  expressed  may,  by  many,  be  dissented  from ; 
but  there  are  other  aids  to  this  class  of  teachers,  the  want  oif 
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which  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  concernmg 
the  importance  oi  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
One  great  desideratum  is  a  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  ordinary  dictionaries  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  their  use, — the  definitions  in  such  dictionaries  be- 
ing very  often  harder  to  understand  than  the  word  defined. 
A  chilcl  learning  a  foreign  language,  is  provided,  not  only 
with  a  vocabulary  explaining  each  term  in  that  language  by 
equivalent  terms  in  his  own,  but  also  with  another,  furnishing 
him  with  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  language  he  is 
to  learn  for  each  term  of  his  own.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  remark,  the  language  of  gestures  or  the  pan- 
tomine  is  the  native  language  of  the  deaf  mute ;  and  the 
written  language  we  attempt  to  teach  them,  remains,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  acquired  it,  a  foreign  language.  Let  us 
suppose  they  have  acquired  a  respectable  stock  of  words, 
say,  besides  the  many  they  have  forgotten,  two  or  three 
thousandt  which,  however,  have  seldom  been  selected  accord- 
ing to  any  regular  method.  These  amount  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  words  in  common  use,  and  to  less  than  one-tenth 
of  those  in  occasional  use,  besides  that  many  of  them  will 
often  occur  in  connections  givinc  them  a  new  sense.  In 
reading  any  ordinary  book,  therefore,  they  will  meet  in  every 
page,  indeed,  almost  in  every  line,  with  unknown  or  uufa- 
miliar  words  or  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  application  to  the  teacher,  who  may  not  always  be 
at  hand, — for  if  they  apply  to  Johnson  or  Webster,  they  will 
generally  find  the  word  defined  by  others  to  them  equally  un- 
mtelligible.  When  they  leave  the  school,  as  they  are  too 
often  obliged  to  do,  half  educated,  the  frequent  recurrence  in 
books  of  such  unfamiliar  words  which  no  one  near  them  can 
intelligibly  explain,  very  often  disgusts  them  entirely  with 
reading.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  deaf 
mutes,  afterleaving  school,  either  remain  at  a  stand-still,  or  yet 
oftener  retrograde  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  there 
acquired.  They  meet  with  similar  difficulties  when  they 
seek  a  word  to  express  some  fatniliar  idea,  which  a  French 
or  German  child  studying  our  language,  would  readily  find 
in  his  dictionary.  The  only  assistance  of  this  kind  which 
the  deaf  mute  can  at  present  derive  is  from  a  book  of  pic- 
tures, of  which  there  exists  no  extensive  collection  for  tneir 
use. 
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These  disadTantages  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  being  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  their  written  language.  Hence  their  knowledge 
of  words  is  usually  far  in  arrear  of  the  expansion  of  their 
ideas,  whereas,  with  children  who  hear,  the  reverse  is  often 
the  case.  If  by  any  means  similar  to  those  we  have  propos- 
ed, words  could  be  made,  to  any  considerable  extent,  collo- 
quial among  the  former  as  they  are  among  the  latter,  the  diffi- 
culty woula  soon  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  Still,  when 
the  deaf  and  dumb  want  words  to  express  their  ideas,  they 
have  signs  for  those  ideas.  If  those  signs  could  be  fixed  on 
paper,  and  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  whether  logical  or 
conventional,  vocabularies  could  easily  be  constructed  capable 
of  rendering  the  same  assistance  to  the  deaf  mute  which  the 
Latin  student  derives  from  the  common  double  lexicons  of 
that  language. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  form  such  a  vocabulary  by  the  aid 
of  a  species  of'^symboUc  or  ideographic  writing  parallel  to  the 
signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But,  after  all,  design  forms  the 
omy  language  capable  of  being  fixed  on  paper,  which  a  deaf 
mute  can  learn  without  pains-taking  instruction  from  his 
teacher.  Hence  the  employment  of  any  species  of  symbolic 
or  ideographic  vnriting,  would  only  impose  on  the  instructor 
the  task  oi  teaching  two  written  languaffes  instead  of  one. 

The  want  of  a  cUctionary  of  the  Enfflish  language  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children,  whether  deaf  and  dumb,  or  hearing  and 
speaking,  has  recently  been,,  in  part,  supplied  by  a  little 
volume  bearing  the  name  of  the  late  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum.*  The  plan  of  this  compilation  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  carried  out  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale. 

Though  the  present  article  has  ahready  become  much 
longer  than  we  had  intended,  we  have  gone  over  but  a  smal. 
part  of  a  field  on  which  voliunes  have  oeen  written,  and  on 
which  much  yet  remains  to  be  written.  The  reader  who 
should  be  led  by  curiosity  or  personal  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  inquire  farther  into  the  subject. 


*  The  School  and  Family  Dictionary  and  Illustrative  Defin- 
er.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Horace  Hooker.  New  York, 
1841. 
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ifl  referred  to  the  publications  eited  at  the  bead  of  this  article, 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Ajnericana,  and  to  the  celebmted  work  of 
Baron  Degerando,— *'De  TEducation  des  tSoardt-MaetB  de 
Naissance." 


ARTICLE  II. 

Rbview. 

The  Works  of  Nathanael  EmmonSj  D.  2).,  hOe  Pastor  cf 
the  Church  in  Franklin^  Mass.^  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
Edited  by  Jacob  Me^  D.  D.  Six  Volumes.  Boston.  Pub- 
lished by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  1842. 

The  first  of  these  ▼(diunes  contains  a  biief  Autobiography 
of  the  late  Dr.  Emoions  ;  an  "  Additional  Memoir,''  by  his 
Editor  and  Son<>in«law,  Dr.  lie ;  a  further  delineation  of  his 
character,  in  a  *'  Lecture,  read  beforethe  Senior  Class  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,'*  by  Prof.  Park;  also  a  se- 
ries of  sermons,  the  most  of  them  Ordination  Sermons,  on 
subjects  connected  with  ^'the  Christian  ministry."  The  remain- 
ing volumes  consist  almost  entirely  of  Sermons.  Those  in  the 
second  volume  are  on  "  Social  and  Civil  Duties."  Those  in 
the  third  are  chiefly  funeral  discourses,  and  are  collectively 
entitled  '^  Instructions  to  the  Afflicted."  The  sermons  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  are  doctrinal,  and  are  so  arranged  by 
the  Editor  as  to  constitute  a  regular  system  of  theolo^.  The 
sermons  in  the  sixth  and  last  volume  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. 

Dr.  Emmons  waa  bom,  April  20,  1745,  in  the  town  of 
East  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  the  twelfUi 
and  youngest  child,  of  his  parents.  He  was  averse  to  labor, 
but  loved  learning;  and  aitex  much  entreaty,  obtained  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  commence  die  study  of  languages,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  fitted  for  Yale  College  in 
about  ten  months  ;  and  though  his  class  contained  some  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  as  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Wales^  Gov.  Tread- 
well,  and  Judge  Trumbull,  vet,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
classmates,   he  was  accounted  worthy,  at  the  close  of  his 


I 
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collegiate  life,  of  the  most  honorable  appointment  which  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confer.  Being  destitute  of  property, 
he  engaged,  for  several  months,  in  the  buMoess  of  teaching; 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology^  first  with 
Rev.  Mr.  StroDffi  of  Coventry,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Strong, 
of  Hartford,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  E.  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  who,  he  says,  gave 
him  much  ffood  instruction  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  restrained 
him  from  all  outward  acts  of  vice  and  immorality.  He  was 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  deep  religious  impressions,  almost 
from  childhood ;  but  seems  not  to  have  experienced  a  chance 
of  heart,  until  after  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  The 
account  which  he  has  left  us  of  his  impressions  and  feelings, 

(receding  and  accompanying  this  most  important  change,  is 
ighly  satisfactory,  and  must  be  given  in  his  own  words : 

"It  had  always  been  my  settled  opinion,  that  saving  grace 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member,  and  much 
more  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  when  I  began 
to  read  divinity,  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading 
the  Bible,  and  of  prayins  to  God  in  secret.  With  such  reso- 
lutions, I  entertained  a  hope  that  God  would  very  soon  grant 
me  his  special  grace,  and  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  qualification  for  the  ministry.  Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a 
thought  of  preaching,  unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  the  subject  of  a  saving  change ;  for  I  viewed  a 
graceless  minister  as  a  most  inconsistent,  criminal,  and  odious 
character.  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total 
corruption  of  my  heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  Grod.  But 
one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  which  gave 
me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  displeaspre,  and  of  my  going 
into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  [  never  had  before.  1  durst  not 
close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying 
for  mercy  with  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression 
continued  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me 
upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state>  of  mind  J  went  to  Mr* 
Sroa.]ley's9  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  1  was 
favored  with  his  plain  and.  instfuctave  preci,ch-Qg;  which  in- 
creased my  concern,  and  gave  me  a  more  sensible  conviction 
of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  opposition  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel.  My  heart  rose 
against  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  1  felt  greatly 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means.     I  read  certain 
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books,  which  convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers 
of  sinners  were  altogether  selfish,  criminal  and  displeasincr  to 
Grod.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to  go  for  relief.  A 
deep  sense  of  my  total  depravity  of  heart,  and  of  the  sove. 
reignty  of  God  in  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  hsLve  mercy, 
destroyed  my  dependence  on  men  and  means,  and  made  me 
almost  despair  of  ever  attaining  salvation,  or  becoming  fit  for 
anything  but  the  damnation  of  hell.  But  one  afternoon,  when 
my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar  discovery  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever 
before  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  benevolence  to  all  my  fellow  men,  whether  friends 
or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  th^  thought  of  the  un- 
speakable blessedness  of  the  day  when  universal  benevolence 
should  prevail  among  all  mankind.  I  felt  a  peculiar  compla- 
cence in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  bo  more  delighted  with  the 
gospel,  and  more  engaged  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I 
pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid  sinners,  and 
thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body 
of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  gospel.  These  were  my 
views  and  feelings  about  eight  months  before  I  became  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Mr.  Emmons,  at  the  time 
when  he  entered  college,  were  of  an  Arminian  character ; 
but  of  these  he  was  thoroughly  cured,  during  his  collegiate 
life,  by  .the  instructions  of  a  tutor,  and  by  the  study  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will.  He  left  college  a  Calvinist,  of  the  old 
school,  and  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Strong, 
who  was  known  to  be  of  the  same  sentiments.  He  was  here 
directed  to  the  study  of  Willard's  and  Ridgely's  expositions 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  other  books  of  the  like 
stamp,  by  which  means  he  became  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  old  Calvinistic  explanations  and  doctrines. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  under  the  imputation,  at  this  period,  oi 
havinff  broached  or  advocated  some  novelties  in  religion ;  and 
why  Mr.  E.  was  induced  to  exchange  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Strong  for  those  of  the  "  New  Divinity"  teacher,  does  not 
appear.  The  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  held  with  his 
new  instructor,  and  the  effect  which  his  teachings  pro  luced 
upon  him,  he  has  himself  described  ;  and  the  passage  is  loto 
interesting  to  be  omitted  : 
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**  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  Smalley's,  I  was  full 
of  old  Calvinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Dr. 
on  all  the  points  of  his  new  divinity.  For  some  time  all 
things  went  on  smoothly.  At  length  he  began  to  advance 
some  sentim^ts  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed  to  my 
former  views.  I  contended  with  him ;  but  he  very  quietly 
tripped  me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  arose  and 
commenced  the  struggle  anew  ;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
I  vfSLS  floored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time  ; 
he  gradually  leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I 
struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  He  at  length  succeeded, 
and  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  light  has  been  increasing ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  grace  which  I  have  preachedfor  fifty  years, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  testimony." 

It  was  while  this  doctrinal  strugde  was  going  on  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  that  Mr.  £.  was  the  subject  of  that 
deeper  spiritual  conflict  which  has  been  described  above* 
The  change  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  supposed 
change  of  heart,  wye  very  nearly  coincident. 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his  instructor, 
Mr.  E.  was  destined  soon  to  encounter  another  difficulty. 
In  October,  1769,  he  appeared  before  the  South  Ministerial 
Association  in  Hartford  County,  to  be  examined  for  license 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  when  it  appeared  that  several  of  the 
more  aged  ministers  were  opposed  to  his  teacher's  sentiments, 
and  of  course  to  his.  He  had  a  long  and  critical  examination 
upon  the  disputed  points ;  and  when  the  question  of  his  li- 
cense was  at  length  put,  several  of  the  ministers  voted  against 
it,  and  one  remonstrated  against  it  in  writing.  The  difilculty 
between  the  ministers  was  afterwards  adjusted;  but  the  talk 
and  bustle  growing  out  of  it  served  to  render  young  Emmons 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  '*  a  speckled  bird."  After 
preaching  as  a  candidate  between  three  and  four  years, — one 
evidence^  among  many,  that  the  most  respectable  candidates 
did  not  find  it  easier  to  obtain  settlements  in  this  country, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  they  do  now — ^he  was 
ordained  over  the  second  church  in  Wrentham,  (now  Frank- 
lin) Mass.,  in  April,  1773.  His  pastoral  relation  to  this  peo- 
ple continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his  death — 
a  period  of  sixty-seven  years  ;  for  more  than  fifty  of  which  he 
discharged  personally  and  statedly  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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An  eminent  example  this — and  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  here 
as  any  where — of  the  benefits  of  permanency  in  the  pastoral 
relation  ;  and  a  strong  rebuke  of  that  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  change,  which  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  old  steady 
habits  of  New  England. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  ordinaiiiy  little 
of  stirring,  exciting  incident  to  diversify  the  course  of  a  parish 
minister,  and  give  interest  to  the  story  of  his  life.  His  duties 
are  of  an  even,  uniform  character.  They  succeed  each  other, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  much  the  same 
manner ;  and  thus  even  a  long  life  wears  away — not  indeed, 
if  he  is  faithful,  without  great  results,  but  without  the  occur- 
rence of  maoy  unusual  or  striking  events.  This,  which  is 
true  in  general  of  gospel  ministers,  is  thought  to  have  been 
specially  so  of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  parish,  though  highly  re- 
spectable in  point  of  numbers  and  intelligence,  wa0  secluded 
and  quiet.  He  had  no  change  of  location,  either  accomplish 
ed  or  seriously  contemplated,  to  diversify  the  scene.  His 
habits,  too,  were  studious  and  retirii^,  he  being  seldom  out 
of  town,  and  but  little  abroad  even  am^g  his  own  people. 
And  yet  there  were  incidents,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of 
a  trying  and  deeply  interesting  character. 

Mr.  E.  was  first  married  in  April,  1775,  about  two  years 
after  his  ordination,  to  Miss  Deliverance  French,  of  Brain- 
tree.  With  this  amiable  companion  he  enjoyed  much  hap- 
piness, for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  when  she  was 
taken  from  him  by  consumption,  leaving  him  the  father  of 
two  lovely  and  (as  he  thought)  too  dearly  loved  children.  "I 
loved  them,"  be  says,  '*  to  excess ;  and  God  saw  it  was  not 
safe,  for  them  or  for  me,  that  they  should  long  continue  in  my 
hands."  They  were  suddenly  seized,  one  after  the  other, 
with  dysentery  ;  and  died,  almost  together,  of  that  wasting 
disease. 

'*Thus,  in  one  day,  all  my  family  prospects  were  complete- 
ly blasted  !  My  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  I  had  to  drink  a  full  draught  of  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt.  I  stood  a  few 
moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who 
had  gone  to  their  mother  and  to  their  Jong  home,  never  to 
return.  But  I  soon  found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  re- 
tired to  my  chamber,  to  meditate  in  slence  upon  my  forlorn 
condition.    I  thought  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
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row.     I  thought  my  burden  was  greater  ikan  I  could  bear.     I 
felt  as  though  I  could  not  submit  to  such  a  complicated  afflic- 
tion.     My  heart  rose  in  all  ita  strength  against  the  govern- 
roent  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  sunk  under  its  distress,  which 
greatly  alarmed  me.     I  sprang  up,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am 
going  into  immediate  distraction  ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  un- 
done for  ever.     In  a  very  few   miautea  my  burden  was  re-^ 
moved,  and  I  felt  entirely  calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.     I  soon  went  down,   attended  to  my  family  concerns, 
and  gave  directions  respecting  the  interment  of  my  children. 
I  never  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
than  I  did  all  that  day  and  the  next.     My  mind  was  wholly 
detached  from  the  world,  and  altogether  employed  in  pleasing 
contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.     I  felt  as  though  I 
could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.     And  for  some  time  after  my  sore  bereavements, 
T  used  to  look  towards   the  burying  ground,  and  wish  for  the 
time  when  I  might  be  laid  by  tliie  side  of  my  departed  wife 
and  dear  litle  ones." 

This  scjiool  of  crushing  affliction  was  a  highly  instructive 
one  to  Mr.  £.  It  was  good  for  him  that  he  was  called  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     So  he  thought  afterwards. 

*^  I  learned  to  moderate  my  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  especially  from  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  earthly 
friends.  I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  of  my  present  wife 
and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mortality,  and 
realizing  the  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  them.  And  I  have 
never  Indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  fami- 
ly, as  I  presumptuously  indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I 
have  laid  in  the  dust.  I  have  likewise  learned,  by  past  paia: 
ful  experience,  to  mDurn  with  them  who  mourn,  and  to  weep 
with  them  who  weep.  I  used  to  think  before  I  was  bereaved, 
that  I  heartily  sympathized  with  the  afflicted,  at  funerals  ;  but 
1  now  know  uat  I  never  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was 
a  stranger  tp  the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into 
their  solitary  dwellings,  and  mourn  with  them  after  their 
friends  and  relatives   have  left  and  forgotten  them.     Their 

.  lieaviest  burden  comes  upon  them  while  they  are  sitting  alone, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their 
bereavements.     This  I  now  know  was  my  case.     How  many 

'  painful  hours  did  I  experience  in  secret !  And  how  many 
tears  did  I  shed  in  silence  !  How  dreary  did  my  empty  house 
appear !     And  how  often  did  its  appearance,  after  I  had  left  it 
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for  a  time,  and  retnmed  to  it,  awaken  afresh  my  past  sorrows ! 
The  same  causes,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  same  effects  upon 
other  mourners  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  easily  forget  them, 
nor  cease  to  sympathize  with  them,  in  their  solitary  hours." 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  distressing  bereavements 
«above  described,  Mr.  E.  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Chester 
Williams,  of  Hadley,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  excellent  lady  was  spared  to  him,  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  be  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  almost  fifty  years.  His  family,  too,  like  that  of  Job  after 
his  affliction,  was  renewed  to  him,  and  more  than  renewed. 
He  was  blessed  with  six  *'  promising  children,"  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  three  of  whom  were  spared  to  follow 
their  father  to  the  grave. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  £.,  in  common  with 
other  ministers,  and  with  every  other  class  of  citizens,  suf- 
fered exceedingly.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
rendered  his  salary  little  more  than  nominal;  while  his  debts, 
and  the  personal  wants  of  himself  and  family,  were  pressing 
realities.  His  people,  also,  were  so  much  embarrassed  wim 
the  expenses,  labors,  and  fadjgues  of  the  war,  that  many  of 
them  neglected  to  attend  public  worship,  and  became  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  of  a  religious  nature.  Some,  who  had 
been  his  warm  friends,  became  cold  and  distant  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  him,  and  treated  him,  in  particular  instances, 
(sO|  at  least,  he  understood  it,)  with  disrespect  and  contempt. 
It  was  under  impressions  such  as  these  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1781,  and  again  in  1784,  he  asked  a  dismission 
from  his  people.  The  requests,  in  both  instances,  were  de- 
nied. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couragements above  referred  to,  God  began  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people.  A  revival  of  religion  commenced* 
and  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  progress  of  which 
about  seventy  professed  to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  solemn  season.  At  that  day, 
when  revivals  were  almost  unknown,  it  was  a  remarkable 
season.  It  put  anew  face  upon  Mr.  Emmons'  congregation, 
and  gave  him  new  courage  and  zeal  in  the  ministerial  work* 
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It  attached  his  people  to  him,  and  him  to  them,  and  cured 
most  of  those  evils  of  which  he  had  before  complained. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  God  was  pleased  again  to  pour  out 
his  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  great  measure  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  About  thirty  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
and  the  church  in  Franklin  became,  wnet  it  long  continued 
to  be,  the  largest  in  the  vicinity- 

Dr.  E.  was  favored  with  still  another  season  of  special  re- 
vival among  his  people,  though  the  Memoir  before  us  does 
not  mark  the  date  of  it,  or  record  any  of  its  peculiar  features. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry,  there  were  al- 
ways those  among  his  people  who  were  deeply  and  special- 
ly interested  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Hopeml  conversions 
and  additions  to  the  church,  were  events  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry,  three 
hundred  and  eight  persons  became  members  of  his  church. 
It  is  known,  also,  tnat  many  became  pious  under  his  minis- 
try, who  professed  their  faith  in  other  places..  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that,  during  the  earlier  and  larger  part  of  his  ministry, 
it  was  a  time  of  great  reh'gious  declension  in  Massachusetts, 
when  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  when  revivals 
of  religion  were  unfrequent,  and  when  many  of  the  churches 
in  his  vicinity  were  eitner  overrun  or  torn  asunder,  by  the 
prevalence  of  Unitarianism,  and  its  kindred  errors,  these  facts 
indicate,  not  only  the  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
man  but  a  much  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  Nor  were  his  efforts  and  success 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  confined  to  his  labors  in  the  pulpit. 
Like  Moses,  he  was  "  faithful  in  all  his  house  ;"  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  lived  in  his  family  have  ac- 
knowledged his  private  conversation  with  them  to  have  been 
the  means  of  their  conversion. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  afflictions  of  Dr.  E.  we  have  already 
spoken.  These  were  followed  by  a  long  period  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  also  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  his  people. 
But  the  fell  destroyer  at  length  returned,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  children  who  were  settled  abroad,  and  who 
still  survive,  all  his  family  were  again  laid  in  the  dust.  His 
beloved  daughter.  Deliverance,  was  taken  from  him  in  1813. 
His  second  son,  Erastus,  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  re- 
side with  hira,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  "  roc^p 
the  cradle  of  his  declining  years,**  was  next  removed,  in  the 
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spring  of  1820.  Within  less  than  thvee  years  fiom  the  death 
of  this  son,  another  daughter,  Sarah,  who  had  made  her  aged 
father  the  principal  object  of  her  care,  and  whose  strenflth 
li^  often  heen  eidiausled  by  her  unremitting  attention  to  his 
wants,  began  to  decline,  and  was  speedily  cut  down. 

It  is  remarkable  diat  neither  of  these  children  gave  evi- 
dence of  piety,  until  after  the  commencement  of  their  last 
sickness ;  and  that  they  all  were  brought  to  rejoice  in  the 
Saviour  before  they  left  the  world.  The  evidence  of  a  saving 
change  which  ihey  were  enabled  to  furnish  in  the  last  days 
of  life,  thouffh  of  great  comfort  and  value  to  surfivins  friends, 
was  not  such  as  a  faithful  minister  would  think  it  mt  to  in- 
sist upon  before  his  people ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  E.,  how  wisely  and  cautiously  ne  presented 
this  subject  in  the  pulpit,  and  how  the  feelings  of  the  tender, 
afRicted  father,  were  all  bowed  and  merged  in  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  At  the  close  of 
an  appropriate  and  excellent  sermon,  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath following  the  death  of  his  sob,  be  spoke  of  his  late  be- 
reavement in  the  fdlowing  words : 

"  This  subjectt  and  the  late  instance  of  mortality,  in  this 
place,  calls  aloud  upon  those  in  the  midst  of  their  days*  to 
prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own  age  into  that  vast  eternity, 
whither  he  has  gone  and  never  to  return.  He  lived  stupid, 
thoughtless*  and  secure  in  sin,  until  he  was  brought  to  the 
very  sight  of  death.  He  was  carried  away  with  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  of  living,  and  abused 
the  calls,  the  mercies,  and  patience  of  God;  which  gave  him 
pain,  self-condemnation,  and  remorse.  He  was  constrained 
to  say,  *  The  world,  the  world  has  mined  me.'  He  was  brought 
to  give  up  all  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  to  feel  the  duty  and  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing 
needful.  But  whether  he  did  ever  heartily  renounce  the 
world  and  choose  God  for  bis  supreme  portion,  cannot  be 
known  in  this  world.  In  his  own  view,  he  did  become  re- 
eonciied  to  Grod,  and  derived  peace  and  hope  from  his  sup- 
posed reconciliation.  But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  like 
others  on  a  sick  bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead,  and 
called  away  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  just  as  he  entered 
the  meridian  of  life.  His  death,  therefore,  speaks  with  an 
emphasis  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  especially  to 
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those  of  his  own  age,  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  ho  was ;  and 
not  to  delay  seeking  and  serving  God,  to  a  dying  hour." 

But  God  had  yet  another  trial  for  his  venerable  servant, 
before  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  eternal  rest. 
In  the  summer  of  1829,  his  faithful  wif^,  on  whom  he  had 
chiefly  depended  for  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns 
for  almost  fifty  years,  and  of  whom  he  used  often  to  say,  that 
she  had  supported  him,  was  taken  away-  This  was  a  solemn 
and  trying  event  to  Dr.  E.  He  felt  that  a  day  of  calamity 
had  come.  The  following  letter,  announcing  ner  death  to 
her  brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Northampton,  is  so 
touching  and  pertinent,  and  withal  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  that  we  shall  be  excused  in  quoting  it. 

FaANKLiN,  Aug.  6,  1829. 
"  Dear  Brother, — The   last  Sabbath,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Emmons  exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  '  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God.'    Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.    I  am  em- 
phatically a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  uncle  nor  aunt, 
living.     I  am  left  alone  to  bear  the  heaviest  affliction  I  have 
ever  been  called  to  bear,  in  an  evil  time.    Though  1  enjoy 
usual  health,  yet  the  decays  of  nature  and  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles  and  sorrows  than 
I  was  in  former  days,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach  after 
breach  in  my  family ;  therefore  this  last  and  widest  breach 
seems  destined  to  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with   sorrow  to 
my  grave.     (  sympathize  with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  sym- 
pathize with  me.     You  knew  the  excellent  character  of  your 
siscer,  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth,  and  import* 
ance  to  roe.     She  was  indeed  a  rich  blessing  to  me,  and  to 
her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom  I  believe  she  nev* 
er  had  a  single  enemy.     She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  pa« 
tience,  meekness,  and  submission  during  a  long  life  of  pecu- 
liar trials,  bodily  in6rmities,  pains  and  distresses.     She  was 
— but  I  forbear.     Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  we  did  not  view  her  immediately 
dangerous  until  the  Tuesday  before  she  died.     She  was  ap- 
parently  strtiek  with   death  Saturday   evening,  but  did  not 
expire  till  morning.     &ke  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and 
left  the  world,  not  in  triumph,  but  in  that  hope  which  was  an 
anchor  to  her  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast.    You  and  Mrs. 
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Hopkins  will,  I  hope,    in    ypur  best  moments,  remembeT 
your  aged  and  bereaved  brother. 

"Nath'l.  Emmons." 

By  this  bereavement — ^the  severest  that  could  possibly 
have  been  inflicted  on  him — Dr.  E.  was  left  in  a  very  lonely 
and  trying  situation.  Those  who  he  had  expected  would 
continue  with  him,  and  be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  de- 
clining years,  had  all  gone  before  him  to  the  grave.  Feeling 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  companion  in  his  solitude,  but  of 
some  one  on  whose  care  he  might  lean,  amid  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  Dr.  E.  entered  a^ain  into  the  marris^e 
state  in  September,  1831.  Some  of  his  friends  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure ;  but  the  event 

f)roved  that  he  judged  correctly  in  regard  to  it.  The  excel- 
ent  lady  with  whom  he  connected  himself  was  Mrs.  Abigail 
M.  Mills,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Mills,  of  Sutton, 
Mass. ;  and  to  the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  him, 
and  the  constancy  and  kindness  with  which  she  ministered  to 
his  wants,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  quietness  and 
comfort  of  his  remaining  days. 

Dr.  E.  continued  statedly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  until  May,  1827,  when  he  e3cperienced  afieunting  fit 
in  the  pulpit,  which  was  followed  by  a  temporary  illness.  He 
received  this  as  an  intimation  in  providence,  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  labors  of  his  oflSce.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  a  communication  to  his  people,  informiog  them 
that  they  must  no  longer  depend  on  him  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  ministerial  tebor,  and 
that  he  renounced  all  claims  on  them  for  future  ministerial 
support.  He  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  probably 
was  as  able  to  preach  for  several  succeeding  years,  as  he  had 
been  for  some  of  the  years  previous.  Still,  he  seems  ne»er 
to  have  resretted  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  now 
almost  eighty  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
mistake  into  which  some  aged  ministers  lall,  of  protracting 
his  labors  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  "I  always 
meant  to  retire,"  said  he,  "  while  I  had  sense  enough  to  do 
it." 

He  lived  to  witness  the  settlement  and  dismission  of  one 
colleague,  and  the  settlement  of  a  second  ;  and  was  exceed- 
ingly nappy  in  both  these  connections.     We  have  also  the 
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testimony  of  his  colleagues,  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
was  uirirormly  such  as  made  them  happy.  One  of  them 
says,  "  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  minister  now  lives, 
with  whom  I  could  spend  nine  years  of  such  uninterrupted 
harmony,  and  perfect  good-will,  as  I  did  when  associated 
with  Dr.  E."  The  other  says,  "  During  my  connection  with 
Dr.  £.,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  command  my  highest  re- 
spect, my  deepest  veneration,  my  sincere  and  ardent  love.  I 
never  saw  the  man,  (my  own  reverend  father  excepted,) 
whom  I  so  much  revered  and  loved.  In  fine.  Dr.  E.  was 
such  an  one  as  a  modest  humble  man,  who  is  willing  to  be 
outshone  by  the  brightness  of  a  sun  of  almost  unrivalled  glo- 
ry, would  wish  for  a  senior  colleague.  At  the  feet  of  such 
an  one  it  was  delightful  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  gracious  words 
that  proceeded  out  his  mouth — to  the  great  things  of  God's 
law  which  he  unfolded." 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  E.  retired  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  uniformly  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  pubHc 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  private  religious  meet- 
ings. He  well  knew  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him, 
and  the  high  value  which  they  set  upon  his  services,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  successor.  He 
feared,  too,  that  should  he  perform  occasional  services,  he 
might  be  led  to  continue  them,  until  they  had  become 
tiresome  to  hia  people.  But  though  he  was  no  longer,  in  the 
active  sense  of  the  term,  a  minister,  he  was  a  good  parish- 
ioner. So  long  as  he  had  health  and  strength,  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  his  part  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  religion.  It 
was  his  constant  endeavor  to  encourage  the  heart  and 
stren^s^hen  the  hands  of  the  acting  minister,  and  to  promote 
the  union,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  his 
charge. 

Dr.  E.  Was  a  kind  husbaod  and  an  indulgent  father,  refus- 
ing no  gratification  to  his  children  which  could  be  afforded 
them,  in  consistency  with  the  higher  claims  of  duty.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  children, 
seeking  above  all  things  for  mm,  as  he  did  for  himself,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Saviour.  It  was  bis  practice  to  take 
them  alone,  and  converse  with  them  freely  upon  their  charac- 
ter and  condition  as  sinners,  and  upon  the  necessity  and  obli* 
gation  of  their  immediate  lepentance  and  acceptance  of  Christ. 
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The  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  rendered  him, 
in  some  respects,  more  companionable  than  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  studies  and  labors  of  his  eariier  years. 
On  this  accounti  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  familiar  with 
his  grandchildren  than  he  had  been  with  his  children.  He 
insisted  upon  frequent  visits  from  those  of  them  who  were 
near  him  ;  and  with  those  that  were  at  a  distance  he  bad  oc* 
casional  correspondence.  The  Memoir  before  us  contains 
several  letters  addressed  to  his  grandchildren ;  and  they  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  artlessness,  good  sense,  and 
genuine  affection,  which  this  venerable  patriarch  was  accus- 
tomed to  manifest  towards  his  descendants,  when  now  almost 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Dr.  E.  was  always  a  domestic  man.    The  retirement  and 

Juietaess  of  his  own  dwelling  were  more  congenial  to  his  stu* 
ious  disposition  and  habits,  than  any  exciting  scenes  abroad. 
Still,  as  he  had  leisure,  in  the  last  years  of  life,  and  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  endure  fiitigue, 
he  was  induced  to  make  several  journeys  of  considerable 
length,  after  he  had  passed  the  a^e  of  ninety.  He  visited 
New  York,  at  the  Anniversaries,  m  the  spring  of  1835,  and 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  numerous  friends  to 
whom  he  was  introduced.  He  attended  most  of  those  meet- 
ings of  the  benevolent  societies  which  were  held  in  the  day- 
time, and  enjoyed  the  exercises  hi^irhly.  Two  years  later, 
he  visited  his  only  son,  Hon.  Williams  Emmons,  of  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  and  returned  rather  benefitted  than  injured  by 
thejoumey.   . 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  health  and  strength  were  gradually  tailing. 
His  memory  grew  more  treacherous  ;  his  flesh  wasted ;  and 
although  he  continued  to  enjoy,  for  the  most  part,  a  brisk 
flow  o?  spirits,  yet  at  iitervals  there  seemed  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  usual  vivacity.  During  a  portion  of  the  day,  he 
often  appeared  heavy,  and  would  sometimes  remain  for  hours 
in  a  gentle  slumber.  He  spent  much  of  the  time  in  reading, 
until  he  became  too  weak  to  endure  the  exercise.  At  the 
age  of  nioety-two,  it  is  believed  that  he  read  as  much  as  most 
ministers  do,  in  the  meridian  of  hfe.  He  not  only  made  hin^ 
self  acquainted  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  but 
encountered  many  a  massy  volume.  When  he  became  una- 
ble to  read  much  faimself,  he  improved  every  opportunity  to 
hear  reading  firom  others. 
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For  several  of  bis  last  years,  Dr.  E.^  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  constant  expectation  of  death.  He  conversed  much 
upon  the  subject  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with 
his  yoimger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  often  dwelt,  in 
his  contemplations,  on  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  upon  the 
desirableness  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  and  to  join  the 
blest  society  above. 

" '  I  want,'  said  be,  on  one  occasion,  '  to  go  to  heaven. 
It  is  an  inexpressibly  glorious  place.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  delightful  it  appears.'  After  alluding  to 
the  development  of  God's  gracious  perfections  in  heav- 
en, and  expressing  his  desire  to  behold  this  exhibition 
of  divine  glory,  he  added,  '  And  I  want  to  sea  who  is 
there;!  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  and  brother  Niles, 
and  brother  Spring,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  and  a 
great  many  other  ministers  with  whom  I  have  been  associat- 
ed in  this  world,  but  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  believe  I 
shall  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  onr  meeting 
there  must  be  peculiarly  interesting.'  He  then  added,  *  I  want 
to  see  too  the  old  prophets  and  the  apostles.  What  a  society 
there  will  be  in  heaven  !  There  we  shall  see  such  men  at 
Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Daniel,  and  Paul.  I  want 
te  see  Paul  more  than  any  other  man  I  -can  think  of.'  At  this 
time  his  mind  seemed  to  be  filled  with  anticipations  of  heav- 
en. He  dwelt  upon  it  with  intense  interest,  and  said  much 
0{  its  glory  and  blessedness.  In  connection  with  what  he  said 
on  this  occasion  about  heaven,  he  expressed  more  fully  than 
was  usual  for  him,  his  feelings  respecting  the  gospel.  With 
great  apparent  emotion  he  said, '  1  do  love  the  gospel.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  more  and  more  wonderful  and  glorious  every  day. 
I  think  I  now  understand  something  about  the  gospel ;  but  I 
expect  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  to  understand  a  great  deal 


more. 


In  his  last  sickness.  Dr.  E.  was  able  to  say  but  little.  His 
throat  was  so  filled  with  phlegm,  that  he  could  not  distii^ctly 
articulate.  But  he  had  left  nothing  which  need  be  said  in  a 
dyin^  hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire 
satisfaction,  with  regard  to  his  preparation  for  heaven  ;  and 
the  instruction  whicn  he  was  able  to  impart  for  their  benefit, 
he  had  taken  a  more  iisvorable  opportunity  to  give.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  September  23d,  1840,  after  a  night  of* 
severe  distress,  occasioned  principallji  by  the  difBcuJty  of 
breathing,  his  spirit  took  its  upwardlBi^t. 
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The  sensation  occsuiioned  by  his  death  was  deep  and  gen- 
eral, beyond  what  his  immediate  connections  had  anticipated* 
People  of  all  classes  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  haa  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  whole  community  had  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  His  funeral  was  the  greatest  that  bad  been 
attended  in  that  vicinity  for  a  century.  There  were  present 
not  less  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  gospel,  besides  many  lay- 
men of  distinction,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  pec^e,  all  show- 
ing, in  their  countenances  and  deportment,  the  sincere  affec- 
tion and  profound  respect,  in  which  this  aged  divine  was 
held. 

In  person,  Dr.  E.^  was  not  above  the  midd^s  size,  of  a  light 
complexion,  an  erect  posture,  straight  and  well  proportioned 
in  his  limbs,  and  capable,  in  early  hfe,  of  great  bodily  activi- 
ty. Indeed,  to  very  advanced  age,  he  excelled  most  young 
ministers  in  the  quickness  and  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  small,  bright  blue  eye, 
and  a  countenance  not  only  beaming  with  intelligence,  but 
indicating  much  pleasantry  and  humor.  The  engraving  in 
the  commencement  of  these  volumes,  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  him,  as  he  was  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life. 

In  his  constitutional  temperament,  Dr.  E.  had  much  viva- 
city and  sprightliness,  and  a  brisk  flow  of  animal  spirits.  In 
early  life  he  may  have  possessed  a  temper  somewhat  excita- 
ble ;  but  in  later  years,  this  had  become  so  much  softened  by 
divine  grace,  and  mellowed  by  experience,  and  soothed  and 
subdued  under  the  influence  of  long  restraint,  that  it  gave 
neither  himself  nor  others  any  trouble. 

In  his  intercourse  with  all  men.  Dr.  E.  was  courteous  and 
nffable,  but  was  specially  free  and  sociable  with  his  friends. 
No  man  enjoyed  such  intercourse  more  than  he  ;  no  roan  was 
capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversation,  as  in 
reading,  he  was  not  confined  to  theological  subjects,  but  was 
able  to  take  a  wide  range.  He  knew  how  t6  be  grave  and 
instructive  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knew  how  to  ^ce  them 
with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit  Few  young  minister* 
who  visited  him,  escaped  without  some  specimeiis  of  his 
power  of  retort,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  wmember. 
Professor  Park,  i^  his  Lecture,  has  collected  numerous  anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  E.,  aod  many  of  his  pithy,  instructive  apo- 
thegms, which  are  wi»ll  worthy  to  be  recorded.    ItdOBervet 
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to  be  mentioned,  however,  to  tbe  credit  of  our  venecable 
friend,  that  he  never  carried  his  humor  into  the  pulpit.  In  all 
his  hundreds  of  written  discourses,  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  risible  expression.  Nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  wit  and 
humor  in  such  ways,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  keep  his  proper  place,  and  how  to  keep  those  around  him 
in  their  places. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  that  the 
distinguishing  (quality  of  Dr.  Emmons'  mind  was  discrimina^ 
tion,  or  the  ability  to  discover  the  peculiar  relation  which 
one  truth  or  fact  sustains  to  another.  He  did  not  treasure  up 
so  many  facts  as  some  men ;  but  perhaps  the  man  never 
lived,  who  was  able  to  see,  with  greater  clearness,  the  rela- 
tions between  facts,  or  who  actually  traced  out  more  important 
connexions  between  the  various  truths  which  his  mind  had 
grasped.  He  was  not  deficient  as  to  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing. Few  ministers  ever  read  more  books  than  he.  And 
yet  he  studied  much  more  than  he  read.  In  the  acquisition 
of  new  materials  of  knowledge,  the  relation  which  these  bore 
to  the  knowledge  already  gained  was  always  a  primary  object 
of  attention.  He  not  only  beUeved,  like  every  other  good 
man,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  that  every  thing  else  is  consistent  with  them, 
but  he  made  it  an  object  to  see  and  to  show  this  consistency. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  labor  of  his  Ufe.  He  spent  ms 
days,  as  he  often  remarked,  in  *'  making  joints."  How  well 
he  made  them  those  will  be  best  able  to  judge,  who  most 
faithfullv  study,  and  most  thoroughly  understand  bis  works. 

Dr.  £.  was  an  independent  thinker.  He  called  no  man 
n^aster  on  the  earth.  If  there  ever  was  an  individual  who 
had  broken  quite  away  from  the  trammels  of  human  authority, 
it  was  he.  All  men  profess  to  think  for  themselves.  None 
are  willing  to  own  that  they  hold  opinions,  merely  be- 
cause these  are  held1:>y  great  and  good  men.  Still,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  comparatively  few  think  much  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  without  the  aid  of  others.  The  great  majority 
go  as  far  as  they  are  led,  and  no  farther.  But  such  was  not 
the  case  with  Dr.  E.  He  early  "  threw  away  his  crutches," 
•being  determined  to  walk  without  them  or  not  at  all.  And 
what  he  had  done  in  this  respect,  he  wished  others  to  do. 
.  He  used  to  tell  his  students,  and  those  whom  he  advised  re- 
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specting  their  studies,  to  think  independently.  "Young 
ministers  feel  themselves  weak  or  lame,  and  they  think  they 
must  use  crutches.  But  if  they  would  erer  do  anything  in 
the  world,  they  must  learn  to  walk  alone." 

And  Dr.  E.  was  as  independent  in  the  expresinon  of  his 
opinions,  as  in  the  formation  of  them.  He  would  never  con- 
ceal a  doctrine,  merely  because  it  was  unpopular.  He  had 
no  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  truthy  if  exhibited  season- 
ably and  scripturally,  either  to  himself,  to  his  hearers,  or  to 
the  cause  of  God.  This  independence  extended  not  only  to 
religious  doctrines,  but  practice — ^to  questions  of  morality,  as 
well  as  those  of  theology.  It  made  no  difference  to  him, 
whether  any  particular  practice  among  his  people,  or  in  the 
churches,  was  fashionable  or  unfashionaole  ;  or  whether 
its  abettors  were  few  or  many,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  friends  or  enemies.  If  the  practice  was  thought 
to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  injurious 
influence  to  the  souls  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  meet  with 
his  open,  undisguised  rebuke.  Numerous  instances  might 
be  mentioned,  in  which  he  felt  constrained  to  say  and 
do  things  which  he  knew  would  give  offence,  not  only  to  men 
of  the  world,  but  to  some  of  his  ministerial  and  Christian 
brethren.  Yet,  when  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  the  case 
was  clear,  he  never  spared.  If  others  stood  with  him,  it  was 
very  well ;  but  if  not,  he  had  the  ability  to  stand  alone. 

Dr.  E.  was  not  only  an  independent,  but  an  original  man. 
There  were  many  who  followed  him,  but  he  followed  nobody. 
In  the  formation  oi  his  opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them, 
in  his  doctrine,  style,  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  manner  of 
delivery,  he  was  himself,  and  nobody  else.  He  investigated 
the  same  subjects  on  wfa^h  other  great  men  had  written,  bat 
in  a  manner  as  truly  his  own,  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
their  writings.  He  examined  their  reasonings  on  all  connect- 
ed points,  with  the  same  originality  and  independence  of 
thought,  as  that  with  which  he  examined  the  subjects  them- 
selves. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
Br.  E.,  was  consistency.  That  he  was  consistent  in  his  rea- 
soning, is  admitted  by  those  who  are  very  far  from  adopting' 
his  sentiments.  **  Give  him  his  premises^"  said  one,  **  and' 
you  cannot  resist  his  conclusions."  "  I  do  not  believe  his 
doctrine,"  said  another,  '^  but  I  admire  his  logic."  And  this 
same  unflinching  consistency,  he  carried  out  in  his  conduc 
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and  life.  ^^  It  was  commonly  said  of  him,"  remarks  Profes* 
sor  Park,  "  that  every  one  knows  where  to  find  him  ; — knows 
what  he  will  think  oi.a  new  measure,  or  how  he  will  treat 
an  old  friend,  standing  up  or  sitting  down,  at  home  or  abroad, 
silent  or  conversing,  cheerful  or  grave,  he  was  just  like  him- 
self. 'He  never  did  that,  for  that  does  not  sound  like  him,' 
was  good  logic  with  regard  to  his  conduct ;  and  this  was  his 
great  distinction  above  other  men." 

In  all  his  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind,  Dr.  E.  was  char- 
acterized by  neatness  and  order.  In  every  article  of  his 
dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  more  especially 
of  his  study — ^his  books,  his  papers,  his  desk,  his  chairs,  even 
to  the  hanging  of  his  hat,  and  the  standing  of  his  shovel 
and  tongs,  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  his  mind.  His  internal  furniture,  like  that  with- 
out him,  was  perfectly  arranged.  Every  thing  there  was  in 
its  place,  and  ready  to  be  brought  out  of  its  place,  at  the  bid- 
dmg  of  its  master.     -  .  .  . 

Another  of  Dr.  Emmons'  habits,  deserving  of  notice,  wsjs 
that  of  thoroughness.    Whatever  he  seriously  undertook,  he 
was  likely  to  carry  consistently  through.    In  his  reading,  he 
was  careful  to  read  thoroughly,  pondering  and  digesting  what 
he  read,  and  laying  up  the  results  for  present  or  future  use. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  be 
did  not  leave  it  hali  studied,  but  was  sure  to  pursue  it,  till  he 
had  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  jssue.    It  was  this  habit  of 
thoroughness,  which  led  him  to  abstract  himself  so  entirely 
from  the  business  of  the  world.    He  early  foimed  the  reso- 
lution, that  he  would  give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry ; 
and  this  qualifying^  word,  wholly j  meant  something  in  his  lips. 
"  He  would  subject  himself,"  we  are  told,  "  to  no  kind  of 
secular  labor ;  not  even  to  harness  his  horse,  feed  his  cattle, 
or  bring  in  his  wood."    When  the  house  was  preparing,  into 
which  he  was  to  remove,  wkh  his  bride,  near  tne  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  be  never  saw  the  inside  of  it  till  it  was 
finished,  although  he  boarded  within  sight  of  it,  and  passed 
it  almost  every  day.    On  one  occasion,  when  his  hay  was 
exposed  to  be  wet  by  a  shower,  and  his  hired  man  came  .to 
him  for  some  assistance  in  securing  it,  he  kindly  but  prompt- 
ly answered,  "  No^  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  A^ 
yours."    It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  notions,  on 
this  subject  were  not  carried  to  an  extreme  i  but  they  were 
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strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  those 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  self-control  to  which  he  had  vig- 
orously trained  both  mind  and  body. 

In  his  habits,  Dr.  £.  was  atrictly  a  man  of  temperance. 
He  not  only  abstained  almost  entirely  through  his  whole  life, 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  he  was  temperate  in  respect  to 
the  quality  and  amount  of  his  food.  He  was  not,  mdeed, 
squeamish  and  whimsical  on  this  point  (]ike  some  at  this  day) 
analyzing  his  milk,  and  weighing  his  bread,  or  limiting  him- 
self to  a  set  number  of  mouthfuls  ;  but  he  preferred  a  simple 
diet,  aToided  what  hurt  him,  and  through  life  was  og-efal  to 
rise  from  his  meals  with  an  unsated  appetite.  He  retired  to 
rest  early,  enjoyed  quiet  sleep,  and  rose  refreshed,  from  one 
morning  to  another,  to  renew  his  labors.  In  consequence  of 
his  abstemiousness,  he  was  able  to  live  almost  entirely  witliout 
exercise.  He  affirmed,  ^in  his  old  age,  that  he  never  had 
taken  one  hour's  exercise,  merely  for  the  sake  of  it.  *^  All 
that  a  visiter  would  notice,"  says  Professor  Park,  "  was,  that 
he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  read  his  Bible  and  meditated  until 
the  breakfast  table  was  brought  into  his  room ;  walked  from 
his  study  chair  to  his  repast,  afterwards  back  to  his  chair, 
moved  again  when  the  dining  table  was  spread  for  him,  con- 
sulted his  noon-mark,  returned  in  due  season  to  his  chosen 
seat ;  repeated  these  joumeyings  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  retired  to  his  repose.  This  seemed  to  be, 
and  for  successive  weeks  it  often  was,  nearly  all  the  muscu- 
lar exertion  made  by  one  who  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years." 

Amoog  the  interesting  traits  in  Dr.  Emmons'  character. 
Prof.  Park  notices  the  combination  of  qualities  which  are 
often  thought  to  be  discordant ;  such  as  true  dignity  with 
child-like  simplicity,  modesty  with  self-respect,  candor  with 
inflexibleness,  kindness  with  severity,  quickness  in  his  mental 
operations  with  judiciousness,  care  and  perseverance.  Another 
instance  of  the  same  kind  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  truly 
conservative  spirit,  united  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  a 
reformer.  That  Dr.  E.  was,  to  some  extent,  an  innovater  in  his 
theob;>gy,  and  lay  strongly  under  the  imputation  of  "New 
Divinity,"  cannot  be  denied,  and  yet,  in  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind  and  character,  he  was  a  genuine  conserva- 
tive. He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  a  Calvinist  of 
the  old  school,  and  was  driven  from  his  ground  only  by  hard 
struggles.     He  taught  the  Ass«nbly*s  Catechism  to  his  own 
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children  till  they  were  grown,  and  to  the  chiidren  of  his 
parish  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  pronanciation,  dress, 
and  manner  of  delivery,  were  all  in  the  antiquated  style.  He 
wore  his  three  cornered  hat  as  long  as  he  wore  any.  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  trait  of  character,  that  he  declined 
adopting  some  of  those  measures  which  are  commonly  re- 
sorted to  in  modern  times,  with  a  view  to  promote  religion  in 
the  church  and  world.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  old 
methods,  and  they  seemed  preferable  to  him. 

The  pastoral  character  of  Dr.  £.  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
though  on  the  whole  of  a  high  order.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  important  part  of  a  pastor's  work  is,  to  feed  his  flock ; 
and  this  our  friend  did,  witli  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
fed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  feid  them 
with  food  convenient  for  them.  He  presented  Divine  truth 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  so  divided  it  among  his  people,  as 
to  give  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season. 

Dr.  £.  was  also  a  watchful  pastor.  He  took  great  pains 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  people ;  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  well  known 
to  him,  either  in  person,  or  by  their  characters.  And  every 
individual  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  was  an  object  of  his 
almost  daily  consideration.  He  enquired  into  their  belief 
and  practice  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  they  attended  upon  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  sought, 
by  all  suitable  methods,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  them,  and 
thus  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  great  number  oi  occasional 
sermons  which  he  preached,  (not  a  few  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  before  us,)  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  ihe  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  people,  and  of  the 
solicitude  with  which  he  labored  to  impress  upon  them  the 
solemn  lessons  of  Providence,  as  v/ell  as  the  instructions  of 
the  written  word. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  affectionate^  sympathizing  pastor.  In  the 
sick  chamber,  and  at  the  house  of  mourning,  he  was  not  only 
appropriate  and  inslruciive  in  his  conversation  and  prayers, 
but  he  was  peculiarly  kind  and  sympathetic.  His  own  deep 
afflictions,  in  the  eaily  part  of  his  ministry,  had  been  a  means 
of  improving  his  feelings  in  this  respect,  and  of  preparing 
him  to  meet  the  afflicted  in  the  most  appropriate  and  accept- 
able manner. 

But  wilh  all  his  sympathy  and  affection  for  his  people, 
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Dr.  E.  would  never  excuse  or  palliate  their  sins.  They  were 
as  sure  to  meet  his  rebuke,  when  their  conduct  was  known 
to  be  censurable,  as  they  were  to  receive  his  sympathy  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  was  wise  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  administering  reproof;  but  no  offender  could  long  sit 
under  his  preaching,  or  be  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him,  without  receiving  in  some  form  or  other,  decisiTe 
evidence  that  his  conduct  was  understood  and  disapproved. 
His  pastoral  supervision  was  thus  a  constant  source  of  en- 
couragement to  the  righteous,  and  of  restraint  to  the  wicked. 
Dr.  £mmons'  plan  of  pastoral  supervision  and  labor  was 
somewhat  different,  indeed,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
pursued  at  the  present  day.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
affliction,  or  when  individuals  or  families  manifested  a  par- 
ticular  desire  to  see  him,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  people.  He  encouraged  his  people  to  visit  him,  and  to 
open  their  minds  freely  to  him,  on  all  subjects  on  which  they 
wished  for  religious  instruction  ;  but  he  did  not  ordinarily 
visit  them.  He  believed  that  he  could  do  them  more  good 
by  laboring  for  them  in  the  study.  This  plan  of  proceeding, 
however,  he  adopted  for  himself,  without  pretending  to  decide 
that  it  would  be  the  best  for  other  ministers. 

"  He  made  much  of  the  maxim,  '  Know  thyself.'  He  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  *  some  ministers  have  a  peculiar  talent 
for  conversing  with  individuals  and  families  oh  religion,  and 
can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  they  can  by  preaching; 
and  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent  should 
know  it,  and  pursue  such  a  coarse  as  will  enable  them  to 
improve  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.'  But  he  knew  that  the 
most  efficient  way  in  which  he  could  operate  upon  his  people 
and  do  the  most  good  in  the  world,  was  by  studying  and 
preaching.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  in  his  own  proper  element,  wielding  the  instrument 
which  God  put  into  his  hand.  That  he  might  have  hin  time 
for  study,  was  the  great  reason  why  he  relinquished  his  pas- 
toral visits  in  the  usual  form ;  and  near  the  close  of  life,  he 
said  himself  that  he  thought  he  had  acted  wisely  in  so  doing. 
•  If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,'  said  he,  •  I  would  pur- 
sue the  same  course.'  Others,  who  are  the  best  acquainted 
with  his  talents,  and  who  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  generally  think  that  he  acted  wisely." 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  seasons  of  revival, 
when  the  feelings  of  people  were  interested,  and  thev  were 
willing  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Dr.  E.  changed 
his  plan  of  pastoral  labor,  and  sought  opportunities  of  con* 
versation  with  them  out  of  his  study.  After  a  lecture  at  the 
meeting  house,  he  would  sometimes  request  those  who 
desired  conversation  with  him  to  tarry;  and  not  unfrequently 
more  than  half  the  congregation  would  stop,  either  to  con- 
verse or  to  hear. 

In  estimating  the  learning  of  Dr.  E.,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
educated,  and  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  confine  his  attention.  As  a  critic  on  the 
original  Scriptures,  who  had  waded,  with  the  Germans, 
through  all  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  become 
deeply  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  he  was  not  learned.  He 
was  educated  at  a  period  when  these  studies  were  but  little 
valued  or  attended  to  in  this  country,  and  they  should  not  be 
expected  of  him.  Nor  was  he  learned,  in  all  the  minutias  of 
Sacred  Geography,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  the  extent 
to  which  some  are  learned  at  the  present  day.  But  if  an  in- 
timate and  extended  acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of 
English  literature,  which  stood  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  profession,  gives  claim  to  the  reputation  of  learning,  Dr.  E. 
was  learned.  Or  if  a  thorough  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  that  noblest  of  all  sciences — which  has  to  do  with  God, 
his  government,  and  the  destinies  of  immortal  beings — which 
takes  hold  alike  on  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  the  depths  of 
hell,  and  reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity,  gives  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  learning,  Dr.  £.  was  learned.  In  the  science 
of  theology,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
all  its  departments  and  ramifications,  so  far  as  these  are  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  mortals,  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He 
had  an  extent  and  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  here,  in  com- 
parison with  which  not  a  few  of  our  modem  critics  upon 
Hebrew  points  and  sacred  localities  are  but  pigmies. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  E.  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion.  They  lie  naked  and  open 
in  all  his  writings,  and  may  he  easily  gathered  from  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  He  was  not  a  Calvinist,  in  precisely  the 
sense  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ;  and  yet 
he  claimed  to  be,  and  was  in  the  main,  a  very  thorough,  cori* 
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•istent,  supruUtpsarian  CtlTinist  He  believed  in  the  literal 
uiiiTersaUly  of  God's  purposes  and  providence  ; — ^that  "  he 
bath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass/'  and  "worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  He  believed, 
of  course,  in  the  doctrines  of  personal  and  eternal  election 
and  reprobation.  He  believed  that  man  is  a  free,  accounta* 
ble  agent,  under  the  government  of  God,  having  all  that 
j^oral  liberty  that  he  needs,  or  that  a  creature  can  possess. 
He  believed  that  all  sin  and  holiness  are  in  their  natures 
actual^  being  the  properties  of  voluntary  exercises  and  actions 
only.  He  believed  that  sin  came  into  the  world,  not  because 
God  could  not  exclude  or  prevent  it,  but  because  he  saw  that 
he  could  over-rule  its  existence  for  a  greater  good ;  and  that 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  adopted,  not  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  fall,  but  on  account  of  its  own  inherent,  most 
excellent  character  and  results,  tending  to  advance  the  divine 
^lory  in  the  highest  possible  degree,   and  thus  promote  the 

Seatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  whole, 
e  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apostacy  of  our 
first  parents,  all  men  are  naturally  and  totally  depraved,  so 
that  irom  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  regeneration, 
there  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  in  them  which  a  holy  God 
can  approve.  He  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  took  upon  him  our 
nature  and  flesh,  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross, 
made  full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  believed 
that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal 
exercises  or  affections  of  those  who  experience  it,  of  which 
the  Holv  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author,  but  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and  active.  He  believed  that 
pardon  or  justification  is  all  of  grace,  the  sole  ground  of 
which  is  the  provided  atonement,  and  the  proper  condition  of 
which  is  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed 
that,  though  it  is  possible  for  regenerated  persons  to  fall 
away,  and  in  ihemselves  they  are  in  danger  of  it,  so  that  they 
need  motives  and  warnings  against  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  nevnr  will — being  *  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith,  unto  salvation."  He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  general  judgment,  and  a  future  and  endless 
state  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked.  In  point  of  church  government,  Dr.  E.  was  tho- 
roughly Congregational,  not  only  holding'  to  the  proper  inde- 
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pendence  of  individnal  churches,  but  thinking  it  important  to 
guard  their  independence  with  peculiar  vigilance. 

We  have  given  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  theolo- 
gical sentiments  of  Dr.  E.,  not  tor  the  information  of  those 
who  have  read  his  works — they  need  no  such  imformation  ; 
but  to  show  with  how  much  propriety  he  claimed  to  be  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  to  vindicate  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
not  read  his  works,  from  the  charge  of  dangerous,  heretical 
innovations. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  ''  Did  he  make  no  innova* 
tions  ?  Was  the  charge  of  "  New  Divinity,"  so  long  and 
often  urged  against  him,  altogether  without  foundation?" 
These  questions  may  be  answered,  in  part,  in  his  own  words : 

'*  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism 
which  I  believed  to  be  built  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
gospel  itself.  This  system,  I  have  thought  and  still  think,  is 
the  very  form  of  sound  words,  Which  the  apostles  and  thek 
successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin  was  born ;  and  which 
has  been  constantly  maintained  by  those  who  have  been  just, 
ly  called  Orthodox^  in  distinction  from  Heterodox  christians, 
ever  since  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  fiat 
Calvinism  has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  going 
through  so  many  unskilful  hands  of  its  friends.  This  has  given 
great  advantages  to  its  enemies,  who  have  clearly  discovered 
and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excrescences  and  pro- 
tuberances." 

"  I  know  that  some  Calvinists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity  ;  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  believers  for  their  justification  ;  that  sin- 
ners are  under  natural  inability  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness ; 
and  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  elect  only.  I  grant, 
these  are  gross  absurdities,  or  mere  wens  and  protuberances ^ 
which  must  be  pared  off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make 
h  appear  consistent  with  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Accord- 
ingly, modern  Calvinists  readily  surrender  their  formerly  ua* 
tenable  outposts,  and  now  find  it  more  easy  to  defend  their 
eitadel  against  all  attacks  of  their  most  numerous  adversaries." 

The  question  as  to  Dr.  £mmons*  innovation  or  improve- 
ments in  Christian  theology  may  be  further  answered  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ide : 
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<<  If  he  was  not  tbe  first  that  dbcoTsred  tbe  truth  that  all 
sin  and  holiness  consists  in  action,  or  in  voluntary  exercises 
of  the  mind,  he  was  tbe  first  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  this 
principle  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  By  com- 
mon consent,  the  '  Exercise  scheme'  is  his.     He  not  only  be- 
lieved with  others,  that  much  of  the  sin  and  holiness  of  men 
consists  in  their  voluntary  affections,  but  that  all  of  it  does  ; 
and  this  principle  he  carried  out  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the 
subject  of  human  depravity,  the  connection  of  Adam  with  his 
posterity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  free   agency  and 
accountability  of  man,  and  the  government  of  Grod.      From 
this  prisciple  it  follows  that  the  depravity  of  mankind  is  not 
a  corrupt  nature  inherent  from  Adam,  but  their  own  volunta- 
ry opposition ,  to  God ;  that  regeneration  consists  not  in  the 
implantation  of  a  new  principle  distinct  from  the  affections 
of  the  mind,  but  in  a  change  in  the  affections  themselves  from 
sin  to  holiness ;  that  God  does  not  require  men  to  alter  the 
nature  which  he  has  given  them,  or  to  make  themselves  new 
lacnlties  or  powers,  but  to  exercise  that  holiness  of  heart,  for 
which  he  has  given  them  the  requisite  capacity." 

^*  That  mankind  are  free  and  active  while  acted  upon,  or 
that  they  are  free  moral  agents  while  doing  that  which  the 
agency  of  God  disposes  them  to  do,  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Dr.  Emmons'  theology."  "  He  believed  that  Grod  exercised 
a  real,  a  universal  aud  a  constant  agency  over  all  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  that  at  the  same  time  tbey  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  freedom  conceivable*  He  never  made  the  agency 
of  God  limit  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
itreature  counteract  the  will  of  God.  In  all  his  addresses  to 
God,  and  descriptions  of  his  character,  he  speaks  to  and  of 
him,  as  doing  all  his  pleasure  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth 
beneath.  In  all  his  addresses  to  man,  he  speaks  to  and  of  him, 
as  a  free  moral  agent,  capable  of  doing  or  not  doing  the  whole 
will  of  God,  and  as  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
improves  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  agency  or  efficiency,  especial- 
ly as  exerted  in  the  production  of  evil,  has  been  often  urged 
as  an  objection  to  Dr.  E.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  used  language,  particularly  in  his  sermon  on  Reproba- 
tion,* which,  if  it  were  somewhat  modificil,  would  be  less 
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likely  to  be  misunderstood  aod  penrerted.  But  what  is  that 
Divine  asency  or  efficiency,  by  which  God  has  made  and 
governs  the  world,  and  by  which  he  turns  and  controls  the 
hearts  of  men?  It  consists  altogether,  according  to  Dr.  E., 
in  the  Divine  wiU.  In  creating  the  world,  &od  simply 
willed  that  it  should  be,  and  it  was.  The  changes  also  which 
take  place,  in  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  are 
brougnt  about  by  the  mere  will  of  God.  The  agency  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  but  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  Paul  should  turn  voluntarily  from  sin  to  holiness. 
And  the  agency  of  God  in  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  so 
that  he  should  refuse  to  let  the  people  go,  was  but  the  will  or 
chmce  of  God,  all  things  considered,  that  his  heart  should 
thus  be  hardened.  And  do  not  all  consistent  Calvinists — all 
those  who  hold  to  the  universal  decrees  or  purposes  of  God, 
believe  as  much  as  this  ? 

The  following  specimens  of  Dr.  Emmons'manner  of  illus* 
tratinff  this  difficult  subject,  in  familiar  conversation,  are  pre* 
sented  by  Prof.  Park. 

'  Do  yon  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  1' 
'  No,'  was  the  reply.  '  Do  you  believe  that  sin  takes  place 
according  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature  V  *  Yes.'  '  What 
are  the  laws  of  nature  according  to  Newton  V  '  They  are 
the  established  modes  of  the  Divine  operation.'  '  Do  you 
approve  of  that  definition  V  *  Yes.'  '  Put  those  things 
together.'  Dr,  Emmons  was  always  satisfied,  if  a  man  would 
adopt  the  common  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  would 
believe  thlt  sin  takes  place  according  to  these  laws.  Again, 
he  once  asked  a  teacher  of  theology,  *  Do  you  believe  that 
God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  ?'  '  No.'  '  Do  you  believe 
that  he  created  the  world  by  his  mere  volition  ;  that  be  willed, 
and  it  was  done  V  *  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that  his  will 
is  creative ;  that  ho  has  only  put  forth  a  volition  for  an  event, 
and  the  event  takes  place  V  *  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that 
on  the  whole  he  willed  sin  to  exist  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Was  not 
his  will  creative  then  V  Pause. — *  Is  there  any  more  harm 
in  causing  a  thing  to  be,  than  in  willing  it  to  be  V  Pause, — 
*  My  theory  is,  that  God  caused  moral  evil  in  the  act  of  willing 
it ;  and  you  believe  that  he  performs  that  act.  I  believe  that 
he  caused  it  in  no  sense  morally  different  from  that  in  which 
you  believe  he  willed  it.  Where  then  is  the  great  discrepan- 
cy between  you  and  me  ?'" 
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The  controTersy  between  Dr.  E.  and  some  of  his  oppo* 
nents,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  origin  of  sin,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Parky  is  a  curious  one. 

"  They  believe  that  God  has  created  within  us  a  natnre  which 
is  sinful.  He  denies  it,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
such  a  belief  makes  (xod  the  author  of  sin  which  man  has  no 
freedom  in  committing.  He  believes  that  God  creates  ihe 
wrong  exercises  of  a  free  agent.  They  deny  this  theory  be- 
cause it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Their  doctrine  makes 
God  the  cause  of  a  moral  evil  which  we  have  no  agency  in 
committing ;  his  doctrine  makes  God  the  cause  of  a  moral 
evil  which  we  have  no  agency  in  committing." 

Perhaps  nothing  which  Dr.  £.  has  written  has  been  bkhb 
strenuously  objected  to  than  his  views  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. He  did  hold  and  teach  that,  in  submitting  to  God, 
the  sinner  must  make  no  conditions  or  reservations — that  he 
must  lay  down  his  weapons,  and  yield  himself  up  to  his  of- 
fended Sovereign,  to  be  saved  or  destroyed,  as  |ShaIi  seem 
good  in  his  sight.  But  this  is  no  more  than  what  every  con^ 
sistent  Calvinist,  and  we  may  add  every  faithful  ambassador 
from  God  to  men  teaches,  the  world  over.  *  All  good  men  do 
not  use  the  same  phraseology,  in  treating  of  this  subject.  All 
might  not  approve  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  E.  But 
all  who  have  faithfully  negotiated  between  God  and  men 
have  held  and  enforced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion. It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  God  on  certain  conditions 
of  our  own  proposing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  without 
any  conditions.  The  latter  is  the  submission  which  the  gos- 
pel inculcates,  and  God  accepts  ;  the  former  is  properly  no 
submission  at  all. 

But  if  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theolo- 
gy were  so  very  like  what  other  Calvinists  have  believed  and 
taught,  why  were  they  thought  by  many  to  be  peculiar  to  him  ? 
And  why,  in  particular  instances,  did  they  excite  so  strong  an 
opposition  ?  This  was  chiefly  owing,  we  think,  to  his  pecu- 
liar manner  of  setting  them  forth.  In  the  first  place  he  de- 
livered all  truth,  not  excepting  those  doctrines  which  to  the 
natural  heart  are  most  unpalatable,  with  great  clearness  and 
directness.  They  lay  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he 
brought  them  out  clearly  before  the  minds  of  others.  He 
studied  no  circumlocution ;  he  used  no  soothing,  softening, 
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qaalifying  wordi ;  butmarched  directly  up  to  the  point  which 
be  wished  to  exhibit,  and  made  it  stand  out,  in  all  its  inhe- 
rent offensiveness,  to  the  view  of  the  natural,  unreconciled 
heart.  In  some  few  instances,  we  think  that  he  used  strong* 
er  expressions  than  the  trath  of  the  cat^e  required.  In  his 
iletermination  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  one  hand,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  misconception  on  the  other.    For  exam* 

Cle,  in  the  Sern;on  on  Reprobation,  before  referred  to,  we 
ave  the  following  passage : 

**  When  Moses  called  upon  him  (Pharaoh),  to  let  the  people 
go,  God  stood  by  hira,  and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  Mo- 
•es  interceded  for  him,  and  procured  hira  respite,  God  stood 
by  him  and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the 
people  departed  from  his  kingdom^  God  stood  by  him  aad 
moved  him  to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  re- 
venge. And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he 
did  at  all  times.  He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and  gov> 
erned  all  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
id  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prepare  him  f<Mr  his  final  state." 

If  Dr.  Emmons'  meanings  with  respect  to  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  production  of  sin,  was  what  has  been  explamed 
above,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  and  the  parallel  passages,  he 
expressed  something  more  than  his  meaning,  so,  at  least, 
ordinary,  unschoolea  minds  would  understand  him.  Men 
need  not  a  little  preparation,  in  order  to  receive  ex- 
pressions like  those  we  have  quoted  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  author  intended.  *'  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  Dr. 
E.,  in  his  Autobiography,  '*  for  hearers  to  understand  some 
doctrines,  until  they  have  been  taught  others  from  which  they 
flow,  and  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected."  This 
consideration  should  lead  ministers  of  the  sospel  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  their  exhibitions  of  the  .  Divine  word, 
that  while  they  obscure  no  important  truth  on  the  one  handi 
tfaev  leave  it  not  liable  to  be  received  in,  or  perverted  to,  a 
bad  sense  on  the  other. 

In  some  instances,  owing  perhaps  to  the  clearness  with 
which  a  particular  truth  lay  in  his  own  mind,  Dr.  E.  failed 
to  express  it,  just  as  he  intended  it,  to  the  minds  of  others. 
The  whole  was  so  plain  to  him^  aad  all  the  necessary  limita* 
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tions  and  qualifications  were  so  well  understood,  that  he  for- 
bore to  use  requisite  precautions  in  the  representation  of  it 
We  have  an  instance  of  this,  in  his  Sermon  entitled,  "  For- 
gireness  of  sins  only  for  Christ's  sake  ;''*  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  show,  that  forgiveness  is  the  only  favor  which 
God  bestows  upon  men  on  Christ's  account."  Most  readers 
and  hearers  would  understand  from  this,  that  men  receive  no 
favor,  except  forgiveness,  through  Christy  in  consequence  of 
Christ ;  or  as  in  any  way  connected  with  his  mediation.  Bus 
such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He  believed,  like 
other  Christians,  that  we  ^'  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessinfirs,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus ;" — ^tnat  our 
rery  life  and  breath,  the  probation  we  here  enjoy,  and  all  the 
favors  connected  with  our  probation,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  whether  in  providence  or  grace,  flow  to  us  throu^ 
Christ,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  mediation.  Still,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  attending  the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  It 
stands  connected  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  no  other 
Divine  favor  does.  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  forgive- 
nesSf  that  his  atonement  was  macfe.  ''  We  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  simJ**  He  shed  his 
blood  ^'  for  the  remission  of  sins"  To  reVbve  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  forgiveness  was  the  grand  object  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  forgiveness  stands  connected  with  the  atonement 
as  no  other  blessing  does.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
favor  which  is  bestowed  directly  and  strictly  for  the  sake  of 
the  atonement ;  wliile  all  our  other  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  flow  to  us  consequentially^  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  £.  only  through  his 
publications,  and  more  especially  his  earlier  publications,  his 
character  as  a  preacher  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
His  first  volumes  of  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal,  and 
to  some  extent  of  a  metaphysical  character.  The  subjects 
required  this  mode  of  discussion,  and  it  was  with  great  pro- 
priety adopted.  Still,  the  impression  was  made  upon  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  except  from  his  published  ser- 
mons, that  he  was  a  dry,  doctrinal,  metaphysical  preacher, 
who  dealt  only  with   the  understandings  of  nis  hearers,  but 
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c^me  not  nigh  their  conscience^  and  hearts.  The  same  im- 
pression has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  by  the  preaching  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  imitate  Dr.  E.  Perhaps  no 
preacher  in  New  England  ever  had  so  many  palpable  imita- 
tors as  he,  not  only  as  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  but  his 
style,  plan,  and  manner  of  delivering  them.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  some  of  this  crowd  of  imitators  have  done 
their  creat  examplar  much  injustice.  They  have  held  up 
only  the  dry  bones  of  Dr.  E.,  without  any  of  his  life,  soul, 
body,  freshness,  to  animate  and  cover  the  skeleton,  and  give 
it  comeliness  and  power. 

That  Dr.  E.  was  a  doctrinal  preacher  is  very  true  ;  but  he 
was  also  practical — ^pre-eminently  practical.  That  he  dealt 
soundly  with  the  understandings  of  his  hearers  is  also  true  ; 
but  no  man  ever  dealt  more  faithfully  with  their  consciences 
and  hearts.  No  man  ever  stirred  up  more  effectually  the  op- 
position of  the  carnal  heart,  or  edified  and  comforted  more 
satisfactorily  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  truly  pious. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  of  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  practical 
character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry.  No  important  subject 
whether  of  moral  or  Christian  duty  escaped  him,  but  all  were 
unfolded,  enforced,  and  dwelt  upon  as  occasion  required. 

The  style  of  Dr.  E.  was  peculiar  and  inimitable.  It  seems 
easy  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  many  have  tried  to  catch  it, 
and  make  it  their  own  ;  but  in  general,  they  have  fallen  far 
behind  the  original.  It  was  natural  to  him  ;  and  till  another 
arises  to  whom  it  shall  be  as  natural,  it  will  never  be  success- 
fully imitated.  His  style  may  be  characterized  as  neat^ure, 
flowing,  luminous — rising  often  into  the  region  of  elegance 
and  eloquence.  But  whenever  it  does  rise,  it  rises  without 
any  seeming  effort.  It  is  raised  and  fully  sustained,  by  the 
strong  current  of  thought  and  emotion,  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  give  any  specimens  of  a  style  so  extensively  known 
and  admired ;  but  we  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to 
present  a  single  paragraph.  It  is  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
primitive  rectitude  of  man.* 

"  How  happy  was  Adam  in  his  original  state  of  moral  rec- 
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tilode  and  perfect  innocence  ?  Hie  body  was  full  of  vigor  and 
free  (torn  pain.  His  mind  was  fall  of  light  and  free  from  er^ 
ror.  His  heart  was  full  of  holiness  and  free  from  moral  im- 
purity. His  eyes  and  ears  were  feasted  with  a  vast  profoaiom 
of  new,  beautiful,  grand,  and  delightful  objects.  His  inherits 
ance  was  rich  and  large,  comprehending  the  world  and  the 
iulness  thereof.  His  sensibility  enjoyed  the  love  and  appro- 
bation of  his  Creator.  He  was  permitted  a  free  and  unreatrain*- 
ed  access  to  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  happiness.     God 

S resented  him  with  the  delightful  prospect  of  a  numerous  and 
appy  posterity.  Heaven  and  earth  appeared  unitedly  en- 
gaged to  raise  him  as  high  in  knowledge,  holiness  and  felici- 
ty, as  his  nature  would  admit  him  to  rise.  There  was  nothing 
within  nor  without  to  interrupt  his  enjoyment,  nor  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  his  bright  and  extensive  prospects.  His  habitation 
was  Paradise,  and  his  heart  was  heaven." 

In  his  method  of  sermonizing,  Dr.  E.  was  generallyt 
though  not  invariably,  uniform.  What  he  says  of  himself, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  was  true  of  him  to  the  end 
of  it: 

'^  I  seldom  preached  teztually ;  but  chose  my  subject  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  chose  a  text  adapted  to  the  subject.  This 
enabled  me  to  make  my  sermons  more  simple,  homogeneal, 
and  pointed  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  served  to  confine  the 
hearer^s  attention  to  one  important,  leading  sentiment.  Those 
who  preach  textually,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  text  in  all  its 
branches,  which  often  lead  to  very  different  and  unconnected 
subj^ts.  Hence,  by  the  time  the  preacher  has  gone  through 
all  tffi  branches  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will  become  so  com- 
plicated that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  any  more  of  it  than  a 
few  striking,  unconnected  expressions.  Whereas,  by  the  op- 
posite mode  of  preaching,  the  hearer  may  be  master  of  the 
whole  discourse,  which  hangs  together  like  a  fleece  of  wool."* 

That  a  sermon  planned  after  Dr.  Emmons'  usual  method 
may  have  simplicity,  connectedness,  and  general  unity,  and 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  very 
obvious ;  but  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  make  a  single  and  deep 
imfn-ession  t  There  is  a  sermon  in  the  volumes  before  us  on 
the  declaration  of  Solomon,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads ;"  the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  thus  stated : 
"  Every  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  imprests  the  minds  of  his 
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hearers.''*  We  legaxd  this  as  a  very  Just,  important,  and 
scriptural  sentiment.  The  words  ot  reter  on  the  day  <tf 
Pentecost  were  as  goads,  with  which  he  pricked  three  thoi^ 
sand  to  the  heart,  and  so  deeply  impressed  them,  that  they 
cried  out  together,  *'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Every  wise  preacher  will  aim,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  preach  as 
Peter  did,  and  to  produce,  in  bis  measure,  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Emmons'  sermons,  as  to  the  plan  and  structure  of 
them,  have  not  unfrequently  been  compared  to  a  tree.  And 
the  tree,  in  order  to  suit  the  comparison,  must  be  fair  and 
stately,  having  a  straight,  comely  trunk,  with  two  or  three 
main  branches,  and  a  spreading,  flourishing  top,  answering  to 
.the  several  inferences  with  which  his  sermons  are  almost  in* 
variably  closed.  Now  such  a  tree  is  a  beautiful  object,  and 
may  be  fitted  to  answer  many  valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  not 
an  ox-goad,  nor  can  it  be  made  into  one,  or  anything  resem- 
bling one,  without  a  good  deal  of  hacking  and  trimming.  It 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  a  series  of  inferences  in  the 
last  half  of  a  sermon,  drawn  out  legitimately  though  they 
may  be,  but  yet  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  does  not  de- 
tract from  that  singleness  and  depth  of  impression,  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  a  sermon  to  make.  A  sermon  con- 
structed after  this  maimer  may  be  highly  instructive,  and 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  congregation,  but  will 
they  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  one  great  truth  or  sub- 
ject which  the  sermon  was  intended  to  enforce,  as  though 
some  of  the  inferences  had  been  spared,  and  a  more  direct, 
prolonged,  and  fervid  application  had  been  made  ? 

The  character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  piety ^  like  that  of  his- 
preaching,  has  been  often  mistaken  ;  and  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause.  By  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  was 
derived  from  some  of  his  earlier  and  more  doctrinal  publican 
tions,  he  was  regarded  as  possessing  a  clear  head  indeed,  but 
rather  a  cold  heart — as  laying  greater  stress  upon  certain 
metaphysical,  doctrinal  distinctions,  than  upon  fervency  of 
spirit,  and  an  elevated,  devotional  piety.  But  these  impress* 
sions  were  entirely  erroneous.  Dr.  E.  had  a  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  strong  emotion,  and  his  piety,  though  uniform,  was 
deep  ai^d  ardent.     To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  may  be  in- 
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dalged  in  relating  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  per- 
sonal  observation. — ^While  I  was  a  settled  minister  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  a  visit 
from  my  venerated  instructor,  it  was  a  time  of  general  re- 
ligious interest  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  stated  to  him  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  revival,  and  especially  in  regard  to  several  very  young 
persons  who  had  recently  indulged  hope.  The  feelings  of 
the  good  roan  were  so  much  moved,  that  the  tears  literally 
dropped  ^om  his  face,  wetting  not  merely  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  but  the  floor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life,  Dr.  E.  had  his  hours 
of  secret  meditation  and  prayer,  which  he  observed  with  sin- 
gular exactness  and  punctuality. 

'*  It  was  known  to  all  who  resided  in  his  family,  and  to 
many  others  who  were  occasionally  there,  that  at  certain 
tiroes  no  one  conld  enter  his  study,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing special  to  call  them  there.  He  made  the  word  of  God 
his  constant  companion.  He  studied  this,  not  merely  as  his 
text-book,  or  the  source  whence  to  draw  his  subjects,  and  ma- 
terials for  his  sermons,  but  as  the  means  of  purifying  and 
quickening  his  feelings  and  assisting  his  devotions.  He  took 
pains  to  shut  the  world  out  of  his  heart.  He  dreaded  its  in- 
trusion as  he  did  the  most  deadly  foe  ;  and  that  it  might  not 
exert  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he  guarded  against  the 
pressure  of  its  cares  and  the  fascination  of  its  enjoymenca. 
To  him  the  Sabbath  was  a  delight.  Its  sacred  hours  he  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  services  of  religion,  and  not  only 
'  taught  but  required  all  his  household  to  do  the  same.  He 
would  keep  no  one  in  his  employ  who  openly  profaned  the 
Sabbath,  or  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  refused  a 
prompt  and  respectful  attendance  upon  the  devotions  of  the 
family." 

We  have  said  that  the  piety  of  Dr.  E.  was  of  a  uniform 
character.  It  was  not  feverish,  fitful,  and  inconstant.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  be  highly  excited  one  day,  and  cold  and 
languid  the  next.  He  was  not  active,  and  faiUiful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  little  season,  and  then  for  an  equal 
or  longer  time  negligent  and  unfaithful ;  but  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
the  same  spiritual,  devoted,  and  active  minister  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus,  the  same  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  church  of 
God. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  E.  was  symmetrical  and 
proportionate.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  of  the 
Christian  graces,  while  others  of  equal  importance  found  no 
place  in  his  heart ;  nor  did  he  allow  himself  in  the  neglect  of 
a  part  of  his  religious  duties,  while  he  was  full  of  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  others  of  comparatively  less  importance.  The 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  duty  prepared  the  way  for  a  beautiful  symmetry  in  his 
religious  exercises  and  practice. 

In  his  relifiion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  Dr.  E.  avoided  all 
appearance  <^  affectation  and  ostentation.  He  never  did  or 
said  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  his  piety.  He 
seldom  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
never  appeared  more  serious,  moie  heavenly-minded,  or  more 
interested  in  religion,  than  he  really  felt.  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  learned  from  the  following  advice,  which  he 
once  gave  to  a  new  convert:  '*  Maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment;  but  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety. 
Those  who  make  great  pretensions  too  often  become  like 
Peter  at  the  Judgment  Hall.  Their  diaries  are  too  often  the 
records  of  religious  vanity." 

Dr.  E.  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  prior 
to  the  date  of  ibeoloffical  seminaries  in  this  country,  and  was 
pre-eminently  useful  as  an  instructor  in  Divinity.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  led  into  this  employment  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  it  did  not  once  oc- 
cur to  my  mind  that  1  should  become  an  instructor  in  divinity. 
The  first  young  gentleman  that  applied  for  instruction,  propos- 
ed to  tarry  but  a  few  weeks,  and  accordingly  left  me  as  soon 
as  he  proposed.  I  had  then  no  expectation  of  any  future  ap- 
plication. But  pretty  soon  after  this,  another  young  man  in 
the  vicinity  wished  to  live  with  me  a  little  while ;  and  being 
in  a  bereaved  situation,  I  consented  to  receive  him  into  my 
family,  and  assist  him  in  his  theological  studies  a  few  months. 
Still  1  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of  becoming  an  instructor 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  num^ 
bers  successively  put  themselves  under  my  instruction,  and  in 
the  term  of  about  fifty  years,  I  have  taught  between  eighty  and 
ninety  pupils.** 
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H»  mediod  of  instrucUitf,  he  tells  us,  was  the  eame 
which  his  own  7e»erable  teacher,  Dr.  Smalley,  had  pursued 
with  him.  He  furnished  his  pupils  with  a  system  of  theo- 
logical questions  or  subjectSy  on  each  of  which  they  were  er> 
pected  to  read  and  write.  The  books  put  into  their  hands 
were  generally  the  best  authors,  on  both  and  all  sides  of  the 
question  under  consideration.  When  the  dissertations  had 
been  prepared,  they  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  the  pupil  was  fa?ored  with  his  remarks.  These 
remarks  were  not  exclusively  theological. 

"  I  used  to  remark,"  says  he,  **  upon  their  manner  of  arrang- 
ing their  thoughts,  upon  the  seDtiments  they  exhibited,  and 
upon  the  beauties  and  defects  of  their  language.  I  caAioned 
them  against  a  flowery,  bombastic  style,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  against  a  too  low,  vulgar,  slovenly  manner  of 
eipression.  I  recommended  a  plain,  neat,  perspicuous,  ener- 
getic mode  of  writing  and  speaking,  which  ail  could  under- 
stand, which  none  could  dislike,  and  which  some  of  the  best 
judges  would  admire.  I  commonly  spent  some  time  every 
day  with  my  students,  either  to  hear  their  compositions,  or  to 
converse  with  them  upon  particular  subjects.  I  often  discours- 
ed upon  the  duties,  difficulties,  advantages  and  tiials  of  minis- 
ters. I  inculcated  the  importance  of  being  prudent,  faithful, 
and  exemplary,  in  every  part  of  their  ministerial  duty.  I 
urged  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  and  never 
eacttfl:iber  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  or  dis- 
sipate their  minds  by  mixing  with  vain  aod  unprofitable 
company.  I  endeavored  to  point  out  how  they  should  treat 
their  parishioners  of  various  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
taught  them  as  well  as  I  coidd,  how  to  become  able  and  faith- 
ful ministers.'' 

Though  Dr.  £.  placed  books  in  the  hand  of  his  pupils,  up- 
on the  different  and  opposite  sides  of  nearly  every  question 
which  came  before  them,  he  did  not  leave  them  under  the 
impression  that  be  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  or  in  doubt  as 
to  what  his  opinion  might  be.  His  mind  was  made  up,  and 
he  gave  sufficient  indications  as  to  the  decision  to  which  he 
had  come  ;  and  although  he  never  look  it  upon  him  to  over- 
bear or  dogmatise,  yet  the  student  was  well  aware  that  if  he 
swerved  materially  from  the  known  faith  of  his  teacher,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  bis  objections,  aud  to  meet  his 
scrutiny. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  instructed  many  young  niinislers ;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  candor,  he  was  accusionied  to  draw  out 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  important  questions,  and  to 
make  no  decision  of  his  own«  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  school  was  made  up  of  Arians  and  Trinitarians,  Armini- 
ans,  Calvinists,  and  Antinomians ;  and  not  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  it  became  a  Unitarian  school.  Dr.  Em- 
mons' method  of  instructing  was  very  different  from  this.  He 
Iiad  as  much  candor,  it  may  be,  as  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  was 
frank,  open-hearted,  kind,  conciliating,  and  altogedier  patient 
of  contradiction  ;  but  he  was  decided*  He  did  not  press  his 
opinions  upon  his  pupils,  except  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
argument ;  but  they  all  knew  what  his  opinions  were,  and 
through*  what  a  searching  examination  they  must  expect  to 
pass,  if  they  rejected  them.  The  effect  which  Dr.  Emmons' 
direct,  decided  manner  of  teaching  had  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  was  peculiarly  happy.  It  made  them  decided  men. 
Their  professional  education  was  restricted  indeed,  being  too 
exclusively  theological.  They  had  not  the  advantages  which 
the  Seminaries  now  furnish,  in  Sacred  Literature,  Homilet- 
ics,  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.  But  of  the  large  number  of 
ministers  who  pursued  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.,  very  few  were  ever  known  to  swerve  from  the  Orthodox 
faith,  and  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  not  been  surpassed, 
probably,  by  any  of  their  contemporaries. 

Dr.  £.  was  highly  useful,  not  only  as  a  preacher  and  in- 
structor, but  also  as  a  counsellor.  His  wisdom,  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
usages  of  our  Congregational  churches,  and  his  prolound  re- 
gard for  these  principles,  not  only  as  having  been  bequeathed 
to  us  from  our  Pilgrim  forefathers,  but  as  having  their  foun- 
dation substantially  in  the  Scriptures,  rendered  him  a  most 
suitable  person  to  oe  consulted,  in  all  cases  of  interest  or  diflS- 
culty  growing  out  of  our  Ecclesiastical  constitution.  And 
he  was  consulted  frequently  and  long.  In  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  invited  to  more  than  a  hundred  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Councils,  nearly  all  of  which  he  actually  attended. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  early  and  true  friend,  an  earnest  and  active 
promoter,  of  Christian  Missions. 

"He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  one  of  the  leading  and  most  efficient  mon 
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in  their  primary  operations.  He  was  their  first  preaident  and 
their  first  preacher,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
prepared  their  first  address  to  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  a  valuable 
periodical,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  ofpromoting 
the  great  object  of  this  society ;  and  an  able  contributor  to  its 
pages.  How  much  he  did  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  and 
the  salvation  of  men,  by  his  connection  with  this  society^  can- 
not be  ascertained  until  the  disclosures  of  the  great  day.  But 
no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extensive  and  still  increas* 
ing  influence  of  this  society,  can  doubt  that  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  formed  and  its  early  operations  aastained,  will 
yet  be  recognized  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  conver« 
sion  of  the  world." 

From  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  proceeded 
naturally  and  obviously,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  now 
spreading  the  light  and  blessings  ot  the  gospel  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Of  this  latter  body,  Dr.  E.  was,  for  many 
years,  an  honorary  member.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  Boani,  was  deeply  interested  in  its  various  oper  • 
ationsy  and  4evoutly  rejoiced  in  its  success. 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  in  our  times.  Dr.  E.  was 
a  devoted  friend  and  patron  of  the  American  Education  So 
ciety.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Society, 
and  sustained  the  ofiice  of  an  honorary  Vice  President,  till 
his  death.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  his  very  able  and 
instructive  sermon,  preached  before  the  Norfolk  Branch  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  in  the  year  1817.*  The 
Report  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  the  last  year 
— tne  year  following  Dr.  Emmons'  death,  contains  the  fol 
lowing  tribute  to  his  memory  : 

"  His  friendship  for  this  cause  remained  to  the  last.  His 
desire  that  a  pious,  learned,  and  able  ministry  should  be  per. 
petuated  in  our  country — an  object  to  which,  after  the  manner 
of  his  day,  he  had  eminently  devoted  the  energies  snd  re- 
sources of  his  great  mind — continued  undiminished  during 
the  long  and  tranquil  period  of  his   retirement  and  decJine. 


♦  Vol.  I.  Serm.  20. 
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Like  a  ruling  passion,  most  worthy  of  its  sublime  object,  it 
appeared  strong  in  him  even  in  deatb." 

Dr.  E.  was  particularly  interested,  says  his  biographer,  in 
the  operations  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
*'  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  its  organization,  he  sent  on  thiiiy 
dollars,  to  make  himself  a  life  member ;  and  he  continued  to 
contribute  to  this  object  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Indeed,  Dr.  E.  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  benevolent 
associations  of  the  day.  It  is  known  already,  and  will  yet 
be  known  more  and  more,  that  he  lived  not  in  vain  in  respect 
to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  E.  are  very  numerous.  Besides 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  discourses  and  essays  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  Dr.  Ide  has  given  the  titles  of  half 
as  many  more,  which  were  issued  during  the  author's  life. 
Among  the  first  of  his  publications  was  a  *'  Dissertation  on 
the  Qualifications  for  Christian  Communion,"  in  answer  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway,  of  Wells,  Me.,  which  appeared  in 
1793.  To  this  Dr.  Hemmenway  replied ;  and  Dr.  E.  pub- 
lished a  rejoinder,  in  1795.  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last  of  his  public  con- 
troversial eflforts.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  one  of 
g|reat  interest  in  our  church  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  pamphlets  of  Dr.  E.  contain  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  did  much  good  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
They  are  also  a  rare  specimen  of  Christian  candor  and  cour- 
tesy towards  an  opponent ;  and  we  regret  that  room  was  not 
found  for  them  in  this  edition  of  the  author's  works. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  E.  have  been  exerting  an 
influence — ^a  strong  and  good  influence — for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  do  not,  therefore,  appear  before  the  public 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty 
of  an  experiment.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made 
satisfactorily.  These  publications  have  already  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  they  will  do  still  more,  in  time  to 
come.     A  great  many  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  have 

Sublicly  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of 
)r.  E.  A  much  larger  number,  probably,  have  felt  their  in- 
debtedness, without  the  formality  of  acknowledging  it.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Ide,  / . 

in: 
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'<  The  attaniioB  which  he  paid  to  the  doctrines  of  the  goa- 
pel,  and  the  saccess  which  attended  his  efforts  to  illoatrale 
and  enforce  them,  has  doubtless  turned  the  attention  of  many 
others  to  the  subject  of  doctrinal  discussion,  and  encouraged 
them  to  engage  in  this  too  much  neglected  part  of  a  minister's 
work.  The  great  amount  of  instruction  contained  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
this  was  presented  to  his  hearers,  has  no  doubt  determined 
many  to  carry  none  but  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  The 
definiteness  and  precision  with  which  he  treated  erery  subject 
on  which  he  wrote,  has  not  only  removed  many  difficulties 
from  the  minds  of  others  respecting  these  subjects,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  made  them  more  accurate  thinkers  and 
writers.  What  he  has  taught  respecting  the  nature  of  moral 
agency^  human  depravity,  and  regeneration,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  that  more  direct  and  apostolic  mode  of  address,  both 
to  saints  and  sinners,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  for  more 
than  forty  years  among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  The 
palpable  distinction  which  he  made  between  saints  and  sin. 
ners,  and  which  he  presented  before  the  public  in  so  many 
forms,  has  doubtless  exerted  a  powerful  influence  to  make 
other  ministers  more  discriminating  in  their  preaching. 
Could  the  whole  effect  which  his  ministry  has  exerted  upon 
ministers,  and  through  them  upon  the  churches  and  the  world, 
be  seen  at  one  view,  we  should  be  prepared  to  acknowledge 
both  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  success." 

Though  Dr.  E.  was  not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  yet  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from  seeking  after 
popularity,  and  nnaking  sacrifices  of  principle  in  order  to  gain 
it.  He  preferred  beyond  every  thing  the  tavor  of  God,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure these,  he  was  often  constrained  to  say  and  do  things 
which  he  knew  would  render  him  unpopular  with  the  world. 
And  yet  few  men,  after  all,  have  been  so  highly  honored  in 
view  of  the  world,  as  he.  God  turned  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies  into  blessings.  They  were  led,  in  many  instances, 
to  admire  and  praise  him  for  the  very  things  which  were 
once  the  objects  of  their  dislike  and  condemnation.  Few 
men,  in  their  old  age,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
been  the  objects  of  so  much  respect,  as  he.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  and  gentlemen  of  every  profession,  far  and 
near,  for  some  reason  or  other,  manifested  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  him.     Strangers  of  distinction  called  upon  him,  so- 
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licited  bis  acquaintance  by  letter,  inrited  him  to  distant 
places  at  their  own  expense,  and  seemed  to  tie  with  his 
particular  friends  in  efforts  to  promote  his  honor  and  happi- 
ness. And  when  he  was  dead,  the  mourning  was  like  that 
of  Israel  for  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  respect  heaped  upon 
his  memory  was  spontaneous  and  universal.  In  him,  there- 
fore, was  verified  most  signally  the  declaration  of  God — 
"Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor.'*  He  was  an  eminent 
example,  before  all  men,  of  the  contempt  of  that  popularity 
**  which  is  run  after^^  and  of  the  possession  of  that  respect 
and  esteem  which  are  called  forth,  in  view  of  strict  consist- 
ency, unbending  integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  sustained 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  tried  and  la- 
borious life. 

Professor  Park  justly  regards  it  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
interest  in  Dr.  E.,  that  he  stood  before  the  present  genera- 
tion as  "  the  representative  of  choice  men  among  the  ancient 
clergy  of  New  England." 

*'  He  often  spoke  ef  himself  as  being  left  alone,  aU  the  old 
familiar  faces  long  since  vailed  from  his  view.  There  has 
over  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  interest  flung  over  such 
a  man,  staying  so  loog  behind  his  time,  and  watching  over 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  sucessors.  He  has  been  likened 
to  the  bird  that  lingers  in  a  northern  hemisphere,  long  after 
its  companions  have  sought  a  more  genial  clime;  to  the 
soldier  compelled  to  slacken  his  movements,  and  loiter  alone 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  when  his  comrades  have  marched 
through,  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  the  society 
of  a  full  band,  in  the  hope  of  aoon  regaining  their  home 
and  enjoying  their  laurels.  He  has  been  compared,  by  an 
ancient  poet,  to  the  oak  that  stands  solitary,  after  the  sur- 
rounding forest  has  been  hewn  down,  and  that  stretches  out 
its  stiffened  arms,  as  if  to  implore  mercy  from  the  winds  and 
the  storm." 

*<  But  he  has  gone ;  numbered  at  last  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  allowed  to  reioin  the  company  from  whteh  he  had  been 
severed  so  long.  The  last  of  our  patriarchs  has  left  ns ;  and 
men  whom  he  baptized  in  infancy  wept  at  his  fdneral  when 
they  had  well  nigh  reached  their  seventieth  year.  '  Nothing 
was  more  affecting  to  me,'  said  one  who  witnessed  his 
ob.sequies,  Mhan  to  see  those  old  men  weeping  over  the  corpse 
of  their  father.' " 
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In  remarking  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  par- 
ticular discourses.  This  would  be  an  almost  endless,  as  it 
would  be  altoffether  a  superfluous  labor.  These  discourses, 
or  the  most  of  them,  have  been  long  before  the  public.  They 
have  been  extensively  and  attentively  read.  Hundreds  axA 
thousands  have  reviewed  them,  each  one  for  himself,  and 
formed  a  judgment,  and  reaped  the  benefit. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  every 
point,  whether  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  in  which  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  our  author  may  be  regarded  as 
open  to  objection,  or  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  do  this 
would  lead  us  into  a  length  of  discussion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  our  present  limits  and  designs. 

But  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  man^  as  he 
appears  to  us  in  his  biography  and  his  publications,  and  as 
he  has  uniformly  appearal  to  us,  during  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  We  nave  endeavored  that  our  readers  shoaJd 
have  the  means  of  understanding  his  character — ^his  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  reUgious  character — ^his  character  as  a  stu- 
dent, a  pastor,  an  instructor  in  theology,  and  a  minister  of 
Christ.  That  his  works  will  have  many  readers  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  by  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
his  character,  they  will  be  read  with  increased  interest  and 
profit. 

The  religious  community  are  under  great  obligations  to 
the  Editor  and  Publishers,  for  the  manner  in  which  these 
volumes  have  been  brought  forth.  The  Memoir  by  Dr.  Ide 
is  plain  and  modest,  brief  and  yet  full,  just  in  its  delinea 
tions,  and  written  altogether  in  good  taste.  The  Lecture  by 
Professor  Park  is  in  his  usual  vigorous,  racy  style,  abound- 
ing  with  anecdote  and  incident,  and  by  all  who  dip  into  it 
wul  be  sure  to  be  read  through.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  volumes  is  throughout  of  a  high  order,  conferring 
much  credit  on  all  concerned. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  we  only  regret 
that  they  are  limited  to  six.  There  should  have  been  ten  of 
them.  The  Editor  informs  us  that  he  has  in  his  hands  the 
materials  for  ten  volumes,  as  valuable  as  those  included  in 
these  six ;  but  that  the  amount  published  is  as  much  as  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  issue  at  the  present  time.  We  say  de- 
cidedly, and  we  feel  sure  that  subscribers  and  purchasers 
generally  will  say  the  same»  Let  the  four  remaining  volumes 
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be  publishedy  as  soon  as  they  can  he  prepared.  Let  them  be 
so  published,  as  to  coDform,  in  size  and  appearance,  to  those 
already  issued.  In  the  writings  of  Dr.  £.,  howeTer  multi- 
plied, there  is  no  prolixity,  sameness,  or  repetition.  His  in- 
genuity and  power  to  interest  were  inexhaustible.  Whatever 
subject  he  took  in  hand,  his  views  were  always  fresh,  strik- 
ing, and  original.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  called  for,  and  should  be  forthcoming 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  persons  to  whom,  above  all  oth- 
ers, we  would  recommend  the  works  of  Dr.  E.,  it  is  our  young 
ministers,  and  those  who  are  studying  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  To  the  older  evangelical  clergy,  more  especially 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  his  writings  are  already, 
to  some  extent,  familiar.  They  have  read  them,  and  pon- 
dered them,  and  been  profited  by  them.  But  to  ^e  younger 
portion  of  the  clergy,  to  candidates,  and  iheoloffical  students, 
these  writings  will  be,  in  great  measure  new.  rfor  should  it 
be  any  objection  to  the  reading  of  Emmons,  that  individuals 
do  not  adopt  his  sentiments.  No  matter  (so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  reacting  is  concerned),  whether  you  receive  them,  or 
not.  No  matter  whether,  on  all  points  of  disagreement,  you 
shall  be  convbced,  or  not.  The  interest,  the  pleasure,  the 
profit  of  reading  him  will  not  depend  materially  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. Even  if  you  reject  many  of  his  conclusions, 
you  will,  as  one  said  before,  "  admire  his  logic."  You  will 
•find  yourselves  more  than  repaid  for  the  perusal  of  his  works, 
by  tne  force  and  ingenuity  oi  his  reasoning,  by  the  originality 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  by  the  example  of  his 
flowing,  pellucid  style,  and  the  clearness  of  his  method.  The 
peculiarity  and  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  will  awaken  thought 
on  your  part.  He  will  suggest  views,  consideraticms,  argu- 
ments, which  never  occurred  to  you  before.  He  will  put 
you  upon  new  topics  of  interesting  study,  and  open  before 
you  fields  of  inquiry,  which  you  may  enter  and  explore  for 
yourselves.  Again,  then,  we  say  to  the  class  of  persons  here 
addressed.  By  all  means,  read  Emmons,  And  be  not  satis- 
fied with  reading  the  volumes  once,  and  then  laying  them 
aside ;  but  have  them  on  your  study  table,  or  somewhere 
within  the  reach  of  your  hand.  They  require  not  only  to  be 
read,  but  studied.    They  are  among  the  few  books,  poured 
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forth  from  the  teemiDg  modern  pr^ss,  which  will  bear  atudy, 
and  are  worthy  of  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 


Examination  of  the  Ret.  A.  Barnes'  Rehaeks  on 

Hebrews  9 :  16-18.* 

Bj  M.  Stovt,  Profenor  is  tha  ThMlogfeal  ScmiiittT,  Andorsr. . 

I  have  read  with  attention,  the  remarks  of  my  highly  respect* 
ed  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  of  rhiladelphia,  on 
the  exegesis  which  I  have  dven  of  Heb.9:  16-18,  in  my  rel- 
ume of  Commentary  on  wis  epistle.  I  need  not  assure  him, 
who  knows  me  so  well,  that  I  am  not  in  any  degree  offended 
by  his  strictures ;  for  of  the  manner  of  them  I  cannot  com- 
plain ;  and  as  to  die  matter  of  them — that  only  furnishes  me 
with  an  occasion  of  reinvestigating  the  difficult  passage, 
usually  called  difficult,  to  which  he  has  invited  my  attention 
once  more,  in  order  that  I  may  ascertain,  at  least  for  myself, 
still  more  definitely,  whether  I  have  defended  an  erroneous 
opinion.  A  somewhat  thorough  re-investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  has  ended  in  the  conviction,  that  Mr.  B.'s  arguments 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  position,  that  I  have  mis- 
understood, and  in  my  Commentary  misinterpreted,  the  pas- 
sage in  question. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  this  state  of  mind  is  not  the  result  oC 
prejudice  in  favor  of  my  former  views.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  men  are  not  infallible ;  at  all  events,  to 
know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  details  of  sacred  science,  tnUk  is  tite 
daughter  of  time.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  truth  in 
itself  is  changed  by  time,  but  that  we  must  gradually  and  by 
protracted  and  patient  effort  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
truths ;  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  not  a  few,  which 
are  far  from  being  unimportant.  Being  a  full  believer  in  all 
this,  I  deem  it  quite  possible,  that  I  may  yet  in  many  cases  be 
justly  corrected,  as  to  my  expositions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it 
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can  be  hardly  otherwise  than  certain^  that  in  some  I  have 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sacred  writers. 

That  Mr.  B.  differs  in  judgment  from  me  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  Heb.  9  :  IG-l'S,  I  can  have  no  right  e?en 
to  regret,  unless  I  can  be  well  assured  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
and  I  in  the  right.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  interpreters,  respecting  this  passage,  long  before  our 
time.  It  is  not  a  case,  .hawe?er,  out  of  which  any  heresy 
can  well  be  made  out  on  account  of  such  a  difference.  And 
even  if  it  could,  my  respected  brother  and  myself  are  not 
among  the  class  of  men  who  are  over*anxiously  seeking  after 
heresy,  or  over-zealous  speedily  and  loudly  to  proclaim  it  on 
slight  occasions.  I  trust  we  can  look  upon  honest  differen- 
ces of  opinion  (and  such  there  may  be),  on  points  like  the 
present,  as  affording  new  impulse  to  study  and  investigation. 
Happy  for  all  who  must  differ  on  such  points,  if  they  can  turn 
the  matter  into  such  a  shape  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  their 
own  improvement,  and  perhaps  of  casting  light  on  the  paths 
of  other  inquirers.  I  trust  that  Mr.  B.  and  myself  will  at 
least  show,  that  we  are  not  only  disposed  aoi^susiv  hv  ayaitri, 
but  that  we  are  capable  of  carryii^  into  execution  our  good 
intentions. 

If  I  may  state,  in  the  briefest  compass  possible,  the  grounds 
why  Mr.  B.  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  by  his  criticisms  and 
arguments,  I  would  say, 

(1.)  That  his  interpretation  of  several  tmporton^  tvords, 
in  themselves  considered,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well 
grounded. 

(2.)  That  some  imporiant  facts^  on  which  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  comes  mainly  depends,  do  not  appear  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated. 

First,  then,  I  must  dissent,  in  various  respects,  from  Mr. 
B.'s  views  of  the  meaning  of  6iaA^. 

On  page  52  et  seq.,  he  avers  that  Siodifini  ''does  not 
properly  denote  compact^  agreement^  or  cooenanty^  but  that 
either  ''  (fuv^f),  ^wAstSic,  or  ^vtfsda,''  is  the  appropriate  word 
foi;  such  a  meaning."  Again,  on  page  56  he  avers  the 
same  thing,  and  also  says,  that  ''  although  in  dassic  Greek 
the  word  [iwAipa\]  may  iiave  the  notion  of  a  covenant  or 
compact  remotely,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  that  meaasr 
ing  in  a  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures.** 

We  join  issue  on  these  points,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  work  of  investigation. 
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I  state,  without  fear  of  contniidictioa  on  the  part  of  any 
who  have  made  extensive  investiffation  in  respect  to  the 
words  before  us,  that  StoMmt  wnich  in  its  most  generic 
sense  unquestionably  means  arrangementy  disposition^  dis* 
posal,  in  lespect  to  any  thing,  is  also  employed,  often  and 
famiharly,  in  the  sense  of  compact^  agreement^  or  covenant, 
between  two  contracting  parties  of  the  same  or  the  like  con- 
dition or  rank ;  yea  is  so  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  in  the  classics. 

When  Mr.  B.  states,  and  insists  on  it  (as  he  often  does), 
that  (fvv^pcfiy  or  tft/vAfftfi^,  is  the  appropriate  word  for  contract 
in  Greek,  he  is  plainly  misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
A  priori  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  case  is  as  he 
states ;  for  the  preposition  tfuv,  united  with  Aipen  or  ^^v, 
would  seem  very  appropriately  to  denote  contract^  covenant^ 
or  compact.  But  ust^e  has  otherwise  ordained,  fortlte  most 
part.  Thus  the  word  tr^^s^i^  is  appropriated  mainly  to 
rhetorical  and  logical  expressions.  It  means  the  placing  or 
putting  together^  i.  e.  composition^  of  words  and  sentences, 
as  joined  in  ordinary  speech  or  written  composition.  In  logic, 
it  means  the  joining  or  bringing  together  the  different  ele- 
ments which  form  data  for  a  genersd  proposition  or  conclu- 
sion. In  respect  to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
applied  to  mathematical,  as  well  as  other  ratiocinative  pro- 
cesses. It  is  only  in  an  unusual  and  nearly  tropical  sense, 
(tropical,  if  usage  be  considered),  that  it  is  ever  employed  to 
designate  contract^  agreement^  compact^  etc. 

Even  so  is  it  with  (Tuv^xyj.  It  belongs  to  rhetoric  and 
composition ;  and,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  signification  of  tfuv^ftfi^  and  tfuvA^xii. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  admits  more  frequently  the  tropical 
sense  of  compact^  agreement^  etc.  But  sach  a  usage  is  quite 
seldom,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings. 

In  this  latter  sense,  indeed,  ifvvAs^ia  is  prevailingly  em- 
ployed. But  it  also  means,  in  the  latter  Greek,  emtuation, 
contention,  rivalshipj  acted  out  so  as  in  some  way  to  come 
into  clashing  or  contest.  It  might  have  been  employed  in  com- 
mon parlance,  had  luage  so  willed  it,  insteaa  of  SuxAipen^  to 
designate  the  idea  of  compact^  coven<tnt,  etc.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  in  a  state  of  general  desuetude.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  itoMpm  has  commonly  usurped  the  place 
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of  all  these  words,  as  employed  to  designate  either  compact^ 
covenant^  or  agreement. 

This  is  perieclly  natural.  ^aMpiri,  arrangement,  disposi- 
tion, is  so  generic,  that  it  comprises  every  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the 
word  is  employed,  the  context  demands  a  specific  or  limited 
sense.  This  oia^i]xi)  yery  conyeniently  designates  ;  for  at  one 
time  it  is  compact  or  agreement ;  at  another,  testament ;  at 
another,  coivenant ;  at  another,  statute,  or  law,  or  ordinance, 
i.  e.  authoritatiye  arrangement ;  at  another,  promise  of  good  ; 
at  another,  threat  of  punishment,  i.  e.  arrangement  for  moral 
and  retributive  government.  Nor  do  even  these  comprehend 
all  its  meanings.  But  these  are  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

The  sequel  will  present  the  evidence  in  respect  to  such  of 
these  meanings  as  we  are  now  concerned  with.  For  the 
rest,  I  may  refer  to  any  good  New  Testament  Lexicon,  and 
also  to  any  good  Lexicon  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  specially 
to  the  Concordances  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  i.  e.  both  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 

For  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
(Tuv^stfi;,  (fuv^^i],  and  if\iv6sifia^  imay  refer  torassow's  most  ex- 
cellent Greek  Lexicon,  which  contains  the  sum  of  what  I 
have  stated.  Confirmation  of  these  statements  I  have  sought 
for  extensively  elsewhere,  and  found  it  in  abundance ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  room  here  in  stating  my 
other  sources.  There  is  no  good  ground  to  doubt  that  Pas- 
sow  is  in  the  right. 

As  to  the  fact  of  actual  usage,  I  may  appeal,  in  order  to 
confirm  what  I  have  said,  to  the  Septuagint,  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Not  one  of  the  words,  tfuvd^xij,  tfCvBstfig  or  tfuv^gck, 
ever  occurs  in  the  New  Testament;  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint we  find  no  use  of  (fvv6s<fia.  The  word  ^uv6s(fis  is  in- 
deed employed  there,  in  a  few  cases ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
of  composition,  i.  e.  the  compounding  of  things  together,  c. 
g.  spices,  unguents,  etc.;  see  Exodus  35:  26,  30:  35,  25: 
6,  al.  It  occurs  some  fifteen  times,  but  always  in  such  a 
sense. 

luvd^xf),  however,  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Isaiah  30 :  1,  28 :  15,  Dan.  11 :  6  ; 
and  there  in  the  sense  of  agreement  or  compact.  But  often 
as  the  idea  of  compact,  etc.,  is  designated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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roent  Scriptures,  these  are  all  the  examples  of  employing  the 
words  now  before  us.  In  the  Apociypna  we  find  five  instan- 
ces more  of  the  same  method  of  employing  (fuv^if. 

Compare  now  this  with  the  use  of  StaMixn,  In  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  own  statement  (p.  52),  we 
find  it  employed  nearly  three  hundred  times,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  thirty-three  times.  Of  course  all  that  I  have 
stated  abore,  about  the  usage  of  the  words  under  considera- 
tion in  common  parlance  or  in  writing,  must  be  regarded  as 
abundantly  confirmed.  In  fact,  we  might  appeal  to  most  of 
the  classics  themselves,  and  come  out  with  the  same  result. 

Can  it  be  possible,  now,  that  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  New,  have  had  no  occasion  for  desig- 
nating the  idea  of  agreement^  covenant,  compact^  etc.?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  the  case.  These  are  frequent  words  ;  and 
this  leads  us  directly  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  B.'s  position, 
that  ^^SuxMptri  cannot  be  shown  to  have  such  a  meaning  in  a 
single  instance  in  the  Scriptures."  Bib.  Rep.  p.  56. 

As  the  dispute  here  turns  upon  that  which  is  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  facts  are  within  our  reach,  it  is  easy  to  set* 
tie  it. 

In  Gen.  21  :  27  seq.,  StaAipni  designates  the  mutual  com-- 
pact  or  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech ;  comp. 
vs.  26,  32.  Jn  Gen,  26  :  28,  it  designates  the  agreement  be- 
tween Isaac  and  Abimelech.  The  same  between  Jacob  and 
Laban,  Gen.  31 :  44  ;  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  heathen, 
Ex.  23:  32;  between  the  same  parties  in  Ex.  34:  12,  15; 
and  again  in  Deut.  7:  2;  the  covenant  between  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  9:  6,  7,  15,  16;  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  heathen,  Judg.  2:2;  between  Jabesh  and 
Nahash,  1  Sam.  11  :  1,  (I  follow  the  designations  of  our 
English  Bible  here) ;  between  David  and  Jonathan,  1  Sam. 
20  :  8 ;  same  in  1  Sam.  23  :  18 ;  between  Abner  and  David, 
2  Sam.  3:  12,  13,  21 ;  between  David  and  the  Hebrews, 
2  Sam.  6:3;  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  I  K.  5:  13; 
between  Ben  Hadad  and  Asa,  I  K.  15:  19;  between  Ben 
Hadad  and  Ahab,  1  K.  20:  34  ;  between  Jehoida  and  the 
rulers,  2  K.  11 :  4  ;  between  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 

1  Chron.  11:3;  between  Asa  and  Ben  Hadad,  2  Chron, 
16 :  3  ;  between  Jehoiada  the  priest  and  the  people  of  Israel, 

2  Chron.  23:  3,16;  between  Job  and  his  own  eyes,  Job. 
31:1;  between  Job  and  Leviathan,  Job  41 :  4  (Sept.  40 :  23;) 
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between  different  heathen  nations,  Ps.  83 :  5  (Sept.  82 :  5) ; 
between  sinners  and  Hades,  Is.  28 :  15, 18;  between  the  King 
of  Babylon  and  a  prince  of  Judah,  £zek»  17 :  13, 14, 15,  16, 
18  ;  between  a  desolating  king  and  others,  Dan.  9:  27 ;  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  the  Assjrrians,  Hos.  12:  1;  between 
the  Tyrians  and  other  nations,  Amos.  1:9;  between  Zech- 
ariah  and  the  people,  Zech.  11 :  10;  between  man  and  wife, 
Mai.  2:  14. 

Besides  the  specific  examples  here  produced,  where  the 
meaning  Snx^xri  is  compacty  covenant^  agreementy  etc.,  be- 
yond all  possible  doubt,  there  are  many  examples  more, 
which  are  either  repetitions  of  some  of  these,  or  else  of  the 
same  nature  with  them.  But  these  are  enough.  If  there 
are  any  words  in  the  Septnagint,  the  meaning  ofwhich  is  set- 
tled, the  meaning  in  question  of  StaSr^xvi  belongs  to  that  class. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  account  for  it,  how  Afr.  B.  came  to 
overlook  what  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Septuagint,  and 
what,  therefore,  is  common  to  many  different  writers  of  differ- 
ent times ;  for  the  Septuagint  is  aversion  made  by  many  differ- 
ent hands,  at  different  periods.  About  the  meaning  oi  ^lo^^x^* 
however,  as  intended  to  designate  contract^  covenant^  league^ 
etc.,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  B.  represents  the 
Seventy  and  New  Testament  writers  as  everywhere  carefully 
and  accurately  observing  and  keeping  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^la^xvi  and  (fuv^^xt],  and  consequently  as  designing 
never  to  use  the  word  ^lo^^xvi  in  the  sense  of  compact^  etc. 
How  much  foundation  there  is  for  this,  the  reader  has  already 
seen,  and  will  further  see  in  the  sequel.  The  simple  state 
of  the  matter  is,  that  5iad^x*i  covers  nearly  the  whole  ground, 
and  that  the  other  words  (which  he  names  appropriate),  are 
never  at  all  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  one 
of  them  three  times  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  to  designate  the 
meaning  of  roucnan?,  ag^reemenf,  etc.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  hioubrpi-n  holds  the  place  and  rank  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  matters  not  what  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  etymology  might  decide.  A  master- 
critic  has  truly  said  :  "  ifsus  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

It  is  proper  here,  in  further  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the 
important  word  6ia&r,x^^  to  notice  in  passing  one  or  two  of 
the  most  frequent  meanings  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  not  matters  controverted  at  all  between  my- 
self and  Mr.  B. 
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We  have  seen  above,  that  the  usual  word  for  mutual  com* 
pact,  covenant^  agreement^  treaty^  etc.»  in  the  Septuagint 
throughout,  is  ^lo^^.  Something  of  this  character  ic  re- 
tains in  almost  all  the  other  cases  in  which  it  is  employed. 
The  most  common,  by  far,  of  these  cases  is  that,  in  which  the 
ti'^t  between  God  and  the  Israelities  is  introduced.    Indeed 

this  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  300  cases,  in  which  the 
word  is  found  in  the  Septuagint.  In  a  majority  of  the  in- 
stances now  under  consideration,  SiaAipcifi  seems  equivalent, 
at  first  view,  to  /aio,  statute^  ordinance^  prescription,  etc.; 
e.g.Ex.l9:5.  24:7,8.  31:17.  34:10,27,28.  Lev.  2:  13. 
24:  8.  26:  15,25.  Num.11:  33.  Deut.  4:  13.  9:  9, 
11.  6:  2,  3.  10:  8.  17:  2.  21  :  1,  9,  21,  25.  31 :  9,  16, 
20,  25,26.  33:  9.  Josh.  7:  11,  15,  et  alibi  saepe.  But  in  a 
great  portion  of  these  cases,  there  is  evidently  an  understand- 
ing, that,  while  the  Jio^ip^vo^  or  lawgiver  prescribes  the  reg- 
ulations which  are  designated  by  5ia4^ij,  those  to  whom  they 
are  prescribed  are  assenting  thereto,  and  engage,  either  tacit- 
ly or  expressly,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  promises  which  the  ^lo^xai 
contain.  For  in  very  many  cases  promises  and  threats  are 
appended ;  and  sometimes  merely  one  of  these,  and  some- 
times the  other;  e.  g.  Gen.  6 :  18.  9 :  9, 11,  12, 13,  15, 16, 
where  it  seems  almost  like  a  simple  promise,  and  so  in  Gen. 
15:  18 ;  but  in  Gen.  17 :  9 — 14  we  see  a  conditional,  i.  e.  mu- 
tual 6ia4^i),  and  so  in  Deut.  7  :  9, 12.  8 :  18.  But  the  instan- 
ces of  seemingly  simjiie  promise  are  not  numerous.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  may  be  found  in  Ex.  2 :  24.  6  : 
4,  5.  Lev.  26  :  42—45.  Num.  25:  12,  13.  Deut.  4:  31. 
2  Sam.  23  :  5.  Neh.  9:8.  89:  28,  34, 39.  Is.  54:  10.  In 
all  cases  of  simple  jpromtse,  and  in  all  cases  of  law,  statutes, 
ordinances,  etc.,  intermingled  with  promises  or  threats,  there 
is  of  course  an  implication,  that  these  are  conditional,  i.  e. 
that  the  promises  are  only  to  the  faithful,  the  threats  only  for 
those  who  remain  disobedient.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
although  there  is  not  the  simple /orm  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment, yet  there  is  an  implied  conditional  covenant,  i.  e.  a 
covenant  usually  expressed  on  the  one  side,  and  implied  on 
the  other.  Of  course  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  where 
the  ancient  dispensation,  with  its  laws  and  statutes,  its 
threats  and  promises,  is  named  ri*^na,  or  ^lo^^i],  (as  it  is  in 

all  parts  of  the  Scriptures),  this  appellation  carries  along  with 
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it  the  implication  of  appointment  or  airanffement  on  the  part 
of  the  dKiAiiuvag^  and  of  obligation  on  we  part  of  those  to 
whom  the  covenant  is  addressed. 

Nor  does  the  use  of  the  word  SiaMptyi,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, differ  from  that  already  mentioned.  For  the  system  of 
Mosaic  laws  or  institutions  it  is  employed  in  Rom.  9:4.  2 
Cor.  3:  14.  Gal.  4:  24.  Heb.  8:  9.  9:  15,  20.  Rev. 
11  :  19.  For  ordinance  it  is  employed  in  Acts  7  :  8 ;  for 
proint^e^  of  different  kinds  in  Luke  1 :  72.  Acts  3 :  25.  Rom. 
11:  26.  Gal.  3:  17.  Eph.  2:  12.  It  naturally  desig- 
nates also  the  new  dispensation  or  Christian  n^^^ii,  which  the 

Saviour  came  to  institute ;  Matt.  26 :  28.  Mark  14  :  24. 
Luke  22 :  20.  1  Cor.  11 :  25.  2.  Cor.  3:  6.  Heb. 7 :  22. 
8:  6,  8,  10.  9:  15.  10:  16,  29.  12:  24.  13:  20. 
Mutual  engagement  or  contract  between  parties,  it  designates 
in  Gal.  3:15. 

With  the  exception  of  the  application  of  dioMpcri  to  desig- 
nate the  New  Testament  dispensation^  which  is  merely  in 
the  way  of  analogy  to  the  antecedent  use  of  it  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  there  is  no  new  roeaninff  civen  to  the 
word  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  Indeed  the  meaning 
just  excepted  hardly  needs  to  be  excepted,  because  it  is  so 
analogous  to  the  common  and  earlier  use  of  the  word. 

But  there  is  one,  and  between  Mr.  B.  and  myself  a  contro- 
verted meaning  of  the  word  ^ta^^inj,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
examined.    It  is  that  of  last  wUl  or  testament. 

Mr.  B.  concedes,  that  "  in  classic  Greek  the  word  remote- 
ly has  the  signification  of  will  or  testament,*^  p.  56.  But 
why  does  he  say  remotely  ?  Passow,  after  mentioning  the 
generic  signification  of  the  word  according  to  A  etymology, 
viz.  arrangement^  disposition^  places  testament  first  in  the 
rank  of  all  its  specific  meanings.  Donnegan  does  not  even 
sive  the  generic  signification,  because  it  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  practice,  but  gives  testament  as  the  first  and  princi- 
pal meaning.  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  all  the 
writers  of  golden  Attic,  so  employ  it;  and  if  anyone  has 
the  least  doubt  of  this,  he  may  look  into  Alberti,  Observ. 
Philol.  in  Lucam  22 :  29,  and  all  his  doubts  will  be  dissipated. 
It  is  as  clearly  a  classical  sense  of  iuxA^xny  as  word  is  of  Xo^o; ; 
and  therefore  not  a  moment  of  time  need  be  here  occupied 
to  prove  it.  It  is  conceded  by  all  lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators. 
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The  question  whether  it  is  employed  in  the  Scriptnres,  is 
simply  an  inquiry  about /acto.  That  it  may  be  empIo3red, 
if  occasion  requires,  no  philologist  of  course  can  doubt.  But 
whether  occasion  requires,  is  a  matter  to  be  ascertained 
merely  by  examination. 

Testament^  in  the  modem  sense  of  this  word,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  thing, 
i.  e.  a  written  tmll^  was  in  usage  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  Mosaic  law  settled  inheritances.  Whatever  did  not 
c(Mne  within  the  statutes  of  Moses,  was  ora%  disposed  of  by 
individual  possessors,  at  the  time  of  their  death.  But  in  later 
times,  specially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  mak- 
ing of  wills  was  commcm.  In  the  time  of  Paul,  this  was  a 
well-known  and  familiar  usage ;  and  although  n'^'i^  clearly 

never  means  testament^  and  Stai^ta^  (wlien  employed  to  trans- 
late it)  cannot  in  the  Old  Testament  well  be  supposed  to  mean 
testament,  yet  it  would  not  follow,  that,  when  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  written,  there  might  not  be  occasion  to  em- 
ploy ^la^xi]  in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  it  among  the 
Greeks,  i.  e.  to  designate  will  or  testament  by  it. 

A  re-examination  of  the  New  Testament  passages  has  led 
me  somewhat  to  doubt  some  of  my  former  convictions  as  to  the 
use  of  6iaAipcr\  in  this  latter  sense.  I  have  stated,  in  my  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Mi.  B.,  an  opinion, 
that  the  meaning  of  testament  is  confined  to  the  word  as  em- 
ployed in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17.  I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief,  that  when  the  Saviour,  at  the  last  supper,  appeals  to 
his  blood  of  the  New  Testament  {ytsLtt.  26:  28.  Mark  14: 
24.  Luke  22 :  20.  1  Cor,  1 1 :  25),  he  means  the  blood 
which  is  to  ratfy  the  testament  or  6tatAv}XTn  that  is  to  be  made 
valid  by  his  death.  Before  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  ancient 
covenant  was  in  full  authority.  Jesus  himself  observed  all 
its  ordinances,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  the  gospel-sense  of  this  phrase,  could  come  only 
by,  and  after,  the  death  of  Christ.  Now,  as  his  death  was 
at  once  the  dissolution  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  look 
upon  the  oiad^t)  thus  introduced,  in  the  sense  of  a  testament, 
rather  than  that  of  a  covenant.  The  author  of  this  iia%^ 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  whole,  and  made  it  operative,  by 
his  own  de  ath. 
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There  is  one  most  important  particular  which  Mr.  B.  does 
not  seem  to  hare  sufficiently  noticed.  Under  the  ancient 
regime^  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people  was  sanc- 
tioned or  ratified  by  the  blood  of  slain  animals.  Neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  (so  to  speak)  was  called  to  lay  down 
life.  Nor  was  Moses,  the  mediator  between  the  parties, 
called  to  gi?e  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  But  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant  is  both  God  and  man.  As  man,  he  is  me<» 
diator ;  as  God,  he  is  law-giver  or  author  of  the  covenant.  In 
speaking  of  him,  however,  simply  as  he  was,  i.  e.  as  one 
person,  we  say,  and  we  may  say,  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
this  covenant  gave  up  his  own  life  to  ratify  and  sanction  it. 
In  the  fact  that  he  did  so,  we  have  good  reason  to  compare 
this  new  covenant  rather  with  will  or  testament^  than  with 
compact  or  covenant  as  usually  understood.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  It  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
obligation  or  the  binding  force  of  the  Sjadiix'n  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  It  is  merely  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sanction- 
ed, that  gives  the  coloring  or  shade  to  the  meaning  of  SiaAiixvj^ 
when  employed  to  designate  it. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  were  not  our  translators  in  the  right, 
when  they  translated  diaMfxri  (in  the  passages  just  referred  to 
above)  by  testament  ?  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were ;  and  also  that  Paul,  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  1 7,  recog- 
nizes and  adverts  to  this  meaning,  and  designs  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  so  understands  the  word,  as  employed  by 
Jesus  in  instituting  the  Last  Supper. 

In  the  like  sense  biabrpiVi  seems  also  to  be  employed  in  Gal. 
.3  :  15.  '"  The  ^hoiArpcti  which  none  can  annul,"  more  naturally 
means  a  will  than  a  contract ;  for  the  latter  may  be  annulled 
in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  contracting  parties,  whenever  they 
please,  while  a  will  is  an  instrument  over  which  no  living  per- 
son has  any  power. 

I  do  not  urge  these  passages  strenuously.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  another  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me,  ill  looking  back 
upon  them  at  the  close  of  the  examination  which  I  have  just 
made,  that  they  are  more  significant,  if  they  are  viewed  in  the 
light  in  which  I  have  now  placed  them. 

Shall  we  give  up  then,  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^la^w,  as 
designating  testament^  in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17?  Certainly  we 
may  and  ought  to  give  it  up,  in  case  the  context  does  not 
oblige  us  to  admit  it ;  for  the  greater  part,  not  to  say  the 
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whole  of  scriptural  usage  elsewhere  pleads  m  fiivor  of  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  Yet  it  is  not  a  safe  rale  to  detennine  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  word  in  any  passage,  by  a  majority 
oi  votes  (so  to  speak)  elsewhere  against  it,  or  rather  when 
that  majority  goes  for  a  meaning  somewhat  divene.  For 
example,  the  word  iiov^ia  is  employed  nearly  one  hundred 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  power,  author" 
ify,  magistracy y  etc ;  yet  in  1  Cor.  1 1  :  10,  the  Apostle  says, 
that  for  certain  reasons  "  a  woman  ought  to  have  ^nilm 
upon  her  head."  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  give  this  wwd  the 
meaninff  here,  which  it  has  cfvery  where  else,  both  in  sacred 
and  prorane  writings,  without  deprivins  the  passage  of  all 
tolerable  sense,  and  making  it  altogether  unmeaning.  Of 
course  we  seek  for  another  meaning  here,  and  one  not  an- 
tliorized  by  usage  elsewhere.  So  Paul  says  in  Phil.  1 :  21, 
**  For  me  to  live,  X^i^r^,"  i.  e.  is  Christ.  Surely  the  sense 
of  this  latter  woid  must  differ  here  from  its  meaning  in  any 
other  passage.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  produce  a  large  list 
of  words,  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  English  dictionaries, 
which  belong  to  the  same  category,  i.  e.  they  have  in  some 
one  passage,  a  meaning  altogether  sui-generis.  This  is  ne 
cessary,  however,  for  none  who  are  conversant  with  usages 
of  language. 

It  is  no  valid  argument  then,  nor  even  a  specious  one, 
against  rendering  StaMpni  in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17,  by  testament^ 
that  this  meaning  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  New.  Such  a  meaning  is  common  in  the 
classica  of  the  highest  standing.  Such  a  meaning  then  may 
properly  be^ssigned  to  dio^m},  in  case  the  context  indicates 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  so  doing.  In  my  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  both  proper  and  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  expression  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  does  not  seem 
to  admit  of  any  other  fair  grammatical  construction  of  6iaMpeh 
than  the  one  which  I  formerly  put  upon  it,  viz.,  that  of  testa- 
ment. The  verse  runs  thus  :  **  P  here  there  is  a  6iaMpcyi,  the 
death  rov  Jio^c^ou  must  of  necessity  take  place.**  Mr.  B.  says 
(p.  66),  that  "6iad/|ULffvof  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  makes  a  will**  As  it  respects  the  Scriptures  this  is  to 
be  conceded,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  610^^x11  nowhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  will.  This  participle  is  indeed  to 
be  found  but  once  (Ps.  49  :  6),  except  in  the  passage  und^ 
consideration.  Yet  the  verb  juxrii^,  is  used  times  almost  wkh- 
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-otfl  nupiber,  in  connection  with  imMipcn  its  conjugate  noan.  In 
the  Old  Teetamient,  it  is  so  used  when  Sm^im  means  compact^ 
cfJvenarUf  agreement^  etc, ;  and  in  fact  it  is  employed  in 
nearly  eyery  case  where  SioMfK^  is  employed.  In  all  cases  it 
designates  the  (iction  of  making  a  covenant,  statute,  ordinan- 
ce, etc.,  and  not*  the  imtrument  which  ratifies  it,  or  even  the 
action  itself  of  ratiiying  it.  So  in  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Aeschines,  Polybius,  Josepfaus,  and  others,  Sitvri6s^6M  ia  the  or 
dinary  verb  for  designating  the  (iction  of  making  a  testament , 
or  the  disposing  of  any  tUng  by  v)ill ;  see  Bleek,  Comm.  on 
Heb.  9 :  16,  17. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  an  offence  against  Greek  idiom 
that  «'ou  bioAs^QM  ahould  be  made  to  mean  the  victinty  which 
by  its  death  and  blood  ratifies  a  covenant.  This  victim  is  not 
an  agents  but  a  mere  passive  instrument  or  symbol.  But^ 
StaAsjUvov  is  essentially,  and  by  its  very  nature  as  a  participle  of 
Aor.  2  Middle  Voice,  a  word  of  active^  not  of  passive  mean- 
ing. The  SKi6iii£v(ig  of  a  $KxMpciii  is  by  an  absolute  necessity  of 
usage  and  grammar,  an  agent  who  constitutes,  or  assists  as  a 
party  in  constituting  a  dio^i],  let  this  mean  either  testament  or 
covenant.    It  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  with  propriety  to 
render  SmA^  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17,  by  covenant.  The  deatn  of 
a.»eovenanter,  or  of  a  contracting  party,  surely  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  a  covenant  or  contract.  Nay,  so  far  is 
it  from  this,  that  very  many,  if  not  most  contracts  are  render- 
ed hull  and  void  by  the  death  of  either  contracting  party. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  render  ^lod^xi  covenant  here, 
unless  we  force  upon  rou  dio^sfiivou  a  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  susceptible. 

Bqually  unsatisfactory  is  Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  M  roi 
itfKgoTg,  in  V.  17.  He  says  that  **  it  is  not  limited  merely  to  hu- 
man beings,  i.  e.  to  dead  men,  but  may  be  extended  to  other 
things."  He  has  made  no  distinciion,  however,  between  the 
u^e  of  vsx^^€  as  a  noun^  and  vsx^oV  as  an  adjective ;  nor  allow- 
ed for  the  difference  between  a  tropical  and  a  literal  sense. 
All  the  examples  by  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  may  be  extended  beyond  that  of  dead  men,  are  ad- 
jectives, and  not  nouns.  The  word  vsx^o^,  either  as  noun  or 
adjective,  is  employed  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  times, 
in  llie  New  Testament,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  deceased 
or  dead  men,  where  it  is  a  noun.     It  is  used  some  thirty  times 
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in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner.  There  also  it  has, 
in  five  instances  besides  these,  the  meaning  of  corpse^  viz., 
in  Dent.  18 :  26 ;  Is.  26  :  19 ;  Jer.  7 :  31 ;  9  :  21 ;  19  : 

7 ;  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  and  frequent  meaning  of  it  in 
die  Greek  classics.  No  example  stands  on  record,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  o  vsx^,  the  noan,  ever  designates  the  de€uL 
body  of  a  beast^  much  less  of  a  scu>rifice.  One  may  say  of  a 
lion,  or  of  a  tree,  or  of  faith,  or  works,  or  any  other  thing, 
that  it  is  deady  vsx^ov,  usinff  the  word  as  an  adjective,  whidi 
simply  expresses  the  quality  or  aitfibute  of  deadness ;  al- 
thougn  such  a  usage  is  very  rare.  One  may  use  the  woid 
dead  in  a  tropical  sense  as  an  adjective,  to  designate  spiritual 
coldness  and  lifelessness.  .  But  v^x^g  as  a  noun,  is  confined 
^tropical  usage  only  excepted)  to  dead  meriy  i.  e.  dead  men  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  distinction  from,  living  ones  (which  is 
the  universal  New  Testament  usage),  or  else  the  dead  bodies 
merely  of  such  men,  i.  e.  their  corpses  (which  is  usual  in  the 
classics,  and  sometimes  in  the  Septaugint).  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  for  human  corpse^  is  ^rC^iui;  see  Rev. 
11  :  9. 

But  there  is  another  objection  against  interpreting  v»fo% 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  B.,  which  is  still  stronger  than  tjhat 
already  made  on  the  ground  of  usage.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that 
bad  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  designed  here 
to  express  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  made  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant,  he  would  beyond  all  reasonable  question  have 
employed  the  word  dutfiaif,  or  6vToTg,  the  only  appropriate 
words  for  such  a  design.  Ouo'iao'r^fiov  is  the  name  of  the 
altar  on  which  sacrifices  are  laid ;  6Cu  is  the  appropriate 
verb  to  designate  the  action  of  killing  them;  and  iwfia  is  the 
word  that  New  Testament  usage,  (and  the  Septuagint  alsoX 
every  where  exhibits,  in  order  to  designate  the  animal  slain 
for  a  sacrifice.  No  less  than  fourteen  times  does  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  exhibit  it.  I  need  not  cite  the  passages,  since 
every  good  Lexicon,  and  of  course  every  Greek  Concordance 
will  readily  supply  them.  This  is  a  usage  so  plain,  so  ap- 
propriate, so  frequent,  that  to  assume  the  use  of  v^x^^-,  in 
the  case  before  us,  in  the  sen;3e  of  &v<fia,  is  plainly  to  do 
violence  to  the  usus  loquendiy  unless  the  context  imperiously 
demands  it.  But  in  my  own  apprehension,  the  context  fur- 
nishes decisive  reasons  against  it. 

Besides,  we  know  that  the  Jewish  law  forbade  the  offering 
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of  any  animals  in  sacrifice,  which  died  of  themselves.  They 
,  were  to  be  brought  alive^  and  to  be  slain  by  the  altar.  Why 
then  should  Paul  here  choose  a  woid  which  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  (i.  e.  ysxgoTg^  which  means  something  already 
deadf  and  which  therefore  might  mislead  his  readers),  when 
he  m;ght  avoid  all  occasion  of  this  kind  by  choosing  &v^ia. 
It  is  quite  incredible  that  he  should  have  done  so.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  matter  here,  as  every  where  else,  when  a  victim 
Hs  presented  as  an  offering  of  any  sort,  to  call  it  ^uo'ia. 

A  word,  in  this  place,  on  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  B. 
finds  in  my  rendering  h^t  vsKgoUg  by  after  men  are  dead,  p.  70. 
He  says  that  M  means  upon  or  over^  and  not  after. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  good  authority  for  such  a 
translation  as  I  have  given.  What  else  can  If'i  mean  in 
Acts  11:  9 ;  John  4 :  27.  Xen.  Hist.  Grasc.  iv.  4,  9. 
Demosth.  927.  3.  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1.  11,  12,  unless  it  be 
after  ?  Still  I  have  no  anxiety  to  vindicate  this  shade  of 
meaning.  It  is  very  easy  to  justify  my  rendering  for  sub- 
stance, in  case  I  give  up  this  form  of  expression.  An  un- 
questionable use  of  M  is  to  designate  the  condition  or 
circumstances  under  which  any  thing  takes  place  or  is  done  ; 
see  Passow's  Lex.,  but  specially  those  two  masters  of  Greek 
idiom,  Kiihner,  Gramm.  §  612.  3.  b.  Winer,  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  52  c.  a.  The  very  phrase  in  question  M  vsxgoTg, 
Winer  paraphrases  by  '^  erst  wenn  ein  Todesfall  eincetret- 
en  ist,^  i.  e.  only  when  death  has  taken  place.  Does  this 
differ  in  sense  from  the  phraseology  I  have  employed  ?  If 
the  reader  will  consult  Passow,  Kiihner,  Winer,  or  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's Lexicon,  he  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
meaning  here  assigned  to  sirL 

With  that  shade  of  meaning  thus  attached  to  siri,  which 
has  now  been  developed,  I  might  correctly  translate  s^i 
vexpotg^  on  condition  that  men  are  dead.  The  plural  number 
is  here  used  instead  of  the  singular,  merely  because  the  wri- 
ter wishes  to  state  the  usage  adverted  to  as  general^  and  not 
as  limited  to  any  particular  individual.  The  plursd,  there- 
fore, is  more  to  his  purpose. 

As  to  supplying  the  word  men,  in  this  case  where  ysxioTg 
has  no  expressed  antecedent,  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  passage  refers  to  human  beings,  and  not 
to  animals.    Nothing  therefore  is  gained  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
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deriog  proposed  by  Mr.  B.,  by  our  giTing  ap  the  word  <ifter. 
We  must  still  translate  siti  on  condition  that^  in  case  tiai^ 
which  certainly  accords  with  a  well  known  and  established 
meaning  of  this  particle. 

Yet  this  is  not  all  with  which  the  exegesis  of  Mr.  B.  has  to 
contend.  Paul  says,  that  the  6ia^ti  **  is  of  no  ayail  so  long 
as  the  SuiAiitsyos  is  living/^  t.  17.  A  contract,  corenant,  or 
compact  of  any  kind  that  is  common  among  men,  cannot  be 
described  by  this  ;  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  most 
compacts  are  rendered  null  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  none  of  them  depend  on  this  for  confirmation.  No  saeri- 
fices  were  needed  to  confirm  them ;  although  they  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  obligation  more 
solemn  arid  impressive.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
covenants  in  common  use  can  be  meant  here  ;  for  the  de- 
scription does  not  fit  them  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  to  something 
in  common  use,  something  well  known,  acknowledged^  and 
ffeneral,  to  which  the  writer  most  evidently  appeals.  Hia 
design  is,  to  sanction  a  particular  case  by  a  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  known  usage.  "  Death,  as  all  acknowledge, 
the  death  of  a  SutAiit^os  must  take  place,  ere  the  6ia^^ 
in  question  can  be  valid."  We  have  seen,  that  6iaAip£WQ 
of  necessity  means  the  agent,  or  one  of  the  agents^  who 
makes  the  StaMpcri,  Now  the  victim  that  is  sacrificed  to 
8anctii3n  what  has  already  been  done,  is  not  the  agent  in 
making  the  ^KxMpni,  Nor  is  the  action  of  sanctioning  here 
indicated.  M^or^  Iftyyst  is  the  Apostle's  expression,  i.  e. 
it  has  no  strength,  no  force,  is  of  no  avail.  Such  a  principle 
was  never  acknowledged  among  the  Hebrews.  All  that  a 
sacrifice  could  do  in  a  case  of  compact,  would  be  only  equiva- 
lent to  what  an  oath  does  now  in  the  same  case.  It  is  not 
essential ;  it  only  makes  the  obligation  more  impressive. 

But  Mr.  B.  himself  acknowledges,  that  any  of  the  usual 
covenants  among  and  between  men  cannot  be  meant  by  the 
apostle.  He  refers  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  to  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  Here,  he  avers,  "it  was  a  settled 
principle,  that  in  a  M'^'n^  or  hwMpcri  between  God  and  man, 

there  must  be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  It  was  an 
indisputable  principle,"  p.  66,  comp.  64. 

Here  then  we  must  join  issue  again,  upon  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  ten  commandments  given  at  Mount  Sinai  are  often 
explicitly  called  a  ti'^'nA  i.  e.  a  SiaMpn^t  and  were  the  most 
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solenrn  of  all  txanMctioiis  of  this  nature.  There  was  no 
sacrifice  on  that  occasion ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  laws 
were  mote  fally  completedi  the  confirmation  by  sacrifice  took 
place  as  related  in  Ex.  xziv,  and  Heb.  9:18  seq.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate. 

Yet  this  rite  was  not  always  repeated,  when  the  people 
made  a  covenant  with  God.  In  Deut.  29 :  iO  seq.,  a 
solemn  and  express  coyenant  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation 
with  God  is  described ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  respecting  any 
sacrifice.  In  Joshua  xxir.  is  an  account  of  a  covenant  be* 
tween  God  and  his  people,  through  the  intervention  of  Joshua, 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  respecting  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  xi. 
we  have  an  account  of  another  covenant  between  the  same 
parties,  mediated  by  Jehoiada,  and  yet  there  is  no  intimation 
of  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  is  an  account  of  King  Josiah^ 
with  the  priests,  prophets,  and  people,  all  entering  into  a 
most  solemn  covenant  with  Goa,  and  yet  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice of  confirmation  ;  see  also  the  same  in  2  Cbron.  34  :  31, 
32.  In  2  Chron.  15 :  12  seq.,  it  is  related  of  King  Asa  and 
all  his  people,  that  they  made  a  covenant  with  God,  after  the 
usual  ceremonial  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  and  then  that 
''  they  swore  to  the  Lord  "  to  keep  the  covenant,  instead  of 
confirming  it  by  sacrifices.  In  2  Chron.  xxix.  is  an  account 
of  Hezekiab  and  his  people  entering  into  a  covenant  (v.  10.) 
with  the  Lord ;  and  although  sacrifices  followed,  they  were 
the  usual  offerings  of  the  temple,  and  not  sacrifices  of  con- 
firmation.  In  Ezra  x.  is  the  Iiistory  of  another  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  but  not  a  word  respecting  sacri- 
fices. 

How  stands  this  matter  then  in  the  Bible  ?  Simply  thus : 
We  have  the  history  of  a  sacrifice  when  God  covenanted 
with  Abraham,  and  also  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  two  cases  ;  and 
we  have,  as  exliibited  above,  seven  cases  of  covenant  with 
God,  where  there  is  not  one  word  respecting  a  sacrifice  of 
confirmation,  and  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any.  It  is  difficult,  with  such  facts^  before  us,  to  see 
how  Mr.  B.  could  be  so  misled,  as  to  state  that  in  covenants 
between  God  and  man,  *^  there  must  be  the  death  of  a  sacri- 
ficial victim,"  and  moreover,  that  ''  this  is  an  indisputable 
principle,"  p.  66. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  whde  matter.  Aio^^xi],  which  gene/- 
ically  designates  arrangement,  may  also,  and  almost  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  designate  any  particular  kind  of  anange- 
ment,  tIz.,  wiU  or  testament^  covenant^  treaty^  compact, 
agreement^  etc.  In  all  these  senses  it  is  actually  employed 
in  the  classics ;  in  most  (if  not  all)  of  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  may  also  mean  statute^  prescription^  ordinance^  ana  either 
of  these  as  comprising  a  promise  or  a  threatening.  These 
meanings  are  common  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  in  none  of  these,  will  or  testament  except* 
ed,  is  the  death  of  a  ^lo^^fi^vo;  necessary  to  make  ^alid  the 
StaA^xni  in  most  of  these  arrangements,  death  would 
render  the  SiaMixn  null  and  void.  In  none  of  them,  even 
including  testament^  is  a  sacrifice  for  confirmatioQ  necess&iy, 
as  we  have  abundantly  shown  from  the  Scriptures.  Such  a 
sacrifice  is  merely  occasional,  and  only  adds  peculiar  solemni- 
ty to  the  occasion  of  making  it.  There  remains  therefore, 
no  way  whatever  in  which  we  can,  as  philologists,  justify  the 
rendering  of  SuxHxyi  here  by  covenant.  It  is  not  true,  that 
a  sacrifice  for  confirmation  of  a  covenant,  either  with  God  or 
with  man,  was  necessary.  In  both  cases  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally (and  that  very  rarely)  resorted  to,  as  sacred  history 
shows  us ;  but  it  was  resorted  to,  as  has  just  been  remarked, 
merely  for  the  purpose  which  among  us  is  now  subserved  by 
an  oath.  By  the  word  testamentf  then,  we  must  tender 
6i<xMpcri  in  Ueb.  19:  16,17. 

I  must  even  venture  to  do  this,  in  the  face  of  MacKnight, 
Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Michaelis,  Steudel,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wilson,  who  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  espoused  by  my 
much  respected  friend  and  brother,  and  to  whom  he  appeals. 
He  might  have  added  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
Hebrews ;  who,  however,  speaks  very  cautiously,  and  takes 
the  attitude  of  asking  why  the  thing  may  not  be  as  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  rather  than  that  of  seriously  laboring  to  show 
that  it  is  so.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  philology  in  opposition 
to  his  views ;  but  he  felt  also,  that  the  logic  of  the  apostle 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  translating  StoBipcti  as  our  En- 
glish version  has  done,  ancl  of  two  difficulties  he  chooses  that 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  least.  And  this  appears  to  be 
the  main  difficulty  with  Mr.  B. 

Whether  Tholuck  is  right,  in  respect  to  Paul's  logic,  re- 
mains to  be  examined.  But  as  to  the  other  authorities  in 
Greek,  adduced  by  Mr.  B.,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  the 
opinion  of  no  one  of  those  whom  he  names  would  settle  a 
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qaestion  of  Greek  usage  in  a  tnahner  satisfactory  to  me. 
Respectable  men  they  are,  and  part  of  them  quite  learned  is 
some  matters ;  but  Greek  was  not  the  element  of  their  great* 
ness.  Some  of  them  should  not  even  be  named,  where  a 
question  of  nicety  in  Ghreek  idiom  is  concerned. 

The  main  objection,  then,  among  all  who  haye  embraced 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  B.,  (and  these  are  few  indeed,  none 
ancient,  that  1  know  of,  and  only  here  and  there  a  soUtary 
person  among  the  modems),  is,  that  the  apostle's  logic  is  held 
up  as  weak  and  inconclusive,  by  the  rendering  of  ^ux^xii 
as  meaning  testament.  Mr.  B.  has  drawn  out  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  necessary  syllogism,  in  such  a  case,  on  p. 
61  seq.  The  substance  of  his  syllogism  thus  drawn  out,  is  as 
follows  :  **  The  death  of  a  testator  is  unirersally  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  velid  his  testament ; 
therefore  the  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  good  a  covenant.^*  This  mode  of  reasoning,  he 
suggests,  "  would  be  less  forcible  than  what  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  attribute  to  the  apostle,"  **  nor  would  it  be  admitted  as 
sound  in  any  court  of  law." 

So  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  well  as  my  fnend.  But  whether 
he  has  fairly  understood  and  stated  Paul's  logic^  (if  indeed  it 
be  logic  and  not  mere  illustration),  is  another  question,  and 
one  on  which  something  must  be  said,  in  order  to  defend  still 
further  that  rendering  of  SuxjMfKvt  which  I  hare  advocated.  I 
remark,  then. 

First,  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  anew  ^la^xn*  v.  15; 
and  being  such,  his  death,  (i.  e.  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
poses or  is  the  author  of  the  new  StoAipcTitfijid  not  of  a  sym- 
bolic victim),  took  place,  in  order  that  offences  under  the  first 
Sta^xn  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  those  who  are  called 
of  God  might  receive  their  everlasting  inheritance,  v.  15> 

Here  are  two  things  entirely  different  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  old  covenant.  (1)  Here  is  the  death  of  Uie 
author  himself  of  the  new  SiaMpcn.  (2)  The  death  in  this 
case  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  death  that  is  truly  expiatory 
for  the  sins  of  men.  It  was  even  necessary  for  the  pardon  of 
offences  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  notwithstanding  all 
their  ritual  sacrifices.  The  victims  sacrificed  as  a  mere 
token  of  confirming  a  covenant,,  were  in  no  sense  expiatory, 
and  could  be  nothit^  more  than  mere  symbols  of  solemn  rati- 
fication.   But  here  is  a  ratification  by  the  death  of  the  author 
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himself  of  the  new  hMm.  Here  is  &  double  porpoae  en* 
ewered.  His  death  renders  Tslid  his  iesiament ;  asd  Ins  deeth 
makes  ezpiation  for  the  sins  of  all  men  who  are  xodbufib^,  y.1§. 

Now  nothing  coakl  be  more  natural,  in  this  case,  than  far 
the  Apostle  to  call  the  new  M^fycn  thus  made  and  sanctioned^ 
a  UMtamerU  ox  mil.  The  old  covenant  was  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  a  slain  animal ;  the  new  by  the  blood  of  its  anthor. 
Here  is  one  of  the  rery  thinss  which  was  the  occasion  why 
die  latter  was  caUed  nets.  Xnd  here  toe  is  the  whole  secret 
of  its  being  called  a  testamerUt  rather  dmi  a  ceTeoant.  The 
imtrmi^entt  if  I  may  so  sp^ds,  is  in  itsdf  jnst  the  same, 
whether  you  name  it  a  amemmt  or  a  teaiamenL  It  is  only 
the  manner  of  establiriiing  or  confirming  it,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  appellatioD  or  idea  of  a  testament. 

Mr.  B.  has  gravely  midertaken  to  show,  that  the  Lord  Je* 
sns  made  M  proper  will  or  testament ;  which  he  eiqdainsby 
aayingy  that  "he made  no  disposition  of  property  after  hia 
death ;  he  left  no  legacies ;  he  did  not  even  direct 
where  his  body  should  ht  entombed,^  p.  59.  TVne-^l  true 
to  the  letter  !  But  ihen^  what  sort  of  inhtritamce  did  he 
leave  ?  What  kind  of  possessions  had  he  for  distribution  ? 
It  will  not  be  questimiea  that  his  possessions  were  ^ptritual ; 
that  his  heirs  are  ipiritual ;  that  nis  testament,  if  indeed  he 
has  made  one,  is  tberefiore  entirely  of  a  eptritual  nature. 
And  has  he  not  left  itich  a  leg€tcy  to  his  followers  ?  If  not, 
wh]r  are  they  so  often  called  his  heirs ;  so  often  said  to  take 
an  inheritance  f  Is  not  die  blessed  Gospel  itself— tbe-NeW 
Testament  sealed,  i.  e.  ratified,  by  his  blood — a  testament  f 
A  testament  too,  making  a  distributiiHi  of  more,  and  more  im- 
portant blessmgs,  than  all  the  other  testaments  ever  made, 
nave  distribntod. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  nude  Uleral  sense  of  the  word  can  be 
qyplied,  in  its  common  acceptation  as  used  to  denote  sLVOst 
mortem  distribution  of  worldly  goods.  The  very  nature  of  the 
case  foibids  such  a  supposition.  But  this  we  may  say,  vis.,  that 
tiie  word  testament  is  quite  as  appropriately  applied  here,  aa 
the  word  covenant  is  to  the  ten  commandments  and  to  the 
statutes  of  Moses.  After  all  Uiat  has  been  said  iJ>out  tf^XL 
and  Suiiipcn^  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  usage  has  made  the 
basis  ef  these  words  wben  aetnally  employed,  to  be  tiie  idea  of 
covenomtf  compact,  or  agreement.    Tnerf  is  an  implied  obli- 
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SLtiob  of  assetft  and  obedience  on  Ae  part  of  those  to  whom 
od  addresses  commands  and  ordinances,  as  the  condition 
and  counterpart  of  promised  blessings  on  his  part.  So  that, 
whether  we  regard  StaMpni  as  applicable  to  the  end  dispensation 
or  to  the  new,  it  literally  describes  neither,  and  yet  it  sub* 
stantially  and  significantly  describes  both.  It  describes  the 
first,  in  the  way  of  designating  a  conditional  agreement  or  sx^ 
rangement,  made  without  the  death  of  either  party,  and  there- 
fore  not  appropriately  named  a  testament^  but  called  ^la^xt^in 
another  sense  of  the  word.  It  describes  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation in  the  way  of  designating  it  as  a  testament^  i.  e.  Aot^i)  is 
used  here  in  this  sense,  because  the  author  of  this  ^oJ^a  laid 
down  his  own  life  to  confirm  it,  and  because  its  efficacy  was 
not  established,  or  the  iwMpn\  was  not  really  Talid  and  opera- 
tive, until  the  death  of  the  h^M^ftg.  Who  can  refuse  to  see 
that  Paul,  by  giving  such  a  sense  to  the  word  Aa^^x^  in  Heb. 
9  :  16,  17,  nas  made  it  far  more  significant  and  appropriate, 
than  if  he  had  spoken  of  a  iwMm  in  the  sense  of  caoenant  ? 
His  aim,  evidently  was  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  and  by  speaking  of  SiaAfpn\  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken,  he  has  fully  executed  his  purpose. 

Still  furUier  to  confirm  these  views,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
down  to  the  moment  when  Jesus  exclaimed  on  the  cross  :  It 
is  finished^  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  in  full  force  and  en- 
tirely unrepealed.  From  that  moment  it  was  abrogated,  so 
far  as  it  was  purely  Mosaic,  or  rather  so  far  as  it  was  ritual 
and  symbolic.  Tne  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  well  a;s  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  estab- 
lishes this  beyond  a  doubt.  '*  When  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  was  in  part  is  done  away.^  ''  In 
that  he  saith,  A  New  Covenant^  he  hath  made  the  first 
old."  Down  to  his  dying  day,  the  Saviour  obeyed  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  and  enjoined  it  upon  all  his  disciples,  down  to  the 
same  period.  But  his  death  brought  every  thing  in  the  spir- 
itual world  into  a  new  relation  or  state.  The  Holy  Spirit 
could  not  be  poured  out  in  extraordinary  efiusions,  until  Jesus 
had  suffered;  see  John  7:  39  ;  16:'7  ;  Acts  1  :  16,  9tt{. 
The  gospel  could  not  be  preached  to  the  Grentiles,  until  after 
the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus.  During  his  Kfe,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  mgby  rather  than  as 
having  come,  and  if  the  latter  phraseology  is  ever  appliedi  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  anticipation.    All  this,  and  much  more 
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of  a  similar  natoroi  whic^  might  readily  be  adduced^  serres 
to  show  how  easily  the  apostle  may  be  vindicated  for  calling 
the  new  dispensation  a  testament,  rather  than  a  covenant. 
The  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  only,  put  the  seal  on  all  which  is 
pecuhar  to  the  Dew  dispensation ;  and  all  that  is  peculiar, 
and  therefore  newj  (as  the  Apostle  names  it),  comes  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  in  the  way  of  a  testament. 

The  propriety f  then,  of  calling  the  ffospel  dispensation  a 
testament,  under  circumstances  like  uese,  no  considerate 

Crson,  we  may  well  suppose,  will  call  in  question,  when  he 
s  once  examined  the  whole  ground.  There  is  even  less  of 
the  tropical  in  the  name  ^MArpcui  thus  given,  than  there  is  in  the 
same  word  when  it  is  applied  to  the  ten  commandments,  and 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  general  of  Moses. 

But  conceding  all  this,  it  wiU  still  be  said,  that  the  difficul- 
ty in  respect  to  the  logic  yet  remains.  How  can  the  Apos- 
tle draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  a  testament  is  confirm- 
ed only  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  therefore  the  ancient 
covenant  must  be  confirmed  by  the  death  of  a  victim,  slain  in 
sacrifice  ?  Mr.  B.  thinks  Paul  was  a  somewhat  more  expert 
logician  than  this  would  show  him  to  be. 

So  too,  I  must  also  believe.  But  then  I  am  far  from  re- 
garding this  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  Apostle's  logic.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  case,  on  more  thorough  examination,  does 
notpresent  a  different  aspect.  ' 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  argued  at 
length  to  show,  that  all  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  utterly  insufiicient  in  themselves  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  sin  with  God.  '^  It  is  impossible,"  says  he, 
**  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin," 
Heb.  10:4.  He  says  also,  that  '^  the  law  was  only  a  (fxux, 
sketch  or  shadow,  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  Btxint 
the  ftlled'OUt  or  complete  picture,  of  those  things,^  Heb.  10 : 
I.  An  important  politico-ecclesiastical  purpose  was  doubt- 
less accomplished,  by  the  sacrificial  rites  of  tne  Mosaic  law ; 
but  the  conscience  oi  the  worshipper  was  not  at  all  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  any  offering  of 
such  a  nature.  The  Lamb  of  God  was  the  only  victim  which 
could  take  affray  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  are  taught,  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
regard  all  the  ancient  ritual  sacrifices  as  types,  shadows  or 
siflnbols,  of  the  great  and  really  expiatory  sacrifice  that  was 
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yet  to  be  offered.  The  pascbal  lamb,  for  example,  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  "  our  passover,  who  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  1 
Cor.  5:7.  All  the  sacrifices,  which  had  respect  to  sin,  mider 
the  ancient  dispensation,  were,  and  could  be,  nothing  more,  in 
their  highest  design,  than  symbols  or  types  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  made  an  end  of  sin  and  brought  in 
everlasting  redemption. 

The  aposde  urses  this  point  in  the  context,  which  pre- 
cedes the  Terses  Uiat  I  am  laboring  to  explain.  "  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin."  But  that 
blood  must  be,  not  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  goats,  but  of  him 
**  who  Jiot  «^fft;fMM-o(  ayiov  offered  himself  a  spotless  victim  to 
God,"  Heb.  9 :  14.  Mark  now  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  The  symbol  or  type  consists  of  the  blood  oi  bul- 
locks and  goatSy  i.  e.  of  some  animal  merely  ;  while  the  anti- 
type, the  really  expiatoiy  sacrifice,  is  a  rational  beings  one 
wno  makes  an  offering  6ik  «^sufMM-og  aHwtiw,  Under  &e  an- 
cient law,  human  beings  could  not  be  sacrificed.  This  was 
so  arranged  for  the  best  of  reasons.  A  horror  of  shedding 
human  blood  was  increased  by  such  an  ordinance ;  but,  what 
was  still  more,  the  blood  of  any  common  man,  or  of  any  mere 
man,  would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  atone  lor  sin. 
It  must  be  a  man  in  some  way  exalted  to  puch  a  dignity,  that 
his  death  would  be  an  equivalent  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  should  receive  pardon.  On  the  person  of  Jesus 
this  dignity  was  conferred.  In  him  were  united  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  constitute  a  victim  that  might  take  away 
the  sins  of  a  world. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  apostle  places  the  subject  of 
atoning  sacrifice,  in  the  context  that  precedes  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  But  with  chap.  9  :  15,  however,  begins  a  theme 
which  is  partly  new.  Having  already  shown,  that  all  the  sin- 
offerings  of  the  ancient  dispensation  were  merely  types  and 
shadows  of  the  really  efficient  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
that  they  were  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  so,  he 
now  proceeds  to  a  new  point  of  comparison  between  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  new.  In  this  comparison  the  new  dis- 
pensation is  presented  as  the  substance  or  essence,  and  the 
old  as  the  shadow  or  type.  One  very  simple  question  here 
arises :  Must  the  type  conform  to  the  reality,  or  the  reality 
to  the  type? 

We' can  be  at  n(^ loss  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Christ 


did  Dot  offer  up  bimfelf  as  a  victim,  because  ofiarkigs  fox  sin 
had  been  instituted  under  the  Jewic^  dispensation.  No,  they 
were  instituted  because  he  was  to  become  an  <^erin|^  for  ^in ; 
they  typified  him ;  be  did  not  appear  and  suffer  becai^^  ^f 
them.  In  <^ther  worda^  the  shaaow  exists  because  the  «ui- 
stance  does,  not  the  substance  because  of  the  shadow- 

What  I  now  would  ask  for  is,  that  we  may  carry  forward 
this  very  simple  and  obvious  consideiatioo,  and  apply  it  to 
the  new  comparison  betwen  the  old  and  new  dispenaalion, 
which  the  apostle  introduces  in  Heb.  9:  15-18. 

Christ  bv  his  death  confirmed  and  rendered  valid  the  new 
iwMm,  Thig  commenced,  in  its  full  reality,  only  from  the 
time  when  the  death  of  Christ  took  place.  It  was  ratified 
bv  no  symbolic  ritual  sacrifice,  but  by  the  death  of  the  Au* 
tbor  himself  of  the  dispensation.  And  inasmuch  as  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  tne  new  dispensation  was  confirmed  or 
made  valid,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  descriptive 
than  to  name  it  or  speak  of  it  as  a  testament. 

In  this  respect  the  ancient  dispensation  couldpresent  only 
a  symbol  or  type^  not  an  identical  similitude.  The  mediator 
of  the  old  dispensation,  Moses,  did  not  die  to  confirm  it ;  nor 
was  he,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  sense,  the  author  c^ibis 
dispensation.  It  was  sanctioned  only  by  the  blood  of  slaim 
beasts.  Of  course  Paul  could  not  name  the  ancient  dispea^ 
sation  a  testament^  with  any  propriety.  It  was  valid  without 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  making  the  hwAifia^  or  covenant. 
But  when  the  new  iio^^jx*}  was  made,  it  receired  a  sanction 
as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  old,  as  the  nature  of  the  im  w 
JMt^^xi}  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  old.  The  blood 
of  its  Author  and  Mediator  sanctioned  and  confirmed  it. 

The  blood  of  Christ  then  answered  a  double  purpose,  as 
represented  by  the  apostle.  First,  it  ''  cleansed  from  all 
imquity ;"  secondly,  it  ratified  the  new  and  everlasting  ^m^^. 
Dinercnt  courses  of  sacrifice  were  required,  under  the  ancient 
•tlispeDsatiou,  in  order  to  symbolize  both  these  purposes  or 
enos.  There  were  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  there  was  a 
ratifijing  sacrifice.  The  latter  was  the  symbol  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  with  the  ratification 
of  the  new  testament.  A  human  victim  could  not  be  slain 
lor  this  purpose.  This  could  not  be  done  even  where  expi* 
atory  sacrifices  were  required,  much  less  where  merely  rati' 
jkaiion  was  concerned*    Consequently  tire  blood  cf  bul- 
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locks  and  ffoats,  at  described  in  Heb.  § :  19,  seq.,  was  em- 
ployed as  the  symbol  of  Christ's  blood,  so  far  as  this  was 
shed  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  new  itaiifni*  The  same 
course  was  taken,  as  to  the  symbols  of  the  great  and  really 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Those  symbols  were  not  human  beings, 
but  goats  and  bullocks. 

We  come  now  to  a  fair  position,  in  whidi  we  D»y  exam- 
ine  the  apostle's  logic.  And  what  is  the  syllosism  which  he 
makes  out,  in  the  sentence  that  follows,  •^sv?  y.  18.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  whole,  if  we  look  at  the  reference  implied  in 
Mtv.  Plainly  this  is  not  merely  to  the  general  usage  or  gen- 
eral principle,  as  stated  in  ver^s  16,  17,  but  to  the  whole 
iNrrograpA  including  verses  15-17.  In  fact,  there  is  here, 
but  one  main  proposition.  Vs.  16, 17,  as  the  yag  in  each  shows^ 
are  but  mere  causal  statements,  showing  the  grounds  on 
which  the  preceding  affirmation  rests.  And  what  then  is  the 
sum  of  this  whole  matter  ?  Simply  this,  viz.,  that  because 
the  death  of  Christ  was  to  confirm  a  new  testament,  the 
ancient  type  of  this  was  so  arranged  as  to  prefigure  it  Be- 
cause Christ  was  to  die  and  confirm  the  New  Testament,  by 
his  own  blood,  therefore  blood  was  shed  in  the  way  of  con- 
firming the  <dd  coyenant,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new  one.  But  human 
blood  could  not  be  shed  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  in 
diis  case  ;  for  this  could  no  more  be  done,  in  the  case  of  sac^ 
rifice  for  ratification^  than  it  could  in  the  case  of  sacrifice  for 
swpiaiion. 

Where  now  is  the  lameness  or  the  deficiency  of  the  logic 
or  ratiocination  ?  We  do  not  call  it  bad  logic,  when  Ute 
apostle  argues,  that  because  the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of 
Uod  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  therefore  offer* 
ings  of  beasts  to  ^pify  this,  were  appointed  under  the  ancient 
dispensation:  Wliy  is  it  bad  reasoning,  then,  or  "reasoning 
that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  court  of  law,"  when  the  apos- 
tle argues  thus :  "  because  Christ's  blood  was  to  render 
yalid  the  new  dispensation,  (on  which  ground  we  may  with 
propriety  name  it  his  Testament^)  therefore  the  blood  of  goats 
and  bullocks  was  used  to  ratify  the  old  dispensation,  in  oxAa 
that  it  might  symbolize  that  blood  which  ratified  the  new  one? 
This  is  the  very  drift  and  essence  of  the  apostle's  represent- 
ation and  of  bis  logic.  The  different  names  of  tb&  two  dis- 
•  pepsations  are  mere  accidents,  not  changing  in  the  least  tfar* 
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nature  of  the  things  with  which  they  are  concerned.  But  it 
90  happened  that  in  Greek,  in  whicti  the  apostle  was  writing, 
dio^^sni  with  equal  propriety  designated  lx>th  covenatU  and 
wUL  He  applies  it  to  either  dispensation  in  that  sense  which 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation  respectively  admits,  or  rather 
demands.  And  this  is  all  the  mystery  there  is  about  the 
matter ;  a  mystery  which  does  not  seem  to  demand  a  second 
Daniel  in  order  to  solve  it. 

The  point  of  reasoning  is  not  that  ^^  because  a  wiU  is  valid 
only  by  the  death  of  a  testator,  therefore  a  covenant  must  be 
confirmed  by  blood.'*  This  does  not  hit  the  mark  of  PauVs 
logic  at  all.  His  point  is  Amply  this  :  **  Because  the  new 
dispensation,  (properly  namea  testament  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  author  which  sanctioned  it),  was  ratified  by 
blood,  therefore  (o4^,  whence  or  therefore)  the  old  dispen- 
sation, (which  could  only  be  called  covenant^  which  was 
designed  throughout  in  its  ritual  to  be  symbolic^  required 
blood  in  order  to  its  ratification." 

If  this  syllogism  is  lame,  I  have  not  eyes  to  see  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  walk  quite  as  erect  and  alert  as  the  other,  viz., 
that  because  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  atone  for  sin, 
therefore  symbols  of  it,  i.  e.  expiatory  sacrifices  of  beasts, 
were  ordained  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 

I  know  well  that  Paul,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  often  been  charged  here  with 
poor  logic.  Even  Bleek,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  this 
epistle,  does  not  exempt  the  author  from  the  charge ;  and 
Riickert  exults  in  such  charges  against  Paul,  as  well  as 
Fritsche  and  Meyer.  But  it  needs  sharper  optics  than  I  have, 
to  see  either  imperfect  or  childish  ratiocination  here.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  apostle's  main  point  has  often  been 
mistaken  ;  and  then  he  has  been  chargea  with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  oversight,  or  want  of  sight,  in  his  interpreters.  I 
most  solicit  permission,  however,  to  be  indulged  in  entering 
my  gravest  protest,  against  injustice  of  such  a  nature.  The 
fault  is  not  in  Paul,  although  some  of  his  epistles  have  in 
them  things,  which  Peter  himself  seems  to  intimate  were 
hard  to  be  understood.  Paul  goes  deep  indeed  into  sacred 
mysteries  ;  for  how  could  be,  who  had  been  caught  up  into 
the  third  heaven  and  taucht  there,  avoid  so  doing  ?  Yet  I  do 
not  think,  that  Peter  would  have  reckoned  Ibe  passage  that  I 
have  new  re-examined,  among  the  passages  which  he  seems 
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to  regard  as  diflScuIt.  I  say  seems  to  regard^  for  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  Peter  bears  testimony  respecting  what 
Paul  writes,  or  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  he  canvasses; 
see  ^sfi  «-ow-wv,  iv  oTg  (not  {hv  aTe^)  in  2  Pet.  3:16. 

At  all  events,  it  is  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  discussion 
were  at  an  end  respecting  Heb.  9  :  16-18.  The  case  is, 
on  the  whole,  so  plain  that  when  the  words  as  well  as  the 
object  in  view,  are  soberly  weighed,  I  cannot  well  see  how 
any  philologist  can  bring  nimself  to  doubt.  When  I  first 
published  my  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I 
received  several  letters  from  highly  respected  friends,  calling 
In  question  my  interpretations,  and  defending,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  that  now  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnes.  I  have 
adverted  to  these  in  my  second  edition.  Mr.  B.  has  now 
called  up  the  subject  anew,  and  I  have  to  thank  him  for  being 
the  occasion  of  mv  now  becoming  more  satisfied  than  ever, 
that  the  ground  which  I  then  took  was  firm  and  tenable.  I 
would  hope  that  his  own  mind  may  now  be  satisfied,  and 
also  the  minds^of  others,  who  have  hitherto  been  hesitating 
about  the  exegesis  which  I  had  given.  If  not,  the  way  is 
entirely  open  for  him  or  them,  to  show  either  the  erroneous 
philology  or  the  bad  logic,  that  I  have  employed,  if  indeed  I 
am  fairly  exposed  to  either  allegation.  The  simple  lover  of 
truth  will  never  hesitate  in  desiring  his  own  errors  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  readily  will  he  receive  the  truth,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  It  could  scarcely  come  to  me,  if  I  am 
in  an  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  discussed,  from  a  more 
acceptable  quarter,  than  from  the  highly  respected  friend  and 
brother,  who  has  given  occasion  to  this  renewed  investiga- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
Thb  UBUotous  Sbntiments  or  Thomas  Carltlm. 

By  B«T.  MiRfn  IkhirtMA,  Tanyififo,  Ct. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  would  attempt  to  asceitaia  a  wri- 
ter's religious  sentiments  from  his  popular  literary  produc- 
tions. Surely  this  would  be  an  unfair,  as  well  aa  a  useless 
course  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  most  ReTiewers.  But  while 
Carlyle  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
«o  blends  the  two,  religion  and  literature — rather,  we  woold 
say,  making  them  one  and  the  same  thing — that  in  reading  his 
literary  productions  we  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  his  sin- 
gular articles  of  faith.  His  religion  shows  itself  upon  almost 
e? erj  page.  In  his  estimation  oi  men ;  in  his  criticisms  upon 
their  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  in  his  remarks  upon  their  * 
views  of  political  and  ethical  science,it  is  their  religion  which 
he  fiist  shows  us ;  and  with  him  this  is  the  test  by  which  he 
will  try  men  and  all  their  works ;  this  is  his  clue  to  all  which 
is  worth  the  knowing  of  man  and  of  his  doings.  It  is  a  max- 
im with  him,  and  he  every  where  proceeds  upon  it,  that  giv- 
en the  religion  of  a  man^  or  of  a  nation^  what  the  individual 
or  nation  is^  wUl  readily  appear. 

*  A  roan*s  religion,'  he  says,  '  is,  in  every  sense,  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.  Not  his  creed,  not  his  profession 
and  assertion  ;  but  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe, 
and  lay  to  heart,  and  for  certain  knows  concerning  his  vital 
relations  to  this  mysterious  universe  ;  his  duty  and  his  des- 
tiny tlieie  ;  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and 
creatively  determines  all  the  rest.  This  may  be  a  religion, 
or  a  no-religion ;  an  affirmation  or  a  denial ;  a  heathenism 
or  a  christianism  ;  a  system  embracing  one  God  or  many. 
Knowing  what  was  believed,  or  what  was  disbelieved  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  have  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man 
or  the  nation.  For  the  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of 
the  actions  they  did ;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts ;  it  was  the  unseen  spiritual  in  them  that  determin- 
ed the  outwardv  and  actual ;  hence  their  religion  is  the  pri- 
mary fact  to  be  ascertained  about  a  man  or  a  nation.' 
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It  is  ia  accordance  with  the  above  statements  that  Carlyle 
proceeds,  whenever  the  conduct  and  doings  of  men  come  in 
review.  In  his  Essays,  his  own  sentiments  touching  religion 
are  freely  declared.  He  looks  at  all  men  and  at  all  things 
through  a  religious  medium.  When  we  least  expect  it,  we 
meet  with  the  most  sublime,  and  startling  thoughts  bearing  on 
this  subject.  And  after  a  close  perusal  of  most  of  his  pieces, 
the  reflections  which  pass  through  the  mind  are  of  a  religious 
'cast. 

We  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  Car- 
Jyle's  religion,  or  his  ''  no  religion^^^  from  his  literary  produc- 
tions. The  truth  is,  we  cannot  read  his  writings  and  not 
know  very  much  of  his  peculiar  faith.  He  lays  down  no 
creed,  and  yet  no  man's  creed  is  more  plainly  written.  The 
items  of  his  faith  are  not  numbered  andm  order  like  the ''  five 

Eoints,"  or  the  "  thirty-nine  articles ;"  yet  a  careful  study  of 
is  works  will  give  us  about  as  clear  a  view  of  what  he  be- 
lieves as  we  have  of  the  creed  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  fact,  using  the  term  religion  generically,  Car- 
lyle may  be  styled  a  religious  writer;  he  is  so  under- 
stood. And  we  apprehend  that  no  moralist  or  minister  is 
exerting  so  much  influence  to  form  the  religious  opinions  of 
some  portions  of  our  country  as  this  Reviewer.  Says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  *'  We  speak  from 
some  experience,  when  we  say  that  the  prevalent  mclination 
of  men  to  despise  and  disbelieve  has  been  in  many  cases  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions.  In 
America,  where  he  is  said  to  be  even  better  known  than  in 
England,  his  imitators  appear  to  be  so  eager  to  obey  his  pre- 
cepts, by  action,  earnestness,  and  reverence,  that  they  se- 
riously propose  to  each  other  to  cultivate  originality  by  for- 
getting all  the  instruction  they  have  derived  from  Europe,  and 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  religion  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  rejection,  or  which  is  equivalent,  the  indis- 
criminate adoption,  of  all  existing  and  imaginable  creeds." — 
[Am.  Eclectic  for  March,  1842,  p.  229.] 

How  much  influence  his  writings  have  had  in  causing  the 
disturbances  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  denomination  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  would  not  wish  to  decide.  He  early  received 
the  congratulations  of  many  literary  men  of  that  State.  And 
the  compiler  of  his  Miscellanies,  in  his  preface,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark: — ''It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  incur 
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literary  history,  that  his  rich  and  cheerful  cenius  found  its 
earliest  audience  in  or  near  New  England,  fiom  young  men 
who  had  complained  with  the  first  Quaker,  that,  m  the  mul- 
titude of  teachers,  none  spake  to  our  condition." 

Carlyle  is  now  read  in  many  of  our  Colleges  and  Semina- 
ries, with  more  interest  than  any  other  writer.  Not  read  at 
first  for  his  Theology ;  but  so  striking  and  peculiar  are  many 
of  his  thoughts  upon  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Deity,  that  he  is  soon  studied  for  his  religion. 
No? el  and  startling  ideas  respecting  the  general  and  long  es 
tablished  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  constantly  suggest- 
ed to  the  mind — quainSy  and  yet  most  significantly  express- 
ed ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  seems  changed  ;  it  is 
new,  it  looks  philosophical ;  it  is  dressed  in  an  attractive,  of- 
ten in  a  fantastic  garb  ;  there  come  clustered  around  it  fig- 
ures of  speech  which  would  make  Quinctilian  stare  ;  images 
from  the  heavens  above,  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  from 
the  waters  and  all  else  under  the  earth,  rise  in  grotesque 
forms  before  the  mind ;  the  whole  subject  is  so  pictured  out 
that  we  are  forced  to  look — at  times,  at  the  skill  of  the  artist — 
always  at  the  figures  upon  the  canvass.  There  is  beauty  ; 
often  the  finest  touches  of  poetry ;  there  is  sublimity  of 
thought  and  diction  to  recommend  it.  We  read  and  le-read 
it,  and  continually  see  more  and  feel  deeper.  AH  our  former 
settled  notions  in  matters  of  faith  are  liable  to  be  jostled  ;  and 
in  some  instances,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  set  tottering 
to  the  fall. 

That  Carlyle  loves  the  element  which  Madame  de  Stael 
gave  to  the  Germans — ^the  air — a  glance  at  his  Miscellanies 
will  show.  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  he  does  not  soar  so 
high  ;  does  not  so  far  transcend,  that  the  less  aerial  may  not 
follow.  He  takes  us  kindly  by  the  hand,  promises  us  safe 
conduct  and  speedy  landing,  when  he  invites  us  to  go  with 
him  into  the  azure  deep  of  his  still  more  transcendent  neigh- 
bors. We  follow — for  who  can  help  it  with  such  cheerful 
company  ? — and  if,  while  more  unaccustomed  to  such  giddy 
heights,  to  look  upon  such  vast  and  confused  prospects,  we 
do  not  see  objects  so  distinctly  as  he  would  have  us,  yet 
we  feel  reluctant  to  descend ;  certainly  till  we  are  satisfied 
there  are  or  are  not  worthy  sights  to  behold. 

Familiarity  with  German  literature,  particularly  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  expositors,  would  aid  us  much 
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in  a  thorough  examination  of  Carlyle^s  spiritual  nature.  Con- 
fessing our  want  of  such  famiharity,  we  proceed^  with  an  eye 
upon  bis  writings  generally,  to  state^  in  as  brief  a  manner  a^ 
possible^  the  view  Carlyle  takes  of  most  of  those  siibjects^  in 
treating  of  which  he  has  given  lis  a  clue  to  his  ReligioiLS  Sen- 
titnents. 

To  quote  particular  sentences  of  his  and  say  :  in  these  he 
means  this  or  that,  would  be  as  unfair  and  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  take  the  same  course  to  ascertain  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Poet.  Much  of  his  wrihng  is  poetical,  though  the  rhyme 
and  capital  letters  are  wanting;  and  more  tnan  poetical 
license  must  be  granted  him  in  his  prose.  His  assertions  and 
denials ;  his  admirations  and  his  condemnations ;  his  lamen- 
tations and  his  rejoicings  ;  his  love  and  his  hatred,  are  so  often 
reiterated  and  so  strongly  expressed,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
know  his  moral  feelings.  He  appears  a  most  fearless  and 
independent  thinker.  The  '  tight-lacings'  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  he  seems  utterly  to  discard.  He  stands  alone,  a  per- 
fect Cyclops,  hulling  his  thunderbolts  with  fatal  aim  at  what- 
ever he  hates ;  yet  embracing  with  the  kindest,  fullest  heart, 
whatever  he  loves.  And  he  loves  much  and  he  hates  much  ; 
but  the  objects  of  his  affection  and  contempt  are  not  those  of 
any  particular  class  of  mortals.  He  is  most  frequently  found 
worsniping  before  shrines  which  the  civilized  world  has 
long  since  pronounced  idolatrous ;  and  often  breaking  in 
pieces  as  dumb  idols  the  gods  of  the  worldly,  great  and  learn- 
ed. He  is  more  devout  in  sight  of  the  Caabah  at  Mecca  than 
before  the  great  Cathedral  of  London  ;  for  he  sees  as  clearly 
that  the  black  stone  in  the  former  descended  from  heaven  as 
he  does  that  the  pomps  and  splendor  of  the  latter  can  claim 
this  high  origin ;  and  he  would  feel  that  in  Mecca  he  was 
surrounded  with  more  sincei-e  worshipers  ^han  he  would 
find  in  the  metropolis  of  his  own  kingdom.  But  we  hasten 
to  the  point  directly  before  us. 

And  first,  Carlyle^s  Lamentations,  His  burdens  are  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Prophets  ;  the  unbelief,  the  heartless- 
ness,  the  idolatry  of  the  age.  He  is  a  perfect  Jeremiah, 
wanting  the  girdUe  and  perhaps  the  tears !  when  he  looks 
at  the  irreligion  of  the  eighteenth  and  thus  far  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  his  Jeremiads  are  numerous,  strong 
and  pathetic. 

'raith  is  almost  universally  wanting;  sight  and  sound 
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have  taken  its  place.  The  church,  the  state,  ereiy  corpora- 
tion, every  society  and  sect  has  wrapt  itself  in  forms,  and 
sits  cold  and  heartless,  in  the  sable  pall  of  death.  Deep 
thought  has  left  the  mind  ;  deep,  ardent  feeling  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  soul.  Machinery  has  every  where  been  sub- 
stituted for  sincere,  strong  individual  activity.  Does  one  wish 
to  suppress  a  vice,  correct  an  error,  bum  out  some  of  the  sins 
of  this  sinning  world  ? — he  has  no  spiritual  fire  within  him 
self,  like  an  Isaiah,  a  Paul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Dante,  with  which 
to  do  it !  Not  he  !  To  engage  in  such  Titan  labors  man 
has  now  no  faith  or  strength.  His  vanity  cries  so  loud  to  be 
gratified  that  he  cannot  engage  in  silent,  single-handed,  pa- 
tient effort.  There  must  l^  nourishing  of  trumpets ;  he  must 
call  in  others  to  assist — at  least  to  look  on  and  applaud  ;  he 
must  form  his  party,  issue  his  periodical,  send  out  his  agents, 
eiect  his  chapel, — ^in  short  he  must  do  all  by  machinery. 
The  age  is  mechanical.  As  in  the  physical  world  the  draught 
horse  is  turned  loose  as  too  slow  and  powerless,  and  the  fire 
horse  harnessed  in  his  place,  so  in  tne  spiritnal  world  the 
natural,  patient  effort  of  individual  man  is  supplanted  by  me- 
chanical furtherances.  And  in  all  this  there  is  no  spirituality, 
no  heart! 

*  Christianity,  religion^  whose  only  appropriate  channel  is 
the  soul  of  man,  is  propagated  by  strictly  mechanical  fix- 
tures. Instead  of  the  exercise  of  pure  Reason,  appeals  are 
made  to  the  same  low  passions  and  faculties  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  as  for  constructing  a  rail-road.  Great  meetings 
are  called  ;  vain  and  hollow-hearted  speeches  are  made,  and 
puffed  in  all  the  prints  of  the  realm.  What  they  call  the 
spirit  of  piety  is  generated  almost  by  the  same  natural  pro- 
cess as  the  steam  of  the  engineer.  And  then  comes  what 
is  miscalled  Benevolence ;  that  is,  one  gives  a  large  sum — 
tells  of  it — others  tell  of  it ;  then  another  gives  because  he 
gave ;  and  another  still,  knowing  that  his  name  will  be  publish- 
ed with  the  sum  annexed,  and  not  liking  to  be  out-charitied, 
gives  ;  and  so  on  through  ail  the  parts  of  this  machinery  of 
Vanity.  Is  this  the  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  hand  does  ?  Is  this  the  secret  almsgiving  and  prayer  en- 
joined in  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew  ?  Does  not  true 
virtue,  by  the  very  act  of  exposing  itself,  cease  to  be  virtue  ? 
O,  for  a  raul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Luther,  a  Knox,  even  a  Bunyan, 
or  a  Quaker  Fox,  that  has  the  spiritual  strength  and  firm  faith 
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to  speak  from  the  heart  his  God-^giTen  behest  to  this  ostentar 
tiousy  superficial,  infidel,  idolatrous  age ! 

'  Men  in  this  age  see  only  the  surface;  they  hare  only  the 
eye  of  the  understanding,  not  the  eye  of  reason :  they  bow 
down  to  forms,  and  sincere  soul»stirring  worship  is  not  to  be 
found.  Philosophy  and  chemical  analysis  is  substituted  for 
the  feeling,  worshiping  heart.  Man  m  our  days  sets  about 
explaining  etery  thing.  The  world,  earth,  air  and  water  are 
now  no  longer  emblems  of  Deity,  the  garment  of  the  Eternal ; 
but  mere  monads,  curiously  indeed,  yet  haphazardly  thrown 
together ;  deserving  and  exciting  no  admiration.  .  The  very 
lightnings  of  heaven  are  nothing  but  electricity  which  any 
American  Franklin  can  bottle  in  his  jar !  Everything  must 
be  accounted  for  and  receive  a  scientific  name.  And  when 
men  have  done  this,  they  see  no  more  to  be  done :  they  call 
this  tmderstanding  nature,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
iar|;on  of  names  !  Thus  man  satisfies  himself  with  meaning- 
less term8»  and  views  it  a  wedcness  to  wonder  and  adore  ! 
''  Why,"  tbinks  he,  **  if  I  had  the  elements  (an  important  ac« 
quiaitien.we  should  think)  I  could  do  as  well  if  not  better  my- 
self.^' Asks  your  philosopher,  with  his  shallowness  and  self- 
sufficiency,  ^*  What  is  that  flower  but  carbon  and  a  little 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen?  It  mnst,  o/* courts,  be  what  it  is,  if 
you  ffive  it  a  little  earth,  air  and  water !  That  thunder-cloud 
which  used  to  excite  so  much  wonder  and  terror  in  weak 
minds  is  nothing  but  vapor.  And  the  sweeping  tornado, 
every  one  now  knows,  is  only  air  set  in  motion."  The  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  beautiful  maiden  mu9t  be  analyzed ;  this  part 
cadled  the  lens ;  that  the  aqueous  humor ;  the  other  the 
retina;  what  folly  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  with  its  look ! 
Any  boy  can  construct  the  same  thing  essentially  with  a  glass 
and  a  piece  of  wood.  The  telescope  is  almost  as  perfect  an 
instrument. 

*  Thus  God  is  explained  away  and  excluded  from  the  mind, 
and  the  heart  is  left  without  an  object  of  worsliip.  Standing 
in  the  midst  of  wonder  and  miracles,  man  with  senseless  in- 
dSffereoce  now  looks  upon  God's  Universe  as  exhibiting  only 
a  little  chemistry  and  philosophy.  A  noble,  religious  trait  of 
earlier  times — reverence  for  great  men,  has  well  nigh  vanish- 
ed in  our  days.  Great  men  themselves  are  scarce ;  and  this 
is  deplorable  enough.  Rulers  are  not,  as  they  formerly  were, 
the  able  men,  or  the  good  men ;  where  Democratic  tenden- 
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cies  are  strong  they  aie  mere  popinjays,  that  have  risen  by 
their  lighter  specific  gravity !  So  many  assume  the  airs  of 
great  men  that  are  not  men  at  all,  but  the  merest  shams  and 
semblances  of  men,  people  begin  to  distrust  the  reality  of  any 
greatness  existing.  The  King  who  was  once  a  great  man, 
clothed  with  authority,  wondered  at  and  feared,  is  now  view- 
ed as  quite  a  small  man ;  not  a  whit  superior  to  scores  of  his 
subjects.  His  sceptre  a  piece  of  mere  gilt  wood  ;  his  crown 
a  bit  of  pasteboard  decked  with  gold.  Men  see  in  him  no 
delegated  power  or  ouality  of  the  Deity  ;  but  only  a  man  like 
themselves,  tinselled  and  bespangled,  yet  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at  and  revered.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  The 
King  was  the  great  man ;  quite  god-like — ^a  being  before 
whom  men  reverently  bowed.  But  alas !  the  age  has  become 
insincere,  superficial.  Men  see  nothing  beyond  the  ontwaid 
vesture  of  thmffs.  The  ''  Open  Secret*'  as  it  has  been  well 
written,  is  hid  from  their  eyes. 

'  The  same  irreverence  possesses  the  heart  in  view  of  the 
works  of  nature.  God  is  not  seen  in  them.  We  attribute 
to  senseless  names  what  the  sincere  convictions  of  the  heart 
formerly  ascribed  to  God.  To  the  earnest  Arab  soul,  the 
twinkling  star,  which  looked  down  upon  his  desert  path,  was 
the  eye  of  God.  He  felt  that  God  saw  him  ;  and  in  the 
star  he  worshiped  the  Eternal.  Now,  a  star  is  all  that  is 
seen  !  For  the  French  in  the  last  century  no  God  existed ; 
not  so  much  as  the  symbol  of  a  God.  King,  priest,  the 
throne,  the  altar,  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  around,  con- 
tained nothing  of  wonder  or  admiration.  An  infidel,  self- 
conscious  Voltaire,  and  a  pretty  black  eyed  female  of  un- 
mentionable character,  were  the  highest  objects  of  the  na- 
tion's worship  !  The  same  Godless  soul  was  prevalent, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  Europe.  While  some 
were  asserting  that  there  was  no  God,  others,  doubtless,  with 
the  best  intentions,  yet  with  the  superficial  logic  of  the 
understanding,  were  attempting  to  prove  there  was  ; — just  as 
if  it  were  a  questionable  point  whether  there  really  was  or 
was  not  a  God  !  Mistaken  souls !  is  the  God  you  worship  a 
probable  God  only  7  Have  you  no  etherial  reason  to  see  a 
God  every  where  within  and  around  you?  Will  you  thus 
apply  your  debating  faculty — use  only  your  parliamentary 
logic  with  which  you  discuss  bilk  for  taxing  and  feeding  or 
starving  nieny  to  find  for  yourselves  and  them  a  God ;  and 
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thus  witlessly  grant  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  perhaps  about 
his  very  existence  ?  Bethink  yourselves — how  will  you  pray 
with  such  a  perhaps  in  your  head  and  heart  ?  If  you  nave 
no  inner  eye  to  see  a  God,  hold  your  tongue !  Cease  logi* 
cally  to  babble  about  it,  and  thereby  perplex  simple  minds. 
The  ignorant  savage,  witliout  your  logical  forms  of  promise 
and  inference,  knows^  as  h«  knows  his  own  existence,  that 
there  yerily  is  a  God.  Take  lessons  from  him,  then,  or 
cease  thy  debating  !  Yes,  go  to  the  men  you  call  heathen, 
and  learn  sense  from  the  Norwegian,  the  Afohammedan,  the 
Burmese,  who  know  what  is  stiH  a  matter  of  doubt  in  your 
own  mind !  The  torpedo  quality  of  your  philosophy  and 
logic  has  benumbed  your  soul,  put  out  the  clear  light  of  rea- 
son, and  destroyed  ail  spiritual  life  within  you.  It  has  done 
to  your  soul  what  a  certain  chemical  process  sometimes  does 
to  the  dead  man — ^it  has  changed  it  to  stone.  The  childlike 
awe  and  wonder  which  possessed  the  bosoms  of  the  primitive 
races — and  which  was  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  is  wanting.  The  fertilizing  river,  which  awakened 
admiration  and  praise  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ben- 
galese,  as  a  benevolent  Deity,  is  now  view^  by  this  infidel 
age  only  as  a  highway  for  merchandise  ;  the  beautiful,  wide- 
spreading  plain  is  measured  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  an 
iron  road ;  the  majestic  mountain,  so  far  from  elevatinff  the 
mind  and  inspiring  the  heart,  is  looked  upon  only  with  a 
covetous  eye  for  the  mineral  treasure  of  its  bosom.  The 
whole  earth  is  now  simply  a  huge  cornfield,  and  valued  at  the 
net  product  of  its  grains ! 

'  The.  same  heartless  superficiality  pervades  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  moral 
science.  Our  poetry  for  the  most  part  is  mechanical :  cer- 
tainly a  product  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Rules 
are  laid  down  for  making  poetry  with  the  same  precision  as 
for  working  out  a  problem  in  mathematics.  We  even  have 
rhyme-books  published,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  poetry 
shall  have  no  more  to  do  in  his  business  than  the  joiner  has 
in  his — ^the  chief  thing  being  happily  to  dovetail !  No  God- 
inspired  Miltons,  Shakespeaies,  Dantes,  Homers,  speak  to 
us  in  musical  tones ;  giving  utterance  to  burning  souls.  True 
a  Goethe  has  just  spoken  thus  to  us ;  but  he  is  read  by  few 
except  the  truly  pious  of  his  own  nation.'  There  is  indeed 
the  aawnin|(  of  aiairer  day,  f«r  the  snarling,  impious  Byron 
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IB  giring  place  to  the  cheeifbl  sacred  masic  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  But  this  day  yet  stands  tip-toe  upon  the  tops 
of  highest  mountains ; — ^let  us  praise  Grod  that  all  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ! 

'  And  what  shall  one  say  of  an  age  that  receives  as  au- 
thentic, for  its  system  of  Moral  Sciences^  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Jeremy  Bentham  ?  O  the  times  !  depraved,  coirupt 
to  the  core !  Tremble,  oh  earth !  Hear  and  avenge,  oh 
heavens !  Sinful  man,  in  the  gospel  according  to  Bentham, 
has  no  duties  to  do  in  this  God's  Universe,  where  he  is  jdaced 
to  work  out  an  immortality  of  holine$Sf  but  such  as  the  "great- 
est happiness  principle"  shall  dictate !  Sweet,'  sweeter  than 
the  honey-comb,  to  nim  who  rolls  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  un- 
der his  tongue,  will  be  such  a  system  of  morab  !  Give  us  a 
east  iron  Bishop  from  Birmingliam ;  put  a  metal  tongue  into 
his  sounding  head,  and  let  it  peal  through  the  universe,  that 
pleasure  and  duty  are  synonymous  terms  !  Sinner,  speedily 
take  your  arithmetic  and  make  your  estimate  (only  oe  cau-. 
tious  in  your  calculations) — ^Will  you  be  happier  to  be  indo- 
lent than  to  be  active  ?  to  remain  in  ignorance  than  to  seek 
for  knowledge  ?  to  indulge,  rather  than  to  curb,  your  pas- 
sions ?  Then  is  duty  plain !  Do  you  love  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  full  ?  Look  well  to  your  digestive  apparatus,  and  if 
this  will  endure,  take  thine  ease — eat,  drink !  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  test,  by  this  standard,  the  virtuous  or 
the  vicious  quality  of  an  action :  do  it  as  you  would  test  the 
utility  of  a  threshing  machine ; — are  you  benefitted  by  it  ? 
For  are  not  virtue  and  utility,  that  is  the  greatest  personal 
happiness,  the  same  ?  And  has,  let  me  ask,  me  infinite  nature 
of  duty  dwindled  to  this  ?  Is  it  so  that  man  hears  no  voice 
speaking  within  him  except  the  net  result  of  pains  and  pleas- 
ures? Did  the  God-man  Jesus  reason  thus?  Was  Paul 
balancing  pains  and  pleasures  when  he  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
image  of  the  Eternal  to  become  so  deaf  to  His  voice  ?  Can 
man,  by  nature  so  noble,  and  endowed  at  least  with  some 
glimpse  of  the  Infinite  reason,  beUeve  himself  a  mere  iron 
balance  upon  which  to  weigh  hay  and  thistles  ?' 

'  Thus  our  literature  and  our  ethics  partake  largely  of  the 
superficial,  calculating  spirit  of  the  age.  Few  think  deeply ; 
fewer  feel  deeply.  We  boast  of  the  "  march  of  intellect  T 
of  the  ''.progress  of  the  species."    Apparently  in  many 
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respects  it  is  so.  But  man's  spiritual  nature  suffers.  There 
is  no  faith  but  in  things  which  can  be  seen,  and  handled,  and 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  sickly  growth.  There  is  activity,  but  it  is 
a  self-conscious,  a  frenzied  activity,  and  not  a  healthy  activi- 
ty. There  is  a  mania  to  bepopular  in  literature  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  politics.  Take  a  single  fact : — ^your  pretty 
story-telling  Walter  Scott,  who  threw  off  his  volumes  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  is  greedily  read,  and  is  called  great ;  for  a 
long  time  the  greatest.  It  reauired  no  thought  to  read  him  ; 
the  intellect  was  not  taxed  in  the  least.  Scott  did  not  speak 
to  the  inner  soul  of  man  ;  he  did  not  interrogate  the  depths 
of  being,  and  bring  forth  responses  from  the  Eternal  oracle. 
Not  he  !  He  knew  the  age,  and  he  wanted  a  wand ; — he 
wrote,  for  he  knew  he  should  receive  wages  and  applause.' 

So  much  upon  the  lamentations  of  Carlyle.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  less  and  yet  give  a  clue  to  his  way  of  thought 
upon  some  of  those  subjects,  in  writing  upon  which,  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  man  comes  in  sight. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  same  manner,  see  how  Carlyle  views 
Men — men  who  have  been  distinguished.  His  classification 
of  men  is  peculiar  ;  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 
Their  religion,  or  their  "  no-religion,"  is  his  chief  mark  of 
distinction.  But  by  religion  he  means  vastly  more  ih?n  is 
usually  meant  to  be  conreyed  by  this  term  ;  but  he  plainly 
tells  us  what  he  means.  With  him,  that  is  a  truly  religions 
man,  who  has  a  seul  to  see  and  to  feel  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  the  poetical,  in  every  thing,  Isaiah,  Paul,  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  Knox,  Bunyan,  Fox,  Goethe,  Burns,  are  per- 
fect models  of  spirituality ;'  of  true  heavenly  piety.  What  are 
commonly  called  sins*— for  example,  the  sins  of  such  a  man 
as  Burns,  go  for  little  with  Carlyle ;  over  them  ht  drops  a 
tear  and  utters  notes  of  pity ;  but  he  excuses.  For  such  men 
had  heayenly  spirits  ;  they  were  sincere ;  they  saw  the  deep 
things  of  God  in  every  emblem  of  God ;  and  they  had  Are 
within  them  to  bum  out  some  of  the  sins  of  the  world. 

'  Bums  soul  was  musical — in  perfect  harmony  with  na- 
ture,—a  tme  iBolian  harp,  which,  as  touched  with  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  gave  forth  the  sweetest  sounds.  He  was  poor ; 
h»  had  to  guage  beer-barrels  for  his  daily  bread  ;  be  loved 
liquor  and  good  cheer  ;  he  felt  degraded  by  his  employment ; 
he  was  tempted,  he  fell !  We  will  weep  over  him,  for  we 
V)ve  him  ]  and  denounce  the  irreligious  age  that  so  received 
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one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  hearen.  His  sun  shone  as  through 
a  tropical  tornado,  and  the  pale  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it 
at  noon.  Tears  lay  in  him  and  consuming  fire,  as  lightning 
lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud/ 

*  Mahomet,  though  he  had  faults,  (as  who  has  not  ?)  and 
though  in  some  respects  he  had  wrong  notions,  and  did 
wrong  acts,  was  a  true  heaven-sent  prophet.  He  possessed 
the  mild  Arab  heart;  ardent,  clear-seeing.  He  saw  the 
world  given  to  the  worship  of  mere  forms  and  dead  images. 
He  saw  the  Catholic  Church  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  He 
saw  also  that  there  was  reality  in  man  and  in  nature ;  and  he 
mourned  over  the  sensual,  hollow  worship  around  him.  He 
had  deep  thoughts  and  feelings ;  his  imagination  was  en- 
kindled ;  he  burned  with  holy  desire  to  impart  his  feelings  to 
others.  He  told  his  wife — she  assented ;  he  felt  encouraged 
— became  intensely  absorbed;  felt  impressed  by  a  hi^er 
Power  to  do  something  to  enlighten  ana  bless  his  benighted 
race.  When  he  felt  clear  upon  any  thing  that  had  agitated 
his  mind,  he  considered  it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  And 
thus  for  twelve  hundred  years  he  has  been  the  spiritual  guide 
of  millions.  And  knowing  that  men  then  and  there  were  the 
same  as  ourselves,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  be* 
lieved^  lived  by  and  died  by,  what  was  wholly  so  essentially 
a  lie.  Grant  that  his  religion  was  faulty  ;  but  it  supplanted 
one  more  faulty.  Did  he  take  the  sword  ?  Let  the  sect 
that  has  been  without  fault  in  this  respect,  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  Arab  Prophet !' 

'  Luther  saw  errors  and  shams  similar  to  those  which  Ma- 
homet saw.  He  was  a  sincere,  strong-souled  man,  ready  to 
do  battle  for  truth  against  kings  and  popes,  and  all  earthly 
powers.  '  He  lived  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  world  to  be 
deemed  a  prophet,  much  less  a  god.  The  day  is  past  when 
the  Great  Man  will  be  esteemed,  either  by  his  own  or  suc- 
ceeding generations,  a  Deity,  or  even  as  one  directly  sent  of 
God.  As  a  Priest,  he  was  found  faithful  in  declaring  God's 
will  to  the  people.  No  dumb  dog  this !  Like  all  great  he- 
roic souls,  he  would  have  been  content,  peacably  and  in 
silence,  to  feed  his  flock  with  the  sincere  muk  of  the  Word. 
He  did  not  covet — ^he  dreaded  public  warfare  with  the  world 
around  him.  But  tell  my  people  a  lie  ?  Never !  by  God's 
help,  never  V 
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Of  Christy  Carlyle  directly  says  little  or  BOthing.  In  one 
or  two  instances  he  appears  to  start  awe-stricken  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name ;  as  though  nothing  but  sacred  silence 
became  us  when  the  mind  rested  upon  him.  In  several 
places  he  calls  him  -the  **  Divine  Man/^  the  **  God-Man  ;" 
and  phrases  of  this  import  are  often  applied.  But  unless 
one  is  determined  to  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this  wri- 
ter, it  must  be  evident,  from  all  his  indirect  allusions  to  Christ, 
that  he  views  him  as  a  Prophet  in  the  same  sense  he  con- 
siders Mahomet  a  Prophet.  He  would  deem  Christ  decided- 
ly, almost  immeasurably,  greater  than  any  other  character. 
'He  was  not  only  nearer  right  than  other  prophets  "and 

Seat  men,  but  he  was  wholly  right.  He  saw  clearly  into 
e  eternal  truth  of  all  things  which  pertain  to  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  and  destiny.  He  spoke  to  the  inner  souls  of  men. 
His  words  were  from  the  heart,  and  they  reached  the  heart. 
His  gospel  was  triumphant,  for  it  was  true  ;  men  could  see 
its  truth,  and  truth  seen  will  do  its  work  of  enlightening  and 
reforming.  All  systems  owe  their  success,  as  far  as  they 
have  any,  to  their  truth  and  not  to  their  error.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ffospel  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  any 
other  published  religion.'  We  doubt  not  Carlyle  would  say 
all  this  and  much  more  in  favor  of  Christ.  The  fact  that  he 
applies  to  him  the  epithets  of  divinity,  in  itself,  proves  no- 
thins  either  way.  Epithets  of  this  kind  are  showered  boun- 
tifully upon  numerous  individuals  in  his  writings.  We  must 
look  at  the  leading  features  of  his  belief;  and  unless  we  can 
find  him  inconsistent  with  himself,  (and  we  are  confident  we 
cannot)  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  weave  our  belief 
respecting  Christ  into  Carlyle's  system  of  faith.  He  would 
heartily  langh  at  such  an  attempt. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  *'  Why,  since  Carlyle 
is  so  independent  a  writer,  and  since  the  subject  of  religion^ 
in  some  form  ot  other,  is  always  in  view,  why  has  he  not 
told  us  in  so  many  words  what  he  thinks  of  Christ,  if  his 
opinion  here  is  peculiar  ?"  A  fair  question,  and  we  shall 
attempt  an  answer.  Carlyle  does  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
mind  upon  this  subject.  He  knows  that  men  will  have  some 
system  of  religion  ;  he  knows  and  he  feels  that  the  Christian 
system,  with  Christ  for  its  centre,  is  the  best — the  only  one 
for  civilized  society.  And  he  knows  another  thing  ;  that  the 
great  mass  of  men  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination 
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to  examine  that  kind  of  reMoniaff  which  he  would  use  ;  and 
hence  he  would  consider  that  only  evil  could  result  from  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  coounonly  xeceived  opinions  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  He  would  have  Christ  revered  a 
thousand  fold  naore  than  he  now  is.  It  is  one  of  his  burdens 
that  men  do  not  see  more  that  is  cood  and  god-like  in  all 
great  men.  And  there  is  so  little  thought  in  respect  to  the 
great  mystery  of  being,  ihat  there  OMist  be  both  the  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrines ;  and  did  men  desire  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  initiaU  the  greatest  portion.  Let  the  sensuous, 
statute  system  stand  open  for  the  reception  of  all ;  and  as 
fast  as  they  can  bear  it,  lei  them  take  the  maximum  gradom 
— ^into  the  full  effulgence  of  the  sun  of  Transcendentalism ! 

We  believe  that  Carlyle  would  deplore  the  licentious  opin- 
ions which  his  writings  are  ffenenUing.  And  if  he  kept  the 
keys  of  his  Spiritual  Temple,  he  would  not  admit  into  its 
Holy  of  Holies  one  half  that  are  rushing  in ;  and  we  are  sure 
he  would  turn  out,  as  too  unholy  and  sensual,  some  who  are 
profaning  it  by  their  pres^ice.  He  does  not  wish  to  pull 
down,  but  to  build  up ;  this  is  i^>parent  both  in  bis  political 
and  religious  opinions.  But  some  of  his  admirers,  being  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  building  up  with  such  ethereal  materials, 
and  anxious  to  show  their  earnestness  to  toork,  will  do  no- 
thins  but  pull  down.  Animals  know  when  the  proper  sea- 
son lor  moulting  comes ;  Carlyle  would  have  men  as  wise ; 
and  not  set  about  violently  rending  asunder  their  old  '' gar- 
ments" till  new  ones  were  formed  beneath.  Neither  the  snake 
nor  the  eagle  is  guUty  of  such  folly  !  He  would  say  to  his 
adl>erent8,  '  If  you  are  initiated — ^truly  convert,  you  will 
be  content  to  enjoy  your  heavenly  visions  in  silence  :  do  not 
disturb  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  receiving  what  is  reveal- 
ed to  you ;  you  will  do  them  no  good,  but  injury.'  In  his 
opinion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
human  heart,  Carlyle  would  be  classed  (if  he  must  be 
classed  at  all),  among  the  Unitarians.  I  think  he  transcends 
them — ^but  thev  claim  him,  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
disputing  the  claim. 

One  other  character  that  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Carlyle 
must  not  be  omitted :  be  not  astounded,  reader,  at  the  incon- 
gruity ;  the  man  is  James  Boswell,  Johnson's  biographer ! 
'  Call  Boswell  as  vain  as  you  please  ;  but  take  care  how  you 
sport  with  him  ;  for  he  had  a  noble  vein  of  spirituality  in  bis 
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nature.  Why  did  be  90  fawningly  follow  Jofanson  at  a  time 
-when  Johnson  was  a  poor,  obscure,  ill-fed,  ill-favored  man  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  if  you  hare  an  eye  to  see  it,^he  saw, 
at  a  time  when  no  other  man  did  see,  Johnson's  greatness. 
Boswell  had  Reverence  in  him  as  well  as  vanity ;  -and  John- 
son was  in  reality  the  divinest  man  of  his  age,  and  Boswell 
bowed  at  his  shrine !  He  only  worshiped  earlier  what  all 
England  worshiped  at  a  later  day.  As  a  spiritual  man, 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  aee.'  It  would  help  us  in 
coming  to  a  correct  view  of  Carlyle's  '  spirituality,'  to  dwell 
npon  particular  individuals  concerning  whom  he  has  uttered 
his  anathemas ;  but  space  will  admit  of  only  a  word.  Byron 
finds  no  favor  in  his  ngfat ;  for  while  Byron  had  talents,  *  he 
was  only  a  sickly  sentimentalist ;  his  heart  was  of  gall ;  he 
did  not  embrace  Nature  with  a  warm  bosom ;  he  loved  no- 
thing that  was  truly  lovely ;  he  hated  nothing  which  deserved 
hating.  All  the  strings  of  his  heart  were  ajar — dissonance 
and  not  melody  was  tne  result.  He  was  sincere  in  nothing. 
His  music  stirred,  but  did  not  soften  and  cheer  the  soul. 
Beauteous,  boiintiful,  loving  Nature  had  no  smiles  and  no 
blessings  for  this  fallen  spirit.  He  never  ascended  into  the 
Mystery  of  Being  farther  than  to  doubt  and  despair.  Rever- 
ence, sincere,  earnest  worship,  found  noplace  in  poor  Byron's 
heart.' 

Napoleon  is  admitted  with  reluctance  into  his  calendar  of 
great  men.  ^  We  will  call  him  a  hero  of  a  low  order ;  for 
while  be  had  insight  into  the  realities  of  things,  and  saw 
clearly  the  difference  between  a  5om6-thing  and  a  no-tbing  ; 
while  too  there  was  red  earnest  in  the  man,  yet  he  lacked 
sincerity*— the  cardinal  quality  for  a  truly  heroic  man.  He 
became  ambitious — too  self-conscious,  and  on  the  whole  had 
better  be  consigned  to  the  list  of  fighting  captains.' 

The  class  called  ''  gentlemen,"  comes  into  his  writings  for 
sportive  illustrations,  or  to  receive  the  lashes  of  irony,  and  is 
then  dismissed.  These,  and  that  species  of  the  human  race 
named  "  dandies,"  he  considers  quite  a  useless  and  profitless 
part  of  God's  creation.  The  hard-handed,  thinly-clad,  and 
scantily  fed  day  laborer  is  infinitely  superior  and  more  wor- 
thy of  our  regard.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  poor  and 
the  suffering.  To  see  how  he  handles  political  demagoaues 
and  all  who  strive  to  be  noticed  by  the  world,  would  be 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  out  of  place  here. 
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Carlyle  takes  enlarged  Tiews  of  men  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  ages ;  this  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  writings.  He 
is  constantly  suggesting  new  trains  of  thought  about  mm- 
The  thousand  (unerent  aspects  which  society  has  assumed ; 
the  habitSy  the  dress,  the  customs,  the  forms  of  religion  and 
civil  polity,  seen  in  diflferent  ages  and  nations,  are  no  obstacle 
to  his  vision.  In  his  eye  all  these  are  but  the  outward  ves* 
ture,  and  he  attempts  to  strip  them  all  off.  Beneath  all  these 
he  sees  the  same  throbbing  heart,  the  same  strone  desires ; 
the  same  hopes  and  fears  that  he  sees  in  himself.  The  writ- 
ten creed  of  man's  religion,  the  laws  of  his  statute  book  are 
no  part  of  man-— often  no  true  index  of  what  man  is.  Neither 
in  estimating  man  as  a  spiritual  being  would  he  have  us  mudi 
regard  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  his  age 
and  country ;  not  too  rigidly  inquire  whether  he  worships  in 
a  Mosque,  Pagoda,  Cathedral  or  Meeting-house,  or  in  no 
house  at  all.  The  one  great,  almost  sole  inquiry  should  be  : 
What  does  man  sincerely  believe  concerning  this  universe, 
and  his  duty  and  destiny  in  it?  Know  this,  and  we  know 
what  is  most  worth  the  knowing,  about  the  mao  or  nation. 
Now,  Carlyle  would  consider  that  nation  truly  religious, 
(faulty  as  its  religion  might  be)  which  had  a  sincere,  soul- 
stirring  worship,  and  worship  with  him  is  the  deep  emotion 
of  admiration  and  wonder.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  whether 
felt  in  view  of  a  man,  or  a  mountain,  a  flower,  or  a  star;  a 
king,  priest,  pope,  or  God.  '  Did  Boswell  stand  in  awe  before 
the  giant  intellect  of  Johnson  ?  Did  he  admire,  did  he  won- 
der ?  then  did  he  worship  1  Did  the  ancient  Icelander  have  the 
same  emotions  looking  at  an  ice-berg  ?  No  wonder  then  it 
was  to  him  a  God !  Does  the  beautiful  IQy  of  the  standing 
pool  excite  the  like  feelinffs  in  the  soul  of  the  Poet  ?  this  is 
the  purest  devotion !  W  as  Zoroaster  awe-stricken  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  burning  orb  of  day  ?  How  should  he  feel 
otherwise  than  that  a  God  was  looking  down  upon  him  ?  Was 
not  the  ancient  Persian  right  in  feeling  that  every  star  was 
an  eye  of  Deity  ?  and,  if  he  felt  this,  should  he  not  have  done 
homage  ?  If  the  Norwegians  viewed  Odin  so  muck  greater 
than  themselves,  are  we  not  to  commend  them  for  making 
him  a  god  ?  that  is,  for  looking  upon  him  with  infinite  won- 
der. Even  the  heartless  superficiality  of  our  own  time  has 
left  a  remnant  of  devotion  for  those  we  highly  value,  O  that 
men  would  think  deeper !  descend  beneath  the  surface  of 
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things  ahd  not  be  deceived  and  be-fobled  by  mere  semblance 
and  formulas,  and  creeds  which  are  only  the  outer  garment  of 
realities*  Simpleton !  can  you  not  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bit  of  Cloth  and  a  cod-inspired  soul  ?  WiU  you  call 
that  rich,  sensual,  tinselled  bishop  who  divides  his  time  be- 
tween hunting  excursions  into  Scotland,  and  feieisting  and' 
riding  about  in  his  gig  at  hoihe  ;  who  fleeces  but  never  feeds 
his  flock,  will  you  call  him  a  religious  man,  destined  for 
heaven,  because  you  occasionally  see  him  pompously  going; 
to  a  Christian  church,  and  consign  to  eternal  night  and  Orcus 
the  Mussulman  who,  with  a  burning,  wrapt  soul,  five  times 
a  day,  most  devoutly  kneels  to  Allah  ?  Will  you  forever  be 
calling  that  heathenism  and  a  lie,  deserving  damnation,  whiqh 
leads  its  devotee  to  consecrate  all  upon  its  altar,  and  with  a 
wonder  which  transcends  all  your  logic,  bows  before  some 
idol  of  Nature  ;  while  those  who,  with  sleepy  heads  and  life- . 
leBs  spirits,  meet  in  a  framed  house,  and  go  over  a  different 
set  of  forms,  are  the  only  elect  of  God?  Clear  thy  mind  of 
cant !  Does  not  God  look  at  the  heart?  But  you  say,  "other 
nations  Worship  false  gods  ;"  very  true,  they  nave  many  erro- 
neous ideas  of  God  ;  but  be  assured  the  image  you  see  is  not 
the  thing  they  worship.  They  use  this  only  as  an  aid  to  the 
mind ;  and  cannot  we  believe  that  their  idea  of  God,  in  many 
cases,  is  as  near  the  reality  as  the  ideas  men  called  Christ- 
ians, form  of  him  !  Bethink  yourself !  what  is  a  man's  god  ? 
I  is  it  not  the  thing  he  thinks  most  of?  loves  most  ?  the  thing 

he  wonders  at  and  admires  most  ?  If  you  will  look  at  the 
subject  you  will  find  as  great  a  diversity  of  gods  in  London 
as  in  Calcutta  or  Pekin  !  The  Burmese  worship  Gaudama; 
now  drop  the  name  which  is  a  nothing  and  look  at  the  real 
^  thin^  which  they  worship.     You  will  find  this  to  be  a  great, 

good  being,  who  formerly  ruled  their  ancestors,  and  gave 
them  great  blessings,  for  which  they  are   "  thankful."     You 
I  say  the  "  Hindoo  worships  the  Ganges."    Not  exactly  so.  . 

'  It  is  not  so  much  water,  so  much  oxygen  and  hvdrogen,  but 

'  a  living  spirit  that  enriches  their  rice-fields,  that  be  worships  ! 

'  and  is  it  not  the  true  religious  soul  which  sees  God  in  his 

^  woiks  ?    The  origin  of  all  you  call  heathen  idolatry  was  na- 

!  ture-worship — a  recognition  of  God  in  every  thing ;  a  god 

who  gave  them  fruitful  land,  refreshing  showers,  a  cheering 


(  sun,  and  a  spangled  heaven.     They  embraced  Nature  as  a 

i  kind  and  loving  and  fruitful  mother ;  they  loved  her  sincere- 
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ly,  ardently ;  they  admired,  they  wondered,  they  woTship- 
ed !  They  had  not,  as  we  moderns  have  fooUshly  at- 
tempted to  do,  exj)lained  everything ;  given  to  this  and  that 
some  long  scientific  name,  and  then  called  it  understand- 
ing nature ;  and  so  ceased  to  wonder.  Science  is  good,  but 
the  soul  cannot  live  upon  such  bread  alone  !  In  child-iike 
simplicity  and  faith  primitive  people  looked  upon  aU  things  ; 
they  saw  God  in  all  things,  and  tney  bowed  down  aiii  ador- 
ed !  And  what  grown  child  in  England — ^take  him  from  the 
House  of  Lords— would  not  instantly  down  upon  his  knees, 
if  with  all  his  science  and  logic,  he  was  to  Iook,  for  the /rst 
time  in  his  life,  upon  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  majesty  and 
glory  in  a  clear  eastern  sky.' 

'  Do  you  say,  *'  these  nations  have  now  debased  them- 
selves by  bowing  before  mere  dead  Matter."  Not  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  I  answer,  than  Christian  nations. 
Christianity  is  far  superior  to  any  other  religion  ;  it  is  exact- 
ly right ;  but  a  dead  lormulary  named  Christianity  is  jast  as 
aeaan,  thing  as  a  dead  formulary  named  heathenism !  And 
a  spirit  moved  with  devout  admiration  at  God's  works  in  India 
is  just  as  acceptable  to  him  as  though  found  in  England. 
The  fact  is  we  are  not  to  proceed  in  this  way  to  know  man's 
spirituality.  Do  men — does  a  nation,  modem  or  ancient, 
here  or  elsewhere,  really  feel  that  they  are  in  God's  universe? 
Do  they  lay  it  to  heart  that  God  is  in  them  and  around  them 
— ^here  and  every  where — ^looking  upon  them  from  the  heav- 
ens over  their  heads,  from  the  earth  beneath  their  feet  ?  Is 
the  deep  fountain  of  their  souls  stirred  with  wonder,  admira- 
tion ana  love  ?  Find  we  such  men,  and  whether  in  Scandi- 
navia or  in  Great  Britain ;  whether  in  the  first  or  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  I  embrace  them  as  true  spiritual  brothers. 
Leave  the  difference  in  original  talent  anci  advancement  in 
science  and  civilization  out  of  the  question ;  whene?er  or 
wherever  you  find  a  soul  sincere,  earnest,  in  love  with  nature; 
feeling  the  beauty,  the  poetry,  the  truthfulness  of  nature ; 
standing  awe-stricken  as  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience, 
you  find  a  high,  noble  existence  !  I  demand  that  he  shall  be 
a  true  man,  and  not  a  sham  of  a  man ; — one  that  sees  and 
feels  the  reality  of  things  and  not  the  superficial  covering  of 
things ;  and  whether  he  be  a  Bunyan  tinkering  his  kettles, 
a  Burns  delving  the  earth  or  guaging  barrels,  a  Quaker  Fol 
cobbling  shoes,  a  Mahomet  changing  religions,   or  a  Crom- 
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well  changing  dynasties,  I  care  not,  he  is  my  brother  !  Such 
a  soul  is  inspired  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Memnon  statue,  which  uttered  sweetest  music  when  touched 
with  the  mellow  light  of  morning,  is  a  true  and  beautiful 
symbol  of  every  faithful  prophet,  poet  and  priest.  Their 
liffht  is  in  the  insight  of  pure  reason  seeing  the  ''  open  secret" 
of  the  Unirerse ;  and  touched  with  this  light  they  give  forth 
music — utter  truths  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  nature  :  and  hence  the  soul  of  every  true  man  responds. 
Is  not  every  man,  till  he  becomes  dead  in  the  wrappage  of 
forms,  something  of  a  poet — of  a  transcendentalist  1  Even 
so.  Probably  there  never  was  a  human  heart  that  had  not  at 
times  some  touch  of  the  poetical,  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
That  emotion  was  a  holy  emotion  ;  so  far  forth  he  was  reli" 
gious.  From  Job  down  to  the  present  time  man  has  looked 
through  Nature  up  to  God.  As  science  has  advanced,  the 
heart,  foolishly  enough,  has  ceased  to  wonder,  .until  man 
almost  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at !  He 
deceives  himself  with  names  and  vainly  supposes  he  sees 
through  it  all !  Silly  fool,  he  begins  to  think  ne  could  make 
just  such  a  world.  In  fact  he  has  actually  attempted  to  make 
a  man  and  a  goose ;  and  fancied  he  had  succeeded  with  his 
goosey  for  it  would  digest !  He  collects  some  of  God's  ele- 
ments, puts  them  together  and  calls  it  making  a  thing  ;  and 
then  wisely  looks  around  to  receive  applause  for  his  skill. 
Ancient  people  viewed  Nature  as  she  was — ^grcat,  animated, 
wonderful,  and  reverently  bowed  before  her.  David,  the 
Hebrew  singer  and  poet,  saw  God  in  every  thing ;  all  Nature 
was  alive  to  his  pious  soul,  and  he  called  upon  mountain, 
river,  tree,  and  flower,  to  praise  God.  "Let  every  thing  that 
hath  life  praise  him  T'  Ail  nature  was  to  David  what  it  is  to 
every  poetical,  religious  soul — an  iEolian  harp  breathing  the 
sweetest  music,  and  inspiring  the  heart  with  devout  rapture. 
He  also,  and  he  only,  is  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  who 
hears  this  music,  who  feels  this  rapture  ! 

'  Rather  than  imitate  David,  the  professed  ministers  of  God 
at  this  day  try  to  make  men  devotional  by  thundering  against 
all  sects  but  their  own ;  forcing  their  people  to  swallow  a 
particular  creed— some  thirty-nine  "  articles  of  faith,"  as 
they  call  them  ;  when  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
parishioners  is  capable  of  understanding  these  articles ;  or 
ever,  any  more  than  the  Chinese  or  Mussulman,  undertakes 
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by  personal  examiDation  to  try  to  understand  what  theiz 
teachers  sav  about  them..  So  narrowed  and  prejudiced  has 
the  mind  ot  each  reli^ous  sect  become  thai  it  doubts  whether 
there  is  any  spirituality  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  eccia* 
siastical  forms.  They  turn  their  weapons  of  warfare  against^ 
each  other ;  accuse  each  other  of  error,  perversion  of  Scrip- 
ture,  of  being  formal  and  dead ;  (and,  really  one  might  say 
for  the  best  of  reasons  if  they  only  knew  it.)  The  diiect 
aim, — the  absorbing  subject  with  each  sect,  or  the  leaden  of 
it,  is  to  shape,  by  crampings  and  stretchings,  sometimes  with 
racks  and  thumbscrews — ^tropically  at  last  oy  way  of  ezcoiA- 
munication  and  cry  of  heresy,  e?ery  mind  to  fit  some  pre- 
established  creed ;  as  unintelligible  to  common  minds  as  the 
Shaster.  Our  curates  and  bishops  consider  their  flocks  in  a 
thriving  condition  provided  they  are  dumb  before  the  shearer, 
and  drive  easily  into  the  fold :  whereas,  if  one  having  been 
sheared  too  close,  shivers  with  cold,  or  bleats  for  greener 
pasturage,  such  an  one  must  be  wanned  and  nourisoed  by 
an  ecclesiastical  hounding,  or  die  by  starvation  if  it  will  con- 
tinue  to  feed  upon  the  same  dry  straw  thrashed  for  the  thou- 
sandth time.  Spiritual  leaders  do  not  lead  their  flocks  by 
till  waters  and  into  green  pastures  ;-*— give  them  the  sinceie 
ailk  of  the  word  that  they  may  grow  thereby.  They  are 
made  to  digest,  at  least  to  swallow  and  ruminate,  the  tough 
beef  of  knotty  logical  points  of  theology ;  doctrines  which 
have  been  decided  and  rescinded  some  hundred  times  from 
Augustine  down  to  Elizal^th.  Hence,  instead  of  burning 
hearts  imp'^essed  with  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and  crying 
out,  *'  Wnat  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  as  in  apostolic  days, 
our  houses  of  worship  are  filled  with  listless  minds  and  un* 
feeling  hearts.  Would  that  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot ! 
thou  art  neither,  therefore  I  will  spew  tliee  out.  Better  than 
«o,  give  me  the  wild  savage, who,  though  uncultivated,  rough, 
and  looking  through  strangely  diffractive  media,  sees  a  Great 
Spirit  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  silent  forest,  the  brook, 
the  flower,  and  every  thing  around  him ;  and  hears  his  voice 
sweetly  whispering  to  him  in  every  breeze.' 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  light  in  which 
Carlyle  views  certain  things  which  bear  upon  our  subject. 
Without  much  circumlocution,  we  saw  no  other  way  of  doing 
this  than  the  one  the  reader  has  seen ; — ^not  by  an  attempt  to 
imitate  his  style  (this  would  be  folly ;)  but  by'giving  some  of 
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his  thoughts  in  a  very  concise  form  find  somewhat  in  his 
spirit  and  language.  Those  who  have  read  his  works  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  our  statements  :  we  have 
certainly  aimed  to  give  a  true  Tiew  of  the  writer's  thoughts, 
as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit.  Extracts  could  ha?e  been 
made ;  but  isolated  passages  from  Carlyle  would  be  very  un- 
satisfactory as  proof,  for  in  this  way  any  thing  could  be  prov- 
ed respectuig  him ;  the  plan  we  have  taken  was  more  labori- 
ous, but  better  for  our  present  purpose. 

Having  looked  at  the  religious  aspect  of  certain  objects 
through  uarlyle's  medium,  we  think  we  can  pretty  confidently 
"State  what  he  is  notf  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  define  what  he 
is.  Much  of  his  writings  would  seem  to  show  him  a  most 
fiincere  believer  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  a  Christian  of 
the  truest,  warmest  heart.  Other  passages,  together  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts  in  any  way  bearing 
upon  what  is  usually  termed  religion,  conclusively  show  that' 
he  is  not  what  the  Christian  world  generally  would  consider 
a  true  believer. 

What  then  are  Carlyle's  religious  sentiments  ?  Is  he  a 
Pantheist  ?  Is  he  a  Transcendentalist  ?  Infidel  ?  Atheist  ? 
Deist?  Has  he  betaken  himself  to  the  mysticism  of  Plato  ? 
All  these  inquiries  have  been  made.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  by  detached  passages  from  his  several  works,  that  he 
is  either  or  all  of  these ;  and  as  easy,  by  the  same  process,  to 
prove  he  is  neither.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  make  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  this  sort,  and  then,  by  stretchings  or  clippings, 
make  Carlyle  fit  it.  SShall  we  call  nim  a  religious  Eclectic  ? 
This  is  too  indefinite  for  our  purposes,  although  there  would 
be  truth  in  the  term.  Is  he  aimmg  to  form  a  new  sect  ?  One 
would  judge  otherwise  from  reading  him :  certainly  that  he 
had  no  purposes  of  this  kind.  Yet  indirectly  this  may  be 
the  result.  Says  the  Review,  quoted  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article,  "Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Carfyle's  thoughts  will  be  largely 
adopted  within  the  next  twenty  years."  This  cannot  apply 
less  to  his  religious  than  to  his  political  views. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  of  Christ,  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  religious  worship,  the  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law,  miracles,  regeneration,  and  kindred  topics,  Car- 
lyle most  manifestly  diners  from  the  commonly  received 
opinions.  And  his  views  upon  these  subjects  are  so  expreps- 
ea,  and  artfully  commingled  with  them  is   so  much  that  is 
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true,  forcible,  saUime  and  beautiful,  as  to  render  him  of  aU 
writers  of  all  ages,  the  most  fearfully  dangerous  to  what  has 
been  considered  Orthodox  Christianity,  ^er  what  has  been 
said  we  are  prepared  somewhat  more  definitely  to  state  his 
views  upon  tnese  points. 

The  common,  and  the  scriptural  view  of  God  in  Christian 
communities  is  this.  viz. : — A  person  who  governs^  and  not 
a  principle  working  in  Nature^  or  Nature  itself;  a  bein^  of 
intellect,  susceptibility  and  will ;  s^yarate  from  His  physical 
creation,  rather  than  identical  with  it.  Not  poetically,  figaratiTe* 
ly,  or  in  any  mysterious  transcendental  sense,  a  person,  bat 
in  reality.  He  knows,  he  sees,  he  feels.  He  is  the  lawgiv- 
er, the  ruler  and  the  judge  of  His  intelligent  creatures.  A 
Being  who  is  pleased  with  the  riffht,  and  offended  with  the 
wrong  moral  conduct  of  men.  Now  Carlyle  often  receives 
him  as  such,  but  only  in  a  figure.  To  give  force  to  his 
thoughts,  poetical  beauty  to  his  beautiful  expressions,  Car- 
lyle often  endows  his  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews.  But  his  God  is  a  principle  ;  an  all-penrad* 
ing,  an  all-mighty,  infinite  It  !  Except  for  poetical,  and 
rhetorical  purposes  nothing  more.  Ana  in  several  instances 
we  have  found  men  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  life,  eating  of 
this  same  spiritual  food,  ground  for  their  consumption  in  cer- 
tain mills  for  the  purpose. 

Of  Carlyle's  view  of  Christ,  we  have  already  spoken.  He 
believes  the  Bible  inspired  in  the  same  sense  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Dante  or  Shakspeare  are  inspired.  AU  thought  that 
is  true  to  Nature  (and  Carlyle  means  much  by  this)  is  inspired 
thought.  Whenever  a  man's  genius  is  beyond  common,  and 
utters  true,  good,  poetic  thoughts,  he  says  we  call  it  etherial, 
heavenly,  inspired;  it  is  beyond  us ;  we  cannot iathom  it  and 
therefore  we  give  it  some  supernatural  quality. 


He  treats  what  he  terms  the  '  losic  proof  of  Christianity 
in  the  same  way.    '  Man's  pure  Reason*  will  see  not  only 


*  We  hardly  need  say  that  Carlyle  gives  to  what  is  termed 
the  <  higher  reason,'  the  same  province  in  matters  of  Faith  as 
Kant,  Coleridge,  &c. 
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so  much  farther  into  the  hidden  realms  of  truth,  but  is  adapt- 
ed to  provinces  where  the  understanding  will  essay  in  rain  to 
penetrate  ;  hence  the  believer,  if  he  understand  nis  ground, 
will  never  descend  to  any  fencing  of  this  sort.' 

What  Carlyle  says  of  worship — and  his  "Heroes"  is  full  of 
it — taken  by  itself  is  very  beautiful  and  truly  excellent.  But 
taken,  as  it  surely  will  be,  in  connection  with  all  other  kindred 
topics,  its  tendency  is  to  make  the  mind  satisfied  with  a  very 
refined  species  of  idolatry.  We  have  already,  perhaps,  said 
enough  upon  this  subject.  He  often  defines  worship  to  be 
"  wonder* — "  wonder  infinite,"  to  whatever  object  rendered. 
How  easy  would  it  be  to  name  devout  men  according  to  Car- 
ly  le's  notions  of  devotion,  whom  the  Christian  world  has  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  not  considering  religious  ! 

He  quotes  scripture  phrases  with  much  significance,  often 
happily.  Bible  language,  as  is  the  language  of  all  other 
books  ever  written,  is  familiar  to  him.  *  Winged  words'  are 
his  vocation,  and  no  man  ever  had  more,  or  better  for  effect, 
Milton's  imagery  of  Paradise  is  none  too  strong  for  him  to  ex- 
press the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  devout  soul ;  nor  Dante's 
imagery  of  hell  to  express  the  agony  of  remorse.  Upon  this 
subject  he  has  most  tbrcibly  uttered  what  every  Universalist 
minister  is  forever  trying  to  utter ;  and  many  a  profitable  pearl 
will  this  class  of  religious  pearl-divers  fetch  up,  together  with 
sea-weed  and  mud  in  abundance,  from  these  prolific  waters. 
In  a  tropical  sense,  Carlyle  believes  all  the  poets  and  pro- 
phets say  about  heaven  and  hell.  He  makes  life  a  most  se- 
rious concern  to  mortals ;  words  were  rarely  ever  put  togeth- 
er with  more  appalling  force  in  favor  of  right,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  wrong.  Here  nis  notes  are  the  clearest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  imperative  !  He  throws  around  the  lowest, 
as  well  as  the  highest  of  mortals,  an  infinitude,  and  would 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  responsibility.  Would 
that  there  was  nothing  to  counteract  the  impression  ! 

Upon  a  future  state,  he  is  ko  Unitarianly  general  in  his 
forms  of  expression,  as  to  make  it  difiSicult  to  state  with  much 
confidence  his  belief.  Here  he  so  transcends  as  to  leave  him 
in  Platonic,  or  German  fog,  out  of  sight  of  those  who  yet  live 
in  "  time  and  space."  We  judge,  however,  that  when  this 
*  phantasm  of  a  material  body  and  world'  shall  vanish,  he 
supposes  we  shall  enter  upon  a  higher  state ;  or  then  the 
present '  apparent  parts'  of  the  *  Universal  AH'  will  be  more 
or  less  happily  united. 
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Upon  miracles  nothing  but  the  style  is  CarlyleV;  ihe 
thoughts  have  been  often  advanced  in  attempts  to  answer  the 
ar^ments  in  proof  of  revealed  religion. 

The  account  he  gives  of  the  "  Conversion**  of  his  Profes- 
sor Teufelsdrockh  is  in  keeping  with  his  general  theology,  and 
probably  was  designed  to  express  his  view  of  the  doctnne  of 
Kegeneration.  It  is  the  common  method  ol  philosophizing 
upon  a  most  momentous  Bible  doctrine.  No  wonder  that,  in 
speaking  as  he  has  upon  this,  and  almost  every  other  subject 
touching  practical  piety,  he  has  '*  spoken  to  the  conditioiP  of 
so  many  in  New-England — particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Quaker's  complaint  can  cease  for  some  twenty  years. 

We  say  what  we  do  know,  when  we  assert  tnat  many 
young  men  in  our  Seminaries  c^  learning  have  lost  their  faith 
in  the  Bible  as  a  special  revelation  from  God  by  reading 
Carlyle.  They  are  captivated  by  the  novelty,  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  {nought  and  diction.  His 
two-edged,  quaint,  and  grotesque  expressions  soon  cease  to 
repel,  and  actually  chain  the  mind  as  if  spell-bound,  before 
this  literary  Circe.  Pride  of  intellect,  the  love  of  originality 
in  many  cases,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  er- 
roneous, together  with  so  much  that  is  true  and  eood  in  this 
singular  writer.  And  then  few  minds,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
entirely  and  uniformly  beyond  the  precincts  of  Doubting  Cas- 
tle ;  and  those  who  indulge  much  in  sceptical  trains  of  thought 
must  be  particularly  on  their  guard,  or  a  pariey  with  Mr. 
Carlyle  will  prove  fatal. 

His  writings  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  extensively  read. 
He  will  have  admirers^  enthusiastic  and  ridiculous  '  thauma- 
turgic'  imitators.  His  uncouthness  will  offend  the  tastes  of 
some  and  he  will  be  thrown  down  with  the  cry — ^^  It  is  so 
unnatural;** — "All  affectation," — "A  jargon  of  German- 
isms," etc.  But  he  will  be  read  ;  and  he  may  be  read  with 
profit.  We  doubt  whether  many  minds  will  long  continue  to 
be  particularly  delighted  with  his  peculiarities.  The  fever 
will  be  high,  but  not  continue  at  its  height  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

His  French  Revolution  stands  unrivaled  as  a  series  of  vivid, 
slowing  pictures  of  that  frightful  catastrophe.  This  is  Car- 
lyle's  master  work,  and  it  can  be  read  with  great  profit,  not 
only  for  its  history,  but  for  its  sound  reflections.  It  is  the 
least  objectionable  of  all  his  writings,  on  the  score  of  awak- 
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eqiog  sceptical  trains  of  thMght  in  the  mitid  of  the  reader. 
And  we  oelieye  the  bad  influence  of  all  his  works  mi^t  be 
ccamteracted  in  a  great  ipe^isure,  particularly  among  the 
youth  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  a  little  pains  on  the 

Eart  of  the  instructors.    That  wox^s  of  caution  are  needed 
ere,  is  but  too  manifest. 


ARTICLE  V, 
On  an  ExraEssiQN  in  Acts,.  27:  17. 

By  Thsodora  D.  Woobay,  Prof,  of  Greek  LiterBton,  Yale  CMlege,  New  HaTen. 

TflE  following  remarks,  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Plato's 
laws  (Lib.  12,  p.  945,  C.)  are  laid  before  the  reader  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  subject  presented  itself  to  the  writer, 
-and  with  the  hope  of  explaining  the  precise  meaning  of 
Lco^fijwuvrsf  ro  rXofov  in  Acts,  concerning  which  some  doubt 
has  existed. 

The  passage  in  Plato  is  to  this  effect.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  set  of  magistrates  competent  to 
supervise  the  other  magistrates  of  the  state.  "  There  are 
many  occasions,"  says  he,  *' when  a  polity  may  be  dissolved, 
as  there  are  of  dissolving  those  parts  oi  a  ship  or  of  any 
animal,  which  having  a  common  nature  spread  through  them 
all,  are  in  different  circumstances  called  by  the  various  names 
of  cords,  Gro^6|xan«  and  tendons."  As  in  this  passage, 
Plato  classes  this  thinff  pertaining  to  a  ship,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  the  cords  ana  muscles  of  the  bocly,  and  implies  that 
the  structure  of  a  ship  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  if  it 
were  loosed  or  broken,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  M^u^iM 
is  something  in  a  ship  like  a  cord  or  cable,  by  which  its 
frame  is  tied  together.  Ast,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Plato's  laws,  and  after  him  Cousin  in  his  translation  (*)  under- 


{*)  Ast:  tabulataqiiibnsnavislateracoiitexebantur.  Cousin: 
R^ces  de  bois  qui  ceignaient  le  corps  des  vaisseaux,  et  en 
(  soatenaient  la  charpente. 

( 
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stand  the  word  of  boards,  by  means  of  which  the  sides  of  a 
ship  were  woven  or  connected  together.  It  is  singular  that 
the  very  passages  to  which  Ast  refers  after  giving  this  ezplan- 
ation,  and  which  Cousin  borrows  from  him,  are  as  well 
adapted  as  they  can  be  t^  show  that  it  is  untenable  The  first 
is  from  Athensus  Lib.  5.  p.  204,  A.  He  is  giring  an  ac- 
count of  an  enormous  galley  of  forty  banks  of  oars  belongs 
ing  to  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  among  other  particulars 
says  :  "  it  took  (iXaiAjoflcvfiy  i.  e.,  the  space  upon  it  required) 
twelve  uco^faifMira :  each  was  of  six  hundred  cubits."  It  would 
seem  that  somethins  like  cables  going  round  the  whole  ship 
must  be  here  intended.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  for 
thinking  so,  because  the  length  of  the  vessel  is  put  down  at 
280  cubits  in  the  same  passage.  The  double  ot  this  length 
and  forty  cubits  allowed  for  the  curvature  of  the  sides,  would 
make  the  length  of  the  hypozoma.  In  the  otlier  passage, 
(from  Yitruvius  10. 15,  near  the  end  of  the  work,)  toe  thing 
seems  to  be  mentioned  without  the  name.  The  architect  is 
describing  a  batterinff-ram,  and  says,  "  a  capita  ad  imam 
calcem  tigni  contenti  merunt  funes  quatuor  crassitudine  digi- 
torum  octo,  ita  religati,  quemadmcMdum  navis  a  puppi  ad 
proram  continetur  :  ejusque  praecincturae  funes  transversis 
erant  ligati,  habentes  inter  se  palmipedalia  spatia."  That  is 
**  four  ropes  eight  fingers'  breadth  thick,  had  been  stretched 
from  the  head  to  the  extreme  part  of  ^e  foot  of  the  beam ; 
so  bound  to  it  as  a  ship  is  held  together  (or  girded)  Aomstem 
to  stem.  The  ropes  which  formed  this  girale  had  been  fas- 
tened together  by  other  transverse  ones,  and  had  spaces  of  a 
foot  and  a  hana-breadth  between  them.''  Here  Yitruvius 
teaches  us  apparently,  that  ships  were  kept  together  by  ropes 
passing  horizontally  so  as  to  enclose  the  sides.  What  else 
could  the  uiro^6a|Uba  have  been  ? 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  early  classics,  where  this 
word  occurs,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  in  Plato's  republic, 
Lib.  10.  near  the  end.  The  context  is  embarrassed  by  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  need  not  delay  us  now.  The  imme- 
diate passage  may  be  translated  thus  ;  *'  for  (he  said)  that 
this  light  is  the  connecting  bond  of  the  heavens,  which  like 
the  hypozomata  of  galleys  keeps  their  whole  circumference 
together."  Here  Stallbaum  explains  the  term  by  the  ^neral 
words,  "  cingula  triremium,  quibus  navis  latera  quasi  conti- 
nentur  i"    and  then  adds,  **  vocem  aUi  aliter  interpretati 
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sunt."  Schleiermacher  renders  the  word  in  question  by 
*'  streheri^  props,  or  boards,  or  beams,  I  suppose,  put  along 
obliquely  to  counteract  the  strain  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
But  even  here  the  idea  of  a  continuous  rope  seems  more 
natural.  For  the  light  spoken  of  was  one  undivided  thing, 
unlike  the  separate  boards  along  the  sides  of  a  ship,  but  quite 
similar  to  a  rope  encircling  the  vessel.  If  Plato  nere  refers 
to  the  milky  way,  as  is  not  improbable,  or  if  the  passage 


qui  cmgit 

de  nat.  Deor.  1,11,)  by  which  Parmenides  also  may  have 
intended  the  milky  way, — at  all  events  a  girdle  encompassing 
a  ship  answers  well  in  the  comparison. 

Passow,  however,  in  his  lexicon,  with  obvious  reference  to 
this  passage  defines  Ml^di^  as  *'  a  rowers  bench  running 
across  to  the  side  of  the  ship ;  also  called  <fi)v{60)M^,  because 
it  forms  the  connexion  between  the  ship's  walls."  But  this 
explanation,  besides  being  for  other  reasons  wholly  inadmis- 
sible, hardly  deserves  notice,  after  the  passage  from  Athenae- 
ua  given  above,  except  on  account  ot  the  respectability  of 
the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

The  view  which  we  now  seem  obliged  to  take,  that  the 
hypozoma  was  a  cable  going  around  the  sides  of  vessels,  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  1,  367,  seq. 
When  the  heroes  had  chosen  Jason  to  be  their  captain,  and 
he  had  made  his  inaugural  address,  they  strippea  off  their 
garments  and  went  to  work  to  get  the  vessel  ready  for  sea. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Argus  the  shipwright,  ''  they  tightly 
girded  the  vessel  {}^ni^writ^g  P^ojo'av)  inside  with  a  well 
twisted  rope,  {i^^rpt^i  Sv^o^sv  ^rX^)  stretching  it  taught  on 
both  sides,  (rsivofuvoi  Ixars^^sv)  in  order  that  the  planks 
might  be  well  secured  by  the  wooden  pins,  and  might  resist 
the  opposing  force  of  the  running  waves."  It  is  obvious  that 
this  cable  must  have  run  aloncr  the  sides  and  not  under  the 
vessel,  for  in  the  latter  case  only  a  single  part, — say  the  mid- 
dle,— of  the  ship  could  be  strengthen^  by  one  coid. 

We  may  presume  that  ApoUonius  describes  what  was 
usual  in  vessels,  or  at  least  in  vessels  of  war.  Hence,  when 
in  Polybius  (27,  3, 8.)  ''  Heg^esilochus  advised  the  Rhodians 
uiro^(i)wu5iv  forty  ships"; — ^which  is  explained  by  Schweig- 
haiiser,  as  answering   to  ^^reficere^*^  and  by  rassow,  as 
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Bieaning  **  to  profide  a  ship  with  rowers  bendies,  or  in  gen- 
eral, to  equip  i%  ;** — it  is  eTident  that  the  sense  is  to  fit  a  tos- 
sel  for  sea  by  girding  it  with  cables^  in  order  that  it  may  the 
better  resist  the  action  of  the  wares. 

It  is  possible,  bat  in  my  riew  not  ^obable,  that  this  cus- 
tom is  spoken  of  by  Thiicydides  (I.  90),  wiiere,  howerer, 
another  term  is  nsed.  "  At  the  same  time^— it  is  there  said 
— *'  they  manned  their  ships :  ^tCfaur^  n  tAq  fraXBucIc  ^S^re 
vXjutfMvc  i^flUf''  i.  e.  baring  joined  or  boond  together  the  old 
ones  so  that  Uiey  might  l>e  fit  for  the  water,  and  having 
made  Uie  rest  ready  for  sea."  GiHler,  in  his  excellent 
commentary  on  this  plaee  quotes  a  note  of  Vanderberg 
-on  Horace  Carm.  1.  14,  as  explaining  it  The  passage 
in  Horace  is,  nonne  Tides  ut  sine  fonibos  |  rix  durare 
caiinae  |  possint  imperiosias  |  aequor'f  And  in  this  pas- 
sage we  may  find  the  hypozomata  refenred  to.  **  The 
ropes,**  says  Vanderberg,  **  which  Horace  speaks  of  as  used 
in  repairing  ressels,  are  what  the  French  call  '  des  cables.* 
If  a  ship  leaks,  the  keel  is  sometimes  sutroanded  with  those 
small  ropes  to  which  the  French  gire  the  special  name  of 
grelins,  and  which  senre,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bind  the  start- 
ing planks  of  the  keel  together.  To  bind  ships  in  this  way 
is  enressed  by  the  term  cintrer  in  French.**  To  this  of  Gdl- 
ler,  Aimold  gives  his  sanction  ;  and  adds,  that  **  the  Russian 
ships,  tdcen  in  the  Tagus  in  1808,  were  kept  together  in  this 
manner,  in  consequence  cff  their  age  and  unsound  condition." 
Whether  this  be  the  true  sense  of  this  passage,  or  the  phrase 
most  be  understood  of  timbers  carri^  across  from  side  to 
side,  or  of  planks  nailed  on  outside  to  bind  the  old  planks  to- 

f  ether ;  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  so  &r  as  our  enouiry 
itherto  throws  light  upon  the  hypozoma,  that  it  must  nare 
been  applied  to  the  ship  in  a  different  way.  For  the  passage 
from  YitruTius  makes  it  necessary  that  these  ropes  should  hare 
run  around  the  sides,  and  that  from  Apollonius — ^in  which 
by  the  way  a  new  ship  is  spoken  of-^onnmts  the  same  point 
by  assigning  all  the  effect  to  a  single  cable.  And  the  length 
oi  the  hypozomata  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (t.  s.)  is  much 
too  ffreat  for  the  supposition  that  they  went  under  the  vessel. 
To  mis  too,  we  may  add  that  the  violent  storm  recorded  by 
the  Evangelist  in  Acts,  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  any  sncn 
tlung  as  passing  cables  under  and  around  the  keel.  More- 
over, if  ropes  had  passed  under  the  keel,  one  would  think  that 
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the  boat  would  hare  been  needed  iii  thit  <^pwatMi»  and  y el 
the  boat  was  first  lifted  on  deck. 

A  word  or  two  may  here  find  their  place  relating  to  tbia 
verse  in  general.  The  sense  is,  **  after  they  had  heiBted  up 
the  boat,  (fiv  ^fovrs^)  they  made  use  of  additional  means  to  re- 
sist the  s\oim{pcnhslaies^yTo)hy  undergirdingtbe  vessel.  The 
connexion  of  events  named  in  the  verse  seems  to  bef  merely 
that  of  time.  The  boat  was  floating  behind  the  vessel ;  and 
as  die  storm  srew  harder,  fears  were  felt  that  it  would  be 
staved  in  by  the  blows  of  the  waves.  It  was  secured  and 
raised  on  board  with  much  ado,  and  then  the  gale  forced  the 
crew  to  strengthen  the  side  work  of  the  vessel  by  additioncd 
means. 

The  specific  meaning  which  we  ha:re  attached  to  L4ro|uvvu»v 
and  Wo'^Gjfiw,  accords  well  with  the  more  common  senses  in 
which  these  words  are  taken.  Of  the  former,  Wyttenbadi 
(Eclogae  historical,  p.  355,)  observes  thus:  ** (t^o^6i)m(f^ 
succin^  tria  fere  notat;  inter  reliquas  vestes  cingulum 
corpori  circumdare;  inferiores  partes,  id  est  lumbosetpu-^ 
denda,  tegere  cingulo ;  longas  vestes  altius  a  pedibus  sur* 
sum  reductas  cingere  ad  facilitatem  incessus.**  This  word 
is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  two  last  senses.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  its  use  may  be  found  in  Plutarch  V  life 
of  Demetrius,  §47  xputfou;  r6rpaxo(riou(  v4rs^c^fAtfvo( ;  i.  e^  hav- 
ing in  his  girdle,  which  was  used  as  a  purse,  four  hundred 
staters  of  gold.  'T^6^uyM,  which  is  a  rarer  word,  denotes,  1 .  a 
girdle — properly,  I  suppose,  but  dare  not  affirm,  either  a  ^« 
die  tinder  the  clothes,  or  especially,  one  worn  below  the  hips. 
2.  The  diaphragm  in  medical  writers.  3.  In  one  of  the 
lezicists,  Julius  roUux,  some  part  of  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  thing  encircling  a  ship  lonaitudinally,  bet- 
ter answers  to  the  notion  of  a  girdle,  than  if,  like  a  horse's 
girth,  it  went  under  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  the  only  ancient  authority,  ^o  far 
as  I  know,  which  can  be  adduced,  is  that  of  a  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  Knights,  279;  where  the  demagogue  C]eon«  threat- 
ens to  prosecute  his  rival,  and  accuses  him  of  exporting 
^cjfjbsvfbara  for  the  Peloponnesian  galleys.  Of  this  word  the 
scholiast  says,  ^uty^^^UM-Ot  rot  Xs^ojxsva  uiro^^fAara  slifi  6i  |uXa  ruv 
V6UV.  The  same  scholium  is  found  again  in  Suidas.  But  a 
gloss  on  this  passage  gives  the  correct  definition :  ^uiiooiut/tu 
itxi^tvia  xarol  fl^ifov  r^v  vauv  6sifii£\)6iuva.  The  same  words, 
with  vff'o^ufMM-a  inserted  after  the  first,  are  found  in  Hesychius. 
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If  by  wool  yd^w^  these  authorities  mean  mid-way  between  the 
water's  edffe  and  the  gun-wale,  they  are  strictly  conect 
Mitchell  follows  the  first-mentioned  scholiast,  although  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  have  set  him  right.  Cleon  would 
be  expected  to  say,  ^'I  accuse  this  man  of  ei^ortiitg  for  the 
Peloponnesian  galleys  ^o^bnutrei^  but  the  poet  jocosely  puts  a 
wora  of  similar  sound  in  its  place— ^wfASufuxra  l^oothsy  of  which 
certainly  the  enemy,  especially  the  Spartans,  had  no  lack. 
We  might  imitate  the  play  on  words  by  speaking  of  sending 
griddle-cakes  to  the  Dutch  instead  of  girdle-ropes.  The  joke 
in  part  consists  of  putting  in  the  place  of  somethinj;  valuable 
and  hard  to  be  oDtained,  a  very  common  and  triml  thing. 
Now  the  Peloponnesians  could  lie  at  no  loss  for  planks  ;  but 
long  and  larse  ropes,  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  shape,  flattened  so 
as  to  fit*  tij^ter,  might  not  be  manufactured  every  where. 

So  far  the  writer  had  examined  the  meaning  of  hypozoma 
independently,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  pre- 
ceding this,  in  which  he  followed  Boeckh,  was  led  more  or 
less  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  critics  whom  he  consulted 
upon  the  passages  quoted.  On  turning,  however,  to  Boeckh's 
new  work  on  the  naval  affairs  of  Athens,  contaiDing  the  in- 
scriptions recently  found  in  the  Peiraeeus  relating  to  the 
naval  affairs  of  that  state  during  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
(Berlin,  1840.)  we  find  full  confirmation  for  the  view  of  hy- 
pozoma here  taken,  both  in  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and 
m  the  introductory  treatise  by  the  distinguished  editor.  ]•  In 
the  inscriptions,  the  appurtenances  of  the  ships,  of  which  many 
inventories  are  given,  are  divided  into  wooden  and  hanging, 
<f%sCri  ^uXjva  and  xf  sfjioifroi.  The  hypozomata  are  always  in  ihe 
latter  list  with  the  sails,  cordage,  etc.,  and  usually  at  the  head 
of  it.  In  one  instance  bits  of  old  hypozomas  taken  from  the 
en^my  are  mentioned  : — to  this  dignity  of  beins  inventoried 
old  bits  of  rotten  boards  would  hardly  attain.  In  inscription 
14»  besides  the  full  tale  of  hanging  gear  belonging  to  several 
enumerated  ships,  it  is  said  that  other  hypozomas,  two  or 
Siore  to  a  vessel,  and  lying  loose,  had  been  provided  for  them 
according  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Some  vessels,  again, 
have  these  loose  girding-ropes,  without  mention  of  others, 


*  This  idea  is  from  Boeckh. 
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I  fastened  on  and  in  their  places.    This  h  just  the  case  with 

I  the  ship  of  Alexandria  which  carried  Paul  to  Rome.     2*  As 

t  was'  to  be  expected  from  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  the 

S resent  age  in  all  matters  of  fact  relating  to  classical  learning, 
oeckh  has  the  passages  abo?e  cited  and  se?eral  more.*  We 


*Boeckh9  after  mentioning  that  Tarions  writers  hare  explain* 
ed  the  word  in  different  ways  on  the  supposition  that  it  de- 
noted something  of  wood,  addSy'^erst  Joh.  Gottl.  Schneider  (zu 
Yitruv.  10.  15, 6,)  hat  dabei  an  Tauwerk  gedacht."  This  ap« 
pears  to  be  incorrect,  as  even  a  note  of  Schweighauser's  oi^ 
I  Appian  (vol.  3.  p.  876  of  his  ed.)  will  show, — a  passage  which 

I  I  had  examined  before  finding  it  cited  by  Boeckh  himself.  That 

I  critic  on  Jiot^uwufA^vov^  rcl  o'xo^i)  amongst  other  things  writes,  "sic 

(  Grotius  ad  Acta  Apostol.  27,  17,  C«'^cjvvuvrsf  ro  v'Xorov  recte  in- 

i  terpretatus  est,  ^uni^  navem  ligantes  ne  vi  ventarum  etfiuctuum 

I  dissiliret.    Eademque  notione  usurpatum  verbum  simplex  vi- 

I  demus  apud  Apollon.  Argonaut;  1  368."    Thus  so  early  a 

I  critic  as  Grotius  had  a  good  Tie  w  of  the  sense,  though  he  prob« 

!  ably  conceived  of  the  ropes  as  going  under  the  vessel.     And 

Schweighauser's    Appian  was    earlier    by    23    years    than 
Schneider's  Vitruvius.    This  last  book  I  have  not  examined. 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  from  Apollonius  Boeckh 
'  says,  "Apollonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  process  ^uifai^-an  oper* 

ation  which  in  his  poem,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  was 
performed  before  the  side-planks  were  properly  fastened  to- 
gether with  nails.     According  to  the  received  reading,  this 
'  was  done  from  within  f?vdodsv),which  however  is  entirely  impos- 

!  sible.    The  reading  has  therefore  with  reason  been  rejected 

as  incorrect."  But  Boeckfi,  I  feel  confident,  is  wrong  in  the  first 
of  these  positions.  Apollonius  by  Tv'  s5  d^goiouro  ^^ofii^oi^  t  doufara, 
cannot  mean,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  planks  were  not  already 
nailed,  but  the  sense  is  simply  that  the  ship  was  girded  in  or- 
der that  the  pressure  of  the  girding-rope  might  keep  planks 
and  nails  in  their  places  ; — that  the  planks  might  not  spring, 
but  fo^ioio  /3iV  1^01  a.vTi6<*}(fav.  All  this  is  plain,  I  think,  from  this 
consideration ;  that  the  ship  was  put  together  long  before  and 
that  what  is  here  described  took  place  just  before  launching  it 
into  the  water.  With  regard  to  hSo^sv  I  had  felt  a  difficulty,  and 
had  conjectured  ixSo^sv  before  finding  it  in  Brunck.  But  on 
reflection  evSo^sv  does  not  appear  so  very  indefensible  as  it 
might  be  thought  at  first.  The  sense  is  not  that  the  rope 
passed  along  within^  but  that  the  argonauts  from  within  pulled 
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add  fiein  him  Uib  feH^wiag  ptftk^hn.  The  iofltnixiient 
is  called  is  Latin,  TonDeAtnm.  Isidore  says  (OrigiDee,  19, 
4,*4),  '' Tormentmn,  Cams  in  navitma  longas,  quia  prora 
ad  piippim  exteadhar,  qoo  magis  constringantur.  Tobmenta 
autem  a  torta  dicta  restet  funesque.'*  And  of  this  naUire  are 
the  ropes  in  Horace  in  the  passage  cited  above.  He  finds 
the  hyposoma  quite  visible  on  a  small  brazen  woHl  id  relief, 
belonging  to  the  Berlin  museotti,  representing  the  prow  of  a 
ship  of  war.  Indeed  four  of  them,  more  or  leiss  perfectly 
preserved,  there  appear ; — a  fact  which  well  accords  with  the 
twelve  encompassmg  the  mammoth  vessel  of  Ptotemy  Philo- 
pater. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
RaviBW  OP  Philosopht  op  trb  Flak  op  Salvation. 

Bjlflv.  J.  BliMliard,  CiMiiuuti,  Ohio. 

Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.    A  Book  for  the 
Times.    By  an  American  Citizen.   New  York :  1841. 

This  work  were  more  fitly  termed — "  Philosopky  of  the 
PROCESS  of  Salvation.^  It  aims  to  present,  io  connected 
view,  that  whole  wonderful  train  of  expedients  by  which  God 
conducted  the  Jewish  mind  and  character,  and  through  theirs, 
the  mind  of  Christendom,  from  the  Egyptian,  or  heathen, 
into  the  Christian  state ;  to  show  that  no  other  process  6ut 
that  detailed  in  the  Scriptures,  could  have  accomplished  the 
proposed  end,  viz.  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  lallen  man  ; 
and  thus  irresistibly  to  establish,  from  its  sole  exclusiye 
adaptedness  to  man,  that  the  Bible  scheme  of  redemption  is 
from  God. 


it  tight.  Perhaps  hSoh$v  would  be  clear  to  us  if  we  knew  the 
whole  process.  The  rope  may  have  been  secured  to  the  sides 
from  time  to  time  by  cords  passing  through  holes  and  fastened 
within,  or  itself  have  passed  inside  and  out  at  intervals. 
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If  any  one  takea  up  this  book>  who  is  familiar  with  tte 
works  written  on  the  **  Plan  of  Salvation^  *^  Moral  Agen- 
cy," "  Necessity,"  "  Ability,"  etc.  etc,  he  will  be  pleasingly 
disappointed  in  three  particulars,  viz.  to  find  the  book  shorty 
original^  and  understandable  in  every  part ;  leaving  a  dis- 
tinct impression  on  the  mind  which  can  be  remembered  wod 
used. 

I  can  nev«r  divest  myself  of  the  impression  that,  in  most 
existing  treatises  on  the  Divine  and  human  agency  as  con- 
nected with  man's  salvation,  the  writers'  minds  were  ob- 
structed and  hampered  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  there  is  no  escape  from  mere  universal  fortuity,  but  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  Fate ;  and  no  refuge  from  Fatal- 
ism but  in  the  idea  of  a  blind  unreasoning  chance  ; — ^two  op- 
posing absurdities  which  have  no  mid-land  of  truth  between 
them. 

In  the  philosophic  drama  of  ^schylus,  entitled  '*  Prome- 
theus Bound,"  after  Vulcan,  by  command  of  Jupiter,  had 
riveted  Prometheus,  yet  living,  to  the  Caucasian  rock,  where 
vultures  were  to  gnaw  his  ever-growing  liver  for  the  period 
of  80,000  years,  the  poet  makes  the  executioner  attempt  to 
console  Prometheus  and  reconcile  him  to  his  horrid  confine- 
ment, by  reminding  him  that  all  other  beings  were  linked  as 
fast  in  fate  as  he  was  in  iron ;  for, 

*^  Jupiter  excepted^  none  arefree.^ 
And  I  confess  that  mach  of  the  reasoning  used  to  prove  what 
is  commonly  called  the  sinner's  moral  inability  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve, seems  to  me  to  leave  him  in  much  the  same  condition  with 
Prometheus  upon  his  rock — helpless,  yet  liable  to  sufier  ; 
exposed  to  torment,  with  no  power  to  escape.  For  if  there 
be  in  him  an  absolute  inability  to  repent,  something  different 
in  kind  from  the  unwUlingness  of  incorrigible  thieves  to  ab- 
stain from  theft,  be  that  inability  moral  or  physical^  the  re- 
sult is  the  same — and  all  offers  of  salvation  made  to  sinners 
so  circumstanced,  are  but  loaves  set  before  felons  who  are 
starving  upon  gibbets — in  their  sight,  indeed,  but  beyond 
their  reach !  Nor  do  I  see  how  sensible  men  coujd  ever 
admit  such  an  idea,  unless  to  avoid  what  they  supposed  the 
only  other  possible,  viz.  that  the  sinner  regenerates  himself 
— ^is  the  author  of  his  own  salvation. 

In  referring  to  the  works  of  Luther,  Edwards,  and  other 
great  Protestant  writers,  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  an** 
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cieut  philosophy,  I  need  not  say  to  the  intelligent  reader  how 
far  these  luminaries  were  from  destioying  men's  responsibii- 
ity  by  any  system  of  antinomianism  whaterer.  Yet  detached 
parts  of  their  writings  may  be  selected  where  they  seem  to 
account  for  human  Tolitions  as  they  would  for  the  dropping 
of  acorns,  and  by  the  same  law  of  causation. 
Luther,  replying  to  the  "  Diatribb"  of  Erasmus,  says  : — 
"  Man,  before  he  is  created,  can  do  nothing  in  any  way  to 
promote  his  creation.  Neither  after  his  creation  can  he  do 
any  thing  to  preserve  his  existence.  Both  his  creation  and 
his  preservation  are  the  result  of  the  sole  pleasure  of  the 
omnipotent  and  ^acious  energy  of  God."  And,  **  The  very 
same  may  be  said  of  the  new  creature.  The  man  before  lie 
is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  can  do  nothing,  attempt  nothing  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  new  creation.  Neither  after  he  is 
renewed,  can  he  do  any  thing  to  insure  a  perseverance  in  his 
new  state." 

Now  this  language  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader,  that 
wJien  Luther  philosophized^  his  mind  oeheld  men  only  as 
separate  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  rather  as  parts  of  one  grand 
machina  Mundi^  one  universal  machine,  whose  propeUant 
energy  is — God.  Luther,  more  than  almost  all  men  of  his 
time,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  and  it 
is  only  confessing  him  human,  to  suppose  that  his  mind  was 
so  oppressed  ana  overborne  by  the  mighty  intellects  of  anti- 
quit]^,  that  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  had  more  to  do  in  moulding 
his  theory  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  than  Christ  and 
the  Apostles. 

A  preceding  age  furnishes  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  a  succeeding  one  thinks  and  examines.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  many  generations  of  minds  approach  a  subject  in 
the  same  way — view  it  from  the  same  point — and  though 
their  conclusions  vary  somewhat  with  increasing  light,  yet 
their  conceptions  are  of  the  same  general  aspect  and  hue. 
And  thin  seems  to  me  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  reasonings  upon  the  human  will,  and  the  control  which 
God  exercises  over  it. 

The  fatalism  oflhe  Stoics  has  not  only  colored  some  de- 
tached sentiment  culled  from  the  volumes  of  Luther,  but 
masses  of  what  has  passed  for  Christian  philosophy  seems  to 
me  entirely  pagan  in  all  except  the  name.  Thus  West,  in  his 
'^  Moral  Agency,"  argues  that  God  has  admitted  sin  as  a  part 
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of  his  uniyersalplan,  not  indeed  as  a  thing  good  and  desirable 
in  itself,  but  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  surgeon  chooses 
the  pain  of  an  amputation,  viz.  for  the  general  good  which  is 
to.come  of  it.  His  mind  seems  laboring  under  the  same  ter- 
rible incubus — the  idea  that  "  excepting  God,  none  are  free^^ 
and  of  course  no  will  in  the  universe  can  be  strictly  and  prop- 
erly responsible  for  sin,  but  God's ! — that  God's  perfect, 
eternal,  universal  sovereignty,  and  man's  absolute  freedom  of 
choice,  cannot  co-exist,  but  that  one  must  give  way  to  make 
loom  for  the  other. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  never  seems  to  have  felt  this  difficul- 
ty, under  which  human  philosophy  groans.  He  demanded 
pure  and  perfect  submission  of  will,  and  called  it  the  highest 
freedom.  He  did  not  leave  to  human  pride,  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  a  single  sparrow,  to  hasten  its  fall,  or  to  defer  it 
beyond  the  appointed  time.  Nay,  he  established  his  Father^s 
jurisdiction  over  '^  every  hair  of  the  head,"  and  brought  into 
captivity  **  every  thought"  of  the  heart.  And  when,  in  prin- 
ciple, he  had  thus  reached  and  subjugated  the  last  fragment 
of  the  man,  he  calmly  avers,  "  Then  are  ye  tree  indeed.^^ 
He  casts  down  and  dashes  in  pieces  every  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  his  reign  ;  and  then,  when  every  nerve  through- 
out the  universe  lies  relaxed  and  slackened  at  his  bidding,  or 
crushed  beneath  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  power — in  that  in- 
stant, he  proclaims  every  willing  subject  a  king  and  a  priest ; 
assigns  to  him  a  throne  of  judgment  and  a  robe  of  white.  His 
system  exhibits  the  control  of  God  as  infinitely  perfect,  and 
tne  condition  of  man  as  infinitely  free. 

Now  the  advantage  which  Jesus  had  over  uninspired 
teachers,  in  treating  subjects  involving  moral  agency,  was, 
that ''  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  viz.  Spirit.  He  looked 
upon  the  soul  just  as  it  is,  as  difiering  totally,  in  kind,  from 
all  unspiritual  existences,  and  having  another  law  than  they. 
While  our  writers  treat  the  will  as  if  it  was  governed  by  the 
law  of  causation — ^the  very  same  which  controls  air  and  water, 
and  iroi^  and  wood.     Says  Edwards — 

"By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  myst  be  intended  causing  that  the  act  of  Will  or 
cborce  should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise."  Again — 
'  "  The  determination  of  the  Will  supposes  an  effect 
which  must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined  there 
mirst  be  a  Determiner."    Again — 
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"  It  is  that  motiye  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the 
Blind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  Will." — Edwards 
on  Will,  P.  I.  Sec.  II. 

He  then  proceeds  to  push  those  who  contend  far  a  self- 
determining  will  into  the  absurdity  of  holding  that  an  effect, 
to  wit,  a  volition,  can  be  its  own  cause ;  or  mat,  npoo  their 
scheme,  there  must  be  a  former  volition  to  determine  the 
first  volition,  which  is  absurd. 

To  me  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  of  tlds  phOoeo- 
phy  pagan  than  its  costume.  For  if  our  Tolitions,  aU  our 
acts  of  will,  are  pioduced,  as  effects,  by  the  simple  law  of 
causation,  then  the  First  Cause  is  the  only  cause ;  every 
act  of  choice,  each  human  purpose,  is  but  one  link  in  an  in> 
dissoluble  chain  of  effects,  oecoming,  in  their  turn,  causes  lo 
new  effects — ^beginning  in  God,  and  running  on  through 
eternity.  And  dius  man  is  reduced  to  the  nature  of  the  ox, 
whose  motions  for  the  day  are  "  determined**  by  the  wea* 
ther  and  his  appetites — ^by  nature  without,  and  nature  within 
him ;  except,  perchance,  his  course  is  varied  by  some  inter- 
posing act  of  God. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  above  writers  is,  that  they 
were  less  in  error  than  their  antagonists ;  who,  admitting  their 
principles,  sought,  (but  in  vain)  to  shun  their  concluaions. 
To  save  man's  freedom,  they,  in  effect,  denied  his  depen- 
dence, and  maintained  a  liberty  inconsistent  with  God^s 
sovereignty ;  as  the  others,  a  sovereignty,  inconsistent  with 
liberty. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Colbridgk  may  be  compre- 
hensively defined  to  be  *  A  bold  and  strenuous  attempt  at 
separating  material  forms  of  thought  and  speech  from  the 
Philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  out  of  ours,  to  construct  a  Ian- 
guage  proper  to  spiritual  beings.  In  doing  this  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  following  obstacles  r  to  wit — That  men^s 
minds  are,  for  the  few  first  years  of  life,  exclusively,  and  for 
the  balance  mainly,  directed  to  material  objects,  and  their 

Sand  material  law,  viz.,  cause  and  effect.  Second^  that 
ereby  human  thought  and  speech  are  so  materialised  that 
most  words  carry  in  them  some  reference  to  matter,  its  forms, 
nature,  or  laws.  And,  third,  that  the  few  purely  spiritual 
words  have  no  settled  uniform  meaning  amon^  men.  Add  w 
these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  philosophy  proper  to  spirits, 
the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients, 
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and  it  will  be  confessed,  that  the  eftoit  to  deliyer  the  'V^U 
from  the  yoke  of  ''Cause  and  Eflect,^'  and  construct  a  laAi- 
ffuage  proper  to  its  nature,  is  an  attempt,  which,  if  it  be  an 
honor  to  fail  even  in  great  undertakings,  can  biing  no  disgrace. 
Coleridge  thus  speaks : 

''  Whatever  is  comprised  in  the  chain  and  mechanism  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  of  course  necessitated  by  some  othisr 
thing  antecedent  or  concurrent,  this  is  said  to  be  natural, 
and  the  aggregate  and  system  of  all  such  things  is  said  to  be 
Nature.  It  is,  tiierefore,  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  include 
in  this  the  Free- Will,  of  which  the  verbal  definition  is,  that 
which  originates  an  act  or  state  of  being.** — Aids,  Note,  29. 

This  paragraph  contains  the  parting  point  where  his  sys- 
tem, ana  that  oi  the  Germans  to  whom  he  was  indebted, 
depart  from  that  of  Locke,  the  Scotch  metaphysicians, 
ana  Edwards  of  our  country.  It  is  the  separating  of  the 
WILL  from  NATURE,  ofid  denying  the  applicability  to  it,  of 
her  grand  generic  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  when  once  the  Will  is  thrust  out  firom  the  pale  of  Na- 
ture, and  located  above  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  natural 
causation,-^what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  How  describe  it  ? 
In  what  words  ?  What  are  its  laws  ?  Its  mode  of  being  ? 
And  its  action  ?  These  Questions  are  to  be  solved  by  going 
directly  to  the  Will  itselt,  and  inspecting  it :  even  as  the 
Zoologist,  an  animal,  or  the  chemist,  simple  substances, 
writing  down  the  phenomena  as  first  facts  from  which  to 
reason ;  back  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  go  :  or  if  they 
ik),  find  nothing. 

Now,  one  oi  these  first  truths  respecting  Will,  settled  by 
universal  consciousness,  and  proved  by  men's  treatment  of 
each  otbeF,  is,  that  it  can  be  responsible,  though  governed, 
controlled^  and  yet  free,  even  in  its  wrath  praismg  God  ;  and 
yet  for  that  wrath,  justly  punishable  !  That  even  **  govern^* 
and  "  controF  lose  all  idea  of  coercion  from  their  meaning, 
when  applied  to  the  Will,  and  assume  a  new  peculiar  signi- 
fioalion  proper  to  spirit  alone.  The  blessed  Saviour  con- 
stantly assumed  this  principle  when  he  spoke  of  man,  or  to 
men  ;  and^he  found  no  more  difficulty  in  treating  the  human 
will  as  environed  by  his  Father's  control,  yet  ifree,  and  re- 
spooflible,  than  he  did  in  treating  water  as  fluid,  or  iron  as 
hard. 

*•.  But,"  says  Uie  Necessitarian,  "  what  do  you  gain  by 
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denying  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  strongest  molive 
according  to  the  fixed  law  of  natural  causation,  seeing  that 
your  inquiries,  like  ours,  must  end  in  belieying  unexplained 
facts  r 

I  answer,  we  gain  relief  from  the  absurdity  of  confounding 
men's  misfortunes  with  their  crimes,  from  condemning  and 
punishing  men  for  acts  which  their  souls  yield  under  motire, 
as  the  smitten  flint  gives  fire,  and  cannot  help  it.  We  gain 
all  the  difference  between  a  man  in  the  image  of  God,  tl^ough 
defaced,  and  a  beast  who  never  had  that  image.  We  gain 
the  distinction  between  a  Will  which  is  "  a  law  unto  itself,** 
and  therefore  praise  or  blameworthy,  and  an  instinct  operat- 
ing by  a  fixed  law  of  Nature,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  nei- 
ther. We  gain,  also,  a  rational  account  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
mor^e  for  wicked  acts;  and,  above  all,  we  sain  deliverance 
from  the  revolting  supposition  that  God  and  human  courts, 
punish  men  as  guilty,  who  as  truly  obey  the  laws  which 
God  gave  them  to  obey,  as  the  smoke  that  rises  or  the  snow- 
flake  which  falls. 

The  language  of  Coleridge  on  this  point  hath  great  force. 
He  says : 

''The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the 
late  Dr.  Williams,  which  represents  a  Will  absolutely  pas- 
sive— clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  destroys  all  Will,  takes 
away  its  essence  and  definition  as  effectually  as  in  saying — 
This  circle  is  a  square,  I  should  deny  the  figure  to  be  a  circle 
at  all.  It  was  in  strict  consistency,  therefore,  that  these 
writers  supported  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  and  made  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  the  law  of  the  Universe,  subject- 
ing to  its  mechanism  the  moral  world  no  less  than  the  material 
or  physical. — Aids,  106. 

Nor  can  I  see  how  one  who  believes  that  all  human  acts 
and  purposes  are  mere  effects^  produced  with  unavoidable 
necessity  by  pre-existing  causes,  can  help  feeling,  in  view 
of  future  punisliment,  what  Coleridge  calls,  "The  horror 
which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  at  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  upon  an  immense  majority  of  human  sools^  without 
any  power  on  their  part,  either  to  prevent  it,  or  the  actions 
which  are,  (not  indeed  its  causes)  but  its  assigned  signals 
and  preceding  links  in  the  sao^e  iron  chain  !'' 

How  far  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  plan  ofSaU 
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vettiorC^  is  from  subjecting  the  human  Will  to  the  same  neces- 
sitating law  of  causation  which  governs  Nature,  may  be  seen 

.  67-8,  where  the  grand  distinction  between  Nature  and 

ill  is  clearly  and  happily  stated. 

''  The  laws  which  govern  the  material  world  are  sketched 
in  books  on  natural  science ;  such  are  gravitation,  affinity, 
mathematical  motion.  Those  laws  by  which  the  irrational 
creature  is  controlled  are  usually  called  instincts.  *  *  •  * 
The  law  which  drives  them  [animals]  to  the  act  is  as  neces- 
sitating as  that  which  causes  smoke  to  rise  upwards." 

''  But,  physical  lawy  or  necessitating  instinct  would  not  be 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  the  government  of  rational  beings. 
*  *  *  Man  has  a  will  and  a  conscience." 

It  is  matter  of  profound  gratulation  that  a  book  has  at 
length  appeared,  devoted  wholly  to  the  explanation  of  God's 
affency  in  roan's  salvation,  which  neither  curtails  the  freedom 
of  man  to  give  place  to  the  governing  presence  of  God ;  nor 
takes  away  the  control  of  God  to  make  room  for  the  liberty 
of  his  subjects.  For  every  writer  must  do  one  of  these,  who 
regards  our  volitions  as  effects^  and  the  Willj  like  water,  as 
governed  by  causation,  which  transferred  to  mortals,  is  fate. 
The  brevity  and  popular  style  of  the  work  prevented  the  au- 
thor from  considering  every  point  which  an  inquisitive  mind 
mightdesire  to  see  elucidated ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  no  fair- 
minded  skeptic  can  fail  of  being  taken  along  with  the  writer 
as  far  as  he  goes.  And  if,  in  exploring  the  vast  and  mighty 
"  Plan  of  Salvation,"  he  does  not  take  you  to  every  summit  of 
truth,  or  even  bring  you  through  to  tne  end  of  the  way,  he 
surely  puts  you  into  the  right  road,  and  leaves  you  travelling 
in  the  right  direction.  And  I  greatly  err  if  the  careful  reader 
of  the  book  does  not  see  "  The  bondage  in  Egypt," — "The  de- 
liverance— ^The  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai — The  Mosaic  ritual 
— ^Its  abolition  by  the  coming  of  Christ — The  doctrine  of 
faith — Of  the  Holy  Spirit — The  means  of  grace — And  Uieir 
practical  effects — in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  them  before, 
viz.,  as  a  series  of  means,  each  following  the  other  and 
necessary  to  it ;  adapted  with  infinite  skill  to  the  recovery  of 
lost  man,  no  one  of  which  could  have  been  omitted  and  the 
end  secured ;  and,  all  together,  forming  an  illuminated  flight 
of  steps,  rising  gracefully,  each  above  the  other,  and  offering 
to  fallen,  abject  man,  a  ready,  and  sure,  and  glorious  retum 
to  God. 
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The  author  thus  cleaily  sets  farfht  I  may  almost  oay, 
paints  the  state  of  moral  and  mental  luin  from  which  man 
was  to  be  raised. 

"  Han  fell  into  deep  moral  debaseoittit  but  ooe  seep  at  a 
time.  The  sun,  moon,  stars  and  other  conspiciions  objects 
of  creative  power  and  wisdom  received  the  first  idolatroos 
homage.  *  *  *  *  As  the  nations  grew  older,  images, 
which  were  at  first  but  few,  and  clothra  with  drapery,  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  were  presented  before  the  wor- 
shipers in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  in  the  most  obscene  aui- 
todes.**  After  adducing  from  established  anthors  proofs  of 
the  above  positions,  he  proceeds  : 

''The  only  way,  then,  in  which  relief  was  possible  for 
man  was,  that  an  object  of  worship  should  be  placed  before 
his  mind,  directly  opposite  in  character  to  those  he  had  be- 
fore adored.  If  his  heart  were  ever  purified  it  must  be  by 
tearing  his  affections  from  his  gods  and  fixing  them  upon  a 
righteous  and  holjr  Being.  But  for  tnan  to  form  such  an 
a&ject  was  plainly  impossible.  He  could  not  transfer  a  better 
character  to  his  gods  tJian  he  himself  possessed.  The  effect 
could  not  rise  higher  in  moral  purity  than  the  cause.  *  ^  * 
He  could  only  transfer  his  own  imperfect  attributes  to  be 
gods,  and  by  worshiping  a  being  characterized  by  these  im- 
perfections, he  woula  receive  iu  himself  the  reaction  of  his 
own  depravity^** — ^pp.  24,  25,  27,  28. 

Whoever  carefully  considers  the  truths  and  principles  dis- 
closed in  the  above  transparent  paragraphs,  will  perceive  that 
mankind  were  not  only  ^fallen  race,  but  a  race  stillfaUing. 
The  pit  into  which  sin  had  thrown  them  was  an  abyss, 

**  Within  whose  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep« 
Still  threat*iiiiig  to  deroor  them,  opeoed  wide!" 

It  is  one  attribute  of  man's  immortal  nature  that  he  can  never 
be  so  bad  but  he  may  become  worse :  and  his  condition  keeps 
pace  with  his  character.  Such,  our  author  clearly  shows, 
was  the  sunk  and  sinking  state  of  the  race,  when  God's 
scheme  of  redemption  found  it.  Its  limbs  screwed  fast  in 
the  vice  of  despotic  government — ^its  intellect  darkened  by 
the  rayless  pall  of  impenetrable  ignorance — ^its  conscience 
confounded  by  the  worship  of  impure  idols,  and  blinded  by 
the  bewildering  force  of  lust — ^its  remnant  virtues  waning — 
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its  watidd  powon  expiring^-bope  was  at  the  last  glimnaier, 
and  despair  had  well  nich  reached  its  full. 

And  the  author  has  thus  incidentally  brouffht  to  ?iew  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime  of  the  present  eSects  of  Ood's 
interposition  for  man's  salvation,  viz.,  that  he  caiu;ht  our 
race  midway  of  its  fall  and  reversed  its  earthly  destiny, 
changed  its  direction  from  a  downward  to  an  upward  progress, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  Fierce,  malignant  passions, 
a  shattered  and  debased  reason,  a  will  impotent  tor  every 
good,  with  disgusting  and  depopulating  vices  copied  from 
their  gods,  had  accumulated  upon  the  race ;  every  wretch- 
edness to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  decayed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians, hastening,  by  rapid  strides,  toward  utter  extermina- 
tion. Such  was  the  nooral  and  physical  state  from  which 
God's  plan  of  salvation  has  led  mankind  up  to  what  they  now 
are — a  progress  which  includes  in  itself  eveiy  improvement 
in  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  man ;  all  the 
discoveries  in  science,  and  all  the  inventions  of  art ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  has  civilized  the  institutions,  ennobled 
the  mtellect,  softened  the  manners,  and  adorned  the  socie^r 
of  mankind. 

Now  let  any  one  consider  the  ncUure  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive a  single  family  decayed,  or  to  restore  a  dilapidated  and 
sinking  State ;  to  put  courage  into  cowards,  industry  into 
idleness,  and  vigor  into  imbecility ;  to  stop  the  numberless 
sluices  of  corruption,  teach  abstinence  to  the  pampered, 
make  the  soft  muscle  compact  and  rigid,  and  thus  give  ener- 
gy to  enfeebled  intellects,  and  firmness  to  faint  hearts — and 
whoever  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprize  like 
this,  will  see  tnat  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  reversing 
the  earthly  destiny  of  our  race  immeasurably  transcends  the 
sublimity  of  that  might,  which  should  arrest  the  fall  of  a 
shattered  globe,  witli  all  its  continents,  and  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  heave  it  again  upon  its  centre,  and  resttyre 
the  harmony  of  its  revolutions. 

The  bondage  of  Egypt,  according  to  our  author,  was  ne- 
cessary to  unite  in  one  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  nation — a  kind 
of  ciueible-fire,  in  which  the  character  of  the  people  would 
b^  by  the  force  of  common  suffering,  fused  and  moulded  into 
one  manageable  mass.  And  their  deliverance,  by  a  series  o^ 
miraculous  plagues,  inflicted  not  only  upon  tne  people  o 
Egypt,  but  theiic  gods,  powerfully  alienated  their  minds  from 
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the  customs  of  the  one,  and  the  worship  of  the  other,  and 
thus  prepared  the  nation's  mind  for  such  future  impressions 
as  God  designed  to  make  upon  it. 

After  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  disenchanted  from 
the  worship  of  the  ffods  of  Egypt,  which,  in  effect,  resembled 
the  sorcery  of  the  tabled  Circe,  whose  enchantments  turned 
men  into  swine,  they  are  thus  introduced  to  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  holiness  of  the  true  Lord: 

"In  the  out-set,  the  animals  of  Palestine  were  diridedby 
command  of  Jehorah  into  clean  and  unclean.  From  the 
class  distinguished  as  more  pure  than  the  other,  one  was  se- 
lected to  oner  as  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  only  to  be  chosen 
from  clean  beasts,  but  as  an  individual,  it  was  to  be  without 
spot  or  blemish.  This  sacrifice  the  people  were  not  deemed 
worthy  in  their  own  person  to  offer  unto  Jehovah ;  but  it 
was  to  be  offered  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  distinguished 
from  their  brethren,  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
priest's  office.  Thus  the  idea  ot  purity  originated  from  two 
sources,  the  purified  priest  and  the  pure  animal  purified  en- 
tered into  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice.  But  before  the  sacri- 
fice could  be  offered,  it  was  washed  with  clean  water,  and 
the  priest  had,  in  some  cases,  to  wash  himself  and  officiate 
without  his  sandals.  Thus,  when  one  process  of  comparison 
after  another  had  attached  the  idea  of  superlative  purity  to 
the  sacrifice  ;  in  offering  it  to  Jehovah,  in  order  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  purity  of  God  and  the  highest  degrees  of 
earthly  purity  might  be  seen,  neither  priest,  people,  dot  sa- 
crifice, was  deemed  worthy  to  come  into  his  presence,  but  it 
was  offered  in  the  court,  without  the  Holy  of  Holies."  pp. 
75-76.  Thus  was  the  idea  of  holiness  conveyed  into  minas 
before  destitute  of  it,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining 
to  it. 

And  thus  the  whole  *^  Mosaic  machinery,"  so  wearisome 
in  its  details,  to  the  young,  in  the  hands  of  our  author  be- 
comes a  mighty  moral  engine,  every  part  of  which  is  instinct 
with  a  living  faculty,  working  toward  some  grand  moral  end. 
And  precepts,  and  promises,  and  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and 
priests,  and  statutes,  and  purifyings,  and  sprinklings  of  water 
and  of  blood,  appear  one  vast  system  of  moral  screw-blocks, 
and  cords,  and  puUies,  to  raise  the  human  character  from  the 
slime-pits  of  Egypt,  where  it  lay  among  the  pots,  a  thing  of 
bruie  passions,  intent  on  their  gratification,  to  the  sununit  of 
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I  Calvary,  where  it  appears,  as  a  forgiven  sinner,  beholding 

the  Lamb  of  God  I 

I  might  easily,  with  the  reader's  pardon,  multiply  extracts 
from  the  work ;  but  I  design  not  to  supersede  the  reading 
of  the  book,  but  to  invite  to  it.  And  as  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tion, nor  one  which  an  intelligent  man  can  neglect  without 
injustice  to  himself,  I  close  with  the  sincere  prayer  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  guiding  many  thousands  of  minds,  which 
have  been  poisoned  and  perverted  by  the  plausible  cavils  of 
-skepticism,  as  the  author's  once  was,  to  tne  knowledge  and 
joyous  obedience  of  the  truth. 


,i  ARTICLE  VIL 

The  Levitical  Law  of  Incest. 

BjEcT.  J.M.  Storterant,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat.  PbO.  DliBoif  CoOag*. 

Editorial  Remarks. 

The  subsequent  article  will  evince,  that  the  recent  deci. 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  United  States,  in  the  McQueen  case,  has 
awakened  attention  to  the  Scriptural  Law  of  Incest,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  in  other 
countries,  renewedly  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  expositions 
now  being  published  in  our  own.  The  article  before  us 
comes  Irom  the  "  far  west,"  and,  we  think,  surpasses  any 
view  we  have  seen  of  the  controverted  question,  in  its  analyt- 
ical force  and  just  sequences. 

It  was  transmitted  early  in  July,  and  of  course  written  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  "  Biblical  Argument"  of '<  Omicron," 
in  the  New  York  Observer.  Considerable  similarity  will  be 
apparent  between  the  two  articles  in  the  process  of  argument 
and  in  the  conclusions  ;  and  whilst  «  Omicron"  possesses  more 
power,  as  we  presume  also  more  knowledge,  in  the  grammati- 
4|Cal  argument,  Prof.  Sturtevant  presents  the  subject  in  a  more 
popular  and  equally  convincing  form. 
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We  dunk,  lioweTei,  that  the  Professof   will  see  cavee 
to  change  hia  opinion  of  **  the  acute  and  unanswerable  philo. 
logical  arffiiment  by  which  Dr.  Sereno  £«  Dwight  has  jtfOTed, 
that  to  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  means  to  take  one  wife  to 
another,'*  and  that,  had  he  read  the  argument  of  ^  Offlferon," 
he  would  have  thought  and  written  differently.     It  seenm  to 
us  that  the  idiom  has  been  misunderstood  in  its  appKoatioa 
to  this  ease.    And  we  doubt  not,  the  writer  of  the  following 
logical  article,  on  a  reyiew  of  the  eaee,  will  be  satisfied  that 
both  Dr.  Dwight  and  himself  are  mistaken  in  referring  Ler. 
18 :  18,  to  polygamy*    Mr.  S.,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the 
difficulty  arising  from  this  passage,  lays  the  emphasis  om  the 
phrase  '*  to  rex  her,"  and  adopts  the  opinion,  that  polygamy  in 
general  is   not  here  prohibited-^in  which  he  is  probably 
right — but  only  a  particular  case. 

Had  Mr.  S.  made  as  careful  and  independent  an  inrestiga- 
tion  of  this  idiom,  as  he  has  of  the  other  features  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  probably  hare  arrived  at  the  same  result  with 
**  Omicron,"  and  then  would  have  found  strong  confirmation 
of  his  view  in  Lev.  18 :  18,  instead  of  feeling  himself  obliged 
to  meet  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  argument. 

Let  **  Omicron's'*  view  of  this  passage  be  substituted  in 
Prof.  Sturtevant*s  article,  for  that  wziich  he  has  adopted  from 
Dr.  Dwight,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  it  will  then  present  a  remark- 
ably clear,  correct  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  Levitical  Law 
of  Incest. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  this  law,  as  expressed  in  tbezvinth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  was  a  law  for  the  JevHsh  people,  found* 
ed  on  the  peculiar  relations  of  society  existing  among  tfaem, 
and  especially  those  of  the  two  sexes  T  Do  not  those  pecu- 
liar civil  and  social  relations  meet  us  at  every  step  of  the 
specifications,  satisfactorily  accounting  for  some  sio^lar  dis* 
tinctions,  otherwise  inexplicable  ?  We  freely  confess  that,  al- 
though once  of  a  different  opinion,  we  cannot  but  believe  now, 
that  there  is  no  divine  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  a  deceas- 
ed wife's  sister.  The  expediency  of  such  a  prohibition  in  the 
{ present  state  of  society  must  be  left  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
effislators  to  determine. 

We  trust  this  point  will  be  calmly,  dispassionately  and  can- 
didly reviewed  by  those  judicatories,  whose  books  of  disci^ 
pline  lay  a  penalty  on  the  man  who  marries  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the  Bible  does  not  pro* 
hibit  such  a  relation,  and  it  be  nevertheless  thought  inexpe- 
dient, let  it  be  so  represented  in  the  book,  and  no  more.^£D. ' 
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A  recent  grave  decision  of  a  great  ecclesiaBtical  tribunal 
has  invested  the  subject  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  with 
an  extraordinary  interest  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  dis- 
cussions and  resohitions  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  have 
served  not  a  little  to  increase  and  extend  that  interest.  It  is 
simply  in  the  hope  of  contributing  his  mite  to  render  this  ex- 
citement of  interest  in  the  question  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  view  of  the  subject 
in  which  it  may  rest,  free  from  the  danger  of  being  again  and 
again  excited  about  it,  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  con* 
elusion,  that  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic the  results  of  an  investigation,  which  was  made  some  time 
ago.  And  in  this  point  of  light  it  is  certainly  a  question  of 
no  inconsiderable  moment.  While  opinion  continues,  as 
now,  unsettled  and  wavering,  individuals  will  be  found  whose 
convictions  will  favor,  and  whose  circumstances  will  seem 
to  them  to  reouire  the  formation  of  matrimonial  connexions, 
deemed  by  others  forbidden  and  incestuous.  The  discipline 
of  the  church  may  then  be  expected  to  be  dalled  into  re- 
quisition, the  happiness  of  multitudes  ill  the  sacred  circle  of 
home  to  be  interrupted,  the  peace  of  society  disturbed — ^per- 
haps the  standing  and  usefulness  of  pious  and  good  men  in 
the  church  ruined  for  life ;  and  (if  tnose  whose  consciences 
are  offended  by  these  marriages  are  right  in  their  opinions,) 
the  morals  of  the  church  and  the  nation  are  corrupted,  and 
God  is  offended.  If  then,  God  has  legislated  on  this  subject 
at  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  individuals,  to 
families,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  nation  at  larse,  that  His 
legislation  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  its  limits  accu- 
rately and  precisely  drawn. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  question  involves  two  leading  points 
of  inquiry,  viz..  First, — To  what  extent  is  the  Levitical 
low  binding  on  the  conscience  of  Christians  ?    And, 

Second, — What  is  the  true  limitation  and  definition  of  the 
crime  of  incest  in  the  Levitical  law  ? 

The  first  of  these  points  of  inquiry  will  be  waived  entire- 
ly in  the  present  article,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  to  be 
involved  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  second.  It  cannot  be  fair- 
ly and  fully  discussed  without  giving  to  his  inquiries  a  wider 
range,  than  comports  with  the  present  desion  of  the  writei;; 
and  he  fears  that  by  entering  upon  it  he  migtit  be  found  ra- 
ther to  have  excited  fresh  controversies,  than  made  any  pro- 
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gress  towards  settling  that  which  exists.    He  belicTes  that 

such  a  discussion  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  settle 
the  question  which    &as  recently  agitated  the  public,   to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind.     It  will 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  be  admitted,  that  the 
Leritical  law  of  incest  is  of  perpetual  obligation ;  not  that 
we  are  by  any  means  convinced  tnat  this  is  true,  but  because 
it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  prove  it  false,  since  the 
argument  about  to  be  presented  woula  be  none  the  less  con* 
elusive,  if  it  were  true.    The  attention  of  the  reader  will 
therefore  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  following  inquiry, 

viz. : — 

What  is  the  true  limitation  of  the  crime  of  incest  in  the 

Levitical  law  ? 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  cuts  us  off  on  both  sides,  from  all  general 
reasonings  about  expediency,  convenience  and  comfort  of 
parties  concerned  in  any  given  case  ;  or  indeed  about  gener- 
al morality  in  the  application  of  our  doctrines  to  society. 
There  is  reason  to  .apprehend  that  a  failure  to  notice  this 
obvious  consideration,  has  often  led  inquirers  entirely  astray 
in  the  investigation  of  this  question.  Tney  have  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  Mosaic  law,  assuming,  that  as  it  is  the 
only  legislation  we  find  in  God's  word,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
cest, it  must  of  course  be  the  only  safeguard  of  modem  so- 
ciety, against  a  general  prevalence  of  that  crime.  Hence 
they  have  felt  themselves  under  a  sort  of  virtuous  necessity, 
of  so  interpreting  that  law,  that  it  shall  meet  the  necessities 
and  suit  the  circumstances  of  modem  Christian  society.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  certainly  inadmissable.  The  question 
is  not  what  the  Levitical  law  ought  to  be  in  order  to  answer 
the  ends  of  modem  society ;  but  what  is  the  Levitical  law  ? 
The  interpreter  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  reject  all  interpreta- 
tions, which  in  his  judgment  would  militate  against  its  fitness 
as  a  universal  rule  of  morals.  He  should  rigidly  confine 
himself  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  to  what  he  knows  of  the 
circumstances,  habits  and  manners  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
given,  as  illustrating  the  intent  of  the  law-^iver. 

The  law  of  incest  is  recorded  entire  m  Leviticus,  18lh 
chapter,  6 — 18  verses,  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the 
subject  in  the  word  of  God,  and  is  in  the  following,  words  : 
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6.  None  of  you  shall  approBch  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to 
him  to  uncover  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  7.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  she  is  thy  mother ;  thou  shadt  not  uncover 
her  nakedness.  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  9.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  sister,  the  claughter  of  thy  father,  or  daughter 
of  thy  mother,  whether  she  be  born  at  home  or  bom  abroad, 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover.  10.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  son's  daughter ;  or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter, 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover ;  for  theirs  is 
thine  own  nakedness.  11.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
wife's  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  (she  is  thy  sister,) 
thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.  12.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  sister :  she  is  thy  fa- 
ther's near  kinswoman.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  mother's  sister ;  for  she  is  thy  mother's  near 
kinswoman.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife  :  she 
is  thine  aunt.  15.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  dauffhter-in-law  :  she  is  thy  son's  wife  ;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  brother's  wife ;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness. 
17.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  neither  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or 
her  daughter's  daughter  to  uncover  her  nakedness  ;  for  they 
are  her  near  kinswomen:  it  is  wickedness.  18.  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness,  besides  the  other  in  her  life-time. 

The  subject  is  several  times  mentioned  afterwards,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  but  no  where  is  any  thing  added  to  the 
specifications  of  the  passage  cited  above. 

The  first  inquiry  which  seems  to  present  itself  is:  does 
thi0  law  refer  to  marriage  ?  Of  this  there  is  no  room  far  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  terms  of  it  certainly  include  marriage, 
whatever  else  they  may  include ;  and  that  they  refer  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  to  marriage,  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  if  marriage  is  not  the  thing  intended,  then  there 
could  be  no  propriety  in  these  specific  enactments  ;  for  the 
things  forbidden  are  included  in  more  general  prohibitions. 
It  will  therefore  be.  assumed  and  conceded,  that  the  thin^  for- 
bidden in  this  law  is,  marriage  with  one  who  is  nearc/kin^ 
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and  cmr  only  remaining  inouiry  is,  what  are  ihe  degrees  of 
kindred  to  which  this  pronibition  extends  ^  And  oercy  as 
seems  to  the  writer,  we  meist  the  main  diScaltyr  wiiich  ifas 
hitherto  embairassed  the  subject — On  what  pnncipJe  in  the 
law  to  be  interpreted?  There  are  obriously  mopiinciples, 
upon  either  of  which  it  may  be  interpreted,  and  we  ahali 
come  to  very  different  resalts  according  as  we  adopt  the  one 
or  the  other.    These  two  principles  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  The  sixth  verse,  which  is  m  the  words ;  **  none  of  yoa 
shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncoYcr 
their  nakedness,**  is  a  general  principle,  of  which  the  speci- 
fications which  follow  are  only  specimens,  giren  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration ;  so  that  the  full  extent  of  the  law  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  applying  the  general  principle  to  all 
other  cases,  where  the  same  nearness  of  kindred  exists,  as  in 
die  cases  which  are  specified. 

2.  The  sixth  terse  states  the  general  principle,  and  tbe 
specifications  which  follow  define  accurately  and  precisely 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  so  that  no  case  is  in- 
cluded in  the  law  which  is  not  specified. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  determine  which  of  these 
principles  of  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  The  first  wiU  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  contenience,  the  principle  of  implica- 
tion— because  it  extends  the  law  by  an  implication  claimed 
to  be  embraced  in  the  terms  used,  or  inferable  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  case,  to  a  considerable  number  of  uospeciSed 
cases.  It  is  that  upon  which  Dr.  Hodge  has  founded  bis 
Tery  ingenious  argument,  in  the  case  of  Ker.  Archibald  Mc- 
Queen, as  reported  in  the  New  York  ObseTver :  it  is  ihe 
doctrine  of  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  well 
as  of  most  of  the  Protestant  communions,  having  been  derived 
by  them  all  from  a  common  source — the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  also  advocated,  as  a  sound  and  safe  principle, 
and  even  as  absolutely  necessary  to  pubKc  morals,  by  many 

Jreat  and  good  men.  It  is  therefore  to  be  examined  with 
eference  and  candor.  Still  the  writer  feels  himself  called 
on  entirely  to  dissent  from  it,  and  to  maintain  that  the  specifi- 
cations which  occur  in  7 — 17  verses,  are  to  be  regardea  as  a 
precise  definition  of  the  cases,  to  which  the  general  principle 
stated  in  the  sixth  verse  is  to  be  applied.  The  reasons  of 
this  dissent  are  the  following. 

1.  TTietenns  of  the  law  do  not  require  the  principle  of 
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implication. — On  the  supposition  that  the  specifications  were 
designed  completely  to  define  the  extent  of  the  general  rule, 
the  language  would  not  necessarily  be  different  in  any  .re- 
spect from  what  it  is.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  lao*- 
guage  of  tlie  statute.  It  is  true  that  the  reason  of  the  prohi- 
bition is  given;  but  when  God  gives  a  law  and  gives  a  rea- 
son for  it,  are  we  required  to  extend  the  law  to  all  other  cases, 
where  we  think  the  same  reason  exists  ?  Has  God  any  where 
recognized  any  such  ability  and  duty  on  our  part,  to  judge  of 
reasons  and  01  fitness  in  matters  of  divine  legislation?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  God  had  designed  the  law  to  be  applied  to 
other  cases  by  implication,  would  he  not  in  all  prooability 
have  made  the  language  different  from  what  it  is.f  Would 
he  not  have  added  an  express  authority  for  such  extension  ? 

2.  If  the  general  principle  is  not  de/ined  by  the  specificor- 
tionsy  it  has  no  definition^  it  is  left  indefinite  as  to  its  appli- 
cation.— It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  specified  cases  are 
a  measure,  by  which  nearness  of  kin  is  to  be  Judged  of.  But 
what  authority  have  we  for  this  assumption  f  Certainly  no 
such  rule  of  measurement  is  recognized  by  the  statute,  and 
the  assumption  that  God  designed  that  they  should  be  so 
used  is  entirely  gratuitous.  There  is  not  in  any  word  of  the 
statute  a  hint,  that  this  mode  of  limitation  was  intended.  If, 
then,  the  specifications  themselves  are  not  a  limitation  of  the 
general  rule,  God  has  provided  none,  and  the  Jewish  law- 
yer was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  or  contract  the  range  of  the 
principle,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  fitness,  propriety  or 
necessity.     Is  this  probable? 

Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  his  "  Hebrew  Wife,"  has  sug- 
gested, that  a  conscientious  man  would  not  be  willing  to 
marry  his  father's  brother's  daughter,  lest  he  should  commit 
half  the  sin  of  incest.  But  if  this  law  is  not  limited  to  the 
specification,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  why  he  should  consider 
such  a  case  as  involving  half  the  sin  of  incest,  and  not  the 
whole  of  it.  Certainly  the  kindred  may  be  called  near, 
without  any  misuse  of  language,  and  if  so,  it  is  embraced,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  under  the  law.  It  is 
not  indeed  precisely  so  near  as  any  that  are  specified,  but,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  law  contains  no  warrant  for 
instituting  this  standard  of  measurement.  Indeed,  according 
to  Dr.  Dwight's  mode  of  reasoning,  one  would  suppose  that 
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a  cooscieotioDs  man  would  hardly  Tenlnre  to  maxij  at  aU| 
for  io  doiiiff  to  he  certainly  runs  a  great  risk  of  committing 
•QBie  tmduer  fraction  of  the  8in  of  incest,  if  not  the  half  of  it. 

3.  The  extension  of  a  general  enactment^  to  a  variety  of 
unspec^ed  particular  cases  is  very  much  at  variance  wiik 
the  general  tenor  and  character  of  the  laws  of  Moses. — They 
are  characterized,  almost  if  not  entirely  without  ezceptioa, 
by  a  minute  and  precise  specification^  which  lesTes  nothing 
to  inference  or  implication.    Any  one  may  satisfy  hkmselt 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  collecting  tlie  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, which  bears  on  almost  any  single  subject,  as  for  example 
the  priesthood,  the  tabernacle  service,  undeanness,  or  the 
Sabbath.    The  principle  of  interpretation  from  which  I  dis« 
tent,  entirely  exempts  the  law  of  incest  from  this  general 
characteristic  of  the  code.     Now,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a 
Jew,  accustomed  to  be  guided  in  all  his  relations  to  the  law, 
by  its  abundant,  minute  and  exact  specifications,  would  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  in  this  case,  an  entirely  different  prin* 
ciple  of  interpretation,  and  rest  in  mere  implications  ana  in- 
ference ?      Is  it  not  rather  evident,  that  he  woald  interpret 
this  law  just  as  he  would  that  of  undeanness,  as  applying  to 
the  cases  specified  and  to  those  only  ? 

4.  The  cases  specified  make  up  a  system  complete  in  its^. 
If  they  were  intended  merely  as  illustrations  of  the  geneni 
principle,  and  not  as  a  precise  limitation  of  it,  we  should  ex- 
pect of  course,  that  on  presenting  them  all  at  one  view,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  been  selected  indiscriminate]/  from 
the  various  classes  of  cases  designed  to  be  embraced  under 
the  geneial  statute,  and  to  be  obviously  a  part  of  an  incom- 
plete system,  which  was  to  be  filled  out,  by  applying  the 
general  rule  to  all  other  cases  embraced  in  its  terms,  flow 
it  turns  out,  that  on  presenting  them  all  at  one  view,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  selected,  but  form  a  complete  and 
consistent  system,  without  any  addition.  Instead  of  being 
selected  indiscriminately  from  all  the  different  classes,  they 
in  every  case  eitlier  include  all  of  a  given  class,  or  specify 
none  from  it.  To  set  this  point  in  its  true  light,  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared.  The  reader  will  here  observe,  that 
the  specifications  extend  to  four  generations,  viz.,  a  man's 
father's  generation,  his  own,  his  son's,  and  his  grandson's. 
These  are  numbered  in  the  table,  Ist,  2cd,  Sid,  and  4th,  be- 
ginning with  the  father's. 
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iBt  generation. 

Sdgeneration. 

8rd  generation. 

4th  generation. 

CoUateral.   |   Lineal,    j   Ijneal.    |  Collateral. 

Father's  sister. 
Mother's  sister. 
Father's  broth- 
er's wife. 

Sister. 

Half-sister. 

Brother's  wife. 

Mother. 
Father's  wife. 

A  man  may 
not  many  his 

8on*B  wife, 

Son's  daughter, 

Daughter's 

daughter. 

Mother. 

Wife's 

daughter. 

son's  daughter, 
daughter's 
daughter. 

■ 

Let  us  DOW  examine  this  table,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  bears  the  appearance  of  promiscuous  and  inci- 
dental selection  in  illustralion  of  a  general  principle,  or  of 
precise  limitation  of  the  cases  to  which  a  general  principle  is 
to  be  applied  ?  In  order  that  the  results  of  this  examination 
may  be  stated  with  clearness  and  brevity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  premise  that  there  are  three  classes  of  relatives  embraced 
in  the  table,  viz.,  a  man's  own  blood  relatives,  the  blood  rela- 
tives of  his  wife,  and  affines,  meaning  by  the  last,  such  as 
have  become  relatives  by  being  married  to  relatives.  With 
this  explanation,  the  whole  table  is  embraced  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz : 

1 .  A  man  may  marry  no  blood  relative,  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  wife,  in  either  of  the  four  generations  of  lineals,  nor 
any  collateral  blood  relative  of  his  own,  in  the  first  and  second 
generations. 

2.  A  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  affinis,  who  has  been . 
married  to  any  one  who  was  a  member  of  his  own  family,  or 
who  by  our  usage  would  bear  his  name,  in  the  first  and  third 
generations  of  lineals,  and  in  the  first  and  second  generations 
of  collaterals. 

The  reader  is  here  requested  to  compare  the  specifications 
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with  the  tabic,  and  the  table  with  the  rules  jast  ^iven,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  the  writer  is  borne  oat 
in  his  assertions,  that  the  specifications  mdke,  wfthoat  any 
additions,  a  complete  system  :  whether  they  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  simple  general  rules  or  not — and  whether 
they  invariably,  in  given  decrees  of  kindred,  embrace  a/1  of  a 
given  class  or  exclude  all.     Is  this  then  illustration  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  or  definition  ?     If  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  are  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  law,  which  are  not 
specified,  why  are  none  specified  from  the  classes  lo  wliicli 
they  belong,  while  all  the  individuals  are  specified  in  each  of 
the  classes,   from  which  any  cases  are  taken  ?     If  a  man's 
collaterals  in  the  third  generation  are  as  much  forbidden  as  in 
the  first,  why  are  they  all  specified  in  the  first,  and  not  one  of 
them  in  the  third  ?    If  the  collaterals  of  the  wife  are  as  much 
forbidden  as  a  man's  own,  why  are  all  his  own  collaterals 
specified,  through  two  generations,  and  not  one  collateral  of 
the  wife  in  any  generation  ?  Does  this  look  like  miscellaneous 
selection  of  cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ?  Had  it  been 
designed  to  illustrate  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  both 
the  first  and  third  generations,  would  it  not  have  been  far 
more  appropriate  to  the  purpose,   to  have  specified  fatber^s 
sister,  and  sister's  daughter,  than  to  have  specified  both  father's 
sister  and  mother's  sister,  and  to  have  omitted  both  brother's 
daughter  and  sister's  daughter  ?     Is  it  not  still  more  improb- 
able  that  all  the  illustrations,   fourteen  in  number,  should 
have  been  selected  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  in  every  in- 
stance to  which  the  rule  of  implication  is  to  be  applied,  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  whole  class,  from  which  not  one  case  has 
been  specified  ?  And  yet  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  rule  of  impli- 
cation is  a  part  of  the  law,  this  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  left  to  apply  it.    The  reader 
will  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  if  the  principle  of  im- 
plication is  the  one  on  which  the  law  was  designed  to  be  in- 
terpreted,  the  implied  cases  would  have  been  all  found  ia 
this  condition. 

Again,  the  specified  cases  form  a  system  constructed  ac- 
cordfng  to  two  simple  general  rules,  to  which  there  are  no 
exceptions.  If  now  ihis  system  is  to  be  extended  to  other 
cases  not  specified,  it  must  be  by  introducing  additional  rules, 
for  these  rules  do  not  embrace  a  sincle  case  not  specified. 
What  then  aie  the  additional  rules  to  he  ?  Two  are  claimed : 
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First,  That  a  man  is  as  near  of  kin  to  his  wife's  blood  re- 
latives as  to  his  own.    And, 

Second,  that  when  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  rela- 
tive in  a  generation  back  of  his  own,  be  is  by  implication  for- 
bidden to  marry  one  of  the  same  nearness  of  blood,  in  a  gene- 
ration following  his  own. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  it  more  in  detail  in  the  sequel.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  it  here,  that  it  is  an  assumption  entirely  without  proof, 
either  in  the  terms  of  the  law  or  in  any  of  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. Let  those  who  contend  for  this  principle  prove 
it — let  them  show  that  it  was  a  known  and  recognized  part  of 
the  Levitical  law,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  unite  with  them 
in  filling  up  the  vacant  line  in  our  table  ;  but,  till  they  have 
done  this,  they  have  no  right  to  write  a  syllable  there.  It 
must  still  be  vacant. 

As  to  the  second  rule  proposed  above,  to  be  added  to  the 
system,  the  same  may  be  said ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  on  those  who  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  Levitical  law, 
is  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is  so.  It  can  be  admitted 
when  that  is  proved,  till  then  it  has  no  authority,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear. 

For  exaniple,  father's  sister,  mother's  sister,  and  fatlier's 
brother's  wife,  are  all  specifically  forbidden  ;  what  they  have 
to  prove  is,  that  l^rother's  daughter,  sister's  daughter,  and 
brother's  son's  wife,  were  equally  intended  to  be  forbidden, 
though  not  one  of  them  is  specified.  And  in  addition  to  .this 
they  have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  in  such  a  system  as 
the  Mosaic,  an  obvious  reason  for  forbidding  the  first  three, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  last  three.  That  system 
was  one  of  subordination  ;  the  wife  was  subordinated  to  the 
husband  and  the  child  to  the  parent.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  due  subordination — as 
**  confusion,"  for  a  sister  of  the  father,  to  whom  reverence 
was  due  from  the  son  for  his  father's  sake,  to  become  the 
son's  wife ;  but  no  such  objection  would  lie  against  that  son's 
marrying  an  equally  near  relative  of  the  third  generation. 
The  reason  here  conjectured  would  therefore  be  an  objection 
against  a  man's  marrying  his  aunt,  but  none  against  his  mar- 
rying his  niece.  Now,  it  is  not  asserted  that  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  law,  but  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  ? 
And  if  not,  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Levitical  law  was  intend- 
ed alike  to  forbid  an  aunt  and  a  niece,  when  the  one  is  speci- 
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fied  and  the  other  i»  not,  nor  any  other  collateral  relatire  in 
the  same  generation  with  her  ?  Moat  not  this  assaraption 
remain  entirely  without  proof  ?  The  writer  must  here  again 
remind  the  reader,  that  our  question  is  not,  what  is  right  in 
our  circomstances,  but  what  was  the  Levitical  law  t  And  in 
this  view  of  the  case  he  confidently  asks,  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  erer  intended  to  extend  beyond  the  specified 
cases  ?  Must  not  this  rule  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  other  cases,  be  regarded  as  entirely  onsupported  by 


6.  Another  reason  far  dissenting  Jrom  the  principle  cf 
implication  t5,  the  fact  thai  specific  cases  of  incest  areprdba- 
hly  referred  to  in  no  less  than^  eighteen  instances^  and  cer- 
tainly in  sixteen^  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  Bihle^  and 
yet  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  case  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  original  enactment^  Leviticus  18: 
6-17.  If,  as  is  so  confidently  claimed,  tl^  LeviticaJ  law 
was  meant  to  extend  to  a  variety  of  cases  not  specified,  as 
much  as  to  those  which  are,  why  am(Hig  the  whole  eighteen 
cases  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  there  not 
found  one  of  the  implied  cases  ?  I  say  not  one^-especially 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  implied  cases  are  more  numerous 
than  the  specified  ?  The  bunien  of  proof  here  rests  with  the 
advocates  of  implication,  and  the  question  is  submitted  for 
their  careful  consideration. 

6.  Another  weighty  objection  to  the  principle  of  impUoe^ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cases  which  it  is  daimed  are 
left  to  mere  inference^  as  it  would  seem  to  very  doubtful  in- 
ference^ are  the  very  cases  in  which  marriage  is  not  likely  to 
be  contracted. — The  cases  forbidden  are  those  of  the  nearest 
relatives ;  those  which  are  left  to  implication  are  the  more  re* 
mote  blood  relatives  and  the  collaterals  of  the  wife,  where,  if 
at  all,  the  law  would  bemost  likely  to  be  broken.  The  bar- 
rier is  weakest  where  strength  is  most  needed,  if  indeed  the  ain 
of  incest,  according  to  the  law,  really  lay  outside  of  the  speci« 


•See  Leviticns  20:  11,  12,  14,  17, 19~2I.     Dent  22  :  30. 
Deut.  27 :  20,  22,  23.     Ezekiel  22 :  10,  II.     Matt«  14  :  3,  4 
1  Cor.  5:1.     1  Kings  2 :  13-24. 
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fied  cases.  Which  of  the  two,  for  ezaoaple,  is  a  nma  more 
likely  to  marry,  his  mother,  or  his  niece  ?  his  own  sister  or 
his  wife's,  his  father's  sister  or  his  wife's  niece.  I  know  it 
is  claimed  that  some  cases  of  very  near  kindred  ate  left  to 
implication.  It  was  even  claimed  in  the  late  discussion  at 
Philadelphia,  that  a  man  is  only  forbidden  to  marry  his 
daughter,  by  implication.  In  reply  to  this  I  will  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  Lev.  18 :  17,  and  remark 
that  when  it  is  shown  how  a  man  can  marry  his  own  daugh- 
ter, without  trangressing  the  very  letter  of  this  statute,  I 
shall  think  the  objection  well  founded. 

As  to  the  absence  of  a  specific  prohibition  to  marr^  man's 
grandmother,  I  could  haraly  think  the  danger  of  tne  occur- 
rence of  the  event  sufficiently  imminent,  to  suggest  the  neces* 
sity  of  providing  against  it  by  a  specific  statute.  I  should 
think  it  a  case  which,  bad  as  man  is,  might  be  safely  left» 
not  to  implication,  but  to  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  then 
obvious,  that  if  the  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  resorted 
to  at  all,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  very  cases  in  which  positive 
and  specific  statute  was  most  of  all  needful.  Does  tnis  look 
like  the  wisdom  of  a  divine  legislator  ? 

This  arguibent  derives  sreat  force  from  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  case  of  mar« 
riage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  is  that  violation  of 
this  law  of  implication,  which  occurs  probably  much  more 
fireauently  than  any  other.  This  is  certainly  what  the  natuie 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Was  it  then  the  design 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  to  denounce  and  brand  this  connexion 
as  incest  ?  Could  a  Jew  be  expected  so  to  understand  the 
law?  What  Jew  did  not  revere  and  honor  the  patriarch 
Jacob  ?  and  yet  what  Jfew  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Jacob 
first  married  Leah,  and  afterwards,  even  while  she  was  vet 
alive,  her  sister  Rachel  ?  Could  a  pious  Jew  be  expected,  to 
comprehend,  that  by  a  mere  implication  from  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  shame  of  incest  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  holy  patriarch  and  his  wives,  and  stamped  on  the  ori- 
gin of  more  than  half  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  a  Jew  would  so  interpret  this  law? 
Surely  not.  If  such  a  marriage  had  been  intended  to  be 
branded  and  treated  as  incestuous,  the  lawgiver  would  surely 
have  deemed,  that  to  a  son  of  Jacob  a  specific  and  positive 
enactment  would  be  most  necessary. 
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Tbe  writer  has  now  done  with  the  principle  of  implication. 
He  has  shown,  he  tnista,  to  the  satisCaction  of  the  candid 
reader,  that  it  is  neither  required  by  nor  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  law — ^that  if  the  law  is  not  limited  to  the  specific 
cases,  it  has  no  hmitation  for  which  any  divine  authority  can 
be  given — ^that  the  principle  of  extending  the  geoeFsl  statute 
by  this  sort  of  implication,  is  at  variance  wiui  the  fleneral 
character  of  the  code — ^that  the  specified  cases  form  oi  them- 
selves a  complete  system,  constructed  according  to  two  sim- 
ple, invariable  rules,  and  which  cannot  be  extended  to  one 
mispecified  case  without  adopting  a  ruloi  which  would  rest 
on  noo^er  foundation  than  a  gratuitous  assumption — that 
eighteen  specified  cases  of  incest  are  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  one  implied  case — 
ana  that,  if  the  sin  of  incest  reallyjies,  according  to  the  Levit* 
ical  law,  outside  of  the  specified  cases,  then  the  divine  legis- 
late has  constructed  his  barrier  against  the  sin,  so  as  to  be 
weakest  precisely  where  the  greatest  strength  is  necessary. 

He  now  wishes  to  ask  the  reader,  can  this  principle  be 
sustained  as  a  safe  guide  in  interpreting  the  law  under 
consideration  ?  Still  more,  is  it  a  principle  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  us  in  excluding  loved  Christian  brethren 
from  our  fellowship  under  the  Christian  dispensation  1  Has 
it  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
sternly  deposing  Christian  ministers,  of  otherwise  blameless 
characters  and  lives,  from  the  sacred  office  ?  and  excluding 
them  and  their  wives  from  the  sweet  privilege  of  a  seat  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  in  bringing  pain  and  anguish  of  spirit 
to  their  domestic  circle  ?  in  inflicting  disgrace  and  mortifica- 
tion on  their  innocent  and  unoffending  offspring  1  and  in  in- 
fusing bitterness  into  the  cup  of  all  their  friends  and  kindred? 
Brethren  and  fathers  in  the  ministry  are  earnestly  entreated  to 
reconsider  this  matter  in  the  light,  not  of  a  perishable  and 
fallible  human  standard ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  of 
eternity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  Christian  love. 

But  before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  viewed  in  still  another  light.  Grant  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  that  the  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  admitted, 
can  it  still  be  applied  so  as  to  prohibit  marriage  with  the  col- 
lateral relatives  of  a  deceased  wife  ? 

By  referring  again  to  our  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  en- 
tire line  of  wife's  collaterals  is  vacant — not  one  of  them  is 
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specifically  forbidden.     It  is  confidently  asked,  does  the 
omission  of  this  whole  line  mean  nothing  ?    Is  it  not  a  strcmg 

E resumptive  argument  that  it  was  neter  intended  to  be  em- 
raced  under  tne  prohibition  ?  Let  us  then  again  examine 
the  assumed  principle  by  which  the  law  is  made  to  cover  it 
tlirough  four  generations — ^the  principle,  I  mean,  that  a  man 
sustains  the  same  nearness  of  kin,  in  the  eye  of  the  Levitical 
law,  to  his  wife's  blood  relatives,  as  to  his  own.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
groundless  assumption ;  but  that  is  not  all,  it  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  other  portions  ot  the  Levitical  law.  The  argu- 
ment in  its  defence  is  this : — ^a  man  may  not  marry  his  broth- 
er's wife  by  specific  statute  :  he  is  in  the  same  nearness  of 
kin  to  his  brother's  wife,  and  to  his  wife's  sister — and  there- 
fore he  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  wife's  sister.  Now  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  of  this,  that  it  is  without  proof, 
and  therefore  without  authority.  No  proof  ever  was  produced 
that,  in  the  eye  of  the  Mosaic  law,  tne  kindred  was  the  same 
in  these  two  cases.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment here.  '  There  is  proof  positive  that  the  kindred  was  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  To  that  proof  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  now  invited. 

1.  The  Israelites  were  divided  into  tribes,  families,  and 
households.  This  assertion  will  not  be  questioned,  but  for 
a  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Josh. 
7:  16,  18. 

2.  This  division  always  followed  the  male  line,  with  no 
regard  to  the  female  whatever.  A  woman  before  marriage 
was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe,  family,  and  household 
of  her  father ;  after  marriage,  to  that  of  her  husband,  wherev- 
er she  had  been  born.  Her  marriage  took  her  out  of  the  fami- 
ly of  her  father,  and  incorporated  her  with  that  of  her  husband. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Num.  36  :  1* 
12.  In  this  passage  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  when  a  woman  married  she  was  not  only  herself  removed 
firom  the  tribe  and  family  of  her  fatherto  that  of  her  husband,  but 
that,  if  she  inherited  property,  that  would,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  inheritance,  be  transferred  with  her.  We  have  also  a 
distinct  statute  to  meet  the  case,  obliging  virgins  possessing 
an  inheritance  to  marry  within  the  tribe  and  family  to  which 
the  inheritance  belonged ;  this  specific  law  being  obviously 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  to  each  tribe  its 
own  inheritance.    It  is  also  obsMTvahle  that  the  case  is  not 
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J)roTided  for,  by  ever  reckoniDg  the  husband  to  the  tribe  and 
amtly  af  the  wife,  as  it  obTiously  xniffht  hare  been  had  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  allowea  it.  Bat  thej  did  not 
allow  it,  and  therefore  it  was  nerer  permitted  in  any  case. 
The  only  remaining  practicable  moae  of  proTiding  for  the 
case  was  that  adopted :  to  forbid  women  possessing  an  in- 
heritance to  marry  out  of  their  tribe  and  family ;  ahhoogfa,  if 
they  possessed  no  inheritance,  they  might  many  any  Is- 
raelite. 

LoTiticus  21 :  1«*8.  In  this  passage  a  priest  is  foibiddm 
to  defile  himself  for  the  dead  among  his  people;  but  for  Us 
kin  that  h  near  unto  him,  for  his  father  and  his  mother,  hia 
son  and  his  daughter,  for  his  brother  and  for  his  sister,  a  vir^ 
ein  that  is  nigh  unto  him^  which  hath  no  husband,  for  them 
he  may  be  defiled.  An  unmarried  sister  is  so  *'  near  unto 
him  that  he  may  be  defiled  for  her'* — but  if  she  was  married 
she  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  longer  so  near  to  him  thftt 
he  might  go  into  mourning  for  her.  The  fact  of  her  mar« 
riage  had  essentially  changed  the  nearness  of  her  kin  to  him. 
Had  then  the  same  fact  made  no  chani^e  in  her  nearness  of 
kindred  to  the  rest  of  her  family  ?  Had  she  ceased  to  be 
near  of  kin  to  her  brother  and  not  to  her  sister  ?  Did  she 
continue  to  be  as  nearly  related  to  her  sister  as  before  ?  And 
had  the  same  fact  which  had  removed  her  from  being  near  of 
kin  to  her  brother  and  her  sister,  made  her  husband  as  near 
of  kin  to  them  as  he  was  to  his  own  ?  that  is,  nearer  than  she 
was  herself?  Would  the  advocates  of  implication  apply  to 
this  passage  their  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  as  near  of  kin  to  his 
wife  8  blood  relatives  as  to  his  own,  and  therefore  contend, 
that  though  a  priest  is  solemnly  forbid  to  put  on  mourning  for 
a  married  sister,  he  still  might  for  her  husband  1  In  all  con- 
sistency they  must  do  it,  for  he,  according  to  their  doctrine,  is 
just  as  near  of  kin  as  an  own  brother,  and  for  an  own  bro- 
ther the  priest  might  put  on  mourning.  Let  the  advocates 
of  implication  dispose  of  this  case  consistently  with  their 
principles,  if  they  can.  When  they  have  done  so,  the  writer 
will  be  ready  to  give  the  subject  a  reconsideration. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case,  or  that  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  By  referring  again  to  our  ta* 
ble,  it  will  be  seen  that  within  certain  grades  of  kindred,  a 
man  was  not  permitted  to  marry  an  affinis  of  his  own  fami- 
ly. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  wives  of  his  male  relsr 
tives  were  considered  as  inoorporated  with  his  own  £unily. 
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and  as  having  thas  become  near  of  kin  to  him.  By  the  same 
principle  they  had  ceased  to  be  near  of  kin  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  so  near  as  before,  by  being  removed  from  their 
family,  and  as  the  case  might  be,  from  their  tribe.  Thus  a 
man  might  not  marry  his  father's  brother's  wife,  because  she 
was  of  his  own  family,  and  near  of  kin,  but  he  is  not  pro* 
hibited  his  mother's  brother's  wife,  because,  though  the  wife 
of  a  relative  of  the  same  nearness  of  blood  as  the  other,  she 
had  by  no  means  the  same  nearness  of  kin ;  for  she  belonged 
to  another  family,  and  might  belong  to  another  tribe.  So  a 
man  must  not  marry  his  brother's  wife,  because  she  is  in  his 
own  family,  but  he  may  marry  his  wife's  sister  because  die 
is  of  another  family,  and  may  be  even  of  another  tribe  :  bis 
marriage,  instead  of  making  him  near  of  kin  to  his  wife's  col* 
lateral  relatives,  had  caused  her  to  cease  to  be  near  of  kin  to 
them,  and  had  created  a  nearness  of  kin  between  her  and  bis 
collateral  relatives.  With  this  principle  our  whole  table  is 
strictly  consistent.  In  certain  degrees  a  man  may  never  mar- 
ry an  affinis  of  his  own  family,  lineal  or  collateral ;  a  collat* 
eral  of  his  wife  he  is  never  forbidden.  It  is  now  confidently 
asked,  can  any  man,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  considera- 
tions, maintain  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Levitical  law,  a  man's 
nearness  of  kin  to  his  brother's  wife,  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  is  the  same  as  to  his  wife's  sister  of  entirely  another 
family,  and  perhaps  another  tribe  ?  But  this  must  be  main- 
tained, or  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  the  collateral  rela- 
tives of  his  deceased  wife  must  be  given  up. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  set  aside  the  in- 
terpretation which  is  advocated  in  this  article,  by  reasoning 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  the  law.  It  is 
claimed  by  some,  that  the  design  of  the  law  is  to  remove  all 
temptation  to  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  among  members 
of  the  same  family ;  and  that  this  reason  applies  as  much  to 
the  wife's  collateral  relatives  as  to  a  man's  own.  But  where 
is  the  proof  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  law  ?  This  again  is 
an  assumption,  with  no  proof.  Nor  is  it  alone  without  proof. 
The  evidence  is  against  it.  If  this  had  been  the  design  of 
the  law,  there  is  no  connexion  which  it  would  have  been  more 
important  to  forbid  than  that  of  step-brother  and-sister.  They 

Senerally  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  associated  in  all 
le  operations  of  the  family  as  brother  and  sister,  and  jret 
marriage  in  this  relation  is  not  forbidden  by  the  broadest  ex- 
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tension  of  the  law.  The  marriage  of  conains  is  not  forbid- 
den ;  and  yet  if  this  were  the  design  of  the  law,  it  ought  to 
have  been  forbidden  rather  than  most  of  those  which  aie 

rified.     As  there  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that 
is  not  the  design  of  the  law,  ail  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  supposition  that  it  is,  must  be  without  foundation. 

Is  it  then  still  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given,  that  it  leaves  some  cases  unprohibited, 
in  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  society,  it  is  evi- 
dently undesirable  and  improper  that  the  maniage  relation 
should  be  formed?  It  is  admitted  that  it  does;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  this  cannot  invalidate  the  interpretation,  if  it  rests 
otherwise  on  substantial  reasons.  We  have  no  right  to  set  up 
a  modem  standard  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  law  by.  Why  in- 
deed should  we  expect  the  law  of  incest  in  that  code,  to  be 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  modem  Christian  socie- 
ty than  the  more  general  law  of  marriage  ?  Surely  no  one 
contends  for  an  interpretation  of  that  law,  which  would  ren- 
der it  suited  to  our  case.  In  a  certain  case  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  day,  a  man  was  required  by  that  law  to  mar- 
ry his  brother's  widow.  Does  any  one  think  that  law  ought 
to  be  enforced  now  ? 

The  Levitical  law  did  not  even  prohibit  polygamy.  It  is 
indeed  claimed  by  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  that  polygamy  is 
forbidden  in  Leviticus  18:  18.  "Neither  shalt  thou  take  a 
vrife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her^  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides the  other  in  her  life-fime."  Dr.  Dwight  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  acute  and  unanswerable  philological  argument, 
by  which  be  has  proved,  that  to  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
means  to  take  one  wife  to  another,  that  is,  to  take  a  second 
wife  in  addition  to  one  he  already  had.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  thing  forbidden  is  not  the  taking  of  a  second  wife  in 
the  life-time  of  the  first,  but  it  is  tlie  doing  of  it  "  to  vex  her." 
It  is  not  a  general  prohibition  of  polygamy,  but  a  prohibition 
of  it  in  a  particular  case,  implying  of  course  that  in  other 
cases  it  was  permitted.*    Inoeed,  how  can  any  one  entertain 


*  We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  an  extract  from  the 
eommunication  of  **  Omicron,"  in  the  New  York  Observer  of 
August  6, 1842,  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  £.  Robinson. — 
Ed. 

''  The  philological  difficulty  above  alluded  to,  is  perhaps 
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the  idea  that  David  and  Solomon,  and  othera,  in  taking  a  pin- 
rality  of  wives,  were  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  known 
letter  of  the  divine  law  ?    It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 


not  less  real.  The  phrase,  *  a  woman  to  her  sister/  does 
indeed  occur  no  less  than  eight  times  elsewhere  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  general  meaning  '  one  to  another  ;*  bat 
only  of  inanimate  objects  in  the  feminine  gender,  viz.  of  the 
curtains,  loops,  and  tenons  of  the  tabernacle,  Bzod.  zxvi.  3 
bis.  5,  6,  17 ;  and  of  the  wings  of  the  living  creatures,  £iek. 
i.  9,  28,  iii.  13.  The  like  phrase  in  the  masculine,  '  a  man  to 
his  brother,'  occurs  in  all  about  twenty  times ;  mostly  of  men, 
but  also  in  a  few  instances  of  inanimate  objects  or  insects,  as 
Ezod.  XXV.  20 ;  Joel  ii.  8.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
every  such  instance,  this  phrase,  whether  masculine  or  femi- 
niile,  has  a  reciprocal  distributive  power ;  that  is,  a  number 
of  persons  or  things  are  said  to  do  or  be  so  and  so  one  to  anth 
ther,  A  plural  nominative  invariably  precedes,  connected 
with  a  plural  verb ;  and  then  the  action  or  relation  of  this  verb 
is  by  this  phrase  marked  as  reciprocal  and  mutual  among 
the  individuals  comprised  in  the  plural  nominative.  Thus  : 
'  the  children  of  Israel  said  one  to  another,'  Exod.  xvi.  15| 
and  often.  So  Abraham  and  Lot '  separated  ihemselves  one 
from  the  other,'  Gen.  xiii.  11 ;  Neb.  iv.  19  ;  Isa.  ix.  19,  in  the 
Heb.  <  they  shall  not  spare  one  another.'  Hagg.  ii.  22,  *  And 
the  horses  and  their  riders  shall  come  down,  each  by  the 
sword  of  the  other,'  i.  e.  they  shall  destroy  one  another.  So 
of  the  other  examples.  This,  then,  is  the  idioin  ;  and  to  this 
idiom  the  passage  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  has  no  relation.  There 
is  nothing  distributive  nor  reciprocal  implied  in  it.  The 
phrase  here  refers  only  to  the  object  of  the  verb ;  upon  which 
object  no  trace  of  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  passes  over.  To 
bring  it  in  any  degree  under  the  idiom,  it  should  at  least  read 
thus :  '  Wives  (ti'^ips  na-shim)  one  to  another  thou  shalt  not 

take ;'  and  even  then  it  would  be  unlike  any  other  instance. 
But  further,  the  suffixes  attached  in  the  singular  to  the  sub- 
sequent words  {her  nakedness,  besides  her^  in  her  lifetime,] 
show  decisively,  that  such  a  solution  is  inadmissible;  and 
these  of  themselves  limit  the  words  to  two  specific  individu- 
als, who  have  here  no  mutual  action  one  upon  the  other,  in 
the  same  literal  sense  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  vis.  a 
vnft  to  her  sister. 
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WM  forbidden  to  fmctise  polyAiiay  in  Deot.  17:  ITyWheie, 
•peaking;  of  the  king  whom  Uie  laraeliteB  shoold  set  orer 
than,  it  ii  saidi  "  Neither  ihall  he  multiply  wives  to  himsdf 
that  his  heart  turn  not  away.'*    By  looking  back  to  the  1 6th 
Terse  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  forbidden  to  multiply  horses ; 
does  this  mean  that  be  should  have  but  one  horse  f  No  more 
does  ihe  prcAibttion  tol^multiply  wives,  imply  that  he  should 
have  but  one  wife*    Indeedt  ^he  giving  of  such  a  chaige  to  a 
pepole  in  reference  to  their  king,  implies  the  existence  and 
toleration  of  polyoamy.    How  would  sueh  a  charge  souad 
ff  i  ven  to  a  king  of  England  or  France,  or  to  a  President  of  the 
United  Sutes  1 

It  is  then  undeniable  that  the  Levitical  law  of  marriage  is, 
as  a  whole,  inadequate  to  the  necessities  and  nnsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  modem  Christian  society.  The  idea  of  in* 
troducing  it  as  our  code,  would  be  revolting  to  every  mind. 
Is  it  then  an  objection  to  an  interpretation  of  a  particular  part 


"It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  importance 
in  this  oonaection,  that  all  the  ancient  versions  adhere  like- 
wise to  this  literal  and  obvious  interpretation ;  as  the  Chaldee 
Tarrum  of  Onkelos,  made  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Samaritan  and  8yriac  versions  made  not  long  afterwards. 
As  to  these,  it  might  indeed  be  replied,  that  they  merely 
follow  the  cognate  Hebrew  idiom,  and  therefore  decide  no- 
thing. But  the  oldest  version  of  all,  made  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  into  a  language  not  cognate,  I  mean 
the  Septuagint,  is  certainly  not  liable  to  any  such  reply,  and 
is  nevertheless  the  most  decisive  of  all.  This  version,  in  all 
the  other  eight  instances  of  the  feminine  phrase,  renders  it 
'  one  to  another,'  by  means  of  some  form  of  the  Greek  words 
irspog  keieros,  or  aXXsXuv  alielon ;  but  here  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  it 
gives  to  the  same  phrase  the  literal  sense,  '  A  wife  to  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take,'  ywouxa  hit*  a^sX^  our^  ov  >Jh^ 
It  would  be  in  vain  in  this  case  to  say,  either  that  the  Seven- 
ty had  before  them  a  different  text ;  or  that  they  did  not  ud* 
derstand  their  own  language  and  its  idioms ;  or  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  their  fathers 
interpreted  the  Mosaic  law. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  all 
sound  laws  of  interpretation,  to  understand  this  18th  verse  of 
a  wife's  sister,  and  of  her  alone." 


i 
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of  that  laW)  namely,  the  law  of  ineest,  that  it  is  not  suited  to 
our  circumstances  ?  What  reason  had  we  to  expect  it  to  be 
better  adapted  to  our  necessities,  than  the  more  general  law 
of  maniage,  of  which  it  is  a  part  ?  The  writer  promised  at 
the  outset  not  to  discuss  this  pointy  any  further  than  it  should 
be  found  to  be  inrolved  in  the  question  of  interpretation.  But 
it  is  appropriate  here  to  ask  the  reader,  if  the  whole  Leyitical 
law  of  marriage,  including  that  of  incest,  does  not  bear  pretty 
clear  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  the  Jewish  state,  ra-* 
ther  than  for  unirersality  or  perpetuity  ? 

Is  it  still  asked  what  is  our  security  against  incestuous 
marriages  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  it  certainly  is  not  in 
forcing]:  an  interpretation  on  the  laws  of  Moses  which  they  will 
not  bear.  Any  who  may  be  found  engaged  in  such  an  effort, 
will  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  poor  defenders  of  public 
morals.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our  safe  reliance  for  the 
purity  and  sound  morality  of  Christian  nations,  on  many  points 
of  great  importance,  lies,  not  in  any  specific  divine  enactment, 
but  on  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  general  morality  of  the 
ffospel,  and  on  the  obvious  inexpediency  and  injurious  ten- 
dency of  certain  acts  and  usages ;  and  to  this  general  class 
we  should  refer  both  polygamy  and  incest.  They  are  proved 
bad,  by  die  common  experience  of  the  civilized  worla — the 
civil  law  condemns  them — and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
disposition  to  throw  down  the  barriers  which  are  erected 
around  them.  These  barriers  are  defended  by  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  cherished  by  the  sentiments  of  civilized  man.  It 
is  admitted,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  di* 
vine,  against  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins ;  and  yet  in  this 
country  such  marriages  are  rare,  and  the  common  sentiments 
of  the  people  are  decidedly  against  them.  Still  stronger  will 
be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  popular  voice  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  those  nearer  blood  relatives  which  in  two  or  three 
instances  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law,  as  we  have 
interpreted  it ;  nor  while  the  morality  of  the  Bible  continues, 
in  any  degree,  to  influence  our  legislation,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  the  law  of  the  land  will  cease  to  forbid  them. '  Here 
it  would  seem  that  wise  men,  wise  rulers,  and  most  of 
all,  wise  and  righteous  ecclesiastical  judges,  should  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  question  rest.  The  suggestion  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  that  it  would  be  well  for  ecclesiastical  judicatories 
who  are  governing  the  church  of  Christ,  and  trying  to  bind 
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the  consciences  of  mankind^  by  a  law  of  incesty  profeasiDg  lo 
derire  its  authority  from  the  lieyitical  code,  and  yet  coTering 
about  twice  as  many  cases  as  the  Leritical  law  erer  eoi- 
brac^,  to  see  to  it  that  they  be  not  found  to  lord  it  ofcr 
God*8  heritage.  It  is  time  tor  them  so  to  modify  their  laws 
on  this  subject,  as  to  be  more  consonant  with  the  law  whiA 
they  profess  to  enforce,  and  to  do  this  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, tnat  some  reparation  may  be  made  to  the  good  men  who 
are  already  suffering  under  tne  execution  of  a  law,  which 
God  never  enacted,  and  that  no  more  victims  may  be  immo- 
lated to  this  system  of  intolerance  and  oppression. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
Thb  Nbcessitt  for  Education  Societibs. 

Bf  B.  B.;^wmrdb,  ProfaMorin  th*  TImoU  Bern.,  Aadofv. 

This  world  appears  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  men  in 
an  associated  capacity.  Societies  of  Christians  meet  with 
the  same  trials  with  which  as  individuals  they  are  beset.  The 
same  hard  warfare  is  to  be  encountered,  the  same  sleepless 
vigilance  to  be  maintained.  Alternate  sunshine  and  storm 
are  alike  experienced ;  and  it  is  sometimes  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  adverse  providences.  IVot  uo^re- 
quently  the  lowliest  and  the  most  delicate  flower  in  the  val- 
ley is  crushed.  How  often  God's  wrath  lielh  hard  upon 
some  gentle,  loving  and  broken-hearted  creature,  who  had 
been  already  trained  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  and  who  of  all 
others  seemed  least  to  need  any  further  trial.  A  cause  ex- 
ists, but  it  is  behind  the  clouds.  So  of  a  public  institution. 
It  seemed  essential  to,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  God  had  set  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
probation upon  it,  by  repeatedly  dispensing  the  gifts  of  his 
grace.  Those  who  directed  its  affairs  were  wise  and  up- 
right men.  It  had  gained  that  general  confidence  which  was 
the  best  token  of  the  integrity  of  its  guardians,  and  the  use 
fulness  of  its  labors.  Suddenly  it  is  plunged  into  affliction. 
Without  any  apparent  adequate  cause,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
series  of  embarrassments  which  menace  its  total  ruin.  It  has 
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hardly  emerged  fpom  one  difficulty  htSore  anelher  sueceeds. 
lu  credit  is  impaired.  Its  triends  stand  aloof.  Its  enemies 
£nd  a  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  predictions,  while  the  multi- 
tude  of  indifferent  people  see  in  its  declining  fortunes  the 
folly  er  fanaticism  of  its  ifounders*  Such  ha&  been  the  expe* 
rience,  substantially,  of  more  than  one  important  institution, 
which  has  at  length  outrode  the  storm,  and  become  fast  an- 
chored in  the  aflfections  and  respect  of  the  entire  oommunity. 
It  is  finally  manifest  that  the  clamor  which  was  raised 
against  it  was  mifbunded.  It  was  condemned  by  those  who 
would  not,  or  did  not,  examine  into  the  charges  which  were 
laid  against  it ;  who  were  contented  te^  join  in  an  outcry  or  a 
suspicion  which  was  popular ;  or  who  were  so  much  influenc- 
ed by  general  rumor  as  to  give  it  only  a  cold  and  hesitating 
support. 

Hence  we  have  hope  that  the  American  Education  Society 
will  come  out  of  its  present  depressed  condition.  We  have 
strong  confidence  that  it  has  not  aeeti  its  best  days.  We  be* 
lieve  that  the  men  who  laid  its  foundations,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  wise  men,  (not  a  few  of  whom  have  gone  to  their 
reward  in  Heaven,)  shall  yet  stand  amply  justified.  It  is  ex- 
periencing the  same  afflictions  that  have  been  accomplished 
in  many  of  its  sister  institutions  that  are  in  the  world.  What 
the  Lord  loveih,  we  ma/  say,  as  well  as  wJiom,  he  chasten- 
eth.  Its  afflictions,  we  trust,  will  produce  patience,  and  pa- 
tience experience,  and  experience  hope. 

At  the  same  time,  ii  is  not  easy  to  see  fully  all  the  occa- 
sions of  the  great  embarrassments  to  which  the  Society  is 
now  subjected.  Its  annual  resources  since  1835  have  been 
diminished  more  than  one  half.  The  number  admitted  to  its 
patronage,  during  the  last  year,  was  but  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  so  admitted  in  1838.  Such  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  means  and  consequent  usefulness  of  this  insU- ' 
tution  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country.  None  of  its  sister  charities  has  been  so  crippled. 
The  business  arrangements  of  the  community  are  no  worse 
now  than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Yet  the  Society 
has  steadily  declined  in  its  means  of  fulfilling  its  engage- 
ments. Why  should  one  mode  of  bertfevolent  effort,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  fundamental,  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  particular  suspicion  and  neglect!  Is  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  no  longer  the  main  instrumentality,  not  only 
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for  tho  falTalion  of  tke  tooU  btti  for  ihe  prodactkut  of  airexy 
social  good  which  is  worth  Ike  name  ?  Has  ihe  growth  iA. 
the  nation  ceased  to  outstrip  the  ineaiis  of  graee  ?  Is  tke 
tide  ef  population  from  die  old  world  eeUing  back  again  ?  Is 
the  cry  of  the  famishing  pagan,  which  €iu2  come  oo  tke  foiif 
winds  of  hearen,  hashed  ?  None  of  all  these  things.  Tke 
curroDt  which  is  flowing  westward  is  as  deep  as  even  Tka 
souls  that  are  dying  in  heathen  lands  axe  as  numerous  «• 
ever.  The  preachinff  of  the  go^l  remains  <As  insUumeft* 
tality  which  caves  the  aoul.  Forolker  objecu,  which  aie 
deemed  important,  pecuniary  reaourcea  are  not  withhehl. 
What  then  are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  Society  in  quea- 
tioa  is  not  favored  vrith  its  appr<^riate  share  of  eneourace- 
ment  ?  Why  must  urgent  and  reiterated  solicitations  be 
necessary  in  order  that  it  should  obtain  the  little  pittance 
which  it  now  has  ? 

I.  We  shall  attempt  a  brief  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

J .  There  is  an  unfoitunate  association  with  the  word  bene^ 
ficiary.  It  has  come  to  mean  one  who  receives  a  favor,  but 
renders  no  equivalent ;  one  who  lives  on  tlie  bounty  of  ethers^ 
bus  makes  no  return.  It  has  a  portion  of  the  odium  which  is 
attached  to  those  who  dwell  io  a  poor-house.  A  beneficiary 
is  a  charity»boy,  a  mere  pensioner.  The  church  has  taken 
kim  up  in  his  destitute  condition,  and,  in  her  great  pity,  is 
feeding  and  clothing  him.  The  boon  is  so  great  and  so  un- 
deserved that  a  whole  life  of  earnest  labor  and  of  overflowing 
gratitude  is  demanded  in  return^ 

But  is  Aif  case  so  peculiar?  mustAtf  be  nrarked  as  tke 
only  one  in  whom  an  eitraOrdinary  degree  of  thankfulnesa  is 
becoming?  Is  the  term  beneficMtry  applicable  to  him  only? 
Not  by  any  means.  The  nine  hundred  students  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  oldest  theological  instHulion  of  our 
country  are  one  and  all  charity  students.  A  large  part  of 
their  theological  education  has  betn  furnished  to  them  gratuit- 
ously. Tney  are  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich  and 
honored  dead.  And  not  they  alone.  Every  teacher  in  that 
seminary  is  a  beneficiary.  He  is  living  on  charitable  funds. 
He  is  as  strictly  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  others  as  ei* 
ther  of  his  pupils  is.  A  nd  not  be  only.  The  founders  of  the 
institution  were  beneficiaries.  Their  ability  to  acquire  and 
preserve  their  property  was  owing  to  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel.  What  wouki  their  shi|)s  end  warehouses  have  been 
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worthy  if  they  bad  sot  been  defended  by  that  public  sentiio^oil 
which  is  created  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ?  Worth 
just  as  much  as  they  wcMild  have  been  in  tbe  ports  of  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  These  aien»  therefore,  were  beneficiaries  U>  the 
▼ery  individuals  whom  they  helped  to  educate.  In  a  JXiere 
worldly  point  of  view,  xbey  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  preaching  jo{  the  gospel.  It  was  the  cheapest  mode  which 
they  could  aaopt  to  render  their  own  lives  happy,  and  their 
pfe'operty  safe.  Why  then  should  one  assisted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society  be  regarded  as  under  extraordinary  obligations 
tobegratenil  to  his  patrons?  Because,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  aided.  The  funds  for  his  support 
were  gathered  from  the  churches.  They  were  hard-earned. 
They  were  made  up  of  the  widow's  mite  and  the  poor  ser- 
vant girPs  wages.  Uncommon  responsibilities  are  testing 
upon  him  who  is  thus  sustained.  But  are  Jibt  all  professing 
Cnristians  alike  bound  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men  f 
Must  you  give  yoursdf  to  an  arduous  work  in  some  sicklv 
region  of  the  west,  ot  under  an  equatorial  sun,  and  nust  1, 
remaining  at  home,  do  nothing  in  contributing  to  your  sup* 
p<Hrt,  or  m  preparing  you  to  labor  ?  Is  it  charity  in  me  so  to 
do  ?  I  am  giving  a  little  portion  of  my  property  to  assist  in 
your  education ;  while  you  give  yourself,  to  a  life  of  toil  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  No!  you  are  the  benefactor;  I  am 
the  benefieiaiy.  You  are  performing  a  part  of  the  labor  which 
belongs  to  me.  We  are  both  under  equal  obligations  to  our 
gracious  Saviour,  but  you  are  willing  to  bear  the  beat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  if  I  will  contribute  a  little  to  help  your 
outfit.  A  poor  widow  gives  her  mite  to  assist  the  son  of 
another  poor  widow  in  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
The  first  gives  her  money,  but  retains  her  son  to  be  the  Drop 
of  her  declining  years  ;  the  latter  gives  no  money,  but^As 
with  her  only  son,  and  that  son  is  a  missionary,  and  goes  out, 
perhaps,  to  be  devoured  by  the  cannibals  of  the  Indian  Ocean.* 
Which  of  those  two  young  pien  is  a  beneiiciaiT  ?  Which 
"<  of  those  two  widows  makes  sacrifices  for  Christf  You  have 
a  son  who  is  well  qualified  to  be  a  missionary ;  but  you  think 
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*  See  the  excellent  remarks  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Education  Society  hy  the  Kev.  William 
A«.  Stearns,  of  Cambridgei  Mass. 
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that  he  has  learning  and  accomplishaients  which  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  labor  in  acme  honorable  station  at  home.  You  can* 
not  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  forerer.  fiat  are 
not  jou  and  your  son  specially  called  upon  to  help  that  indi- 
gent yputh  who  longs  to  carry  the  name  of  bis  Savioar  to 
some  distant  region  of  the  earth,  if  he  can  only  have  the  ade- 
quate intellectual  and  spiritual  preparation  ?  Ousht  you  to 
hesitate  in  aiding  him  for  this  enterprise  ?  And  anec  the  ut- 
most which  you  have  done  in  a  pecuniary  way,  which  is  the 
beneficiary, — you,  who  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  your  famdy, 
encircled  with  literary  and  religious  privileges  more  than 
you  can  name,  or  he,  who  has  hazarded  his  life  on  the  high 
places  of  the  field  ? 

A  small  number  of  men  in  our  country  receive  an  annual 
pension  of  eighty  or  ninety  dollars.  But  who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries ?  Those  who  pay  these  pensions,  or  the  scarred  and 
maimed  veterans,  the  venerable  relics  of  half  a  hundred  batde 
fields,  who  sowed  in  blood  the  ample  harvests  which  we  are 
now  reaping  ?  Who  is  the  beneficiary;  he  who  gives  fifty 
cents  a  year  to  the  Foreign  Mission  treasury,  or  he  whose 
life-blood  is  burnt  up  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  or 
who  encounters  a  ]i/e  of  great  self-denial  in  the  unbroken 
forests  of  the  West  ? 

By  these  remarks  we  would  not  imply  that  gratitude  is  not 
becotning  in  one  who  is  assisted  in  hia  education  for  the  minis- 
try. In  proportion  as  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  to  which 
he  is  looking  fon^'ard,  he  will  be  free  from  all  assumption, 
from  all  airs  of  self-importance,  from  all  disposition  to  clainn 
anything  from  his  fellow  Christians.  At  the  same  lime  there 
ought  to  be,  as  the  apostle  says,  an  equality.  One  man  is 
not  bound  to  perfomi  the  labors  of  every  body  else,  and  to 
wMr^n  opproorious  epilhet  in  addition.  If  it  is  his  duty  to 
spend  nis  life  among  the  heathen,  then  it  is  the  doty  of  the 
cnurches  to  help  him  to  get  ready  to  go.  They  are  not  so 
much  conferring  a  favor  on  him,  as  clearing  their  own  skirts 
from  the  blood  of  the  perishing  pagan.  It  is  jiot  charity  which 
they  are  exhibiting,  il  is  obligation  which  not  one  of  them  can 

f;ujliles8]y  shake  off.  He  is  indeed  bound  to  be  humble,  graie- 
ul,  prudent, — ^but  chiefly  from  his  relations  to  his  Saviour. 
He  is  not  authorized  to  lake  any  course  v^^hich  wHl  diminish  in 
his  bosom  that  sense  of  manly  self-respect  without  which  a 
■ininiater  or  nttssionary  is  worth  but  little. 
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2.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  inadeqaate  Tiews'  of  the 
importance  of  a  protracted  course  of  education.  The  subject 
is  not  easily  apprehended  on  the  part  of  many.  It  does  not 
touch  so  many  chords  of  sympathy  in  the  human  bosom  as 
most  other  charitable  objects  do.     It  has  but  few  tales  of  suf-  < 

fering  to  narrate  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  a  thousand 
hearts.  It  has  no  direct  relations  either  to  the  wants  of  the 
body  or  of  the  soul.    It  is  based  on  something  less  tangible,  '' 

which  has  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the  common  appro* 
hension.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  those  who  as- 
pire 10  be  teachers  in  religion,  must  be  men  of  patient  reflec- 
tion,  of  deliberate  purpose,  whose  understanding  is  practised 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  who  possess  that  combined  sound 
iodgment  and  learning  which  is  the  result  of  the  study  of 
bo(^s  and  of  men ;  who  can  stand  up  before  others  with 
something  of  that  authority  which  good  sense,  correct  taste, 
a  disciplined  understanding  and  unaffected  piety  never  fail  to 
command.  These  acquisitions,  however,  are  the  resuh  of 
time,  of  long  and  careful  attention,  of  habits  of  exact  study, 
^nd  of  years  of  assiduous  application  to  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
who  endows  with  a  portion  of  his  own  wisdom  him,  and  him 
anlvy  wlio  both  hopes  and  quietly  waits  for  the  blessing. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  these  things  obvious  to  the 
Christian  public,  to  make  them  enter  into  and  become  part  of 
the  permanent  convictions  of  the  mass  of  Christians.     They  .    '. 

can  see  the  value  of  the  distribution  of  the  fiible,  or  of  the  '       ' 

Saint's  Rest,  or  of  the  erection  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  or  that 
a  foreign  missionary  must  have  his  daily  bread ;  but  they 
cannot  exactly  see  the  importance  of  spending  ten  of  the  best  ' 

years  of  one's  life  in  the  schools,  or  what  bearing  it  has  upon 
the  work  of  going  out  and  tplling,men  the  simple  story  of  the  i 

cross. 

It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  in  part,  that  the  society  has  labor-      .;        ^ 
ed  under  difficulty  from  its  foundation.     Its  aim  is  too  intel-     -"' 
kctual,  too  far  removed  from  the  general  sympathy.    The 
lime  is  too  long  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  reap- 
ing of  the  harvest.    Immediate,  palpable  result  is  the  order  ^ 
of  the  day.  The  precept  of  the  Scriptureis  reversed,  and  men       '^ 
choose  to  walk  by  sense,  not  by  faith.    The  acquisition  of    ^  ,   . 
ministerial  education  has  too  much  to  do  with  the  future  and         '* 
the  invisible  to  ensure  a  wide-spread  and  continued  popa 
larity. 
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3.  Some  prejudice  Inui  multed  from  the  fact  tbat  the  plan 
of  the  Educatioo  Society  appears  to  be  exalting  the  daios, 
and  muhiplying  the  numbers  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Why  this  incessant  mi^^ifyin^  of  a  single  class  of 
men  1  Why  this  uniAtermitted  protrusion  of  the  iroportance 
of  the  clerical  function  7  Why  must  all  othw  orders  of  so- 
ciety be,  impliedly  at  leasts  dinionored  by  ringing  perpetaal 
changes  upon  the  diisity  of  the  ministerial  office,  ifpbich  is 
held,  at  the  best,  but  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Must  our  elerea  sheai^es  fa^l  down  and  do  obei« 
sanoe  to  this  sditary  bandle  of  grain  ? 

Complaints  like  these  may  not  often  take  the  form  of 
words,  out  that  they  are  felt  by  an  increasing  number  of 
Christiana  in  our  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  sepa- 
ration of  society  into  distinct  cwders  does  not  accotd  with 
some  tendencies  of  the  age.  Resistanee  to  it  appears  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  all  wlio  would  aspire  to  tne  claim  of 
freemen.  Those  who  have  not  advanced  thus  far  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  conditi(»i  of  things,  experience  some  faesi- 
'  talion,  or,  at  least,  do  not  give  their  cordial  support  to  an  in^ 
etitution  that  seems  designed  to  augment  the  tactitioua  dis- 
tinctions of  society. 

A  sufficient  reply  to  objections  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
ftct,  that  the  Christian  Ministry  is  of  di?ine  appointment,  un- 
equivocally and  decisively,  for  all  such  as  believe  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures ;  that  without  its  active  agency  no 
dher  great  interest  of  society  is  safe  or  can  prosper ;  and  Uiaty 
if  it  ift  indispensable  for  one  eommvnity,  it  is  equally  so  fm 
all  communities.    Thus  the  'question  of  its  increase  is  the 
same  as  the  question,  whether  there  shall  be  any  ministry  al 
all.    It  oUflht,  also,  to  be  recollected  that  this  profesnon 
stands  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others  ia  its  renunciation  of 
earthly  objects  at  the  outset.    It  seeks  yoir,  not  ymn.    It 
therefore  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  interest.    Its 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.    It  is  the  servant  of  all  for  the 
gocd  of  all.    It  is  the  friend  of  all  alike*    It  ought  therefore 
to  excite  no  suspicions,  when  in  reality  it  affords  the  maia 
safeguard  for  the  most  precious  inteitests  of  man.  The  ques- 
tion of  its  increase  is  the  question  whether  civilisau'on,  liter- 
ature, national  prosperity,  shall  advanee,  as  truly  as  it  is  whe* 
ther  Christianity  shall  make  any  ftirther  progress. 
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4.  Another,  and  afviiieiinl  csnse  of  the  difficulties  widi 
ifliieh  the  Sodetjr  hot  labored,  is  the  alleged  faihtre^  intelksc- 
laal  or  aaoial,  ot  many  who  have  been  akted.  The  Socie^ 
haa  been  charged  with  an  indiacriininate  distribution  of  its 
faods.  The  worthy  and  the  nnwarthy  hawe  alike  shared  its 
hoonties.  Deeply  seated  prejudices  have  been  fostered  in 
■lany  comasamties^  it  is  afirmed,  by  the  delinquencies  of 
diose  who  were  living  on  sacred  foods. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  hare  been  disappointed  Im^ms  ; 
fond  eipectations  hare  been  blasted.  '  In  ottier  words,  iia>- 
perfection  has  charaderized  this  department  of  labor  asilhas 
every  other.  Diroetors  and  committees,  are  not  endued  with 
the  skiU  to  dirine.  They  lay  no  daim  to  the  Apostdic  gift 
of  diBoerniog  of  spirits.  'They  know  diet  to  judge  of  human 
character  is  frecjuenlly  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  diffir 
mhy.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  tardy  growth  and  late 
derelopmenr.  The  promises  of  spring  are  no  certain  index 
of  ihe  harrescs  of  summer.  Brilliant  precocity  not  unfse- 
qnenily  sinks  into  a  dull  and  stationary  middle^ige.  .  Not  a 
few  men  who  bare  honored  the  ministerial  office  would  hare 
certainly  been  thrust  back  to  their  old  calling,  if  those  soss^ 
mary  rules  had  been  applied  which  some  men  would  adro- 
cate. 

A  distingoished  indiridoal  connected  with  Yale  CoUeffe, 
semarked  in  a  public  nseeting,  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  it  was  almost 
decided  that  his  tidents  would  not  justify  his  reception.  He 
was,  howerer,  received,  and  he  has  since  been  particulariy 
instrumental  in  reducing  a  chaotic  pagan  dialect  into  a  regUr 
htr  written  form,  and  in  tianslating  into  it  the  whole  of  the 
Bible.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  tlie  early  histo- 
ry of  one  whose  cparse  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  been 
so  nmch  like  that  of  his  Lord  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind. 
His  prayers  would  have  been  early  stopped  by  our  ardent 
judges  of  character.  One  of  his  fellow  laborers  gave  no 
indications  in  his  collegiate  life  of  the  eminence  which  he 
has  since  reached. 

By  the  citing  of  these  instances  it  is  not  intended  to  justi- 
fy any  negligence,  any  want  of  discriroinatinff  attention,  any 
nilttre  to  adhere  to  strict  rules  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  funds  in  question.  But  the  longer  one  lives,  and 
the  more  he  has  to  do  with  fbrmiflg  an  opinion  of  human  cha»- 
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«cter»  especially  in  the  young,  the  more  noceBsity  he  wiH 
«ee  for  camion,  for  patience^  for  kind  indulgence.  It  is  the 
superficial  judge  only  who  «s  forward  to  form  and  fwonoonoe 
a  decision. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  which  is  often  made  on  this 
point,  is  totally  unauthorized.    Were  there  space,  it  could  be 
set  aside  by  a  minute  specification  of  facts*  tNogtoniog  at  any 
point  almost  on  the  globe,  and  stmping  at  neany  every  Pre- 
lestant  missionary  station  from  Lake  Superior  to  Canton.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  thi^  those  who  have  been  aided  by 
Education  Societies  have  been  vohmUers  when  any  deadly 
breach  was  to  be  entered,  when  any  exposed  bastion  was  io 
be  stormed,  when  'the  drum  was  beatins  for  a  forlorn  hope« 
If  others  have  shrunk  from  the  perilous  field,  these  have  not ; 
if  others  were  ready  to  nestle  down  in  the  pleasant  parishes 
of  New  England,  these  were  not  overforward  to  do  so.    The 
strongest  statements  on  this  point  will  be  borne  out,  if  any 
one  will  take  the  list  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mis^on  So- 
cieties, and  mark  those  who  have  preached  Ohrist  in  the  re- 
gions bewmdy  where  he  had  not  been  named. 

II.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  the  question, — Is  there 
«ow,  and  is  there  likely  to  be,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  Uospel  in  our  country  ? 

It  has  been  strenuously  argued  by  an  eminent  and  ezcelient 
individual,  that  the  supply  of  preachers  will  keep  pace  with 
the  demand ;  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  without  any 
extraordinary  effort,  the  number  of  those  who  enter  upon  this 
work  will  correspond  to  the  requisition  which  is  made  for 
their  services.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  -  the  principle  of  PoUti- 
cal  Economy.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  demand  fw  a  com- 
modity exceeds  the  supply,  there  being  more  who  wish  lo 
obtain  it  than  can  be  suppbed  with  it,  there  is  produced  an 
active  competition  among  purchasers,  and  an  inunediate  in- 
cre«Me  in  the  number  of  producers.  This  reasoning  is  doubt- 
less conect  io  most  departments  of  labor,  manual,  political, 
or  literary.  If  there  should  be  a  great  demand  for  school- 
teachers, there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion offered,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  numba  of  those 
who  would  seek  this  employnoent. 

But  io  respect  to  the  religious  interests  of  men,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  The  want  of  religious  institutions  exists 
where  it  ds  not  felt.    The  need  is  urgent  when  the  insensi- 
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bOity  to  ii  is  profoimd*  Men  are  o^ortaken  wilk  «  fetal  mal- 
ady»  bat  they  are  utterly  averse  to  the  remedy.  This  Tory 
apathy  is  the  strangest  reason  why  the  antidote  should  be 
applieid.  In  this  case  we  are  not  to  wait  for  a  demand.  We 
are  to  go  and  create  it.  We  ate  to  tell  men  that  they  are  in  a 
starving  condition.  We  are  to  make  them  hanger  aad  tbirat 
for  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  We  cannot  afford,  and  they 
cannot  afford,  to  wait  till  there  is  a  voluntary  application  for 
relief*    Ere  that»  they  may  be  beyond  redemption. 

Besides,  in  our  country,  it  is  happily  understood  that  none 
are  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  except 
those  who  have  felt  its  saving  efficacy.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  educated  men  who  assume  the  sacred  profession 
.becomes  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  a  third,  nor  even  a  fourth 
part  of  those  who  graduate  at  our  cellegee.  For  a  work  se 
thoroughly  smritual,  as  is  Uuit  oi  preaching  the  Goapel,  meet 
students  feel  little  inclination.  And  the  number  is  stiU  fur- 
tlMT  diminished  by  the  constant  self-denial  incident  to  tife 
work  of  the  ministry.  We  have  no  dnecures,  no  chapels  of 
ease,  no  dainty  pluralities^  no  cathedral  stalls,  no  allnrii^ 
college  fellowships.  There  is  little  leisure  for  literary  stu* 
dies,  for  pleasant. literary  companionship.  Every  thing  must 
bear  upon  one  object, — the  prespching  of  the  Gospel.  Every 
book  that  is  read,  almost,  has  something  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction or  illustration  of  a  sermon. 

The  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  can  be  but  a  fee- 
ble motive.  Ministerial  parity  is  the  doctrine  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Pecuniary  motives  are  equally  uninviting.  Probably  the 
annual  average  compensation  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions throujzbout  the  United  States,  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars,  if  it  does  not  fall  short  of  that  sum.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  a  minister  who  is  governed  by  such 
considerations  ought  to  vacate  his  office. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  Political  Ecimi- 
omy  can  here  find  no  place.  The  radical  aversion  of  men  to 
the  Gospel  shuts  out  that  principle  as  inapplicable. 

But  the  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  present  and  prospective,  may  be  directly  argued 
from  various  considerations. 

In  providing  the  means  of  grace,  we  are  to  remember,  in 
the  first  place,  the  great  number  of  sects.    A  town  of  five  ov 
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ik  dlomaiid  iiihdMtsiilff  aratt  be  tab-difided  imo  tmk  at  % 
docen  parishes.    Two  or  three  hnndred  indiTidiiels  mttec  eei 
up  their  ecelesiaetical  baanere,  md  lead  a  knguisbfiig  life,  k 
order  that  the  rights  of  conscience  may  be  naktaine^  or  that 
soaae  fiiTorite  dogma  may  be  dely  honored.    Tks  diFidkf 
process  extends  to  everjr  part  ef  the  United  Stales.    In  ihe 
iiewljr  settled  regions  it  is  especially  rife.    A  sia^  conmni^ 
kty  IS  frequendy  made  up  not  onlv  of  tbevaTioosseciswineli 
are  indigenous  to  cor  soil»  kit  of  tiiose  of  Oennaa^  Iriahi  or 
Scotch  growth*    Each  is  pertinaciously  attached  to  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  must  have  the  Gospel  preached  k  its  own  waf , 
or  not  at  all.    As  if  these  dimioae  were  not  minute  and  dia> 
ttidiog  enoufffa,  there  k  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  krgeit 
and  moat  enliahtened  denominations,  ceaspleialy  biseeiad 
threuchout  the  United  Slates^  aad  lefosinff  to  meet  together, 
ihou^  adhering  to  the  same  formula  of  oocferiBe  ukI  modes 
of  worship. 

*  In  making  spiritual  pnyrisiou  for  our  countrymen,  tbevo- 
fnre,  this  pecuKarity  must  not  be  o?erlooked.  To  provide  a 
oompeient  clergyman  for  each  one  tboosaad  of  die  popakr 
lion,  though  we  are  now  immensely  shoft  of  that  pronmo, 
k,  in  effect,  to  withhold  the  Gospel  from  the  great  maaa  of 
Aie  people.  We  must  meet  them  as  they  are^  not  as  we 
would  nave  them  be.  We  must  conform  to  thmr  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  would  save  their  souls.  They  most  have 
|ireachers  with  the  technics  of  whose  theology  they  can  sym- 
pathise.  To  deny  tliem  thk,  k  to  exclude  ue  mass  of  them 
from  the  pale  of  salrati  on. 

Again,  the  population  in  some  parts  cf  the  country  will 
necessarily  remain  thin  and  scattered  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  is  the  case  with  large  dktricts  of  the  southern  Sktes. 
Compact  villages,  where  a  thousand  souls  can  enjoy  the  pas- 
toral superintendence  of  a  single  minister,  are  comparatiTely 
rare.  And  in  the  more  densely  peopled  West,  the  restless 
spirit  of  emigration  is  always  at  work,  breakingup  or  weak- 
ening the  organised  churches  and  societies.  The  heaviest 
dmughts  for  new  colonies  are  now  made  upon  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  West.  Ohio  and  Western  New  York  are  re-pro- 
ducing themselves  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Mississippi. . 
Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  barrier  to  this  migratory  life  ex- 
cept the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  w<Md  home  appears  to 
have  lost  all  its  attractions,  or  to  have  been  dropped  mm  the 
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rocabdlary,  and  the  passion  ^ich  has  taken  its  place  m  Ae 
4k)8oqi  fs  that  for  catting  down  the  primeval  forest,  and  of 
piofiginff  into  solitudes  hitherta  ntitisited. 

But  these  roring  Bedaween  of  onr  western  wilds  must  be 
-followed  by  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  must  be 
preserved  from  becoming  the  prey  of  tnouffhtless  ignorance 
or  of  sophistical  infidelity.  Whatever  comfort  they  leave  bo- 
hind  them«  they  must  not  leave  the  institutions  of  the  gospel. 
Whatever  privations  they  shall  suffer  in  their  new,  and, 
for  a  time,  sickly  abode,  tney  must  not  be  bereft  of  that  which 
can  alone  console  the  dying  padrent,  or  carry  the  child's  de- 
parting spirit  to  its  gracious  Saviour.  In  other  words,  this 
restless  love  of  change  and  adventure  will  greatly  augment 
•the  responsibilities  of  Education  and  Home  Mission  Socie- 
ties. Two  or  three  clergymen  will  be  needed  when  other- 
wise one  might  be  sufficrenl. 

Once  more,  this  country,  Kke  Rome,  in  its  perhaps  fabled 
early  history,  is  the  asylum  of  all  nations,  the  resort  of  men 
isf  every  tongue  and  lineage.  Such  is  the  overcrowded  state 
of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  so  near  a  starving  con- 
dition are  multitudes  of  the  population,  so  much  is  human 
liberty  abridged  in  the  old  despotisms  of  the  continent,  so 
-wide-spread  and  flattering  are  tne  reports  there  of  our  demio- 
eratic  equality,  and  otherwise  happy  state,  that  it  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  tide  of  emigration  hitherward  has, 
Dy  no  means,  reached  its  height.  We  are  called  upon  to 
grapple,  not  only  with  the  vice  and  ignorance  which  are  of 
Aative  growth,  but  with  much  of  that  with  which  Europe  is 
borne  dovm. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  colonists,  as  is  well  known, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  which  is  the 
natinral  product  of  the  Papal  system.  Multitudes  of  Protest- 
ants are  such  only  in  name.  They  know  little  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  have  less  sympathy  with  our  civil  and  sacred 
institutions.  This  heterogeneous  mass  are  to  be  approached 
with  candor,  with  all  kindness,  yet  with  the  thorougn  convic- 
tion that  if  they  cannot  be  woven,  and  fused  into  our  system, 
and  made  with  us  one  people,  they  will  constitute  a  most 
malignant  eletnent  for  our  utter  destruction.  Our  only  safe- 
ty is  in  their  conversion.  Insensibility  is  ruin.  If  they  get 
the  mastery  at  our  elections,  retaining  their  European  habits 
and  views,  we  might  as  well  at  once  give  in  our  ailegianceto 
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the  old  man  at  Romey  and  receiTe  aa  our  proleclor  some 
blood-thirsty  Spanish^American  wretch.      We  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other  altematiTO.     The  gospel  must 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  these  millions,  or  we  may 
pluDffe  into  a  sea  of  anarchy  and  blood  like  that  with  which 
the  plains  of  Mexico  haye  been  for  fifty  years  dreocfaed.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  remedy.    There  may  be 
admirable  auxiliaries  to  this,  but  it  is  the  living  voice  which  ia 
to  pierce  the  vast  sepulchves  of  the  spiritually  dead :  it  is 
mingled  human  and   Christian  sympathy,  uttering  itself 
through  the  eye,,  and  giving  vitality  to  every  line  of  the  coun- 
tenance.   We  may  ttuk,  as  we  will,  of  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions ;  we  may  laud  as  we  inay,  ihe 
benefits  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ;  there  never  was, 
and  there  never  willbe,  any  national  civilization  without  the 
inculcation  of  inspired  truth  from  the  living  Ups  and  the  burn- 
ing heart.   Greece  and  Rome  never  were  civilized.    Many  of 
.the  freemen  were ;  but  how  was  it  with  the  women  almost 
without  exception  ?     How  was  it  with  the  slaves,  outnnm- 
beringy  in  some  cases,  the  freemen  twenW  fold !    It  was  the 
civilization  of  the  ape,  the  refinement  of  the  wolf. 

Once  more,  the  lives  of»clergymen  are  shorter  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  they  were  in  the  aays  of  pur  fathers.  There 
.may  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of^  facts  collected,  the  com- 
parison of  which  would  show  how  great  is  the  diminution. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  term  of  minis- 
terial life  is  abridged  several  years  on  an  average.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  f  This  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  is  han- 
dled too  roughly  to  endure.  These  delicate  organs  axe  loo 
often  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  jiot  to  snap  in  sunder. 
How  can  two  sernaons  be  composed  in  six  days,  and  three  be 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  ana  several  lectures  be  delivered 
m  the  week,  and  some  old  feuds  between  church  members 
be  reconciled,  and  pastoral  visitation  gone  over,  without  con- 
suming the  spirit  and  the  body  together  ?  Instead  of  marvel- 
ling  that  one  young  preacher  falls  before  he  has  arrived  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  the  wonder  is  that  scores  of 
others  do  not. 

This  difficultypresses  with  peculiar  weight  upon  oar  west- 
em  brethren.  They  are  often  called  to  perform  the  pastoral 
labor  of  a  county  or  of  half  a  dozen  counties,  leaviug  thek 
fiuniUes  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  sonow,  or 
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bowed  down  under  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  principal 
malady  of  the  country.  It  is  no  refieiin  such  a  case  that  one 
can  preach  without  preparation.  I^  it  not  very  cootferting  to 
the  nerves  of  a  generous  and  high-minded  man  that  he  is  able 
to  give  hia  bearers  husks  on  the  Sabbath,  The  reflection  that 
one's  mind  is  running  to  waste  amid  the  always  beginning, 
never  ending  calls  for  practical  duty,  will  not  be  apt  to 
lengthen  out  the  life  of  a  geifuine  scholar  and  minister.  It  is 
sad  economy  to  send  oi^t  an  army  just  one-fourth  large 
enough.  It  falls  little  short  of  a  wanton  waste  of  spiritual 
power  to  impose  upon  one  man  duties  which  could  crush  two 
men» 

But  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  large  districts  of  our  coun- 
try. While  half  a  dozen  men  are  in  the  process  of  education 
for  the  western  States,  the  two  pr  three  who  were  in  the  field 
have  fallen  into  the  grave,  ac  been  disabled  through  excessive 
labors. 

These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
is,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be,  a  most  deplorable  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Particular  facts, 
showing  the  same  thing,  might  be  multiplied  ahnost  with-* 
out  end.  But  it  is  not  neceissary.  It  seems  like  a  work  of 
supereroffation  to  try  to  prove  so  plain  a  case. 

lU.  Tne  only  remaining  question,  which  we  will  briefly 
consider  is  this  :— ~Are  Education  Societies  fitted  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  at  least  in  part  ?  Is  the  system  upon  Wnicn 
they  proceed  a  wise  one  ? 

In  proof  that  it  is,  weremaik  that  it  is  not  a  modem  inven-* 
tion.  It  has  been  practised  hundreds  of  years  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe,  In  the  University  of  Paris  as 
long  ago  as  the  18th  century,  the  pressure  upon  the  poor  stu- 
dents excited  charitable  benefactors  to  relieve  it  in  an  effec- 
tual manner.  Houses  were  provided  by  individuals,  as  well 
as  by  religious  orders,  in  which  indigent  scholars  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  free  lodgings.  Free  board  was  soon  added,  and  in 
many  cases  small  stipends  or  bursaries,  in  order  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools,  were  procured.  The 
same' system  has  been  pursued,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
Italian,  Scotch,  and  Endish  Universities.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  institutions  one-third  of  the  students  are  so  aided. 
This  generous  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  many  cases 
by  perscms  who  encountered  great  difficulties  themselves  is 
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early  life  from  their  «tniUiied  dfCQBietattoee.  EdooAiw 
Societies  aire  proeeedioff  lheii»  sobetantielly,  upon  a  phbB 
wbich  hae  beea  ia  uee  fire  huodred  v^we*  If  this  oiethod 
of  cbaritsble  aid  had  beeo  unwise,  if  it  had  fbetared  iadolent 
habits,  if  it  bad  weiikeoed  the  sense  of  moial  obii/^atioo, 
^  or  the  motiTes  for  peraonal  exarticm  in  any  considerable 
'  degree^  would  it  not  bafe  been  discoTered  in  less  time 
tb^  five  oenturies  ?  Some  of  the  aUeat  men  in  every  ^* 
partooent  of  Church  and  State  hi  England  received  ibeir  edu- 
cation in  the  oharitable  schools  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
The  names  of  the  Grants  and  the  Thorntons  of  that  country 
are  written  high  on  the  same  imperishable  scroll  as'  the  Ab 
hots,  Boudinols,  Phillipses,  and  Bartleta  of  our  own  land. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  forty-four  atiideoU,  preparing  for 
the  minisUry,  were  iiupporied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  iJni- 
Tersities  by  an  Education  Society,  framed  with  an  exact  sys- 
tem of  rules,  among  whose  trustees  were  Richard  Baxter  mmI 
Ralph  Cudwoftb. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  one,  from  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  ' 

state  of  oar  country.    A  great  proportion  of  the  families  in  the  | 

fioee  Slates,  probably  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  unable  | 

to  defray  the  exp<»aea  of  a  liberal  education  for  their  sons. 
With  frugal  habits  they  can  live  comfortably  from  year  lo 
year.    Ekit  to  dispense  with  the  asssistance  of  the  son,  just  ' 

at  the  age  when  his  services  begin  to  be  valuable,  and  in  ad* 
dition,  to  expend  directly  sii  or  eight  bundled  dollars,  i^  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Occasionally  a  yooi^  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy  will  force  hia  way  over  every  impediment, 
and  become,  as  it  is  said,  the  architect  of  his  own  forlune. 
There  haive  been  instances  of  this  kind  so  marked  that  acme 
have  argued  that  we  might  rely  upon  this  spontaneous,  unas- 
sisted movement  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Eveiy 
youth,  it  has  been  contended,  who  is  woith  educating  will,  in 
seme  way  or  other,  get  the  means.  We  reverse  the  order  of 
Providence  when  we  take  away  the  motives  for  self-relianoa. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  self-auppMing 
plan  succeed  befoie  Education  Societies  were  formed  in  our 
country  ?  Why  were  not  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  full  in 
1816?  On  the  contrary,  why  was  there  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  the  lack  of  ministers,  that  tliere  was  a  simul-  ' 

taneous  inquiry  all  over  the  country :  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Here  was,  certainly,  a  long  and  favorable  time  in  wiiidi  l» 
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tiy  the  eKfmoMBL  Theie  had  been  at  t^e  closo  x>f  the  last 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  eitensi?e  revivals  of 
leligioD*  And  yet  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  remained  moum- 
folly  and  increasingly  deficient.  Why  then  did  not  a  Qompe* 
lent  number  of  these  self-sustaining  men  enter  the  sacred 
profession  ?  The  failure  shows,  indubitably,  tbat.no  adequate , 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  source. 

Again,  the  aid  that  is  rendered  enables  the  student  to  pro*. 
ceed  in  his  calling  without  distracting  anxieties.  Nothing  i» 
more  harassing  to  a  scholar  tha:u  perpetual  pecuniary  embar-. 
rassment,  than  the  dread  of  incurring  liabilities  which  he  has 
no  prospect  of  meeting.  The  mind  must  be  free  in  order  to 
act  well.  Depressioff  anxiety  from  ^y  source  cripples  the 
will,  palsies  the  resofulion,  and  leaves  the  poor  subject,  in 
the  midst  of  his  unaccomplished  studies,  the  prey  pf  melan- 
choly, if  not  of  misanthropy.  There  are  indeed  some  hardy, 
spirits  who  can  climb  over  these  formidable  steeps  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  body  and  an  indomitable  will«  But  their 
education  will  be  marred  and  imperfect.  It  was  a  wise  man 
who  said  that  those  s^rated  themselves  who  would  seek 
and  intermeddle  with  aU  wisdom.  Leisure,  retirensenti  a 
tranquil  state  of  the  emotions,  opportimities  for  acquiring 
habits  of  patient  thinking,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  one 
who  is  to  oe  the  public  teacher  of  his  fellow  men.  He  will 
have  experience  enough  of  the  stormy  ocean  which  be  is  to 
hufiet.  He  will  not  need  to  be  in  the  ministry  morp  than  sii; 
months  to  learn  by  heart  several  chapters  in  the  bcKik  of  hu*. 
man  experience.  How  inestimable,  then,  will  be  those  men- 
tal and  moral  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  way 
with  quiet  decision,  but  which  cannot  be  acquired,  ordinarily, 
if  the  griping  hand  of  poverty  has  been  upon  him  in  his  pre- 
paratory course.  And  if  he  is  properly  educated,  he  will  not 
oe  a  novice  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  He  has  studied, 
those  books  which  have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  book  of  his  own  heart,  and  as  face  answei^ 
eth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

There  are  three  ways  of  rendering  this  assistance ;  through 
private  individuals,  by  a  single  church,  or  by  an  organized 
association.  On  the  first  method,  no  certain  dependence  can 
be  placed.  There  is  little  responsibility.  There  will  be  no 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  cases  of  promising  talent  and  piety. 
And  it  is  generally  an  ungracious  task  to  aj^y  to  an  indivitiU 
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ual  for  peomnry '  aid.  The  most  deserriag  young  men  wooM 
be  least  inclined  to  do  so. 

To  the  second  method,  there  are  insuperable  objections. 
The  members  of  a  church  are  Uable  to  be  biassed  for  or 
against  one  of  their  own  number*  The  youthful  prophet,  in 
these  days,  is  frequently  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
A  church  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  literary  promise 
of  an  individual.  And  then  he  must,  almost  necessarily,  have 
a  feelinff  of  dependence  upon  his  patrons,  which  does  noi  ex* 
ert  the  best  innuenee  upon  his  character.  If  there  is  a  de^ 
dded  failure,  the  cause  itself  will  be  prejudiced  in  the  view 
of  that  church  for  at  least  one  generation. 

Now  an  association  comes  in  to  his  relief,  with  a  well-di- 
gested plan,  witli  rules  which  hare  had  the  lest  of  many 
years'  experiment,  having  no  partialities  for  a  particular  part 
of  the  country,  no  favorite  senunary  of  learning,  but  the  im* 
partial  friend  of  all  that  will  comply  with  its  conditions. 

It)  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  men  of  promis- 
ing piety  and  of  thorough  education.  And  if  there  ever  was 
a  necessity  for  these  two  qualifications,  they  are  indispensa* 
ble  now.  What  but  piety  can  sustain  the  minister  as  he  looks 
over  his  afflicted  and  distracted  country  ?  What  hot  an  un- 
wavering  trust  in  God  can  give  him  the  heart  to  pray  fur  his 
native  land,  when  the  flood-gates  of  the  depravity  of  the  old 
world  are  opened  upon  us,  when  patriotism  in  our  ru- 
lers seems  to  be  merged  in  a  reckless^  party  spirit,  when  pes- 
tilent religious  delusions  are  popular  in  proportion  to  tneir 
absurdity  and  impiety. 

Again,  a  thorough  education  for  the  ministry  was  never 
more  urgently  demanded  than  it  is  now.  Never  had  the 
youthful  preacher  mere  occasion  to  be  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
the  Go8pe].  No  language  can  adequately  express  the  im- 
portance of  his  being  tamiliar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
Cel,  with  their  mutual  relations,  and  with  the  best  methods 
y  which  they  may  be  defended. 

At  no  time  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  it  been  of 
more  vital  consequence  to  him  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  his  stead- 
fastness, or  to  his  power  to  grapple  with  the  disorders  of  the 
present  day.  Scarcely  any  thing  could  furnish  more  perti* 
nent  proofs  and  illustrations  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,. md  of  guiding  the  souls   of  men. 
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So  likewise  in  respect  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  when  multitudes  are  wresting  them  to  their ,  own  de* 
struction,  putting  upon  them  arbitrary  meanings,  deducing 
false  inferences,  placing  their  credibiUty  on  a  sandy  founda* 
•tion,  and  exposing  them  to  become  the  object  of  utter  con- 
,tempt.  How  inoperative,  then,  is  it  upon  every  one  who  goes 
out  into  this  world  of  delusion,  tl)at  ne  should  be  armed  at 
all  points,  well  trained,  thoroughly  furnished. 

But  no  less  imperative  is  it  that  these  youthful  champioivs 
should  not  be  borne  down  by  pecuniary  embarrassments  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  education  ;  that  they  should  be  aided 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  season  of  unbroken  preparation. 

If  there  be  one  agency  which  can  save  our  great  nation 
from  going  the  way  of  every  other  republic — which  can  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming  the  scoff  and  jeer  of  all  coming 
time,  it  is  the  agency  which  might  be  put  forth  in  Educa- 
tion and  Home  Mission  Societies.  The  latter  are  doing  a 
service  to  our  country  worth  more  than  all  our  fleets,  and  ar- 
mies, and  Congresses  combined. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  only  hope  is  in  revivals  of  religion. 
But  can  these  be  expected — we  had  almost  said,  how  are  they 
possible — without  an  able,  stated,  numerous  ministry  ? 
Without  it,  they  are  certain  to  end  in  the  wild  fire  of  the 
fanatic. 

In  pleading  for  the  Education  Society,  we  feel  that  we 
are  pleading  for  one  of  the  two  or  three  instrumentalities 
.which  are  to  save  our  nation,  and  without  which  our  powder 
to  bless  the  pagan  world  cannot  exist.  To  let  it  languish  is 
suicidal.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  an  agency  which 
is  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 

We  feel  no  envy  at  the  success  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Hather  we  rejoice  that  the  friends  of  Christ  have 
gathered  round  her  in  her  darkest  hours,  and  nobly  sustained 
her.  The  churches  of  our  land  have  given  a  most  honorable 
testimony  to  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Bible,  in  contrib- 
uting more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year  of 
pressing  pecuniary  embarrassment.  T\mi  Society  is  of  in- 
estimable benefit  in  awakening  and  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
benevolence.  All  other  institutions  feel  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  this.  No  other  could  supply  her  place.  She  nobly 
goes  in  the  van. 
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At  the  same  time»  her  operations  cannot  proceed  proRper- 
oualy  if  the  Education  Society  is  abandoned.  If  the  imimate 
connection  of  tlie  two  Societies  is  not  seen  now,  it  will  be 
three  years  hence. 

Just  so  will  it  be  with  other  benerolent  Societies.  Jfyoo 
dry  up  the  spring,  you  dry  up  the  streams.  If  you  break 
the  connection  at  one  point,  you  do  at  all  others. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  tliat  the  people  of  the  more  fa- 
Tored  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  of  all  others,  will  be  led  to 
judge  erroneously  in  this  matter,  unless  they  cast  their  eye 
beyond  their  own  small  horizon.  There  is  no  want  of  mlDis- 
ters  here.  Why  the  necessity  of  increasing  ibeir  nomberl 
But  because  there  is  no  lack  of  civil  liberty  in  this  countiy, 
we  might  just  as  well  argue  that  there  is  no  lack  in  Spain,  in 
Austria,  in  Turkey.  Because  we  have  an  abundance  of  food, 
because  the  harvests  are  spreading  and  waving  all  around  us, 
there  are  not  fourteen  hundred  thousand  persons  in  England 
starving  at  this  moment.  Because  we  live  on  a  green 
island,  an  oasis  of  plenty,  there  is  not  a  continent  of  barren 
and  burning  sand  stretching  all  around  us.  Because  we 
happen  to  see  no  spiritual  want,  therefore  there  is  none  in 
our  immense  western  regions. 

But  let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  and  look  over  the  mountain^. 
Let  us  believe  credible  and  overwhelming  testimony.  Let 
our  faith,  if  our  eye  cannot,  affect  our  heart.  Let  us  act  as 
those  oufiht  to  act  who  live,  as  we  had  almost  said,  in  the 
ffanien  of  Eden.  Let  us  feel,  pray,  labor  to  save  oar  be- 
loved country  from  tlie  doom  which  seems  to  be  menacing 
her  more  and  more  every  day. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
Mirsic  Paoorb881tb. 

ByBcT.  Jolm  Richards,  Postor  of  tht  Church  of  Partnouih  CoUoge. 

The  history  of  music,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  in* 
volved  in  obscurity.  As  a  science  we  do  not  know  how  much 
the  ancients  understood  of  it,  and  as  an  art,  to  what  excel- 
lence they  attained  in  the  management  of  instruments  and  the 
voice.  Very  early  music  was  cultivated  as  an  art.  Indeed 
we  have  one  fragmentaiy  notice  of  music  before  the  flood. 
^'  And  Adah  bare  Jabal ;  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And  his  brotber^s  name 
was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle,  the  harp 
and  the  orofln.  The  Egyptians  doubtless  practised  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  the  Hebiews,  at  least 
as  early  as  Miriam  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  saying,  '*  Singunlo  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea."  We  hear  of  a  band  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — ''  At  what  time  ye 
bear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery 
and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath 
set  up."  In  Grecian  times  we  read  of  Timotheus,  the  first, 
and  the  second,  who  ravished  the  ears  of  monarchs  and  people. 

But,  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  music, 
we  do  not  know.  If  they  had  any  method  of  notation  to  ex- 
hibit sourds  to  the  eye,  no  fragments  remain.  Whether  they 
were  acquainted  with  harmony,  or  whether  their  strains  were 
simple  melodies,  we  do  not  know.  The  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  acquainted  wiih  melody  only.  Anoiher 
opinion  strenuously  maintained  is,  that  tVey  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  minor  mode  ;  which  must  have  given  to  their 
music  a  sombre  character.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
reference  to  the  present  character  of  Chinese  music.  This 
nation  seems  to  nave  remained  stationary  in  improvement  for 
many  centuri<es ;  and  so  pertinacious  of  old  customs  are  they, 
and  so  hostile  to  new  ones,  that  we  may  with  much  confi- 
dence study  the  present  in  China,  not  only  as  an  index,  but 
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as  a  pictare  of  the  past,  almost  to  the  days  of  Noah.  But  in 
respect  to  this  nation,  it  is  well  known  that  their  music  is 
confined  to  the  barrenest  melodies,  and  these  in  the  minor 
mode,  making  their  music  as  lugubrious  to  the  ear,  as  liieir 
countenances  are  to  the  eye. 

The  progress  of  music  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the 
close  ottbe  dark  ages  in  Europe,  it  might  be  interestinfir  iq 
trace,  were  there  time ;  but  passing  that  whole  subject,  I  go 
on  to  say  that  the  full  development  of  music,  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  was  reserTed  for  the  western  world  as  its  theatre, 
and  the  three  last  centuries  as  its  period.  Then  and  there 
instruments  were  brousht  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
the  ancient  and  the  micMIe  world  knew  nothing  of, — the  sys- 
tem of  notation,  both  inrented  and  perfected, — the  science  of 
harmony  analyzed  and  displayed, — ^modnlation  from  key  to 
key  ana  from  mode  to  mode  introduced, — ^the  full  power  and 
variety  of  the  hnman  voice  explored,  and  finally  the  union  of 
all  these  in  the  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

That  we  may  not  discourse  to  no  purpose  by  using  terms 
unintelliffible  to  some,  we  digress  to  explain  a  little  tbe  Opera 
and  the  Oratorio.  In  their  musical  characteristics  they  are 
essentially  the  same.  They  differ  specifically  in  this  respect 
*— the  Oratorio  is  sacred,  the  Opera  secular.  Both  are  dra- 
matical ;  and  while  tbe  Opera  admits  more  action  and  exhibi- 
tion of  character,  the  Oratorio  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  drama 
of  narration.  In  both  a  subject  of  thought  is  chosen  and  a 
unity  preserved  throughout.  In  the  Opera  a  fine  example  ia 
found  in  the  Tauberflote  (Magic  Flute)  of  Mozart,  in  the 
Oratorio,  tbe  Messiah  of  Handel  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn. 
In  all  these  the  narration  is  conducted  by  a  series  of  vocal 
recitations,  that  is,  single  voices,  duetts  or  dialogues  of  two 
voices,  terzetts,  of  three  voices,  of  chorusses  and  grand  cho- 
russes,  in  which  many  voices  join  to  give  utterance  to  the 
emotions  which  the  subject  is  supposed  to  inspire.  Tbe 
whole  is  accompanied  by  such  instalments  as  the  genius  of 
the  composer  perceives  will  heighten  the  effect.  That  this 
idea  is  not  fantastic,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  is  manifest  from  the  temple  music  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  a  pattern  was  given 
to  Moses  in  the  mount.  As  examples,  Psalms  2f  th  and  84th, 
in  their  responsive  and  choral  character,  contain  the  elements 
of  the  Oratorio.   More  to  the  purpose,  may  be  adduced  the 
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Oratorio  once  perforaied  in  the  skies  in  the  hearinff  of  the 
riiepberds  of  Bethlehem.  ''  And  lo,  the  angel  of  me  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around 
them  ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them  : 

'  Fear  not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  yoa  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
sball  be  unto  aU  people.  For  unto  you  ia  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, a  SaviouTt  whidi  ia  Cbri^t  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  Mgn  unte 
you ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a. 
manger/  " 

Thus  the  recitation.  Then  the  eheras — "  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
j^sing  God,  and  saying, 

'  Glory  to  God  in  the  hi^est, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  wifl  toward  men.' '' 

At  one  of  the  festivals  at  Rome,  there  is  annually  sung  a 
composition  entitled,  *•  The  Miserere** — a  production  of  great 
power.  The  Popes  had  long  forbid  the  choir  fr6m  furnish- 
mg  a  copy  on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  youthful  Mo- 
sarty  when  first  he  heard  this  production,  went  home  and 
wrote  down  the  whole  from  memoiy  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, as  was  afterwards  tested.  O  that  there  had  been  m 
Mozart — at  least  one — among  those  Bethlehem  shepherds, 
that  we  might  ha?e  had  one  specimen  of  the  music  of  hearen 
for  humble  imitation  here  on  earth  ! 

The  Oratorio,  then,  combines  in  its  plan  all  the  powers  of 
music  as  a  science  and  an  art.  It  was  reserved  for  these 
hte  centuries  to  comprehend  and  undertake  this  grand  enter- 
prise, and  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  one  climax,  the 
elimax  of  esecution,  soon  after  the  days  of  Handel.  At  an 
Ovatorio  in  London,  1791,  there  were  assembled  on  one 
stage  more  than  a  thousand  performers.  Of  these,  563  were 
vocalists,  and  514  instrumentaHsts.    Among  the  latter  were 

260  Violins,  40  Oboes, 

50  Yiola<s  40  Bassoons, 

60  Violoncellos^  12  Horns, 

27  Dble.  Basses,  14  Trumpets, 

&  Drums,  12  Trombones, 

1  Organ. 

In  this  exhibition  it  was  found  that  377  stringed  instni- 
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menti  could  accompany  a  single  Toice  witboot  discoid  or 
false  time,  or  violating  the  due  proportton  of  Tocal  and  insmi* 
mental  sound ; — the  sincrte  voice  and  the  377  stringed  instni- 
ments  produced  one  delightful  blending  of  articulate  and 
inarticulate  sounds.  The  only  deficiency  remarked  was  the 
want  of  sufficient  depth  of  bass ; — ^there  bein^  no  instrameiits 
yet  invented  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  within  the  compass 
of  human  movement,  unaided  by  machinery,  to  produce  a  bass 
proportioned  to  the  other  parts. 

With  an  orchestra  of  such  power  and  variety — ^with  ul 
execution  so  nice,  and  with  the  appearance  of  such  a  genius 
as  Handel,  this  behoved  to  become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
music ;  and  that  it  should  awaken  and  call  into  action  kindrel 

Einius  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  track  of  Handel  followed 
aydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, — all  masters  of  the  Opera, 
masters  of  the  Oratorio, — each  having  his  peculiarities,  so 
distincUy  marked,  that  the  practised  ear  at  once  distinguishes 
and  recognizes  their  several  productions. 

In  the  compositions  of  these  masters  some  confidently  af- 
firm that  the  ultimate  climax  of  the  science  is  attained ;  that 
the  Messiah  of  Handel,  the  creation  of  Haydn,  the  Tauber* 
flote  of  Mozart,  the  Mount  of  Olives  of  Beethoven,  as  musi- 
cal compositions,  will  never  be  surpassed.  From  this  opinion 
I  dissent.  It  may  be  that  the  mathematical  relations  oC 
music  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  rules  of  counter- 
point, based  on  principles  already  known,  as  well  digest^ 
as  they  ever  will  be.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
disregard  rules,  to  soar  above  them,  and,  by  seizing  ho\d  of 
principles  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  common  mind,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  rules.  Then  again,  as  lo  variety  on 
the  basis  of  rules  already  laid  down,  there  is  a  limitless  field. 
Handel  is  not  Haydn,  Haydn  is  not  Mozart,  nor  Mozart 
Beethoven.  In  Beethoven's  mind  there  were  undeveloped 
stores  of  variety,  which  his  deafness  and  premature  deadi 
forbade  the  world  to  enjoy.  What  hinders  the  rise  of  mas- 
ter-minds in  periods  yet  to  come,  who  by  their  variety — ^their 
musical  idiosyncrasy,  shall  astonish  and  delight  the  world 
yet  more  and  more  ? 

Again,  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Miserere,  as  perform- 
ed at  the  SisUne  Chapel  at  Rome,  is  instructive  in  this  riew. 
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Its  power  to  awe»  to  melt,  to  entraoce  is  indescribable,  as 
there  performed.  One  of  the  German  princes  desired  a  per- 
formance of  this  composition  at  his  own  court.  A  true  copy 
was  furnished  and  the  performance  had,  but  with  no  effect ; 
and  so  great  was  the  disappointment  that  the  court  at  Rome 
was  charged  with  sending  a  false  copy.  The  investigation 
showed  that  the  copy  was  a  true  one,  and  that  the  superior 
effect  at  Rome  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  management  of  the 
voice  in  respect  to  quality  of  tone.  While  the  singers  at 
Vienna  struck  the  same  note  in  the  scale,  with  perhaps  the 
same  quantity  of  sound  as  those  at  Rome,  and  observed  all 
the  known  rules  laid  down  in  books,  still  they  missed  the- 
power  of  the  composition  in  not  attaining  the  quality  of  tone 
adapted  to  the  subject,  and  which  the  choir  of  the  Pope  had 

fained  by  long  practice — the  practice  of  a  life — and  tne  tra- 
itionary  teacnings  of  generations.  This  shows  that  the  field 
of  variety  in  music  in  one  respect,  viz.,  quality  of  tone,  is  far 
from  being  explored;  and  in  oiher  respects,  as  modulation, 
time,  key,  force  or  quantity  of  tone,  we  know  it  is  literally  end- 
less. The  peculiarities  of  Handel  and  his  constellation  of 
kindred  genius  may  be  exhausted,  but  oiher  genius  will  arise 
to  strike  out  new  paths  in  composition,  and  open  to  view 
new  modes  of  execution,  to  invent  new  instruments  or  in- 
crease the  power  of  those  already  known. 

Once  more,  the  subjects  on  which  to  found  the  Opera  and  the 
Oratorio  are  not  exhausted.  Has  Handel  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Messiah  ?  or  Haydn  that  of  ihe  Creation  ?  These 
subjects,  either  of  them,  but  especially  the  former,  we  are 
taught  are  inexhaustible.  Now,  it  is  the  subject  that  gives 
the  strongest  impulse  to  genius,  and  music  more  than  beauty 
addresses  itself  to  the  emotions  directly.  It  is  more  adapted 
therefore  to  become  the  handmaid  of  thought ;  and  when  the 
subject  itself  has  thought  that  awakens  emotion — deep  and 
broad,  and  flowing- as  the  sea;  when  such  themes  as,  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein^  and,  God  redeemed  the 
world  when  lost  in  hopeless  captivity ; — we  say,  when  themes 
like  these  are  proposed,  the  mind  pure  and  enthusiastic  alike 
in  music  and  the  thought  cannot  fail  to  kindle,  and  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  exhausted ;  the  music  and  the  thought  will  act 
and  re-act  with  mutual  effect.  The  world  will  yet  see  other 
Oratorios  like  the  Messiah,  and  on  the  same  subject,  that 
will  call  forth  highest  admiration,  as  well  as  become  the 
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means  of  quickening  devodon.  And  in  the  vride  range  of 
diought  which  lies  open  to  the  haman  mind,  especially  in  the 
millennium^  when  all  hearts  shall  be  pure,  is  there  any  limit 
to  subjects  adapted  to  music,  to  be  enforced  alid  aided  by  it  ? 

But  we  turn  to  a  more  interesting  topic.  Whether  or  nor 
music  has  reached  its  climax  in  this  world,  have  we  reason 
to  believe  it  is  destined  to  an  onward  progress  in  the  world 
to  come  ?  We  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
though  the  discussion  of  it  may  lead  to  uncertain  fields  of  hy* 
Dothesis  and  conjecture,  still  it  is  a  region  in  which  one  de- 
lights to  wander,  and  which,  with  proper  guards,  need  not 
exert  any  dangerous  influence  over  us,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  have  a  purifying  and  ennobling  effect. 

The  principles  of  taste  within  us  are  enduring  as  the  soul 
itself — they  are  co-essential,  consubstantial  with  it.  The 
emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  will  be  awakened  within 
us  whenever  the  appropriate  objects  are  presented.  Now, 
hypothesis  and  conjecture  apart,  the  Bible  assures  us  that  in 
the  future  world  we  shall  have  a  body  adapted  to  the  new 
state  that  awaits  us.  *^  There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body."  And  although  the  phrase  spiritual  body  is 
at  first  sight  a  little  contradictory,  the  meaning  doubtless  is, 
that  here  there  is  a'  body  adapted  to  the  present  state,  and 
there  a  body  adapted  to  the  future  state.  It  is  explained  in 
the  context, — "  As  is  the  earthy  such  are  they  which  are 
earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
heavenly."  And  there  can  surely  be  no  question  but  the 
heavenly  body  will  be  a  material  body.  For  it  is  the  very 
body  we  now  possess  that  is  to  rise  from  the  grave  and  as- 
cend up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  even  as  it  was  Christ's 
Teritable  body  that  left  the  tomb,  and  which  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  did  verily  ascend  up  "  till  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  sight."  Still  it  will  be  a  body  changed  in  its  properties, 
endowed  with  new  attributes,  enrobed  with  glory  and  with 
powers  which  in  this  world  it  knew  nothing  of.  And  as  the 
soul  will  be  connected  with  a  body,  it  follows,  almost  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  conversant  with  material  objects.    The 

Seat  and  the  minute,  the  distant  and  the  near,  the  gross  and 
e  subtile  will  come  under  its  observation  ;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  three  lower  senses,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
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tioned  that  that  spiritual  body  will  retain  the  two  noblest  ones 
—the  sight  and  the  hearing.  There  will,  we  think,  be  a  spirit- 
ual ear.  Not  that  the  senses  of  that  body  will  be  limited  to 
t^o — it  may  hav6  many,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  how 
tb  conceive  of.  But  those  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  we  shall 
doubtless  possess;  and  these,  heightened  in  their  powers, 
will  be  inlets  of  ideas  and  conduits  of  emotions  in  some  mea* 
sure  closely  analogous  to  our  perceptions  here.  Man's  chief 
6nd  both  here  and  there  is  to  glorify  God  and  enioy  him* 
Now^  if  the  inspection  of  a  passion-flower  or  a  dew-drop 
awaken  in  us  ideas  of  6od'&  wisdom  and  skill  before  un** 
known,  and  their  beauties  charm  us  with  emotions  of  delight 
before  unfelt,  and  if  the  sight  of  heaven's  concave  produce 
the  same  ideas  and  emotions,  yet  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  sublid[iity,  why  may  we  not  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him 
there  by  similar  observations  of  his  works,  made  under  the 
higher  advantages  of  a  superior  organ.  One  basis  of  eternal 
praise  to  God,  undoubtedly  will  be,  the  display  of  his  glorious 
attributes  through  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Euler*s  theory  of  light  is  that  all  space  is  filled  with  a  sub- 
tile fluid — it  may  be  the  electric  fluid-^and  that  the  vibrations 
of  this  fluid,  by  impulses  from  luminous  bodies,  is  the  source 
of  the  perception  of  light  by  means  of  our  visual  organ.  This 
theory  is  not  without  its  strong  arguments.  Such  a  fluid  may 
be  equally  a  medium  of  sound  to  the  auditory  organ  of  a> 
spiritual  body.  In  short,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
fior  visionary  to  hypothecate,  that  the  spiritual  body  will 
possess  powers  of  music  analogous  to  those  of  this  world, 
out  inconceivably  greater  in  degree.  In  short  we  do  hypothe- 
cate that  there  will  be  an  ear  that  can  appreciate  all  soundlf 
from  the  highest  lo  the  lowest,  and  of  all  variety  of  tone,  thai^ 
distance  will  present  no  obstacle  to  the  consequence  of  sound; 
go  that  the  amphitheatre  for  the  Oratorios  of  heaven  niay  be, 
not  the  contracted  space  which  the  angels  occupied  in  out* 
atmosphere  when  they  sang  ''Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men,''  bat  a  hollow  sphere  equd^  itai 
diameter  to  a  planet's  orbit; — ^that  the  vt>ice  and  other  instru« 
ments  of  producing  sound  will  not  be  like  thesis  of  earthly 
mould — always  getting  out  of  tune,  and  in  their  nature  and 
constitution  imperfect,  but  strong,  aceuvate,  and  m  the  high* 
est  sense  very  good. 
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MoreoTer»  that  the  soul  there,  angmentod  in  its  stores  of 
knowledge  and  enlarged  in  its  capaciiies  of  emotion,  will  be 
in  no  want  of  subjecu  to  explore,  nor  of  power  to  compre- 
hend and  feel  them ;  but  as  genius  here  is  stimulated  to 
highest  strains  of  music,  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  en* 
nobling,  so  it  will  be  there  ;  that  as  the  subjects  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Messiah  are  here  the  most  exalted  subjects,  so 
they  will  be  there ;  that  as  here  they  can  be  but  feebly  com- 
prenended  through  sin  and  earthly  infirmities,  there,  on  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  worthy 
conception  and  worthy  celebration  of  them,  and  that  as  these 
subjects  can  never  be  exhausted,  for  the  reason  that  God's 
creations  are  infinite  in  number,  extent  and  variety,  and  his 
redeeming  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  unfathomable  in  its  depths, 
there  will  be  in  heaven  a  field  of  unknown  variety  and  ever- 
lasting interest. 

On  this  subject  we  may  perhaps  derive  some  light  from 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  This  book  in  its  form  is  scenic 
and  dramatic, — in  short  an  Oratorio,  in  which  the  destinies  of 
the  church,  militant  and  triumphant,  are  represented  from  the 
time  of  John  onwards. 

*'  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  a 
foioe  said,  '  Come  up  hither  and  I  will  show  thee  things  wibeA  mmsi  U 
knmfur.'  *'    Chap.  4 :  1. 

However  commentators  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  this  mysterious  book,  they  seem  to  agree  mainly  in 
this  ^rand  outline ; — ^that  it  foreshows  the  downfall,  first  of 
Judaism,  next  of  Paganism,  and  thirdly  of  Satan  in  sill  other 
forms  of  delusion,  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  church  in  the 
world,  and  its  exaltation  to  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  next* 

These  may  be  called  the  three  acts  of  the  drama.  Some 
make  five  acts  by  introducing  two  into  the  third.  Onecommen* 
tator  calls  the  first  part  of  the  first  act  the  Prolusion^  or  the 
preparation  and  adorning  of  the  scene.  All  this  action  is  a 
series  of  recitations  and  dialogues  between  two  or  more,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  chorusses  aud  grand  cho- 
russes. 

Thus  in  the  Prolusion,  chap,  iv,  we  have  the  quartett  of  the 
four  beasts  before  the  throne, 
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«  Holy,  holy,  holy  LORD  God  Almighty,^ 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 

And  then  the  response  of  the  twenty-four  elders  in  a  semi- 
chorus, 

"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  LORD,  to  receive  gloiy,  and  honor,  and  power ; 
For  thoa  bast  created  all  things, 
And  ior  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

And  again,  chap.  ▼,  when  the  Apostle's  tears  ,are  dried 
because  the  Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah,  has  pre- 
vailed to  open  the  book,  the  elders,  in  semi-chorus,  fall 
down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sing  a  new  song,  saying, 

"  Thoo  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof: 
For  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood. 
Out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
And  hath  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests : 
And  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth." 

And  immediately  was  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne.  This  was  a  full  chorus.  And  what  a 
chorus  it  was !  The  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  (the  square  of  10,000  is  100,000,000,)  and 
thousands  of  thousands ; — saying  with  a  loud  voice, 

<*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

To  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom. 

And  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

But  even  this  is  not  the  fullest  chorus.  There  immediately 
succeeds  another,  of  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  enumera*- 
tion,  and  in  which  the  Apostle  heard  every  creature  which  is 
in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  saying, 

"  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
Be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 
And  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever !" 

To  this  magnificent  chorus  the  four  beasts  again  add  their 
qiiartett,  saying  "  Am£n  :"  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
again  join  in  a  semi-chorus,  falling  down  and  worshipping 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Again,  chap,  vii,  the  chorusses  are  introduced  at  the  sealing 
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of  the  servanUof  God.  A  hundred  and  foTty-foor  thousand 
are  sealed  with  the  mark  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  from  oat 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  These  form  a  dis* 
tinct  chorus  by  themselves — the  representatives  of  the  re- 
deemed from  the  Jewish  church,  and  which  afterwards  sing 
a  '*  new  sons''  on  Mount  Zion,  which  none  but  the  redeemed 
can  learn.  Immediately  after  the  seaUng  of  these  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  the  Apostle  beheld  and  lo,  "  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands  ;  and  cried  with  aloud  voice,  sajring, 

'  Salvation  to  oar  God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  nnto  the 
Umb.' " 

Here  we  have  indeed  the  grand  chorus  of  all  the  redeem* 
ed,  and  we  have  too  the  peculiarity  of  that  new  song  which 
none  but  the  redeemed  could  learn.  It  is.  Salvation  by  grace. 
We  ascribe  our  salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb — not  unto 
ourselves.  It  is  the  same  as,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 

Responsive  to  this  chorus  of  the  redeemed  sings  another 
grand  chorus.  It  is  the  chorns  of  angelB-*-angeIs  themselves 
are  entranced  and  inspired  by  the  wondrous  harmony  of  the 
new  song — "  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne, 
and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the 
throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 

*  Amen !  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 

And  thanksgiving,  and  honor«  and  power,  and  might. 

Be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever !  Amea.'  ** 

Immediately  after  this — the  close  of  the  Prolusion — ^is  a 
recitation  of  one  of  the  elders,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  concern 
ing  the  redeemed,  *'  what  arc'these,  and  whence  come  they  ?^ 

"  These  are  they  which  have  eome  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
ITherefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwett  among  them. 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst  any  mors ;  neither 
shall  the  snn  light  on  them,  nor  any  beat.  For  the  Ijamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  liTing  fowb' 
tains  ofwaten;  and  Qod  Sliall  wipe  awi^  an  tears  iram  th«ir  ^fsa.** 
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In  the  close  of  this  act,  whan  the  fiill  of  Judaism  is  ac- 
complished, at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh 
angel,  we  have  examples  of  two  chorusses,  thus :  "And  there 
were  great  voices  in  heaven  saying : 

'  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
The  kingdoms  of  oor  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ; 
And  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 

7  **  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  «at  before  Ood  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and^worsbipped  God,  saying, 

**  We  give  tbee  thanks,  O  LORD  God  Almighty, 

Which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come ; 

Because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 

And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come, 

And  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged : 

And  that  then  shouldest  giTO  reward  unto  thy  serrants  the  prophets, 

And  to  the  saints  and  them  that  fear  thy.  name,  small  and  great ; 

And  shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.'  " 

In  the  second  act— fall  of  Paganism — there  are  many  ex- 
amples. We  quote  two :  first,  chapter  xv,  where  the  apostle 
saw  '*  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  ;  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass  having  the  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing 
the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Xamb,  saying : 

*  Great  and  manrellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ! 

Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ; 

Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  1 

For  thou  only  art  holy : 
For  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee ; 
For  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.'  *' 

Again,  chapter  xix,  an  angel  comes  forth,  and  with  minute 
and  terrific  detail,  gives  a  recitative  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  Pagan 
persecuting  power  ;  and  then  another  angel  comes  and  con- 
firms the  account  by  a  further  recitative,  and  by  casting  a  mill 
stone  into  the  sea.  And  there  is  heard  a  chorus  qfmuch 
people  in  heaven,  saying : 


u 


Alleluia  !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  vnto  the  LORD. 
For  tme  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  ; 
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For  he  hath  jadged  the  greal  tvbore. 
Which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication, 
And  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  bis  aervants  at  her  taand.** 

**  And  again  they  said  : 

'  Alkhiia.'  ** 

"  And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  And  ihe  four 
and  twenty  elders  and  the  four  beasts  fell  down  and  worship- 
ped God  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  saying : 

'  Amen ;  AUelali.'  " 
**  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying : 


oar  God,  all  ye  his  aenranta. 
And  ye  that  fear  him,  both  amali  and  great' 


It 


And  the  apostle  heard,  obedient  to  this  call,  ''  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying : 

'Allelaia!  for  the  LORD  God  omnipotent  retgneth. 
Let  QB  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him, 
For  the  marriage  of  tUe  Lamb  is  come. 
And  his  wife  haih  made  herself  reatiy.'  " 

After  this,  in  the  third  act,  is  recited  the  overthrow  of  Sa- 
tan and  the  prosperity  of  the  church  on  eartb,  and  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  judgment  day  ;  and  the  act  closes  with  a  mi* 
nute  recitative  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
final  establishment  therein  of  all  the  redeemed — the  church 
triumphant. 

We  see  then  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  recitations, 
duetts  (dialogues)  and  chorusses,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  inslrumenis — *'  harpers  harping  with  their  harps."  In  it 
are  all  the  essentials — it  is  the  true  type  ofthe   Oratorio. 

And  now  is  it  a  merely  fanciful  idea  that  Oratorios  will  be 
performed  in  heaven  ? — that  there  will  be  music  there— music 
of  the  voice,  and  music  upon  strings  ?  Some  doubtless  will 
say,  it  is  merely  fanciful,  and  that  the  language,  imagery  and 
arrangement,  are  only  in  accommodation  to  us  while  here  in 
the  body.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  we  say,  it  is  admitted 
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that,  if  there  be  nothing  material  and  sensible  beyond  this 
world,  still,  God,  in  making  a  t'evelation  showing  thinffs 
that  must  be  hereafter,  would  use  language  such  as  we  could 
understand,  and  employ  figures  and  images  drawn  from  this 
world  to  describe  the  things  of  the  world  to  come :  and  there* 
fore  we  cannot  prove  from  the  language  and  the  images 
merely  that  there  will  be  music  in  the  heavenly  world.  Sat 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  something  material  and  sensi* 
ble  beyond  the  present,  would  not  God  much  mo|[e  employ 
such  language  and  such  images  ?  Now  we  do  know  that 
there  is  something  material  and  sensible  beyond  the  present 
There  is  at  least  a  spiritual  body — a  body  adapted  to  the 
future  state  ; — we  do  know  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven 
with  a  body»  that  that  body  was  at  once  the  pledge  that  the 
bodies  of  all  the  saints  shall  rise,  and  the  type  of  those  spirit- 
ual bodies.  ''  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  him* 
self/'  fiut  why  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  our  Saviour,  fur« 
nished  with  a  body?  and  why  his  saints  furnishec^with  a 
body  like  thereunto  7  Why,  except  that  the  soul  be  aided  by 
the  senses  thereof  in  the  perceptions  of  God's  glories,  and  in 
the  emotions  by  which  it  shall  the  better  love  and  praise 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  the  Lamb  forever? 
To  behold  his  glories,  and  to  sound  forth  and  hear  his  praise  ! 
Surely  these  faculties  will  aid  the  employments,  and  height- 
en the  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  world. 

It  is  not  fanciful  tlien  to  suppose  the  imagery  and  dress  of 
the  Apocalypse  intended  to  convey  to  us  an  idea,  faint  though 
it  be,  of  actual  music  in  the  future  world.  Our  greatest  ten- 
dency to  err  doubtless  is,  in  our  inability  to  conceive  of  the 
po\\er  of  the  celestial  senses,  the  celestial  ear,  the  celestial 
medium  of  sound,  the  celestial  voice,  and  the  celestial  instru- 
ments. The  paucity  and  poverty  of  the  earthly  materials 
with  their  perversion  and  abuse  is  so  constantly  before  our 
minds,  that  it  almost  inevitably  forces  us  to  think  it  derogato- 
ry and  mean  to  transfer  the  conception  of  any  thing  analogous 
to  the  heavenly  world. 

4'here  was  exhibited  in  the  country,  some  twenty  years 
since,  a  company  of  automaton  figures,  that  were  made  to  play 
a  few  airs  upon  horns,  the  clarionett,  flute,  and  one  ariiticial 
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wmdpipe  to  imitate  the  voice :  and  it  was  called  "  Tbb  Sa- 
i«ooN  OF  Apollo.''  The  mechanism  was  ingenious,  but  the 
muaical  effect  mean.  One  codd  not  help  thinking,  that  if 
ihe  ffod  of  the  silver  bow  had  hap[>ened  along  there,  how 
quickly  he  would  have  ^bot  their  heads  off  as  insolent  lam- 
pooners of  bis  art. 

Again,  Beethoven  for  years  of  the  last  period  of  his  life^ 
and  when  perfectly  deaf,  played  on  a  piano  without  strings. 
Here  his  wildest — his  subiimest. strains  were  composed. 
Where  was  the  music  ?  not  in  his  shattered  ear — ^nor  shatter- 
ed instrument,  but  in  his  soul ; — that  without  an  instrument 
and  without  an  ear,  revelled,  with  almost  insane  pleasure,  in 
the  bare  conceptions,  aided  only  by  the  reminiscences  of 
former  sounds. 

Such  facts  show  us  that  the  very  poverty  of  the  earthly 
materials,  and  the  very  disparagement  we  heap  on  them, 
when  we  think  of  the  heavenly,  betrays  the  aspiration  of  the 
mind.  The  mind,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  is  reaching  after  something  which  the  frailly  and 
weakness  of  this  mortal  state  denies.  But  it  expects — it 
desirc%— it  looks  forward  to — a  state,  where  it  shall  drink 
in  its  fill  of  the  emotions  which  it  covets,  .with  aidances  ade- 
quale  to  its  enlarged  desires. 

Therefore,  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  another,  a  glorioi^ 
•theatre,  in  reserve  for  us,  even  a  heavenly;  where,  with  an 
ear  that  will  never  grow  dull,  a  medium  that  will  present  no 
hindrance,  a  voice  that  will  never  break,  a  body  that  >wiii  bear 
all  pressure  of  emotion,  subjects  of  infinite  variety,  extent  and 
grandeur,  drawn  from  God's  creative  and  redemptive  acts ; 
a  scene,  where  we  may  praise  him  with  all  the  powe&s 
of  heart  and  tongue,  where  we  may  go  on  praising  bim  with 
more  and  more  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  and  joy. 

Therefore,  our  believe  that  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalypse  aie 
not  arranged  as  they  are,  merely  in  accommodation  to  our 
eaithly  condition,  but  are  intended  to  shadow  forth  to  us  some 
points  of  real  analogy  between  the  music  we  essay  to  per- 
lorm  here,  and  the  music  of  the  heavenly  world,  that  we  ouiy 
in  the  future  world  in  fact  hear  the  very  chorusses,  and  bear 
some  humble  part  in  them,  which  John,  rapt  in  the  trance  of 
Patmos,  heard.  The  chorus  of  unnumbered  millions,  the 
millions  of  redeemed  sinners  will  be  sung  and  heard  ;  and  it 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  chorus  of  unnumbered  millions  of 
n^ngels,  and  they  both  will  be  like  **  the  voice  of  many  waters 
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and  of  mighty  thunderings  ;^  no  want,  as  in  HandePa  puny 
orchestra  of  a  thousand  performers,  of  bass  deep-toned  enough 
to  balance  other  parts.  There,  genius,  which  in  this  world 
so  quickly  finds  its  limit  through  want  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties, may  soar  at  will;  and  with  faculties  unuke  those  in  this 
world  which  grow  weary  and  give  out,  will  never  need  re- 
freshment or  repair.  There,  one  shall  not  erow  deaf  wkii 
i  Beethoven,  nor  Jinother  die  at  tharty-Bix  with  Mozart,  through 

I  sheer  exhauatioD  of  the  body,  nor  a  third  expire  widi  Haydn 

at  the  aomid  of  cannon  bombardini^  Vtenna ;  but  above  weari- 
ness, confusion  and  wreck  shall  sing  on  and  sing  on,  in  sweet- 
er and  yet  sweeter,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  strains. 

i 

**  There,  no  tongue  shall  silent  be, 

All  shall  join  swqet  harmony. 

That  throagk  heaven,  all  spacious  round, 

;  Praise  to  Uod  may  ever  sound.*' 
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And  here,  there  is  a  solemn  thought.  Can  there  be  music 
liereafter  in  the  soul  that  does  not  love  God  ?  Nay  !  music 
and  hostility  to  God  are  incongruous  ideas.  The  'Oratorios 
of  heaven  will  give  no  pleasure  to  those  in  whose  hearts  the 
love  of  God  does  not  exist.  If  we  enter  the  future  state  un- 
reconciled to  him,  then  farewell  peace,  farewell  joy ;  farewell 
bosannas,  hallelujahs,  praises ;  farewell  the  company  of  the 
redeemed,  the  glorious  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  farewell  the  chorus  of  angelic  be- 
ings ;  farewell  all  that  can  purify  and  ennoble  the  soul.  That 
we  had  enjoyed  something  of  music  here,  and  felt  longings  of 
soul  for  something  far  beyond  what  the  present  state  permit- 
ted to  attain,  but  which  we  .did  hope  to  reach  in  that  better 
and  more  glorious  world  ;  this  will  but  aggravate  our  bitter 
disappointment.  Nay,  the  capacities  of  music,  the  remem- 
brance of  earthly  enierprise  and  enjoyment  in  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,  will  be  turned  into  thorns  and  daggers  of  re- 
morse. O,  the  powers  of  the  immortal  mind  !  its  capacities 
of  joy  !  its  capacities  of  woe  I — solemn  thought !  The  heart 
says,  would  there  were  no  woe  !  But  reason — conscience — 
God — saya  there  is.  One  of  ihe  grand  choriisses  of  the  Apo- 
calypse is,  the  paeans  of  rejoicing  for  the  victory  of  the  Lamb 
over  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Some  of  these  enemies  are 
the  apostate  of  this  world.  **  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  forever  and  ever." 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Critical  Noticxs 

l.^^Sjtecimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  Edited 
fry  Oeorge  Ripley.  Vols.  XII^  XIIL  Human  I^e^ 
or  Practical  Ethics.  From  the  German  of  De  Wette, 
by  Samuel  Osgood.  2  Vols.  Boston  :  James  Mon- 
roe dc  Co.    London  :  Jobn  Green.     1842.  pp.  777. 

Ds  Wette  is  alremdy  known  to  ns  as  a  theologian.  We  tie 
here  made  acquainted  with  him  as  an  ethical  writer.  la  Ger- 
many the  different  systems  of  Moral  Philosophy  are  denomi* 
nated,  the  Sentimental,  the  Rational,  the  Selfish,  the  Dogma- 
tic or  Theological,  and  the  Eclectic.  The  first  writes  the 
philosophy  of  feeling,  and  gives  to  sentiment  the  chief  place 
in  morals,  conferring  on  it  a  supremacy  over  reason.  The 
second  found  its  father  in  Kant,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  almost 
excluding  the  affections,  exalted  the  intellect  above  all  else, 
and  there  placed  the  source  of  morals.  Fichte  almost  froze 
up  the  affections,  and  looked  with  cold  indifference  on  both 
revelation  and  faith.  The  third  lays  expediency  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  moral  system,  and  builds  upon  it  a  vast  pile, 
composed  of  calculations  of  consequences.  The  fourth  sos. 
tains  itself  on  a  rigid  supematuralism,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatically  interpreted,  and  reji^ct* 
ing  all  else  as  the  basis  of  obligation.  The  fi(ih,  or  Eclectic 
School,  to  which  De  Wetie  belongs,  makes  much  of  sentiment* 
but  combines  with  it  somewhat  of  the  rational  system,  and 
even  allows  expediency  a  place.  It  undertakes  to  harmon* 
ize  rather  than  to  separate  theology  and  ethics,  religion  and 
morals,  and  propounds  the  system  of  Christianity  as  the  per; 
fection  of  both. 

Those  interested  in  such  studies,  will  find  in  the  present 
Tolumes,  a  beautiful  richness  of  illusiration,  and  an  extended 
consideration  of  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  although  many 
readers  will  doubtless  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  prin. 
ciples,  as  from  his  application  of  them,  the  book  merits  a  read- 
ing, as  exhibiting  the  views  of  a  philosophical  and  independ- 
ent mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  which  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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De  Wette,  we  think,  is  not  sufficiently  governed  in  hie  eth- 
ics, by  a  regard  for  the  Scriptures.  He  reasons  and  feels  too 
much  independently  of  them ;  and,  althougl\  he  need  not  lay 
in  them  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  he  ought  to  ac« 
knowledge  their  teachings  to  be  right,  and  always  consistent 
with  the  true  foundation  of  rooraui,  whatever  that  may  be. 
That  system  which  contravenes  the  truths  of  revelation,  tbe 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  the  right  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  Veracity,"  we  find  a  looseness,  which 
we  think  the  Bible  will  not  warrant ;  nor  the  moral  conscious- 
ness either.  Falsehood  is  justified  ;  is  represented  as  neces* 
sary.  So  also  on  the  dissertation  on  **  Marriage,''  in  which 
are  some  beautiful  and  excellent  sentiments,  the  author  is  not 
limited  in  his  views  of  divorce  by  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  true  Light,  but  indicates  a  looseness,  which  would 
authorize  frequent  divorces,  and  tend  greatly  to  interrupt  the 
permanency  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  consequently  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  society.  We  prefer  Christ's  lessons  on  this 
subject  to  any  other. 

2. — Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  Edited 
by  George  Ripley.  Vol.  XIV.  Songs  and  Bah 
ladSf  translatedjrom  Uhlandj  Komer^  Burger^  and 
other  German  Lyric  Poets.  With  NottSy  by  Chas, 
T.  Brooks.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  John  Green.     1842.  pp.  400. 

In  this  volume  we  have  presented  to  us  a  string  of  beauti- 
ful pearls ;  not  only  tbe  **  Strung  Pearls"  of  Ruckert,  among 
which  we  find  these  elegani  ones  : 

**  Thoa  none  the  better  art  for  seeking  what  to  blame, 
And  ne'er  wUt  famoas  be  tyy  blsBtiDg  others*  iame, 

"  Tbe  flowers  will  tsU  to  thee  a  sacred,  mystic  story. 
How  moistened  eartlily  dost  can  wear  celestial  glory, . 
Oq  thoasand  stems  is  foand  tbe  love-inscription  graven, 
How  beautifal  is  earth,  when  it  can  image  heaven." 

but  many  a  lovely  one  from  Uhlsnd,  Kdrner,  Schiller,  Noval- 
is,  and  other  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Germany. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the 
publishers  merit  commendation.  We  think  the  volume  well 
worthy  a  place  among  the  selected  poetry  of  the  day.  It  is 
pure  in  its  character  ;  and  although  there  may  be  a  very  few 
sentiments  that  would  not  meet  a  response  in  all  breasts,  the 
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general  tendency  of  the  lyrics  ie  to  the  elevation  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  They  bring  us  into  fellowship  with  nature, 
and  lead  us  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  great  source. 

3. — Herodotus^  from  the  text  of  Sckweighcnuer:  witA  Eng- 
lish Notes.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Wheeler,  A.M.,  Tutor 
in  Greek,  in  Harvard  University,  2  Fob*  Boston : 
James  Munroe,  ic  Co.     1842.  pp.  859. 

The  publishers  of  these  volumes  of  the  father  of  history  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  beauty  of  execution  which  appears  in 
them ;  and  the  labors  of  the  editor  will  call  forth  that  uibute 
•f  praise  which  is  his  due,  for  the  care  manifested  in  present- 
ing  to  scholars  so  beaiiiiful  and  correct  an  edition  of  the  great 
work  of  Herodotus.  Great  pains  hare  evidently  been  taken  in 
the  correction  of  the  sheets,  in  which  the  editor  was  aided  by 
Mr.  Sophocles,  whose  Grammar  is  so  censuntiy  referred  to  in 
the  noies. 

The  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume,  is  from 
Btehr*8  edition,  and  the  Life  of  Herodotus  from  K.  O.  Miiiier's 
History  of  Greek  Literature. 

The  notes  we  think  highly  valuable,  and  generally  just 
such  as  are  needed  in  a  text  book  for  Colleges  ;  yet  from  some 
experience  had  in  teaching  the  Greek  and  other  languages,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  way  made  too  easy  in  some  instances  : 
e.  g.  in  the  first  note,  after  so  critical  an  analysis  of  the  first 
line  ad  is  there  given,  we  should  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
translation  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to  give  it.  So  ia  3,  i,  13, 
ol  -  -  6/  oLpetiyris  ys\Mai  to  obtain  by  violence,  seems  to  us  a  trans- 
latiun  ofthe  words  which  any  student  of  Herodotus  would  al- 
most necessarily  make.  4.  1.  27.  stikvi]  unless.  What  tyro 
would  not  know  that  ?  6.  I.  17.  k^isi]  Translate  here,  empties. 
This  needs  not  to  be  told.  There  are  many  notes  similar  to 
the^e,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  the  pupil 
should  be  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  translation, 
and  should  also  be  obliged  to  refer  frequently  to  his  grammar 
and  lexicon,  rather  tban  be  relieved  from  the  labor  by  a  very 
convenient  note.  It  strikes  us  also  that,  in  1.  1.  8.  it  is  oot 
correct  to  say,  as  the  editor  does,  M]  denotes  coming  by  land 
to.  All  thatsr/  denotes  there  is  to :  and  the  '  coming  by  land,* 
should  have  been  given  as  expletins,  and  embraced  in  the 
V  marks  which  follow  on  Voltaire's  mistake,  or  else  have 
onie  under  &rixofjb4vou^. 

Jean  Paul  says  :  **  So  much  toil  and  trouble  are  never  sav- 
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ed  as  when  the  pupil  relies  on  the  book  as  a  viearius  or  adjunct 
of  the  teacher." 

4.— Thoughts  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,  by  R.  C. 
Waterston.  Beaton  :  Crocker  &  Ruggles,  and  Bil- 
liard, Gray  &  Co.  1842.  pp.  317. 

Here  is  a  book  of  truly  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
ful thoughts,  on  interesting  subjects — such  as  Childhood—- 
Growth  of  Mind — ^Religious  Education — Moral  and  Spiritual 
Culture  in  Day  Schools— Home^—Lofe  of  Nature — ^Death  of 
Children,  eto.  Our  notice  is  necessarily  brief,  but  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  Mr.  Waterston's  pages  will  afford  him 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  perusaL  In  the  book,  such  truths 
as  the  following  abound :  "  In  the  great  work  of  educating 
mind,  let  us  remember  that  nothing  is  worthy  that  name, 
which  deea  not  begin  and  end  with  God." 

6. — An  Essay  on   Transcendentalism,    Boston:  Crocker 
&  Ruggles.  1842.  pp.  104. 

This  is  a  little  book,  and  a  curious  book,  and,  we  think,  a 
useless  and  hurtful  book.  If  the  principles  and  the  religion 
taught  here  are  the  consequents  of  transcendentalism  in  phi- 
losophy, then  wo  to  the  man  who  is  a  transcendentalist !  The 
author  of  this  book  is  out  upon  the  vasty  deep,  in  a  stormy 
night,  without  star  or  compass,  and,  unless  Heafen  avert, 
must  be  wrecked  on  the  breakers  of  pantheism.  This  trans- 
cendentalism we  have  feared  ;,  for  some,  nnder  its  influence, 
seem  to  be  swinging  loose  from  the  only  safe  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast !  It  is  a  queer  thing  at  best- 
sea-serpent  like,  here,  tbere«  everywhere,  nowhere.  One 
moment  you  see  his  head — or  you  think  yon  do—then  his  tail, 
then  his  full  length  figure — and  it  is  monstrous — then  you  are 
sure  you  have  him,  bat  he  is  off  in  the  deep  green  seas,  far 
away  out  of  sight.  The  writer  of  this  small  volume,  however, 
believes  he  has  at  length  secured  him,  and  is  showing  him 
off  as  a  rare  thing.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  thing  he  has, 
which  he  calls  Transcendentalism,  are  these  :  '*  It  has  noth* 
log  to  do  with  the  trinity  or  unity,  the  humanity  or  divinity 
of  the  Saviour.*'  "  The  most  religious  man  may  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  and  many  other  such  things."  '*  The  great 
mass  of  men  are  governed  by  the  instinctive  sense  and  love 
of  God."  "It  adopts  no  rules  of  faith  or  practice."  '*  It  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  not  the 
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result  or  human  perfectioQ.**  **  All  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  the 
word  of  God.  If  presented  as  suchi  it  must  be  rejected.''  Tan- 
turn  sufficit. 

6. — Life  of  Jeitn  Paul  Frederic  Richier.  Coimnledfrom 
various  sources.  Together  with  his  AvMriography. 
Translated  from  the  German.  2  vols,  Boston : 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1842.  pp.  721. 

The  life  of  Jean  Paul  is  here  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
style  praiseworthy  to  the  publishers,  and  the  translation,  we 
think,  conimendable«  yet  not  as  well  expressed  as  it  might 
have  been  in  some  instances.  For  example  :  **  Once  he  read 
it  whilst  his  father  was  giving  a  week-day's  aermon,  lying 
upon  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft.**  This  makes  the  father  to 
be  lying  on  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft,  while  delivering  his 
sermon — rather  a  singular  position,  and  an  audience  of  emp- 
tiness ! 

But  the  volumes  will  doubtless  be  sought  after  by  the  read- 
ing community,  containing  as  they  do  the  Autobiography  and 
Life  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age.  Few  there 
must  be,  who  have  not  heard  of  Jean  PanU  and  who  have  not 
read  occasionally  extracts  from  his  beautiful  writings,  which 
have  excited  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him. 
His  name  is  among  the  household  words  of  Germany :  and 
well  may  it  be,  for  few  have  exercised  more  influence  over 
the  German  mind.  He  wa«  a  poet,  but  not  a  rhymer.  His 
sentiments  are  uniformly  clothed  in  the  prosaic  dress*  but  oft* 
en  breathe  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

7. — Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  By  M.  Stuart, 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ando- 
ver  :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell.  1842.  pp.  146. 

Few  men  in  this  country  are  as  well  qualified  to  write 
**  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,**  as  the  author  of 
the  present  volume.  The  science  of  hermenoutics  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  sound  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures*  and  to 
that  Professor  Stuart  has  devoted  a  long  life,  furnished  with 
the  means  of  access  to  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  All 
men  are  liable  to  err,  but  certainly  he,  who  is  most  familiar 
with  the  languages  in  which  books  are  written,  the  laws  of 
those  langusf^es.  and  the  usus  lotfuendi  of  the  people  who  use 
them,  ifit  cater  is  paribus f  best  qualified  to  unfold  the  meaning  oi 
those  books. 
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Tet  some  deem  themseWes  fully  competent  to  pronouncot 
with  poeitiveneBSy  on  the  signification  of  a  text,  or  the  intent 
of  a  prophecy,  althoagh  they  know  but  little  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  language,  and  nothing  at  all  of  those  of  the  Ian* 
guages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  penned.  Piety  is  an  ex* 
cellent  and  a  necessary  qualification  of  an  interpreter  of  God's 
word,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Indeed  a  man 
may  be  a  yery  pious,  godly  man,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  ex- 
positor of  the  sacred  canon.  But  we  intend  no  dissertation  on 
this  subject. 

Professor  Stuart's  Hints  are  well  worthy  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  philologists,  and  of  all  who  profess  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  Prophecies.  For  cur  own  part,  we 
are  disposed  to  entertain  the  same  Tiews  of  the  douole  sense 
with  the  author ;  and  as  to  his  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
time,  days^  months,  years,  etc.,  we  find  more  to  favor  it,  than 
we  had  supposed  we  should.  Yet,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that 
God  having  once  announced  to  a  prophet,  and  he  to  the  peo* 
pie,  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
same  people  afterwards  to  recur  to  this  announcement  and  put 
the  same  interpretation  on  expressions  of  time,  in  other  pro- 
phecies. And,  in  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  such  wouldbe 
the  natural  understanding,  unless  there  were  an  intimation  of 
the  contrary,  or  the  context  imperatively  demanded  the  ordina- 
ry acceptation  of  the  terms.  The  subject  calls  for  investigation. 

S.^^Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  George  Duffield,  Pas^ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit. 
New  York :  Dayton  &  Wewman.  1842.  pp.  434. 

This  volume  is  no  crude  affair,  nor  the  result  of  hasty 
thought,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  used  to  close  think- 
ing, and  thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Duffield  has  made  the 
prophecies  a  subject  of  study  for  many  years,  and  has  long 
entertained  the  opinion  that  Christ's  second  advent  will  be 
personal  and  pre-milleniah  His  subsequent  and  latest 
researches  have  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  :  and  deeming 
it  of  much  importance,  he  has  here  given  to  the  world  the 
reasons  which  operate  in  producing  this  conviction  in  his 
mind.  Those  reasons  need  to  be  well  weighed,  and  coming 
from  such  a  source,  they  will  doubtless  secure  the  attention 
they  merit.  The  topics  are^  Duty  of  Studying  the  Prophecies 
— System  of  Interpretation — Outline  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Literal  Systems  of  Interpreting  the  Prophecies*— Traditionary 
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Histoty— FriBcipl«8  appHed  and  Sactmd  Conhig  of  Cbrist 
•Jhown  to  be  Pre-millenial— -Nature  of  the  Day  of  JBd^ment-^ 
Seaaofi  and  Signs  of  Christ'a  Coming— -Skeptic's  Objection.— 
Voder  these  topics  there  is  no  small  anonnl  of  learning  ex. 
liibited.    We  shonld  be  pleased  to  see  the  work  revieired. 

9.-^77ke  Claims  of  "  Episcopal  Bishops^  examined  in  a 
Series  of  Letters^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mc 
Coskry^  D,  Z).^  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Michigan.  By  George  Duffield^  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presoyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  Second 
Edition.  New  xotk  :  Dayton  &.  Newaian.  1842. 
pp.  316* 

This  Tolnmey  by  the  same  author  as  the  aboTo,  will  unqnea- 
tienably  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  composed  of  sixteen 
Letters,  addreased  to  Bishop  McCoskry,  in  reply  to  a  sermon 

E reached  by  the  Bishop*  in  whieh  he  andertakea  to  prove 
piscopal  Bishops  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
•xclusion  of  other  Protestant  ministers.  Mr.  Duffield  was  re- 
qnested  by  a  number  of  his  people  to  notice  the  Sermon,  as  it 
•oemed  to  require  it.  He  consented,  and  haa  briefly  and  ef^ 
fecioally  gone  o? er  the  ground  of  controToray  between  Epis* 
eopslians  and  other  Protestant  Churches*  We  cannot  hers 
enter  iato  the  details  of  the  argument,  but  think  our  Episcopal 
friends  will  find  it  a  hard  bone  to  gnaw,  and  fear  that,  in  the 
attempt,  they  will  wear  off  some  of  their  ivory  teeth.  From 
jMresent  indications,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  assumptions  of  those,  who  claim  for  (hemselres  all 
Apostolic  gifts,  and  acknowledge  no  covenanted  blessings 
without  the  pale  of  their  own  church.  This  book  offers  to 
those,  who  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  subject,  a  convenient 
panoply,  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  ward  of  all  the  darts 
of  their  opponents.  We  ought  to  say,  that  the  Bishop's  ser^ 
mon  is  bound  up  with  the  Letters,  so  that  both  may  be  seen 
side  by  side. 

10. — Life  and  History  of  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason  ;  inter* 
spersed  with  Hints  to  Parents  and  Intructorson  the 
TVaining  and  Education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By 
Denison  Olmsted^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Day* 
ton  dc  Newman.    1842.    pp.  252. 

We  are  in  this  volume  reminded,  that  the  light  dews  of 
morning,  which  repose  so  gracefuDy  on  the  petals  of  flowers 
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• 
aad  spim  of  gxasa^  mod  refleel  so  beautiMly  the  early  mys 
of  the  rising  sun,  soon  evanish  before  those  rmys  ;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  lorely  forms  of  earth  &de  soonest  away. 
Boeh  was  E.  P.  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  mennotr.  Of  a 
delicate  sirncture  of  body,  of  fine  sensibilities,  of  pre-eminenl 
genius,  of  soaring  intellect,  of  high  aspirations,  earth  was  his 
home  bat  a  little  while.  He  shone  upon  it  like  some  brilliant 
dew-drop,  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven,  bnt  soon  paased 
away*  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  third  heavens,  and  moaat^ 
ed  among  the  stars,  on  which  his  admiring  gaze  was  so 
often  fixed.  With  how  clear  a  vision,  and  with  what  amazing 
glory,  must  he  now  contemplate  those  reflections  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah ! 

Professor  Olmstsd  says,  with  truth:  "The  impressioa 
made  by  his  writings,  is  that  of  a  disposition  artless,  aflfec* 
lionate,  and  benevolent ;  of  a  heart  fraoght  with  noble  and  • 
exalted  purposes,  and  strongly  imbued  by  nature  with  the  love 
of  truth ;  and  of  intellectual  capacities  of  the  highest  order 
and  finest  proportions." 

11. — Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.  /?., 
jif.  R.  L  A.  etc.  etc.  An  American  Edition^  with 
Additions  and  Corrections^by  John  William  Draper^ 
M.  D.y  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Vniversiljf 
of  New  York,  etc.  etc.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1843.    pp.  704. 

This  work  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  Universities,  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  seems  to  us,  on  a  hasty  review  of  it,  weH 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  sufliciently  extended  to  unfold 
the  present  state  of  the  science  in  its  different  relations,  and 
as  brief  as  it  could  be  without  the  omission  of  much  that 
is  essential  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  The  gene- 
ral principles  and  facts  of  the  science  are  here  unfolded  and 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  its  spplications  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology  are  treated  of  in  accordance  with  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

12.— iintmoT  Chemistry^  or  Organic  Chemistry  tn  its  appli- 
cations to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus 
Liebig,  M.  2>.,  Ph  Z).,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R,  L  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  manuscript  by  William 
Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.R.  I.  A.  etc.  New 
York  :    Wiley  &,  Putnam.    1 842.  pp.  356. 

A  note  at  the  begiiiaiBg  of  the  book  says :  *  This  edition  is 
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printed  from  the  eorrecied  London  copji  and  is  complete,  widi 
ail  the  additions,* 

The  mpplication  of  Chemistry  to  Physioloi^  and  Pathology 
is  comparatively  a  recent  application  of  it,  and,  Qoqoestiooft- 
biy,  one  of  the  most  interesting.  When  this  idence  comes 
to  aid  us  in  discovering  the  proper  functions  of  our  sever- 
ai  organs,  the  exact  relations  of  different  kinds  of  food  to  the 
human  organism,  and  their  precise  influences  on  disease; 
when  it  discovers  that  the  fat  of  the  animal  system  is  made 
out  of  sugar,  etc.  etc.,  it  is  coming  near  home  to  all  of  ns,  and 
must  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  per- 
sons.   Let  such  read  and  study  this  book. 

18.—"  Principalities  and  Powers  in  Heaverdtf  PlacesP 
By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  With  an  Introduction,  hf 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  New  York :  John 
S.  Taylor,  &  Co.     1842.  pp.  298. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  works  hare  hitherto  been  among  the 
roost  popular  of  foreign  authors ;  and  the  present  volume,  we 
think,  will  be  equally  so.  The  subject  is  unusual  in  these 
days,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  the  more  needful. 
And  the  fact  that  the  authoress  has  taken  the  Bible  as  her 
only  guide,  without  consultiug  commentators,  will  excite  a 
special  interest  to  know  the  results  of  her  inquiries.  Parti, 
treats  of  Evil  Spirits.  Part  11.  of  Holy  Angels.  The  nature 
and  relations  of  both  are  fully  considered ;  and  we  hope  those 
who  are  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
will  read  this  book,  and  ponder  well  the  Scriptural  eridence 
of  their  existence  and  activity.  We  are  inclined  to  beUeve, 
that  they  have  much  more  to  do  in  the  management  of  this 
world  than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and  if  they  nave,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  of  it.  Th©  fact  that  we  cannot  see 
an  evil  spirit,  is  no  evidence  of  its  non-existence— that  we 
cannot  feel  it,  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  nigh,  even  at  the  door 
of  our  hearts. 

U.—  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Chwrch  of  En- 
gland. By  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  A,  late  LordBtshop 
of  Salisbury.     With  the  Collection  of  Records,  and 


vols.    New  York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  184i 
The  publishers  merit  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  this 
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beautiful  edition  of  Bishop  Burnet's  celebrated  History  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  issued  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  in 
large,  clear  type,  and  on  good  paper ;  so  that  those  who  read 
it  in  youth,  and  wish  now,  in  old  age,  to  re-peruse  it,  will  find 
it  well  adapted  to  their  impaired  vision.  This  History  has  so 
long  been  a  standard  work  among  Protestants,  and  its  charac- 
ter so  well  known,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  more  than  to 
announce  its  re«publication.  And  yet  we  should  be  glad  to 
dwell  a  little  on  its  merits,  had  we  the  requisite  ppace.  We 
can  only  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  editor's  preface. 
'*  Scarcely  any  other  book  of  equal  importance,  perhaps, 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  preliminary  explanations,  as  this 
great  work.  And  it  must  often,  we  think,  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  just  surprise  to  the  readers  of  this  History,  that,  in  the 
editions  hitherto  published,  the  errors  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  have  been  reprinted,  which  the  author  himself  no- 
ticed at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  In  the  present  edition, 
the  text  will  be  found  corrected  as  it  should  be,  and  many 
explanatory  notes  added  throughout  the  work,"  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  price  of  ihe  fonr  volumes  is  eight 
dollars. 

15, — General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe^  from  ihe 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolu' 
tion.  By  M,  Guizot^  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Faculty  of  Literature  at  raris,  and  Minister  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction.  Third  American,  from  the  second 
English  edition,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  C.  S, 
Henry,  D.  D.  New  York :  D,  Appleton  &  Co., 
1842.     pp.  316. 

This  being  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  repeating  what  has  been  said  before,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  public  attention.  The  author  is  so  well  known, 
and  his  talents  so  highly  appreciated,  that  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  sufficient  recommendation.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  history,  a  mere  tissue  of  facts  ;  but  rather,  presum- 
ing the  facts  to  be  known,  it  is  a  philosophic  generalization  of 
them,  an  investigation  of  their  causes  and  consequences,  an 
embodyment  of  the  spiritual  of  history,  a  revelation  of  the  in- 
terior movements.  Some  such  work  needs  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  more  general  histories,  or  rather  subsequent- 
ly  to  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  particu- 
lar period.  In  this  relation  it  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
text  book  in  Colleges  ;  we  should  say,  in  the  higher  classes. 
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16, — A  Rom&ic  Chrammar^  accompanied  by  a  ChrestomaUw^ 
with  a  Vocabulary.  By  E*  A.  SophodeSy  A.  A 
Hartford  :  H.  Huntington,  Jan.,  1842.    pp.  264. 

This  Grammar  of  the  modern  Greek,  coming  from  a  native 
Greek,  and  one  who  hae  already  proved  his  skill  in  the  con« 
struction  of  a  Grammar  of  the  ancient  language,  mast  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  superior  to  any  of  those  previously  current.  Our 
examination  of  it  has  satisfied  ue  that  it  will  lumisk  the  hest 
aid  to  those,  who  design  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  relic  of  the  beautiful  language  of  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  Italisn  to  the 
Latin.  Greek  scholars  will  very  readily  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Romaic,  just  as  Latin  acholars  find  little  difficulty  in 
learning  the  Italian.  We  presume  this  language  will  ulti- 
mately be  numbered  amongat  those  modern  tongues  which  it 
will  be  thought  desirable  to  know« 

17. — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lundie  Ihmcan  ;  being  RecoU 
lections  of  a  Daughter.  Bu  her  Mother.  From  tie 
second  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York  :  Robert  Car- 
ter, 1842.    pp.  268. 

We  have  seldom  experienced  as  much  pleasnre  in  reading 
a  memoir  as  this  has  afforded  us.  We  could  desire  that  every 
youthful  Christian  especially,  might  have  the  gratification  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  perusal.  Such  humility  and  loveliness 
have  seldom  existed  in  union  with  so  much  refinemeot  of  mind 
and  taste,  prompting  so  many  caresses  on  the  part  of  admir« 
ers.  Mrs.  Duncan  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  transparent 
characters  with  which  we  have  ever  become  acquainted.  She 
lived  and  died  an  humble  disciple  of  Jesus.  The  Tablet  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Cleish  well  describes  her :  '*  In  the 
morning  of  her  life,  the  sweet  afiections  of  her  heart,  snd 
every  energy  of  a  powerful  and  highly  refined  intellect,  were 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ." 

**  Lovely  alike  in  person  and  in  character,  she  discharged 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother,  and  prayer- 
fully sought  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  usefulness 
among  the  people  of  this  parish  ;  till,  unexpectedly,  but  not 
unprepared,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  5ih  day  of  Janua- 
ry, A.  D.  1840,  aged  25.*» 

We  must  add  that,  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  some 
beautiful  poetry,  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  very 
young  children,  than  most  of  the  hymns  io  our  juvenile  col- 
lections. 
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18.-*<Sacreci  Songs^for  Family  and  Social  Worship  ;  com' 
prising  the  most  approved  Spiritual  Hymns^  with 
chaste  and  popular  tunes.  Published  by  the  Ameri« 
can  Tract  society.     1842.  pp.  343. 

^*  The  design  of  this  work,"  as  expressed  in  the  Preface*  **  is 
to  promote  devotional  singing  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  and 
HI  meetings  for  social  worship.  The  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  selection  of  Spiritual  Hymns,  classified  in  the  order  of  sub- 
jects,  with  a  nice  adaptation  of  chaste  and  popular  tunes,  of 
sufficient  number  and  variety  to  meet  existing  wants."  The 
Committee  have  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Messrs.  Hast- 
ings, Mason,  Kingstey,  Pond,  and  other  celebrated  authors  mt 
sacred  music.  We  are  much  pleased,  both  with  the  hymM 
and  the  miisic. 

19. — The  Way  qf  Life.  By  Charles  Hodge^Professorm 
the  Theological  Seminary y  Princeton^  N.  J.  Writ' 
tenfor  the  Am,  S.  S.  Union,  and  revised  by  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Publication.  American  IS unday  School 
Union,  rhiladelphia.    1842.  pp.  343. 


The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  embracing  the  fol- 
\  lowing  topics  : — The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God — Sin— 

[  Causes   of  indifference  to  the  charge  of  Sin — Conviction  of 

\  Sin — Justi6cation — Faith  •^Repentance — Profession    of    Ro> 

p  Hgion— Holy  Living.     An  enquirer  after  the  way  of  Life,  wiD 

(  here  find  counsel  on  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  his 

spiritual  interests  ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  work  will  be 
instrumental  in  directing  many  a  wanderer  into  the  right  path. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  chaste  and  perspicuous,  and  his 
method  of  treating  his  subjects  clear,  forcible,  and  impressive. 
Professor  Hodge  has  here,  undoubtedly,  performed  a  gnod 
work,  which  will  cause  his  nan^o  to  go  doun  to  future  gene. 
rations,  and  embalm  \\  in  the  memory  of  multitudes.  The  book 
is  as  free  from  peculiar  views  as  it  could  well  be,  and  conse- 
quently has  met  the  approbation  of  all  schools.  There  are  ex. 
press  ions  in  it,  to  which  some  would  perhaps  object,  but,  on 
the  whole, the  performance  is  commendable  ;  and  the  spiritof 
it  is  such  as  will  secure  a  candid  reading. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

LiTBRAJtT  iNTELLiaEIfCK. 

CBfetmans. 

The  *•  ArchiT^  of  tbe  city  was  blown  up  with  the  **  Rathhans,**  at  Ram- 
burg)  and  with  it  many  moat  Taluable  doomnenta  eonneeted  with  the  hi»> 
lory,  not  only  of  Hamborg,  but  of  all  the  other  principal  cities  and  statea 
of  Europe,  more  panicolarly  of  England,  have  perished.— Wilhelm  Sehtegd 
announoea  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modem  India.— 
The  UniTorsity  of  TMngtn,  a  few  weeka  ago,  received  a  present  €rom  the 
Directors  of  the  EngliahEast  India  Company,  of  atz^-serea  Onental 
works,  chielly  in  Sanacrit,  pnntad  at  Calcutta. 

In  a  marsh,  in  the  dncby  of  Limburg,  a  wooden  bridge,  1850  ells  long, 
and  about  three  ella  broad,  haa  been  diaooTCred.  The  principal  beams  are 
aa  hard  as  stone,  but  the  cross-beams  are  completely  decayed.  They  are 
oovered  with  an  unctuous  mass,  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  cement. 

prance* 

liarahal  Soolt  haa  appointed  a  Commission  charged  to  draw  up  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Berber  or  Kabyle  lan- 
guage It  haa  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  various  dialects  of  Aliica 
were  more  or  less  corruptions  of  the  old  Arabic.  This  error  haa  now  been 
satisfactorily  removed.  They  bear  no  aimilitode  either  to  the  Arabic,  the 
Coptic,  or  the  Hebrew,  though  a  few  Arabic  roots  have  been  admitted  into 
them. — In  tbe  Royal  Library  at  Paria,  a  Bohemian  maooscript  waa 
lately  diacoYered,  containing  several  theological  essays  by  John  Hoss. 

Xtals* 

A  woric  of  flome  importance  to  the  seientil&c  world  haa  just  been  pnb- 
liahed,  namely,  a  description  of  all  the  obelisks  of  Rome,  accompanied  by 
aa  complete  an  ezplapation  as  the  recent  discoveries  relative  to  the  Hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  permitted. 

C9nf  teti  States. 

Allen,  Morrill  db  Ward  well  will  shortly  publish  at  the  Codman  press  : 
A  Grammar  of  the  German  I<angnage.  By  Geo.  H.  Noebden,  L.  L.  D., 
etc.  From  the  eighth  London  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  F.  BtalloUotaky, 
Ph.  D.  Revised  and  conformed  to  the  present  state  of  German  Philology. 
By  Barnaa  Scares,  President  of  the  Newton  Theol.  Seminary.— James 
Munroe  dt  Co.  have  in  press  The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  with  Notes  by  Prof. 
Wnolsey  : — also  a  new  vol.  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  ia 
England,  Scotland  and  France,  with  engravings. — ^The  next  number  of  the 
Biblicai  Repositorr  will  contain  the  concluding  article  on  Baptism  fay 
Preaideat  Beecher. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  VIII. 


A. 

AcUt  87: 17,  on  onexprMMian  in,  405; 
remarks  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  Plato  405;  another  passage  in 
Plato  406;  these  passages  iUas- 
trate  the  meaniog  of  the  word 
M^ufia,  407;  the  commoo  sense 
of  the  word  409. 

Age  of  the  worldt  by  R.  C.  Shimeall, 
noticed  263. 

tdmeriean  Board  of  Foreign  MtMsiotis, 
Traey'9  History  of,  noticed  248. 

Azazel,  or  the  Levitieal  Scape- Goat ; 
a  critical  exposition  of  Leviticas 
16:5—10  by  Professor  Bush;*an 
apology  116;  a  new  interpretation 
117;  etymology  of  Azazel  119; 
principal  explanations  which  have 
been  given  110;  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  nor  of  the  scape-goat  120; 
but  an  evil  demon  122;  authorities, 
*— the  Septiiagint  122;  why  was 
the  goat  devoted  to  Azazel  125; 
typical  import  127;  this  view  very 
ancient  128;  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  Chrises  official  char- 
acter 129;  a  new  complexion 
given  to  the  whole  passage  131; 
objections  answered  132. 

B. 

Barnes,  Rev,  Albert,  examination  of 
Prof.  Stuart  on  Heb.  ix.  16 — 18, 
51;  examined  by  Prof.  Stuart  356. 

Beeeher,  Miss  Caiharine  K,  Letters 
to  Domestics,  noticed  265. 

Biblical  Retearehsa  in  Palestine,  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  first  supplement, 
new  information  from  Mr.  Smith 
and  others  219;  Basin  of  £l-HuJeh 
and  its  vicinity  220;  sources  of  the 
Jordan  :^21;  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  6ui,  224;  Jerusalem, 
ancient  subterranean  gateway, 
226;  discoveries  by  Mr.  Wolcott 
227;  fountain  under  the  mosque 


231;  aqueduct  from  Solomoit*8 
pool  230;  tombs  of  the  Judges 
239;  of  the  prophets  240;  a  former 
tower  241;  a  correction  242. 

Blanchard,  Rev.  J.,  Review  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva* 
tion  413. 

^unt,  Henry,  M.  A,,  Family  Expo- 
sition of  the  Pentateuch,  noticed 
255. 

Buchanan^s  Comfort  in  Afflictions, 
noticed  247. 

Burnet,  John  B.,  on  instmoting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  269. 

Burners  Exposition  of  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  noticed  257. 

Bush,  Prof.  George,  on  the  Levitieal 
Scape-goat  116;  Millenium  of  the 
Apocalypse,  noticed  245. 

Butler,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  C.  L. 
the  works  of,  noticed  249. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  religious  senti- 
ments of  382;  a  man*8  religion 
the  chief  fact  respecting  him  383; 
the  inquiiy  proper  883;  Carlyle 
extensively  read,  his  German  ten- 
dency 384;  his  lamentations  385; 

'  about  religion  386;  God  explained 
away  387;  irreverence  388;  heart- 
less literature  389;  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  Bentham  390; 
Carlyle*8  views  of  men  391;  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  dec.  392;  his  opin- 
ion of  Christ  concealed  893; 
would  deplore  the  ill  effects  of  his 
writings  394;  his  view  of  Napo- 
leon 395;  of  men  of  all  countries 
396;  his  opposition  to  particular 
creeds  399;  what  then  are  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  401;  they  are 
opposed  to  orthodox  Christianity 
402. 
Clark,  Reo.  Dofiiel  A.,  Complete 
works  f/  noticed  280. 
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Ctgawell,  Rtt.  /omIIm,  IX  i>.«  Fa- 
mily Disoonnes,  noticed  S63. 

Crud^  PiMrton'*  ExpotUicn  nj  Ike, 
noticed  367. 

CMiM/ JV^ttf tc«0. 948,   478. 

D. 

Ihughierg  of  EngUmd,  the,  no- 
tioedS51; 

JDi^,  Prof,  Hemy  N..  on  the  tmin- 
ingofthepreteherTl. 

JhtJ  €nd  Xhi«^,  <m  itutmUimg  the, 
iatredttdonr  note,  366;   number 
thus  afflicted  in  oor  oountry  270; 
interest  of  the  sabject  271;  princi- 
plet  of  the  art,  ito  Mocess  272; 
difficulties  and   obstacles   273; 
deafness  a  terrible  calamity  276; 
in  many  rwpecu  a  strange  m 
the   world   277;    instruction    m 
written  language   277;    difficult 
278;  iU  incalodaUe  Tahie  280; 
the  great  difficulty  of  using  signs 
in    conversation,    282  ;     Uura 
Bridgman  283;  mental  habiu  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  284;  a  most 
striking  peculiarity  287;  an  absurd 
opinion  2b8;  another  289;  exposed 
290;  written    words  unsoited  to 
ordinary  intercourse  291;  a  sys- 
tem of  stenography  needed  298; 
lecapitulation  299;  different  sys- 
taou  of  Mgns  300;  effects  of  dis- 
eoniinoing  the  use  of  signs  306; 
the  labial  alphabet  and  methodic 
signs  307;  two  systems  of  signs 
prupoaed  309. 
J}mey'9  Diacourgu  on  Humam  IJfe, 

noticed  240. 
Dicikonatif  of  Science^  LUertUmre^and 
4he  Aru,  noticed  261. 

E. 

EdMtation,  Greek  mnd  Roman,  gener- 
al remarks  21;  our  interest  in  the 
subject  21;  education  in  Greece 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
State  23;  government  regulated 
the  time  devoted  to  education  26; 
wai«hed  over  morals  27;  physical 
education  27;  intellectual  29;  ma- 
thematics 80;  music  31;  union  of 
the  beaatiiul  and  the  good  33;  Ho- 
mer a  text  book  84;  eloquence  and 
philosophy    35;    an   unfavorable 


change  m  Greeina  education  88; 
Aristophanes*   neoonnt  of  it  87; 
R^smh  education,  not  the  business 
of  the  Slate,  the  eommon  people 
had  none  39;  fiamale  influenee  40; 
prevailing  character  moral   42; 
aimed  at  utility  43;  rhetoric  pre- 
ferred to  phiiosophy  45;  import- 
ance of  tiM  iiriaeipies  of   Greek 
and  Roman  edneatioD  to  iHir  mm 
46;  we  are  beginnere  47;  con- 
nexion between  education  aad  to- 
ligiott48. 
Sdiicatum  SocietUa^   ike    fUeenO^ 
for  444;  embarrttsments  of  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  446;  ob- 
jections answeped,  the  word  froii- 
ficigry  446;  inadequate  Tiews  of 
the  importance  of  protracted  study 
449;  exalted  daima  of  the  clerical 
profession  4fi0;  the  aOeged  liuhue 
of  many  who  have  been  aided 
461;  there  is,  and  ia  likely  to  be, 
a  deficiency  of  ministers  452;  edu- 
cation societies  are  wisely  adapted 
to   supply    this   deficiency   457; 
three  ways  of  rendering  aid  459, 
that  by  association  the  best  488. 
Edwarde,  Prof  B.  B.  on  the  Neces- 
sity of  Education  Societies  444. 
Elli9,  Ml  8.  the  Dwgktert  ofEngUmi 

noticed  251. 
Emnume^  Rtv.  NalHnmeiy  2>.  D.,  the 
Works  of,  rericwed, — his  biogra- 
phy 314;  bis  early  religious  seoti- 
ments   316;  mirriage  and  subse- 
quent affliction'  318;  second  mar- 
riage 320;  success  of  his  ministry 
321;  death  of  his  second  wife  323; 
third  marriage  324;  his  subsequent 
life  325;  his  Ian  years  and  death 
327;    his  personal  qualities  328; 
discrimination  and  independence 
329;  original  and  consistent  380; 
orderly  and   thorough  331;  tem- 
perate 832;  watchful   and  affec- 
tionate 333;  his  learning  and  theo- 
logical opinions  335;  his  innova- 
tions or  improvements  337;  divine 
agency   33^;   uncoadaional    sub- 
mission 340;  his    character  as  a 
preacher  342,  his  method  of  ser- 
monizing 344;  his  religious  char- 
acter 347;  his  missionary  spirit 
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340;  hii  works  recommended  3fi6. 
Erne»ti*9  Elenuntary  Principle*  of 

InUrprctation,  noticed  244. 
Eiobank's  DfMcriptum  of  Hydraulic 

and  otktr  mackims^  noticed  256. 
Ezaminatton  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  Heh, 

ix:  16-18,  by  Rev.  A.  Barnes  51. 
Examination  of  Ren.  A.  Barnes'  Re* 

marks  on  Heb.  ix  :  16-18,  by  Prof, 

Stuart  356. 
Explanation  of  Za^t^tov  viod  ffapaxlov. 

Matt.  S3 :  35,  irom  the  <rerman 

by  MblUr  136. 

F. 

Faith,  Ooode's  Rule  of,  noticed  258. 
Fitk,  Wilbur^  D.  2>.,  the  Life  of,  no- 
ticed  256. 


G. 


Oauuen,  Prof,  S.  R.  L,,  on  Plenary 

Inspiration,  noticed  260. 
Ooode's  Rule  of  Faith,  noticed  258. 
Oreat  Commission,- the,  noiiceA  253. 
Greek   and    Roman   Education^    by 

Prof.  Albert  Smith  21. 

H. 

Harpefa  Family  Library  No.  154i 
noticed  253. 

Harris,  Rev.  John,  D,  D  ,  the  Great 
Commission,  noticed  253. 

HaaeUus,  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  History  of 
the  Church,  noticed  264. 

HehtSBs  ix  :  16-18,  Examination  of 
Prof  Stuart,  on  61;  two  interpreta- 
|ioB8  propoeedAl;  ita&iiKTt  explained 
£2;  9vv04cj|  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament  53;  nor  in  the  Septua- 
^rnt  54;  Jiod^ciy  never  Hsed  in  the 
•ense  of  testament  54;  reason  of 
wrong  interpretation  55;  views 
material  to  right  interpretation  57 ; 
true  meaning  ol  the  passage  67; 

[  Christ  made  no  auch  will  as  is 

*  •  here  supposed  59;  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Apostle's  design  59;  dif- 
fiooltiee  in  Prof.  Stuart's  iatexpret- 
atioB  60;  objecliuns  in  order  63; 
the  principle  proposed  68;  other 
prools  66;  last  objection  68;  Exam- 
if  the  praeedii^  remarks 

16 


on  ike  same  passage,  by  IHref.  Stu^ 
art  356;  grouods  of  dissent  from 
Mr.  Barnes'  interpretation  357, 
Mr  B.  misled  in  etymology  368; 
proofs  of  the  meanings  of  words 
mainUined  by  Prof.  S.  359;  StaBHiai 
proved  to  mean  last  will  or  testa- 
ment 363;  a  doubt  expressed  364; 
an  important  particular  omitted  by 
Mr.  B.  365;  hls  argument  net  valid 
366;  other  objections  867;  issue 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  370;  re- 
marks on  other.'commentators  379; 
the  design  of  the  Apostle's  aigih 
ment  considered  373. 

ffiU,  the  fate  George,  D.  2>.,  Leetuies 
in  Divinity,  noticed  248. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
Dr.  Hazelius,  noticed  264. 

Helt,  Rev.  Edwin,  review  of  Paik's 
Life  of  W.  B.  Homer  177. 

Himer,  Wm.  Bradford,  Paries  life  etuC 
Vfrilings  of,  reviewed  177;  he  waa 
no  ordinary  man,  his  biography 
faithfully  given  178;  interesting 
extracts  179;  the  variety  of  his 
sermons  180;  he  had  a  method 
in  preaching  182;  elegance  of  style 
183;  his  skill  in  illustrating  reli« 
giotts  truth  186;  remarkable  power 
186;  careful  research  187;  im- 
pressive eloquence  189;  his  attain- 
ments eminent  199;  peculiar  qual- 
ifications 191;  tbe  mystery  of  hia 
early  death  192;  a  wamiog  to 
students  193. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  Heman,  IX  D.,  Le^ 
ters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  no- 
ticed 249. 

Hydraulic  and  other  mackiMes,  i#* 
seriptimi  of,  nodeed  256. 


I. 


latest,  the  hewHieal  law  of,  editorial 
remarks  423;  two  leading  poiatay 
the  first  waived  426;  true  iimita* 
tion  of  incest  in  the  JLevitieal  law 
426;  it  includes  manriafe  427; 
two  prifloiples  of  ioterpretatia^ 
stated,  the  principle  of  iinplieattoa 
disputed  428;  Dr.  Dwigtat's  He* 
brew  Wiib  429;  aa  illiiatcaiivata- 
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ble  481;  rules  of  coostraetion 
482;  other  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  irapiioation  434;  the  argu- 
ment continued  436;  difference  of 
relationship  in  the  male  atd  the 
female  lines  437;  extract  from 
the  New  York  Observer  440. 

Itiiia  and  Avf[ham$Un,  by  J.  Harlan, 
noticed  264. 

jMieUigtnctt  LUermry,  267. 

J. 

Jtushury*»  LetUf9  to  the  Y^ung,  no- 
ticed 268. 

K. 

Kingdom  of  Ckrist,  tie,  by  Whate- 
ly,  noticed  26 1. 

Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.^  TrafuUtion  of 
GausMtn  n  Jtupiralion,  noticed 
860. 

Krwih,  Bev.  C.  P.,  D.  JD.,  review 
of  Schmucker's  Mental  Philoso- 
phy 142. 

L. 
Lectures  in  Divinity,  by    the  late 

George  Hill,  D.  D ,  noticed  248. 
UfeiUSem,  Travels,  4*-,  by  Rev.  C. 

Rockwell,  noticed  259. 
LUerojj  InteUtgence,  297 j  493. 

M. 

McCleUand,  Prof.  AlexsMier,  Manu- 
al of  Sacred  Interpretation,  no- 
lieed  245. 

Menial  2*kiIosophy,  by  Schmnoker, 
reviewed  142;  the  state  of  the 
science  148;  the  author's  position 
original  144;  his  classification  of 
all  mental  acts  146;  no  innate 
ideas  146,  Cognitive  ideas  146; 
sources  of  error  148;  sentient 
states  under  our  own  control  149; 
active  operations  150;  five  in  num- 
ber 151;  style  of  the  work  coat' 
mended  153 

Millenium  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Prof 
Bush,  noticed  245. 

Mormomsm  in  all  agee^  noticed  962. 

Mother's  Tribute  to  a  Daughter ^  no- 
ticed 347. 

Music  Frogreeeive^  by  Rev.  John 
Richaids,  history  of  obscure  483; 
opera  and  oratorio  464;  the  "  mi- 
serere*' 465;  subjeota  ibr  oratorio' 


not  exhausted  467;  music  des- 
tined to  advance  468;  the  oratorio 
of  the  Apocalypse  470;  oratorios 
in  heaven  474;  gk>rious  music  in 
heaven  476. 

P. 

Pantheism,  Some  eonsiieraiiams  otc 
from  the  Revue  Theotogiqae  154; 
not  suited  to  be  popalar-H^eoeral 
exposition  of  Pantheism  155;  its 
different  theories  156;  ancient 
157;  in  the  first  periods  of  &ie- 
cian  philosophy  158;  Neoplaton- 
ism  159;  scientific  pantheism  160; 
Spinosa*8  system  161;  transcen- 
dental idealism  l62;Schellingand 
Hegel  163:  appreciation  of  pan- 
theism 166 ;  its  psychological 
causes  167. 

Park'e  L^fe  and  Wntings  of  W.  B. 
//ojwr,  reviewed  177. 

Pearson,  John,  D  D ,  Es^osition  of 
the  Creed,  noticed  257.  . 

Philosopky,  MentaJ^  by  Dr.  Scfamock- 
er,  reviewed  142. 

Plan  of  Salvation^  the  PkUosophj^  of 
the^  reviewed  412;  false  reason- 
ings on  this  subject  413;  hot  Je- 
sus knew  wbst  was  in  man  415; 
the  determination  of  the  will  418^ 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  417;  the 
author's  views  418;  truths  and 
principles  disclosed  41tO, 

Poetical  Works  of  Jokn  SterHng,  no- 
ticed 244. 

Porter y  Rev.  Nodi,  Jr.,  on  TTansoe&-' 
dentalism  19  V 

PrayfTf  Remarks  on,  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
duty  and  promises  of  prayer,  1; 
fulfilment  of  promises  in  the  case 
of  StilHng  2;  examples  3;  the 
case  of  A.  K  Frsnke  5;  examplee 
6;  every  Christian  Aoay  expect 
such  answers  8;  nature  of  prom- 
ises 9;  the  mother  of  Aognstine 
and  a  pioos  man  in  Erfurt  10;  &- 
natical  ideas  11;  examples  ib 
Scriptures  of  prayer  answered  19, 
the  Saviour's  agony  li;  Chns- 
tians  have  similar  trials  14;  na- 
ture of  acceptable  prayer  15; 
divine  assistance  in  prayer  16; 
the  faith  of  miracles  17;  ftith  m 
general  17;  reflections  19^ 
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Preacher,  the  training  of  the,  by  Prof. 
Day,  responsibilities  of  the  preach- 
er 71;  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
tender  sensibility  essential  73; 
the  art  to  be  superinduced  is  elo- 
quence 74;  l)er  noblest  fruit  tho 
products  of  rhetoric  75;  formative 
as  well  as  corrective  76  ;  the 
process  of  training  difficult  77;  its 
neglect  Inexcusable  78;  its  attain- 
ment a  duty  79;  not  the  arts  of 
display  81;  the  idea  of  eloquence 
to  be  awakened  81:  enthusiasm 
and  ready  thought  82;  command 
of  feeling — method  83;  language 
84;  a  pleasing  delivery  85;  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feelinsr 
is  the  preacher's  peculiar  work 
86;  its  effects  87. 

Progrest  of  Socif.t\f  as  indicated  by 
the  Condition  of  Women,  by  Prof. 
Sanborn  91. 

R. 

Religious  Sentiments  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  382. 

Review  of  Schmucker's  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, by  Dr.  Krauth,  142. 

Richards,  Rm.  John,  on  music,  463. 

Richardson,  Re9.  MerrUl,  on  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  382. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Edwaid,  D.  D,,  Bib- 
lical researches  in  Palestine,  first 
supplement,  219. 
Robinson's     Edition     of    Hahn^s 
Novum  Testamentum  Gmce,  no- 
ticed, 256. 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Charles,  Travels  and 
Life  at  Sea,  noticed  259. 

Roman  Education,  Greek  and,  by 
Prof.  A.  Smith,  21. 

S. 
Sanborn,  Prof  E.  D.,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  society  as  indicated  by 
the  condition  of  women  91. 
Scape-goat,   the  Levitical,  by  Prof. 
^Bush  116. 

^Schmucker,  Rev.  S.  S ,  D.  D.,  Men- 
tal Philosophy  reviewed. 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  a 

dictionary  of,  noticed  251. 
ShimetUl,  Ret.   R.  C,  age  of  the 

world,  noticed  263. 
Smithy  Prof,  Albert,  on  Greek  and 


Roman  Education,  21. 
Society,  the  progress  of,  as  indicated 

by  the  condition  of  women,  91. 
Sterling,  John,   tho  poetical  works 

of,  noticed  244. 
Stoice,  Prof.  Calvin,  E.,  D.  D.,  re- 
marks on  prayer,  L 
Stuart,  Prof  M.,  examination  of, 

on  Heb.  ix.   16—18,  by   Rev.  A. 

Barnes  51;   his    examination  of 

Mr.  Barnes  on  the  same  passage 

356. 
Sturtevant,  Prof.  J.  M.,  on  the  law 

of  incest,  423. 
Summerfield,    Rev.     John,    A.    M,, 

sermons  of,  noticed  250. 

T. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles,  an  exposition 
of  the,  noticed  252 

Tracy,  Rev  Joseph,  history  of  the 
A  B.  C.  F.  M.  noticed  248. 

Training  of  the  Preacher,  by  Prof. 
Day,  71. 

Transcendentalism,  by  Rev.  N.  Por- 
ter, Jr.,  defined  li)5;  classes  of 
transccndentalists — the  pantheis- 
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line  37,  for  viyv  read  vcr» — ^for  ipa^^Av^  rezA  ypi^/tcrc. 

"  27,  *'  atudy  read  state. 

"  39.  insert  der  before  fireiehonf. 

"    7.  for  Greek  read  Greeka. 

"  39.  "  really  read  nearly, 
the  first  note  is  from  Plato, 
line  40,  for  plain  read  plane. 

«•  18,    *•  in  read  for. 

•«  40,    *'  ofiicius  read  oflkiis. 

"  15,  insert,  at  least,  before  usually. 

'*  20.  for  iirn$cv€iv  read  dXtfititip. 

"  lO,  insert  of.  after  meaning. 

«*    6,  for  2B  read  ^ 
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4  from  bottom,  dele  the. 
8.  after  $wr(a  insert  t 
3,  for  ivi  read  iwi 
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Fleury's  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  8vo. 

boards,  $1  76 
Foidyce's  (Jas.)  D.  O.,  Sermons  to  Yonng  Women, 

2  vols.  12mo.  calf;  12  50 

Fox's  (Georae)  Journal  of  his  life,  travels  sufferings 

and  chiistian  expexience,  fol.  rare,  iS,  1694 
Fowler's  (Rev.  W.)  Eastern  Mirror,'dVa  boards,Sl  75 
Fuller's  f  Andrew)  Works,  9  vols.  6vo.  sheep,  910 
Fuller's  (Thomas)  Worthies  of  England,  new  edition, 

3  vols.  8vo.  dotli,  $7  50 

Church  History  of  Britain,  3  vs.  8v.  d.  17 

Cambiidfie  and  Waitham  Abbey,  plates,  8v.  $4 

Holy  and  Frafiuie  State,  and  Holy  War,  $1  76 

each  12mo. 
Gala's  Ckiurtof  the  Gentiles,  2  vs.  amaU  4to.  old  c£  $6 
Gale's  (Thomas)  O.  D.,  Sermons,  8vo.  oldcalf;iI  25 
Oaagaaielli's  (Pope  Clement  XI v.)  Letters,  4  vols. 

]2ma$3  75 

The  Life  oi;  by  Caiacdoli,  8vo.  tl  60 

Oataker's  (Thomas)  Sermons,  rare,  fol.  $4,  1637 
Oeiaid's  (Alex.)  D.  O.,  On  the  genius  and  eviden- 
ces of  ChiisUanity,  8vo.  c^  $\  50 
Gill's  (John)  D.  D.,  Cause  of  Ood  and  Truth,  8vo. 

doth,  #2  50 

Body  of  Practicai  divinity,  2  vols.  8vo.  d.  16 

Gianville's  (Rev.  John)  Sermons  and  remains,  4to. 

•1  60j  1681 
Goodman's  (Dr.  John)  Penitent  Pardoned,  8vo.  $1  50 
Goodwin's  (John)  Redemption  Redeemed,  8vo.  d.  $3 
Granger's  (Thomas)  System  of  Divine  Logic,  small 

4tail  60, 1620 
Gray*8  (Robt)  D.  D.,  Eev  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Apocrypha;  with  Bisliop  Percy's  Key  to  the 
New  Testament,  new  edidon,  Svo.  doth,  $2  26 
Grier's  (R.)  D.  D.,  Epitome  of  the  (General  Councils 

or  the  Church,  Svo.  boards,  t2 
Grotius'  (Hugo)  Annotationes  in  Llbros  Evangelio- 
rum,  cum  tribus  tractibus  et  appendice  ed  n)ectan- 
tibus,  3  vols.  foL  vdlum,  $10,  1741 

on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  12mo  91 

Life  of,  by  Charies  Butler,  Svo.  fl  60 

Gumall's  (Wm.)  Christian  Armor,  thick,  Svo.  doth, 

Haldane's  (Wm.)  Evidence  of  Divine  Revelation, 

2  vols.  Svo.  $3 
Hale's  (Rev  Wm.)  D  D,  Analysis  of  Chronology  and 
Geomphy,  History  and  Prophecy,  4  vols.  Svo.  calf, 

Hale's  (Sir  Hathew)  Primitive  originaaon  of  Man- 
Irind,  foHo,  13,  16n 

Hall's  (Bishop)  Works,  10  vols.  Svo.  boards,  $20, 
London,  1806 

Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Svo.  doth,  $2  60 

•  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Times,  by  Rev.  J. 

Jones,  Svo.  boards,  $2 

Halyburton's  (Rev.  Thomas)  Works,  tliick,  Svo. 
cloth^r  $2  50 

Hannam's  Pulpit  Assistant,  thick,  Svo.  doth,  $3 

Hammond's  (Dr.)  History  of  the  Bible,  Svo.  calf, 
•2e0,l72r 

Sermons^re,  folio,  $4, 1620 

Harmer's  (Rev.  T.)  Miscellaneous  Works,  Svo.  bds. 

Observations  illustrating  the  Scriptures,  by 

Adam  Clarke,  4  vol&  Svo.  boards,  $6 
Harmonia  ConfessioBem  fidei,  Orthodoxarum,  and 

Reformatarum  Eccleslarum,  etc.  small  4to.  $3, 

1681,  tffWiautograpkqfDr.  Sitfes 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  Svo.  doth,  $2  60 
Harwood's  Annotations  on  Genesis,  Svo.  $1  50 
Helvetius'  Treatise  on  Man.  2  vols.  Svo.  calf,  96 
Henry's  (Matthew)  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  Life 

of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  by  Sir  J.  B.  Williams, 

2  larse  vols,  royal  Svo.  «heop,  $5 
Hcnry^  (PhUip)  Life,  by  Matthew  Henry,  royal  Svo. 
doth,  r2  77   . 


Hess'  Lifc  of  Zwingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  12mo. 

boaids,  $i  50 
Hi^toris  Episcopatunm  Foedemti    Belgii;   utpote 
metropoUtane  Ultnyectini,  etc.  plaJUaJi  vols,  tolio, 
calf.  112,  Antweip,  1733 
Hoadley's  (Bishop)  Tracts.  Svo.  $1  26,  on  Submis- 
sion, Svo.  II  26,  on  Civil  (Sovemment,  Svo.  $1  26 

Sejmons,  2  vols.  Svo.  $3 

Hobbes  of  Malmsbury,  Works,  English  and  Latin, 

7  vols.  Svo.  $21 

Leviathan,  folio,  calf,  $6,  1651 

Hole's  (Rev.  Math.)  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy,  4  vs. 

Svo.  cloth,  $12 
Homilies  read  in  Churches  in  the  time  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  Sva  cloth,  $3  50 
Hooker's  (Richard)  Works,  2  vols.  8  vo.  cloth,  $6 

Works,  Keble's  ed.  3  ts.  8v.  d.  $10,  Oxford 

Hopkins'  (Sanil.).D.  D.  System  of  Divinity,  2  vols. 

Svo.  $3 
Hopkins'  (Bishop)  Wfrks,  vidth  a  Life  by  Dr.  Pratt, 

best  edition,  4  vols.  Svo.  calf,  $10 

Worits,  foUo,  $5.    1710 

The  same,  new  ed.  roval,  Svo.  cloth,  $5 

Hopton's  Ck>ncoa'dancy,   enlarged,  black  lettxb, 

12mo,  $1  50 
Horberry's  (Matthew)  D.  D.  Works,  2  vols.  Svo. 

doth,  $6 
Hone  Biblics :  or  Notes  on  the  original  text  of  the 

Bible,  12mo.  $1  60 
Horo  Hebraics  et  Taimudicae,  small  4lo.  1  vol.  1671 
Hughes'  ((Seoige)  D.  D.  Monung  Exerdses,  or  Ex- 
positions of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  fol.  calf,  $6,  1672 
Hurd's  (Bishop)  Works,  8  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  $12 
Hutchinson's  (John)  Philosophical  and  Theological 

Works,  12  vols.  Svo.  cal^  $12 
Ignatii  Epistolas  eenoinaB,  Epistolaa  Polycarpi,  cum 

annotationibus  Thomse  Smith,  4to.  $3  60 
Independent  Whig,  or  Defence  of  Primitive  Chris^ 

ianity,  3  vols.  12mo.  $1  75 
Ingram's  Memorials  of  Oxford,  with  300  plates,  3 

vola  8vO(  $16 
Jermings'  Jewish  Antiquities,  Svo.  cloth,  $2  60 
Jewell's  (Bishop)  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Svo.  cloth,  $2  26 
Jackson's  (John)  Chronological  Antiquities,  3  vols. 

4to.  Doards,  $6 
Jones's  (John)  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  2  vols.  Svo 

caUr,$3  50 
Jones's  (William)  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  the  Walaenses  and  Albigonses,  2  vols.  Svo  $3 
Jones  (Jeremiah)  on  the  Canonical  authority  of  the 

New  Testament,  3  vols.  Svo  $7  50 
Jones's  (Rev.  Wm.)of  Naylnnd,  Theological  Works, 

6  vols.  Svo  doth,  $13 

Jortin's  (Dr.  Joim)  Sermons  and  Pulpit  Discourses, 

7  vols.  Svo  boards,  $8 

Remarks  on  EcdeslBstical  History,3  vs  8v  7  50 

Josephus,  bv  Whlston,  1  vol.  Svo  cloth,  $3  50 
Julian's  (The  Emperor)  Select  Works,  translated 

from  the  Greek,  2  vols.  Svo  boards,  $6 
Jurieu's  (Peter)  History  of  the  Oiuncil  of  Trent, 

Svo  calf,  $3 
King  (Sir  Peter)  on  the  Primitive  Church,   Svo 

$1  26.  1691 
King  (Archbishop)  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  8vo  $2  50 

on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Svo  $1  60 

Kidd  (Rev.  J.)  on  the  Trinity,  Svo  boards,  $2  60 
Knox's  (Vicesimus)  Works,  7  vols.  Svo  cloth,  $10  60 

Sermons,  Svo  calfi  $1  60 

Knapp's  Theolocy,  by  Woods,  2  vols.  Svo  $4  60 
Koran  (The)  of  Mohammed,  by  Sale,  Svo  cloth,  $3 
Lally  (T.)   on  the  Christian  Religion,  3  vols.  Svo 

calf;  $3  60 
Lampe  (F.  Adolph)  Commentarius  Analytico,  Exe- 
getlcus  tarn  literatis  quam  realis  Evangelil  secun- 
dum Joannem,  3  vols.  4to  vellum,  $10 
Landacer'a  Saboan  Researches,  4to  cloth,  $5 


LariintVs  (NatliM)  D.  D.  Worka,  with  a  I.ifc  by  Dr. 
Kinpis,  lasi  and  bt-sl  cd.  \0  vols.  Hvo  cloth,  $"22  50 
Laiiiiior'a  (Bish.)  iScniioiis,  2  vois.  6vo  boards,  $3  50 
Laud's  (ArcliU'p)  I.ih*  by  Heylyn,  I'olio,  «d 

■ Sermons,  8vo  §1  50 

Laurfno'H  lUmk  of  binuch,  Bvo  $'2  75 
Li'Uu&i'  (C'harU'H)  Strinoiis,  3  vols.  8vo  f 5  50J 
LiijL;li  t*  (,Kdw.)Treutiik'  on  Divinity,  4lo  ^i  60,  1646 

Criiica  Sacra,  folio,  caif,  ^3  50 

L(  ik'hlon'y  (Archb'p)  Works,  8vo  cloth,  $2  50 

Li laud's  Diistical  Writers,  8vo  cloth,  $3 

Divine  .Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

nu'Uts,  Bvo  cloth,  t2  50 
Leslie's  (R»iv.  Charics)  Theological  Works,  7  vols. 

8vi)  cloth,  ^18 
Less  (Godfrey)  on  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Bvo  $1  50 
Lewis's  (Thomas)  Aniiquitics  of  the  Hebrew  Repub- 
lic, 4  vols  8vo  calf,  ${).    The  same,  new  ed.  3  vols. 
Bvo  »9  f 

Lewis's  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible  and 

New  Testament,  royal  i^\o  d4 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  edited  by  Drs.  Pusey,  Keble 

autl  Newiuan,  6  vols.  8vo  cloth,  $15 
LimlH>reh  (IMiillippi  a)  Theol.  Christiana,  fol.  |2  60 

Bmiy  of  Diviniiy,  Bvo^l  75 

Lighifooi'a  (Rev.  J.)  D.  D.  Works,  best  ed.  13  vols. 

Syfo  cloth,  $^5 
Locke's  (.John)  Works,  3  vols,  folio,  calf,  810 
r and  W.  Dodd,  L  L.  D.  Common  Place  Book 

to  the  Bible,  8vo  82  50 
Lockinan'8Pers<>cutionof  the  Protestants,  12m  $1  25 
Travels  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Kost,  2  vols  8vo 

calf,  «5,  1762 
Loufr's  History  of  the  Popish  Plots,  8vo  SI,  1694 
LonieriuH,  De  Veterum  gcnlilium  lustrationibus,  4to 

relluni,  S3,  1700 
Lucafl'  (Richard)  D.  D.  Enquiry  after  Happiness,  2 

vols  8vo  calf,  S3 
Lowth  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  8vo  $2  25 

On  Isaiah,  Bvo  cloth  S2  25 

Luther  on  the  Gnlatians,  Bvo  cloth,  82  60 
Lyra  Apostolica,  12m  cloth,  81 
Lynde's  via  Tulaj  and  via  Devia,  Bvo  .^2 
Mat»ee  on  the  Atonement,  2  vols  8vo  84  50 
Maimbourg's  Hist.  Catholic  League,  8vo  82,  1684 

History  of  the  Crusades,  folio,' 83 

Maearius,  the  Egyptian's  Spir.  Homilies,  8vo  SI  60 
Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  6  vs  8v  hf  cf  87  50 
Madan's  Thelypthora,  or  treatise  on  female  ruin,  3 

vols  Bvi)  85 
Mant's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  Bvo  SI  50 
Manton  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  4t  81  50 
Maimonidis  (M.)  De  Sacrifieiis,  4t  82  50,  1683 
Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth,  fol  83 
Wall's  History  of  the  Martyrs,  2  vols  8vo  S3 
Maturin's  Sermons,  8vo  half  calf,  82  50 
Marshauj's  Chronicus  Canon  .^gyptiacus,  Ebraicus 

el  disquisiones,  foliti,  85,  1792 
Marsh  (Herbert)  D.  D.,  Lectures  on  Divinity,  8vo 

SI  75 
Massillon's  Sermons,  8vo  cloth,  82  50 
Martin's  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  2  vols  8vo 

83  50 
Martyr  (Justin)  Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix,  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  ReUgion,  with  the  com- 
monitory  of  Vincentius,  2  vols  8v  by  Reeves,  86 
Mason's  (Rev.  Wm.)  Works,  4  vols  Bvo  half  calf  87  50 
Maurice's  (llcv.  T.)  Indian  Antiquities;  or  disserta- 
tions on  the  Thexjlogy,  Geography,  government 
and  legislation  of  Hindoostan,  6  vols  8vo  half  calf, 
810 
M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  Bvo  81  25 
Mode's  (Rev.  Joseph)  Works,  fol.  calf,  SIO,  1677 
Micharlis'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  6  vols  Bvo  815 
3Iitl<ll<'ton's  Memoirs  of  the  Reformers,  3  vols  I'imo 

82  50 


Middleion  (Dr.  ConyerB)  on  the  Christian  Miracles, 

4to  82  50 

Miscellaneous  Works,  5  vols  8vo  calf,  gilt,  819 

MlddleUin  (Bishop)  on  the  Greek  Artide,  8vo  81  50 
Middleton's  (Rev.   S.)  Evangelical   Biography,  51 

portraits,  4  vols  Bvo  haU  caif,  810 
Mil  bourne's  Mysteries   in  Religion  vindicated,  8^o» 

81  50,  1692 
Millar's  (Robt)  History  of  Christianity,  2  volsSvo  85 
Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  2  vols  Qvo  half  calf 

84  60 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  by  Lord  Barrington,  2  toIs  8v9 

81  75 
Milner's  (ReV.  J.)  Church  History,  thick,  Bvo  83  50 
Milton  (John)  on  the  Christian  Docirine,  2  rs  9v  83 
Monasticon  Augustinianum,  by  Crasenius,  Ibl.  p\sUs 

83,  1623 
Mordeeai's  (Bcnj.  Ben)  Apology  for  embracing-  duM- 

tianity,  4  to  83 
More's  (Heniy)  Philosophical  Works,  folio,  S5 
Moore's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  2  vols  8vo  board*.  $3^ 
Moulin  (Peter)  u.  D.,  on  the  Protestant  R^igion, 

4io  81  75,  1687 
Mudge's  (Z.)  Sermons,  Bvo  81 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  Bacchus,  8vo  81  60 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  3  voU  8>o  boards, 

87  50— same,  2  vols  4to  85 
Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  Bvo  82  50 
Newcombe  (Arcbishop)  on  the  Lord's  Conduct,  S^o 

boards,  82 

on  the  Minor  Propeets,  8vo  doth,  82  25 

Xcwton's  rSir  Isaac)  Ancient  Chronology. 4 to  8"2  75 
Newton's  (Rev.  John)  W'orks,  1  vol  Svo  cloth,  ^~I  50 
Newton  (Thos)  D  D,  on  the  Prophecies,  Sv  ci.  82  50 
Norris  (Rev.  J.)  on  the  Christian  ^lysturie^   Bvo 

81  '25 
Nuttall's  (P.  A.)  L.  L.  D.,  Archaeological  Dictiona- 
ry, thick.  Bvo  85 
Opmeero  (P.)  Opus  Chronographicum Orbis Univer- 

si,  tolio,  86,  1611 
Oracles,  Answer  to  Fontenell's  History  o£  8vo  81 
Orme's  Lil'e  and  Times  of  Baxter,  2  vols  S>o  83 
Ostervald  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  12nio  of  75  cif. 
Owen's  (John)  D.  D.,  Sermons  and  Tracts,  folio,  i<» 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4  \s 

8vo812 

Exercitations  prefixed  to  do.  6vo  S3 

Orion's  Life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  6vo  1 
Outram's  (Edmund)  D.  D.,  Sermons,  ^o  VsAs  \  ^ 
Pagnini  Thesauriis  Linguae  Sanclae,  fol.  7  50,  16 If 
Palmer's  (Wm.)  Antiquities  of  the  English  RituaJ, 

2  vols  8vo  5 
Parker's  ^Bishop)  History  of  his  own  time,  Bvo  I  25 
Parr's  (Richard)  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  fol.  S 
Parkhurst's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 

Testament,  4t  cal^  5 — the  same  in  8t  half  coif.  4 
Panzeri    Annales  Typographid    ab    artis    inveni^i 

originse  ad  annum  mdxxxvi,  U  vs  4t  cf  35 
Papcal's  Provincial  Letters,  8v  bds  1  75 
Patrick's  (Bishop)  Commentaries  on  the  Old  TesU- 

ment,  1  Ivs  4l  old  cf  12,  1704 

Patrick,  Lowth,  Amald,  Whitby  and  Lowman.    A 

cntical  Commentary  and  Paxaphiase  on  the  OU 

and  New  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  ruw  cd, 

4vs  imp  Bv  cith  25,  1842 

Paul's  (Father)  Hist,  of  the  Councii  of  Trent,  fol  7  50 

On  Ecclesiasiical  Benefices,  8v  2 

Paxton's  (Rev.  Greo.)  Ulustrations  of  the  Scriptures, 

2vs  8v  5 
Pentateuchas  Moses  Arabic®  ex  typociaphia  V^- 
niana  Linguarum  Orientalum,  4t  vdlum,  5,  If^- 
Philo  Judscus,  Omnia  quae  extant  opera,  fol  cf  7  5i> 

The  Sentiments  of,  by  Bryant,  S^'  1  50 

Piggott's  Scandihavian  Mythology,  post,  Bv  3 
Pike  and  Hayward's  Cases  of  Religious  Conscience, 

Bv  2 
Pius  VI  (Pope)  Memoirs  of,  2  vs  8v  calf  3 
Platonis  Omnia  opera,  (in  Greek)  folio,  5^  1536 


Plato'0  Divine  Dialogues,  12m  cloth,  1  SO 

WoidLs,  abridged  by  Dacier,  2v8  I2ni  cf  2  75 

PlayfiBir'a  (Jas.)  Sysietp  of  Chonology,  foio,  bds  6 
Piazza's  Account  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy,  4i  1  75 
Pieri(J)  Hieioglyphica  sive  de  Sacra  .^gyptiorum, 

2vBin4toMcalf,  4,  1614 
Pluche's  r  Abbe)  Hiatory  of  the  Heavens,  2  vs  8v  3  50 
Pitts  on  tne  Religion  of  the  Mahometans  i2m  67ct8 
Plutarch's  Morals,  5  vs  small  8v  6 
Pococke's  (Dr)  Theological  Works,  with  his  Com- 
mentades  on  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah  and  Malachi,  2  vs 
foUo,    10 
Poole's  Synopsis  Criticorum,  6  vs  fol  vellum,  28, 

Frankfort,  1679 
Porteus'  (Bishop)  Complete  Works,  6  vs  8v  bds  12 
Port  Royal  (The)  Art  of  Thinking,  royal  8v  bds  2  50 
Potter  (bishop)  6n  Church  government,  8v  bds  1  50 
Potter  (De)  L'esprit  de  Teglise,  ou  considerations 
sur  I'historie  des  Conciles  et  des  Papes  dcpuis  les 
Apotpes  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  8  va  8v  calf,  gilt,  7  60 
Portuguese  Inquisition,  (Memoirs  of  the)  8v  1  50 
Price  (Dr.  Ricnatd)  on  the  Difficulties  in  Morals, 

8vl50 
Piideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment 2  vs  8v  cloth,  5 
— . —  Life  of  Mohammed  8v  calf,  150  1697 
PiiesUy's  (Dr.  Jos)  Memoirs  by  Cooper,  2  vs  8v  hf 
Morocco,  3 


Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  4  to  calf,  2  50 

Piimaudave's  French  Academie,  fol  calf,  5,  1618 
Price  (John)  Commentaiii  varios  Novi  Testamenti 

Ubros,  fol  2  75 
Proclus  on^the  Theology  of  Plato,  2  vs  royal  4t  10 

Doubts  concerning  Providence,  8v  1  25 

On  the  truly  existing  Being,  8v  1  25 

Psalterium  Trilinguae  Heb.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Itim  1  50 
Psalms  (The)  in  Arabic,  folio,  calf,  5 
Puffendorf  8  (Sam'l)  Whole  duty  of  Man,  8v  1 
Puigblanch's  Inquisition  unmasked,  plates,  2  vs  8v 

halfMor5 
Pulpit,  (The)  a  collection  of  150  Sermons  by  eminent 
divines  of  the  present  day,  2  vs  8v  cloth  4  50 
Pyie  on  the  Revolution  of  St.  John,  8v  bds  1 
Ray's  (John)  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation,  8v  1 
Keid  (Thomas)  The  Works  of,  4  vs  8v  bds  6 
Rcea'  (Thomas)  Racovian  Catechism  and  History 

of  Unitarianism,  8v  2  25 
Rabadan's  Mahometanism  explained,  8v  calf  1  50 
Reformers,  The  Writings  of  the  British  Reformers, 
embracing  the  works  of  Jewell,  TindaU,  Frith  and 
Barnes,  Latimer,  Crannier  and  Rogers,  Edward 
VI.,  Becon,  Hooper,  Bradford,  Knox,  Fox,  of  Cov- 
erdale,  Wickliffe,  6lc.  12  vs  half  calf  12 
Reland  Palestina  ex  monumcntis  veteribus  illustrata, 

4t  vellum,  3  50,     1714 
Reynolds'  God's  revenge  against  murder  and  adul- 
tery, plates,  4t  6,  1778 
Reynolds'  (Rev)  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  small  4t 

1  50,  1^47 
Ridley's  (Dr)  Life  of,  Bishop  Ridley,  4to  calf,  4  50 
Rights  (The)  of  the  Church  defended,  8v  75  els 
Robertson's  (Jac)  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  lhick,Sv  cf  2  26 
Robinson'*  History  of  Baptism,  8v  1  50 
Robinson's  (J.)  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  3v  1  50 
Romaine's  (Rev.  W.)  Works,  thick,  3v  4 
Romeyn's  (Dr.  John)  Sermons,  2vs  8v  2  60 
Rogers'  (T.)  on  Trouble  of  Mind,  8v  1 
Rogers*  (Richd)  Seven  Treatises  on  True  Happiness 
fol  4,  1610  ,  „    ^ 

Rosetti  (G)  on  the  Anti-Papal  Spirit,  2  vs  8v  cl  2  50 
Rosenmuller  Institutiones  linguffi  Arabicae,  4t  3  50 

Scholia  in  Psalmos,  8v  calf,  2 

Ross*  (Alex)  View  of  aU  Religions,  8v  hf  cf  2  50 
Rule  (The)  of  Life,  liimo  calf;  75  cents,  1744 
Rudge's  Lectures  on  Genesis,  2  vs  8v  boards.  4 
Rutty's  History  of  the  Quakers  in  Ireland.  4t  2  50 
Rycaut's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  abridged,  8v  1  75,  1704 


Sandcraon's  (Bishop)^Works,  fol  5,  1681 
Sanchoniathon's  Phenitian  History,  by  Bishop  Cuffl* 

berland,  8v  3 
Saurin's  Sermons,  3  vs  8v  cloth,  7  50 
Scott's  (D)  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  8v  1  60 
Scott's  (Dr  John)  ChrisUan  life  &  works,  2  vs  ibl  7  50 

The  Christian  life,  6  vs  8v  6,  1689 


Scott's  (Thoe)  Works,  by  John  Scott,  10  vs  8v  cl  18 
Life,  by  John  Scott,  8v  cloth,  2 


by 


1704 


— ■ — ■  —  /   —  J _^_.-^    _  ^     — 

Scott's  (John)  HisCbry  of  the  Chuxch,  (continuation 

olMilner)3  vs  8v  5 
Scottish  Pulpit  (The)  5  vs  8v  cloth,  10 
Shultcn's  Mc'idanii  Proverbiorum  Arabieorum,  4to 

2  75 

Seeker's  (Archbishop)  Works,  boards,  6  vb8v  14 
Seabury's  (^Elabop)  Sermons,  2vs  8v  1  75 
Seed's  (Jerh)  Sermons  and  Works,  4  vs  8v  5 
Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneutics:  8v  2  50 
Selden   (John)  and  Archbishop  Usher's  Lives, 

Aiken,  8v  calf,  2  50 
ServetuB,  The  Life  of,  by  Chaufipie,  8v  1  BO 
Scwell's  (Wm)  History  of  the  Quakers,  fol  calf  5 
Shaw's  (Rev  Saml)  Works,  2  vs  12m  1  50 
Sheridan's  (Bishop)  Discourses,  2  vs  8v  2  75, 
Seneca's  Works  trarfslated  by  Lodge,  fol  6 
Seneca's  Morals,  by  L'Estrange,  8v  1 
Serle's  (Ambrose)  Horae  Solltariee,  8v  3  50 
Sharp's  (Archlbishop)  Works,  5  vs  8v  12 

Life,  by  Thomas  Sharp,  D.  D.,  2  vs  8v  4  50 

Sherlock's  (Wm)  D  D,  Discourses,  4  vs  8v  old  cf  4 

' — •  Works,  by  Hughes,  5  vs  8v  cloth,  6  50 

and  Taylor's  Sermons,  8v  2 

on  Death,  8v  old  calf,  75  cents 

Sextus  V.  (Pope)  The  Life  of,  by  Lett,  8v  calf,  I  75 

Shuckford's  Connection,  2  vs  8v  4  75 

Simon's  (Father)  Critioal  History  of  the  Bible,  4to  3 

Sibbes'  Soul's  Comfort,  12m  1  50 

Simeon's  Skeletons  of  Sermons,  12m  1  25 

Smith's  (John  Pye)  Scripture  Testimony  of  the- 

Messiah,  3  vs  8v  boards,  7  50 
Rev  Sydney)  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  3  50 
^'Godfrey)  Sure  Guide  to  Heaven,  8v  1  60 
^Master  John)  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  folio> 

3  50,  1632 

South's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  7  vs  8v  18,  Oxford,  1823 

Sermons,  7  vs  8v  7  50,  1718 

Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  8v  3 

Soames'  (Henry)  History  of  the  Reformation  4  vs 

8vl2 
Socinus'  Memoirs,  by  Toulmin,  8v  calf,  1  50 
Sprat's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  8v  old  calf,  1  25 
Spanhcim  Kccicsiasticse  Antiquitates,  4t  vel  3,  1694 
Spencerl  (J)De  Leglbus  Hebraeorum  Rltualibus,foI  5 
Stack's  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  8v  1  76 
Stackhousc's  History  of  the  Bible,  2  vs  fol  8 

Body  of  Divinity,  fol  5 

on  the  Woolston  Controversy,  8v  75  cents 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 

4  vs  8v  6 

Stillingfleet's  Orifi;ines  Sacrse,  2  vs  8v  5 

Origines  Britanicae,  8v  3 

Sermons,  8v  1  50,  1669 

on  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  8v  1  76 

Irenicum,  a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's 

Wounds,  4t  2 
Unreasonableness   of  separation  from   tho 

Church  of  England,  4t  1  75 
Storer'sLlfe  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsev,  8v  1 
Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  6  vs  8v  18 

Annals  of  the  Reformation,  7  vs  8v  25 

Sturm's  Contemplations  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ, 

8v  1  50 
Sykes'  Examination  of  Warburton,  8v  1 
Sunmer's  Records  of  Creation,  2  vs  8v  5 
Swinburne  on  the  Nature  of  Hell,  8v  2,  1727 
Taylor's  (Jeremy)  PracUcal  Works,  Svs  post,  8v  10 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  2  vs  12mo  3 


Sermons,  2  vs  ?v  half  calf,  6 


50 


50 
50 


'  (Dr  Thomas)  VVurka,  fol  5,  l(3rV3 

T..ll.•n^''  Hisiory  of  Schism,  8v  1,  1705 
Tat  ham's  Btimpton  Leciurcs,  2  vs  8v  7 
ThiiaiiuM*  Lile,  by  Rev  J  Collinson,  8v  2 
Tilloch  (Alex)  D.  D.,  on  the  ApocalypHe,  8v  Z 
Tiilotaon's  (Archbishop)  Works,  3  ve  fol  10 

The  same,  10  vs  8v  old  calf,  12,  1757 

Timpson's  Key  to  the  Bible,  124  plates,  8v  3 
Tindars  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation,  8v  I 
Tolttiul's  (John)  Works,  2  vs  8v  3  90 

Teiradymus  8v  1,  Nazaramus,  1  25 

Tom  line' 8  Ri'futation  of  Calvinism,  8v  2  SO 
Tressan's  (Abbe  de)  Mythology,  8v  2 
Treasury  of  Scripture  knowledge,  12m  2  50 
Trithemii,  Opera  pla  et  apiritualia,  fol  3  60,  1595 
TuckcVs  Light  of  Nature,  2  vs  Sv  cloth,  5 
Turell's  Life  of  Rev  Dr.  Coleman,  of  Boston,  8v  1  50 
Turrettlni  (F)  De  Saiirfactione  Christi  disputatione, 

4t  2  50 
Turner's  Eminent  Unitarians,  12m  2  25 
Timkowbki's  Russian  Mission  in  Mongolia  and  Chi- 
na, 2  vs  8v  4 
Upham's  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon.  3  va  8v  6 
Upham  (T  C)  on  the  Will,  8v  I  60 
Ursinus'  Works,  translated  by  Parry,  fol  3  50,  1645 
Vsher  (Archbishops  Annales  veteris  testamenii  a 

prima  mundi  orik^ine  deduct!,  fol  6,  1650 

Lite,  by  Richard  Parr,  D.  D.,  fol  6 

Vicars  Decapla  in  Psalmos  sive  commentarius,  Heb. 
Arab.  Syr.  Chald.  Rabbin,  Grace.  Ital.  Hisp,  GaU. 
fol  2  75 
Vicenrius  of  Lirins  Commonitory,  12m  1  50 
Viiriiiifa  Commentarius  in  Isaiam,  2  vs  fol  15 
Villi  r's  (C)  Essay  on  the  Reformation,  12m  76  cts 
Villers  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 12m  75  cents,  London 
Van  Mildcri's  T Bishop)  Works,  6  vs  8v  20 
Wake  (Archbishop)  Sermons,  8v  1 

Epistles  of  the  Apostlic  Fathers,  12m  1  25 

Wall  (Wm)  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  4  vs  12 
Walsh  on  Christian  Coins  and  Medals,  30  plates, 

12m  1  60 
Walton's  (Isaac)  Lives  of  Hooker,  Donne,  Walton, 

Herbert  and  Sanderson,  post,  fiv  2  75 
Walton's  Prolegomena  in  Biblica  Polyglotia,  2  vs  8v 

$6 
Walker  (John)  on  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  fol. 

5,  1714 
Walker's  (C)  History  of  Independency,  3  vs  small  4to 

$5,  1661 
Walchi's  (I.  G.)  Miscelloneae  Sacra,  4t  3,  1744 
Warburton's  (Bishop)  Works,  12  vs  8v  boards,  18 

Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  2  V8  8v  cloth,  5 

on  Naturaland  Revealed  Religion,  2  vs  8v  3  25 

Ward's  (Rev  W)  on  the  Literature  and  Religion  of 

the  Hindoos,  2  vs  8v  3  50 
— —  The  same,  greatly  enlarged,  2  vs  4t  boanUi 

7  50,  Serampore,  1820 
Watson  (Bishop)  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of,  8v  1 

Theological  Tracts,  6  vs  8v  calf,  15 

Watt's  (Isaac)  Works,  6  vs  4t  calf  extra,  20  ' 

'Thoughts  In  Prose  and  Verse,  12m  50  cents 

Wells'  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

8v2  50 
Wesley's  (John)  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  cl  4 

Life,  by  Southey,  2  vs  8v  3 

West  on  the  Resurrection,  8v  1,  1747 

Wharton's  (Hannah)  Manifestations  of  the  Spirit, 

12ral 
Wharton's  (Henry)  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  calf,  3 
Whiston's  Astronomical  Principles  of  Religi 


Witsius  on  thd  Apostles'  Creed,  2  vs  8v  coth,  3  SO 
on  the  Covenants,  2  vs  8v  cloth,  4 

Wilkins  (lishop)  on  Natiuml  Rettgkm,  8v  1,  1723 
on  the  Gift  of  Prayer,  8v  1  50,  1696 


calf,  1  50 


Religion  8v 


Whcatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  8v  calf,  2  25 
Whiston's  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

6  vs  8v  calf,  7  50 
Whitfield's  (Rev  Geo)  Works,  5  vs  8v  calf,  10 
Willisou's  (Rev  John)  Works,  3  vs  Bv  5 


WUlord's  (Saml.  of  Boston)  Body  of  Diviiiity,  U  S 
WUson's  (Bishop)  Woiks,  2  vs  fol  10 

-on  Instrucang  the  Indtams  12ib  1 


WUson  (Rev  Wm)  on  the  39  Articles,  9v  I  SO 
WUson's  (Walter)  History  of  Diaaeiauig  ChurdMs, 

4v8  8vc&l4l2 
Wintle's  Book  ofDaniel,  8v  2  20 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Naturs,  4t  I  60 
Wood's  (Anthony  a)  Athens  OmomefMOB,  enlaiged 

by  Bliss,  5  vs  royal  4t  46 
Wood's  (Thos)  Mosaic  History.  8v  1  fiO 
Woolston's  en  on  the  MIrades,  8v  1  60^  1727 
Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  on  the  State  of  ChristendoiBy 

fol  1  50,  1667 
Wolf's  (Rev  Jos)  Missionaiy  Jottmsl,  Vim  I 
Young's  (Dr  Edward)  Works,  6  vs  I2in  4    • 
Zinzendorf  (Count)  llie  Life  of,  Bv  2 
ZoUikofier's  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  3  60 
Zozimus,  The  History  ofi  8v  2 
Zouch's  (Rev  Thos)  Works,  2  vs  8v  half  calf,  5 


Biblica  Sacra,  vulgatae  ed.  fol  5,  London  1705 

Biblica  Sacra,  £braice,  Chaldaice,  Graece,  Latine, 
Germanicae  et  Soxonice,  fol  7  50,  Norii]ibeii:at;, 
1599 

Bible  (La  Sainte)  avec  les  argumens  et  les  xefleuoos 
par  J  F  Ortervaldy  folj&ieoU  caJ{fbiadihg,  ihih 
clasps.  7 f  AmsteidSLin,  1724 

Biblica  Belgica,  small  fol  5,  Del^  1476     ' 

Biblica  Sacra,  in  the  Polish  Language,  8v  calf  5,  Ber- 
an,  1813 

The  Holy  Bible,  Black  Letter,  fol  slight] v  iropedect, 
printed  by  R  Barker,  London,  i59l 

The  Holy  Bible,  Black  Letter,  large  fol  the  title  page 
wanting,  10 

The  Holy  Bible,  Black  Letter,  4(o  5;  printed  by  SL 
Barker,  London,  1613 

Biblica  Hebraica,  by  Hahn,  6v  3, 1S39 

The  IHustraied  Family  BSAe,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences, by  Rev  John  Brown,  2  vs  fol  Turkey  Moroc- 
co, extra  dlt  edges,  18,  London,  1840 

ThePictorid  Bible,  illustrated  with  seven!  hundred 
wood  cuts,  representing  the  Histoiical  events  after 
celebrated  Painters,  landscape  scenes  and  subjecu 
of  natural  history,  costume  and  anliquilies^  with 

^original  notes,  4  vs  royal  4to  doth  26,  London,  1S3S 

The  Holy  Bible,  with  notes  and  observationt,  by 
Thomas  Scott,  6  vs  royal  8v  sheep.  12,  Boston 

The  Holy  Bible,  with  notes  and  obaervations,  by 
Matthew  Henry,  3  vs  royal  8v  sheep,  12,  London 

The  Holy  Bible,  Black  Letter,  fine  copy,  fol  15,  prin- 
ted by  Robert  Barker,  London,  1613 

Oxford  Bibles,  various  editions 

Vetus  Testamentum  ex  veraione  Septuaginta  Inter- 
pretum,  2  vs  18m  2,  London,  1840 

Novum  'Testamentum  Graecum,  cum  wlgata  intcr- 

Eretatione  Latina  Graecl  oontextus  Uneis,  fol  7  50 
.eipsic,  1667 
Novmn  'Testamentum,  ex  versione  Deadeiil  Eras- 
mi  Roterdami,  numeris  in  locis  ad  Graecam  veri- 
tatem  genuinumque  sensum  emendata,  cum  Gk)6- 
sa  Matthias  Hacci  fol  4, 1569 
New  Testament,  by  l^^lUam  IVndale,  8v  2 
The  Greek  Testament,  with  English  nol^  ^^ 

Rev  S  T  Bioomfield,  2  vs  cloth,  6,  Boston,  1837 
Novum  Testamentum  Syriaoe,  cum  versfone  Latina, 
4t  vellum,  4,  1621 


Kate  AmericMi  Bditions,  ineludlng 

Foreign  ones  omitted  amonfftt 

the  Ibregoing. 


All  wood's  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St,  John,  3vs  8v 

cl  3  76,  London 
Anthroposophia  Theomagica,  12m  75  eta,  1660 
AppIeton'B  (Jesae)  Works,  2  vs  8v  cl  3  50 
Bedell's  (Rev  Dr)  Life  and  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  5 
Bickersceth  on  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  12m  cl 

2,  London 
Benedict's  History  of  the  American  Baptists,  2  vs  8v 

sheep,  3  50 
Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  2  vs 

8vcl4  50 
Benson's  (Rev  Joseph)  Sermons  and  plans  of  ser- 
mons, 6  vs  12m  sheep,  4  60 
Bridges  on  the  119th  Psalm,  12m  1 

Memoir  of  Miss  Mary  Jane  Graham,  12m  1  75 

Brightman  on  the  Apocalypse,  4t  2  50,  1664 
Bristed's  (J)  Thoughts  on  the  Anglican  and  Anglo- 

Amencan  Churches,  8v  1  50 
Buchanan's  (Rev  C)  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Wri- 

tinfs,  oy  Pearson,  8v  1  50 
Buck's  Tneological  Dictionary,  8v  sheep,  1 
Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  4  vs  8v  cf  5,  London 
Burton's  History  of  the  Church,  12m  73  cents 
Butler's  (Charles)  Reminiscences,  12m  1 

Confessions  of  Faith,  8v  1  50 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  12m  75  cents 

Buitman's  larger  Greek  Grammar,  8v  2 

Bull's  (Bishop)  Works,  corrected  and  revised,  by 

Rev  E  Burton,  8  vs  8v  cl  22,  Oxford,  1827- 

Sermons,  8v  cl  2  76,  Oxford 

Burnett's  TBlshop)  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  12m 

Barnes'  (Rev  Albert)  Notes  on  Isaiah,  3  vs  8v  6 
Bush's  (Rev  Oeoige)  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus, 

Joshua  and  Juoges,  6  vs  12m  75  cents  each 
Campbell's  Four  Gospels,  2  vs  8v  cl  4 
Cathedral    (The)  or  the   Catholic  and  Apostolic 

Church  of  England,I2m  2  25 
Chalmers'  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works,  7  vs  12m  6 
Ohanmns*B  CRev  Dr)  Woiks,  6  vs  12m  6 
Chamock's  (B  D)  Works.  2  vs  fol  16,  1699 
.Choules'  (Rev  Jonn  O)  History  of  Missions,  numer* 

ous  plates,  2  vs  4t  6 
Calef 's  (Robert)  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  Woiid, 

12m  1  50 
CaldweU's  (Dr  C)  Life  of  Pn^dent  HoUev,  8v  1  25 
Claud's  Essay  and  Simeon's  Skeletons,  12m  1  26 
dementis  ad  Coiinthfos  (Patris  and  Martyiis)  Epis- 

tola,  12m  1  60,  Oxon,  1669 
Cox's  (Rev  Edward)  Words  of  the  Enemies  of  Christ, 

I2m  76  cents,  London 
Collier's  (William)  Lectures,  8v  sheep,  1  26 
Cotton  (John)  on  the  New  England  Churches,  8v 

1  60,  1646 
Custance's  Survey  of  the  Reformation,  6y  hf  cf  2  60 
Croly  (O)  on  the  Apocalypse,  12ia  1 
Crowthers  Portraituffe  of  Methodism,  12m  76  cents 
Cunnii^^am's  (Rev  J  W)  Sermons,  8y  1  60 
Crosthwaite  on  the  Communion,  12m  62  cents 
Cymian  (St)  The  Life  and  Times  o^  by  G  A  Poole, 

8v3  26,  Qzfiml 
Dalcho's  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  South  C^aiolina, 
,  8v  sheep,  2  60 

n' Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  3  vs  12m  3 
Navies'  (Samuel)  Sermons,  3  vs  8v  3  76 
Davidson's  (Rev  John)  Remains,  8v  4,  Oxford 
Dehon's  (Bishop)  Life,  by  Dr  Gadsden,  6v  1  50 
Deism,  Toe  cue  o£  or  the  Scheme  of  Christ,  the 

only  true  Rettgion,  2  vs  8v  2, 1737 
Diseonne  on  things  above  reason,  12m  76  eta  1681 
DM9  (Thomas)  Works,  8v  sheep,  1  76 
Dibdtn's  (T  F)  Lent  Lectures,  2v8  12m  2  76,  Lend 


Douglas'  (Bif^hop)  Criterion,  6v  1  75,  Oxford 
Dying  Speeches  of  State  Prisoners  for  ihe  last  three 

hundred  years,  8v  1  50,  London,  1720 
Dwight's  (Tim)  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  sheep,  4  50 

Theology,  4  vs  8v  sheep,  8 

(S.  E.)  Life  of  President  Edwards,  8v  1  50 

Engel  (r.  L.)  Collegium  Universi  Juris  Canonici  4to 

veUum,  2  50,1739 
Edward's  (Jonathan)  D  D,  the  Younger,  Works, 
with  a  memoir  by  Tryon  Edwards,  2  vs  6v  doth  5 
Edwards'  and  Parks'  German  Theology,  8v  2  'aS 
Enchiridion  Theologicum,  or  manual  for  students  in 

Divinity,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lond,  2  vs  8v  6,  Oxford 
Fiddes'  Body  of  Divinity,  fol.,  6 
Faber  on  the  difficulties  of  Romanism,  12m  1 
German  Pulpit,  (The)  8v  cloth,  2  26 
Gieseler's  Ecdetiastical,  History,  3  vs  8v  5  60 
Gibbs*  Hebrew  Lexicon  8v  1  26 
Gregory's  (O)  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Religion, 

2vs  l2m  1  50 
Grant's  Nestoriana  or  Lost  Tribes,  12m  1 
Grave's  (Dean)  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  8v  2  75 
Greenleaf 's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine,  8v  1  25 
Hall's  (Bishop)  Satires,  12m  1  26 
Hall'q  (Robert)  Works,  3  vs  8v  sheep,  4  76 
Hawk's  (Dr)  Constitution  and  Canons,  12m  1  25 

Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Virginia,  8v  1  75 
Heber'8  (Bishop)  Life,  2  vs  8v  cl  2 
HiU's  (Geo)  D  D,  Lectures  in  Divinity,  8v  3  25 
Heber's  (Bishop)  Sermons  in  England,  8v  2,  Lond 
Haldane  on   the  evidence  and  authority  of  divine 
revelation,  2  vs  12m  3 

Exposition  of  the  Romans,  2  vs  12m  3 

Hammona's  (H)  D  D,  A  paraenesis,  12m  75  cents 
Henshawe's  (J)  D  D,  Meditations,  12m  76  cents 
Homes'  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  2  vs  royal  8v  shp  6 
Howe's  (Rev  John)  Works,  2  vs  royal  8v  sheep,  3  50 
Hook's  (W  F)  D  D,  Five  Sermons,  12m  75  cents 
History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  12m  1  25,  Oxford 
History  of  the  Popes'  Nephews,  from  Sextus  IV,  to 

Alexander  VII,  12m  1  50,  1669 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  8v  2 
Hobart's  (Bishop)  Works,  3  va  8v  sheep,  4  50 
Humphrey's  (David)  Historical  Account  of  the  So- 

dety  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 

8v  3  50,  Londl730 
Holmes'  (Dr)  Life  of  President  Stiles,  8v  2 
Irving's  (Rev  Edward)  Orations,  8v  hf  cf  2 
Jasher,  The  Book  oil  8v  cl  1  26 
Jebb's  (Bishop)  and  Knox'  Correspondence,  2vs  8v  2 
Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  8v  cl  2  26 
Jacobson  (G)Patre8  Apostolica,  St  Clementis  Rnm- 

ani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi,  2  vs  8v  6  60,  Oxford 
Joftes  (Rev.  Edvrard)on  tJie  Canoniinl  Authority 

of  the  New  Testament,  3  vs  8v  cloth  7  60 
Jones  of  Nayland's  Letters  from  a  Tutor,  12m  76cts. 
Justin  Martyr,  An  account  of  the  life  and  writings 

of,  by  the Bisfaopof  Lincoln,  8v  1 60 
Julian  (the  Emperor)  The  lifo  of;  12ln  1  60, 1746 
Julian,  The  life  of;  I2m  1,  1683 
Erumacher's  PaiaUes.  12m  1 

Elijah  the  Tiahbite,  12m  87  cento 

Keith  on  the  Prophecies  8v   2  60  London  ed 
Leighton'B(ArcaUflhop)Works.2TB  8v  Lond.,  6 
Law  (Wm.)  on  the  Christian  Religfon,  12m  1,  Lond. 
Leland*8  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Cfaiistian  ReV" 

elation,  2  vs  4t  cal^  6^  Lond.  1764 
Luther,  on  the  Bondage  of  the  WflO.  8v  2  60,  Lond 

Commentary  on  the  first  22  Psalms,  translated 

bv  Cole,  2  vs  8v  6,  Lond. 
Linsara's  Anglo-Saxon  Chnrch,  8v  1  60 
Locke  on  the  Epistles.  8v  d  1  60 
Library  of  Anglo-CathoIic  Theok^,  published  at 

Oxfonl,3vs  8v  7  60 
Maflse  on  the  Atonement,  2  vs  8v  4  60 
Mcnvaine's  (IBshop)  Sermons,  2  vs  8v  4 
Oxford  Divinity,  8v  3 


Mnlobrnnrh'*  on  Nntiirr  nnd  Omrp,  Bv  1  50,  1C93 
Xltrkrr's  (Hcv  K)  Scniions,  Sv  sheep,  1 
Mriyh -w  (Kiv  J)  aw  ihc  rondiict  of  the  9«)rii  ly  for 
lirKunL-^aJinti  fh«'  (i"<prl  in  Fouiun  parts,  Sv  1  50 
IMrirop-'liriin  l*iili'it,  I'.'iii  rl  ."^7  ct'nts 
iM'llville's  Srrmons,  2  vs  c\  3 

MiMnoirsof  John  (iordon.  who  was  13  yrnrs  amont? 

fhr  Si'ciilnr  ('!»  rL-^y  nr  I'Miis,  2  vs  I2ni  1  50,  Lond. 

Alilhiian'M  Hisiorvot  ("hrisii-uiily,  8v  2 

.M.iihrr  (Coiton)  M;iininli;i  < 'hristi  Amrrirana:  or  the 

KiM'Irsiasiicnl  History  of  iS'i  w  Kii;zlaiul,  2  vs  Sv 

phcif).  10,  Unrtford 

Thi  sanir— <MiLdfial  fol  rd   10,  T.ond  1702 

!MriHoirs  Spiiimal  Tn  asurv,  Pv  2  50,   hitiu]  1 -^.iH 
Moshf  irn's  Krclt  siasrira)  History,  3  vs  8v  shcip,  7 

The  same  in  hoani'*,  () 

N.  Nvnhani's  K-^says  on  Snpcr-^'ition,  8v  2 
.\i  wi'oine's  Hiiriiinuv  of  th>-  (io^juls,  8v  1  50 
Nordh'irniT  and  Tumor's   Complcle    H(  bn-w   and 
Chrddrc  ConcoriiniKf  to  th'^  old  and  tww  T«sta- 
ni«  lit.  cornpri'-inir  also  n  rondi'osi'd  Hihn  w-Knuf- 
lish  Lexicon  with  an  inirodiiciion  and  appendixes, 
4l  to  b«-  eonipl<l(  d  in  5>  parts  at  -SI  each 
Owrn  on  fhr'  P.  r-^on  and  (ilorvi>f  Christ,  Rv  2  50 
Palry's  (  Wni)  \afiira!  Throl-.L^v,  3  vs  12m  2 
'—  Th»'  same  with  additions  hv  T.ord  Eroughani 

nnd  SirCimrl.s  lUU.  5  vsSv  10 

VVork«.  Rvsh'fp.   1  75 

Palmer  (Kev  W)  on  th.-  Thmrh.  2  vs  Pv  5 
Pattiek's  (Hishop)  Parable  of  ih.-  Pihrrim,  4t  2,  1C70 
Pears.m  ( llishop^on  the  Or<'d,  Hv  2  oO 
Pentai«'U«hus  M«»s«'R  Arabiec  cura  Er])i  nins,  4t  veil 

4  50.  I.UL^inni  1(>22 
Phillips'  Life  and  Times  of  Rnnyan,  I2m  1   12 
Plain  Srrmons  by  Oxionl  Divines,  2vs  12m  1   75 
popish  Plots  and  ronspira''i»'s,  by  Lonu,  12m  1,  1(>84 
Poreaeehi  (Thomas)  Fnntrali  Aniiehi  di  diverni  po- 

poli  '"t  nafioni,  It  ])htLS,  3,   1574 
Preaeher  (The)  OriLdnal  Scrnitms,  2  vs  Rv  sheep  2  50 
Pridiaiix's  Tomu  xlions,  2  vs  8v  sheep  3  75 
Seabury's  ( Hishop)  SernuMis,  2  vs  8v  2  50 
Simeon  (fharles)  on  the  LiturL'-y,  I2m  75  cents 
Saurins'  Sermons,  8  vs  in  4.  8v  sheep,  5 
Southwells  (Ilobt)  Proso  Works,  (from  the  ed  of 

159^.)  1  25 
.Swart'/'  Memoirs,  by  Pearson,  r3m  75  cents 
Sparrow  on  the  Kook  of  Common^Prayer,  12m  1  50 
Sprneo  Street  Ti<»etures,  8v  el  1  75 
Stewart  (Professor)  on  the  Hebrews,  8v  2 

on  the  Romans,  8v  sheep  2 

Hebrew  Grammar,  8v  1  25 

Crestomathv,  8v  1 

Storrnnd  Platt'a  Biblical  Theolosry,  Rv  1  75 
SiiJIins's  (Jumi)  Theory  of  Pneumatoloiry,  12m  1  50 
Shepard's  (Thos)  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virions  opened 

and  applied,  12m  I  50,  London 
Ramniohtin  lioy  (The  ilajah)  Precepts  of  Jesus,  8v 

halfcalf,  2  50 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  2  va  8v  5  50 
Rimius'  Rise  aiid  Protrre.sH  of  th«3  Moravians,  with 

an  account  of  their  doctrines,  Rv  2,  1253 
Robinson's  Gesenius  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon, 

8v  half  Runs.   5 

Greek  and  Enplish  Lexicon,  8v  half  Ruas.  5 

BiblienI  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Siiiai 

and  Arabia  Petraea,  3  vs  8v  8 


Tnppnn  on  thq  Will,  12m  cl  50 

TayliHSfJ)  Spiritual  Chiifiiiamry,  12m  75 cents 

View  of  the  Faculties  of  Man,  with  those  of  the  Anl 

mal  World,  L^in  1,   17b7 
Wnddii\irton's  Church  History,  8v  1  50 
Ware  (Henry)  D  D,  Enquiry  concerning  Relinon, 

2vsl2m2 
Watsons's  Body  of  Divinifv.  Sv  cl  2  25 
Wemyss'  (T)  Job  and  hisTirrtPs,  Pv  J  50 
Wliite's  (Bishop)  Episcopal  Church  of  3far>-Iand,  Sr 

boards,  1  50 

on  the  Ordination  offices.  12m  .Wceents 

Winslow's  St-rmonirtand  Rmj.iins,  8v  1  50 
Wiseman's  f^'ctures,  Sv  cloth.  2 
Whafelt-y  (RevR)  on  Pred.  siinntion,  ftv  1  5(7,  Lond 
Wollebius'  (John)  D  D.  Christian  DivinUy,  Vim  1 
An;:*  lu  a  Jos(  ph  Gazo',  hylaeium  Liut^uac  Persarum, 
Italicjp,  Latjnip,  Galliccp,  I'ol  calf.  6.    Anisterdani 
Adeluni,'»s  Historical  Sketch  of  Sajiscrit  Literature, 

8v2 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  4t  calf,  London,  1783 
AlUu's  (A)  Etymological  Analysis  of  Latin  Verby, 

12m  1  25 
.Vnj;lo- Saxon  (The)  Version  of  Oro*i us,  by  -f^fred  the 
Great,  with  and  Enirlish  translation  by  Barringtoii, 
Pv  Russia.  7  Lond 
Bibliorum  Snerorum  VnljratiD  Versionia  edilio,  8  vs 

PvcMlf  12,  Paris  17-5 
Bosworth's  1  )ieiionar>'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lanmia^e 

royal  Pv  '0 
Budaeo,  Commf^nTnrii  Lfnjniap  nmecae,  fol  3,  15^0 
Buxlorf  Lexicon  Hebrnicnm  ct  ChtUd.aieum,  P>'hJ'cfi 
Clasi.sical  Manu  d,  or  Coi7imentary  on  Pofjc's  Hoiiier 

and'Dryden's  V'iriiil.  Pv  bijards.  2 
Croinbie's  (Alex)  Gymnasium,  2  vs  Pv  boards,  5 
Champollion  le  Jeune;  <iramniairc  Eg\-ptienne,  fol 

pt  1,8.5,  Paris,  IP;^ 
Daniel  a  Lenne^    Etvniolofrioum  Liniruae  Graccae, 

-     2vs8v6         ' 
Daminii  Lexicon  Homericum,  2  thick  vols,  9v  cl  6 
Duponceau  on  the  Chinese  System  of  WrifJn<r.Pv  350 
Erpeuii  Gramnuitica  Arabics,' 4t  bds  I  75,  i736 

Rudiinentalint'uae  Arabice,  l?77i  Ms  I  50 

Gladwin  on  tlie  Rhetoric,  Pros.7<Jy  and  Rhyme  of  the 

Persians,  4t  bds  2  50.  Calcutta 
Harris'  Hermes,  or  entpurv  into  umvPTaa\  grammar 

and  other  works,  8v'3  50  Lond.  1P32 
Henshall's  Gothic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  from  the 
Cordex  arirenteus  of  the  IV  Century,  with  the  Sax- 
on version  of  the  \TH  Century,  Bv  3 
Hammer's  Ancient  Alphabet  and  Hipro£rl>T>lucs  ex- 
plained, 4 1  l)oards,  3,  London,  Ifit^ 
Hermann  on  the  f  !;eek  Metres.  Pv  1  50 
Jandeson's  (John)  D  D,  Hermes  Scvthicns,  or  the 
radical  affinities  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  language:? 
to  the  ( Joihic,  Sv  hoards,  3,  Lond 
Johnson's  (Prof.)  Hitopadeai.     The  Sanscrit  teit  of 
the  Mitra — Labra;  with  a  GranimatioaJ  Ana/TsiK, 

4to    4  .50.    London  1840 
Jones'  (Sir  Wm)  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Lanfirnace^ 

4to  calC  2  50,  1801 
Lebedeff's  Gramraar  oftheE^st  Indian  dialects  of 

the  Sanscrit  Language,  4to  1  7.5,  London  ISOI 
Leake's  Researches  into  the  Lan^ndges  and  Dialects 
of  Greece,  with  vocabularies  of  the  Albanian,  Mo- 


dern Greek,  Wallachian  and  Bulirarian,    4to  7  50 
Tappan's  Review  of  Edward  on  the  W^ll,  12m  75  cts    Mattaire's  Gnek  Dialects,  abridffedT  Svo  1  50 

B  ARTLETT  &  WELFORD  have  also  on  hand  an  extensive  collection  of  English 
and  Foreign  Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science   and   the  Fine  AitsV 
Their  Catalogue  (with  full  titles  and  prices)  of  nearly  4,000  works  may  be  had  gratis 
on  application. 

Burroughs  &  Co.  Office  of  the  Ru^gles  Engine,  34  Ann  Sireeu 
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